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TWO    YEARS   OF   TRAVEL. 


CoDstaDtinaple,  nste 

and  the  hercine  of 

U  the  "  Florence  "  oS  Chiide  Harotk,  and  is  sftenrards 

addressed  in  some  of  the  most  graoeflil  veraei  of  his 

cavalier  minstrelsj.* 

The  only  other  adventure  of  the  visit  is  Bjron's 
qnarrel  with  an  offloer,  on  some  unrecorded  graimd, 
which  Hobhonse  tells  as  nearly  resnited  in  a  duel. 
The  friends  left  Malta  on  September  SSth,  In  the  war- 
ship  ''  Spider,"  and  after  anohoring  off  Patras,  and 
spending  a  few  hoiirs  on  shore,  the)'  skirted  the  coast 
of  Acomania,  in  view  of  localities — as  Ithaoa,  the 
Lencadian  rock,  and  Aotiom — whose  classic  memories 
filtered  through  the  pKMt's  mind  and  found  a  place  in 
hid  maaterpieces.  lading  at  Previsa,  the?  stvted  on 
a  toDT  through  Albania — 

"O'er  111U17  *  mmiDl  nibllme, 
Thtmgh  laodjicaree  notlcad  la  hlMorle  ulei." 

Byron  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
aoenery,  and  the  half-savage  independence  of  the 
people,  described  as  '*  always  strutting  about  with  slow 
dignity,  though  in  rags."  In  October  we  find  him  with 
his  companions  at  Janina,  hospitably  entertained  by 
order  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  famous  Albanian  Turk,  bandit, 
and  despot,  then  engaged  in  besieging  Ibrahim  in  Illy- 
ria.  They  proceeded  on  their  way  by  "  bleak  Findus," 
Adieraaia's  lake,  and  Zitca,  with  its  monastery  door 
battered  by  robbers.  Before  reaching  the  latter  place 
they  enconntered  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  separated,  and  Byron's  detachment  lost 
its  way  for  nine  bonrs,  during  which  he  composed  the 
Terses  to  Florence,  before  quoted. 

Some  days  later  they  together  arrived  at  Tepelleni, 
and  were  there  received  by  Ali  Pasha  in  person.  The 
scene  on  entering  the  town  is  described  as  recalling 
Scott'n  Branksome  Oastle  and  the  feudal  system;  and 
the  introduction  to  Ali,  who  sat  for  some  of  the  traits 
of  the  poet's  corsaira,  is  graphically  reproduced  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Byron.  *^  His  first  questjon  was,  why  at 
so  early  an  age  I  left  my  country,  and  without  a  '  lala,' 
or  Dorse}  He  then  said  the  English  minister  had  told 
him  I  was  of  a  great  family,  and  desired  bis  respects 
to  my  mother,  which  I  now  present  to  you  (date,  Ko- 
vember  12th).  He  said  he  was  certain  I  was  a  man 
of  birth,  because  I  had  smaU  ears,  onrling  hair,  and 
little  white  hands.  He  told  me  to  consider  him  as  a 
father  whilst  I  was  in  Turkey,  and  said  he  looked  on 
me  aa  his  son.  Indeed,  he  treated  me  like  a  child, 
sending  me  almonds,  fniit,  and  sweetmeats  twenty 
times  a  day."  Byron  shortly  afterwards  discovered 
his  hoet  to  be  a  poisoner  and  an  assassin.  "Two  days 
ago,"  he  proceeds,  in  a  passage  which  illustrates  lus 
character  and  a  common  eiperienoe,  "  I  was  nearly 
lost  in  a  Turkish  ship-of-war,  owing  to  the  ignorance 
<X  the  captun  and  crew.  Fletcher  yelled  after  his 
wife;  the  Greeks  called  on  all  the  saints,  the  Huwul- 
men  on  Alia;  the  captain  burst  into  tears  and  ran 
below  deck,  telling  us  to  call  on  God.  The  sails  were 
nilit,  the  mainyard  shivered,  the  wind  blowing  fresh, 
the  night  setting  in :  and  all  our  chance  was  to  make 
fur  Corfa — or,  as  F.  patheUoally  called  it,  a  'watery 
grave.'  I  did  what  I  could  to  console  him,  but  find' 
ing  him  incorrigible,  wrapped  myself  in  my  Albanian 
capote,  and  lay  down  on  the  deck  to  wait  the  worst." 
Unable  A'om  his  lameness,  says  Hobhonse,  to  be  of  any 
aaastance.  he  in  a  short  time  was  found  amid  the 
troubling  sailors  fast  asleep.  They  got  back  to  the 
eoadt  of  Suli,  and  shortly  afterwards  started  through 
Acamania  and  ^tolia  for  the  Morea,  again  rejoicing 
in  the  wild  scenery  and  the  apparently  Undred  spirits 
of  the  wild  men  among  whom  they  passed.    Byron 


was  eap«oialIy  fascinated  by  the  fire-light  dance  and 
sons  of  the  robber  band,  which  he  describes  and  re- 

Koduoes  in  (JUU»  MaroIdA  On  the  21st  of  Novem- 
r  he  reached  Missolonghi,  where,  fifteen  years  later, 
be  died.  Here  he  dismissed  moat  of  his  escort,  pro- 
ceeded to  Patras,  and  on  to  Vostiua,  caught  sight  of 
Parnassus,  and  accepted  a  flight  of  eaglee  near  Delphi 
as  a  favoring  sign  of  Apollo.  "The  last  bird,"  he 
writes,  "  I  ever  fired  at  was  an  eaglet  on  the  shore  of 
the  Oulf  of  Lepanto.  It  was  only  wounded,  and  1 
tried  to  save  it — the  eye  was  so  bright.  But  it  pined 
and  died  in  a  few  days;  and  I  never  did  since,  and  never 
will,  attempt  the  life  of  another  bird."  From  livadia 
the  travellers  proceeded  to  Thebes,  visited  the  cave 
of  Tropbonins.  Diana's  fountain,  the  so-called  ruins 
of  Rndar's  house,  and  the  field  of  Cheroaea,  crossed 
Githmron,  and  on  Christmas,  1609,  arrived  before  the 


All  Paaha. 
RanaltttchitiF.S^ 


defile,  near  the  ruins  of  Pbyle,  where  he  had  his  first 
glimpse  of  Athens,  which  evoked  the  famous  lines : — 
"  Ancient  of  <Uy>,  august  Athena  r  where, 
Wbereue  thf  meuor  mIgbtT  tb;  gruid  In  foul  T 
Gone,  gllmmerlDg  Chrougb  Che  dreanui  of  Ihluga  Ihat  -wen. 
Flnt  In  ttae  lace  ibat  led  10  glory'i  go&l. 
Tber  wOD,  and  pu'd  airiy  :  la  tble  the  whole — 
A  ■cbootbof'i  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  liouTT"t 

After  which  he  reverts  to  his  perpetually  recurring 
moral,  "Men  come  and  go;  but  the  hills,  and  waves, 
and  skies,  and  starsendore" — 

"  Apollo  Mill  th]r  long,  long  gummet  gllda ; 
Still  to  hli  beam  Hendell'a  mutilea  glare : 
Art,  gloi7,  Itvedom  lUl— but  n>tore  aUll  It  Hit." 

The  duration  of  Lord  Byron's  first  visit  to  Athens 
was  about  three  months,  and  it  was  varied  by  eiciir- 
sions  to  different  parts  of  Attica— EI eusis,  Hymettus, 
Cspa  Oolonna,  Snnium,  the  scene  of  Falconer's  ship- 
wreck, the  Oolono8of(FdipuB,  and  Marathon,  the  plain 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
about  the  same  sum  that,  thirty  years  later,  an  American 
volunteered  to  give  for  the  bark  with  bis  name  on  the 
oak  at  Newstead.    Byron  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
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dose  of  JqIj.  It  is  imposdble  to  give  h  oonseontive 
Koonnt  of  his  life  daring  th«  next  ten  months,  a  period 
ooDBBquentij  fiUed  np  with  the  contradictor;  uid  ab- 
mrd  mus  of  legends  before  referred  to.  A  few  facts 
onl;  of  an;  interest  are  eitric&ble.  I>aring  at  least 
half  of  the  time,  his  beadqoartere  were  at  Athens, 
where  he  again  met  his  Mend  the  Marqais,  associated 
with  the  £ingli£h  Consul  and  Lad;  Hester  Stanhope, 
stndied  Bomaic  in  a  Franciscan  monastery — where  he 
saw  and  talked  with  the  mixed  nationalities  of  French, 
Italiana,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Americans — wrote 
to  his  motherandothen,  saying  he  had  swnm  from  Ses- 
tos  to  Abydoe,  was  sick  of  Fletcher  bawling  for  beef 
and  beer,  had  done  with  authorship,  and  hoped,  on 
his  return,  to  lead  a  quiet  reelase  Ufa  He  nevertheleas 
made  notes  to  GhUde  Sarold,  composed  the  HinUfrom 
Horace  tad  the  Ourt  ^  JftMrao,  and  presumably 
)»ooded  over,  and  ontlined  in  hia  mind,  many  of  hu 


locality  we  find  him,  during  the  aatnmn,  the  honored 
gneat  of  the  Vizier  Yalhl  (a  son  of  All  Pasha),  who 
presented  him  with  a  fine  horse.  During  a  second 
visit  to  Patrsa,  in  Beptember,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
same  sort  of  marsh  fever  from  which,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  in  the  near  neighborhood,  he  died.  On 
hia  recovery,  in  October,  he  complins  of  having  been 
□earl;  killed  by  the  heroic  measures  of  the  native 
doctors:  "One  of  them  trusts  to  his  genios,  never 
having  stndied;  the  other,  to  a  campaign  of  eightven 
months  ofainit  the  sick  of  Otranto,  which  he  made  in 
his  youth  with  great  effect.  When  I  was  seized  with 
m;  disorder,  I  protested  against  both  these  assassins, 
but  in  vun."  He  was  saved  by  the  leal  of  his  aervanta, 
who  asseverated  that  if  his  lordship  died  the;  would 
take  good  osre  the  doctors  should  also;  on  which  the 
learned  men  diacontiaaed  their  vints,  and  the  patient 
revived.    On  his  final  return  to  Athens,  the  restoration 


We  hear  no  more  of  the  Maid  nf 
AAeat;  bat  there  is  no  fair  gronnd  to  doubt  that  the 
Oia/mr  was  suggested  by  his  rescue  of  a  young  woman 
whom,  for  the  fanlt  of  an  amour  with  some  Frank, 
a  party  of  Janissaries  were  a1x)iit  to  throw,  sewn  up 
in  a  sack,  into  the  sea.*  Ur.  Gslt  ^vee  no  authority 
for  his  statement,  that  the  girl's  deliverer  was  the  orig- 
inal canse  of  her  sentence.  We  ma;  rest  assured  that 
if  it  had  been  so,  Byron  himself  would  have  told  us 
of  it. 

A  note  to  the  Sisge  <if  Corinth  is  suggestive  of  his 
mMqnaBed  restlessness.  "I  visited  all  three — Tripol- 
itia,  Kf^K)]!.  and  Aigos— in  1910-11 ;  and  in  the  course 
of  Journeying  through  the  conntr;,  from  my  first 
arrival  in  1809,  crossed  the  Isthmus  eight  times  on 
my  wfty  from  Attica  to  the  Morea."    In  the  latter 

■Bee  fbotnote,  pAgt  SO. 


of  his  health  was  retarded  by  one  of  his  long  courses 
o(  reducing  diet;  he  lived  mwnly  on  rice,  and  vinegar 
and  water.  From  that  city  he  writes  in  the  early 
spring,  intimating  his  intentionofprooeedingto  Egypt; 
but  Ur.  Hanson,  his  man  of  bnaiuess,  ceasing  to  send 
him  remittances,  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  Beset 
by  letters  about  his  debts,  he  again  declares  his  deter- 
mination to  hold  fast  by  Newstead,  adding  that  if  the 
place,  which  is  his  only  tie  to  England,  is  sold,  he 
won't  come  back  at  all.  Life  on  the  shores  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago is  far  cheaper  and  happier,  and  "  Ubi  bene 
ibf  patna,''  for  such  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  he  bo-t 
become.  Later  he  went  to  Malta,  and  was  detuned 
there  by  another  bad  attack  of  tertian  fever.'  The  next 
record  of  conseqneuce  is  from  the  "  Volage  "  frigate,  at 
sea,  June  29,  IBIl,  when  he  writes  in  a  despondent 
strain  to  Hodgson,  that  he  is  returning  home  "without 
a  hope,  and  aJmo^  without  a  desire,"  to  wrangle  with 
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«dg«  of  Dr.  Lushiiigtoii's  Jadgment  and  all  the  goorip 
of  the  daj,  profeeses  to  believe  that  "the  caoMs  of 
disonioD  did  not  differ  from  those  thatloodeD  theliukB 
of  most  BQch  m&rmges,"  and  writes  Mveral  pagea  on 
the  tritA  theme  that  great  geaioa  ia  incompatiDle  with 
domestic  happiness.  Negative  inataDoea  abotmd  to 
modify  this  sweeping  generalization ;  bat  there  Is  a 
kind  of  genios,  cloeely  aasooiated  with  intense  irrita- 
bilic?,  which  it  ie  diffioolt  to  snbject  to  the  most  rea- 
Bonablo  joke ;  and  of  this  sort  was  BTron's.  His 
valet,  Fletcher,  is  reported  to  have  sud  that  "Anj 
woman  could  manage  my  lord,  except  mj  lady ; "  and 
Madame  De  Btael,  on  reading  the  FarewtU*  that  "She 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  in  Lady  Byron'a 
place."  But  it  may  be  doubted  it  Byron  wonld  have 
made  a  good  bnsband  to  any  woman;  hig  wife  and  he 
were  even  more  than  nanally  ill-assorted.  A  model  of 
the  proprieties,  and  a  pattern  of  the  learned  philan- 
thropy of  which  in  her  aez  he  was  wont  to  make  a 
constant  bntt.  she  was  no  fit  consort  for  a  temperament 
like  the  poet's.  What  could  her  placid  temperament 
coi^ecture  of  a  man  whom  she  saw,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  passion,  throwing  a  favorite  walch  nnder  the  Gre, 
and  grinding  it  to  pieces  with  a  poker  t  Or  how  could 
her  consdous  virtne  tolerate  the  recurring  irregularities 
which  he  was  accustomed  not  only  to  permit  himself 
hot  to  parade!  The  harassment  of  his  affairs  etima- 
lated  his  violence,  till  she  was  inclined  to  suspect  bim 
to  be  mad.  Some  of  her  recently  printed  letters — as 
that  to  Lady  Anne  Barnard — and  the  reports  of  later 
observers  of  her  character— as  William  Howiti — tend 
to  detract  from  the  earlier  tributes  to  ber  consistent 
amiability,  and  confirm  our  ideas  of  tlie  incompatibility 
of  the  pair.  It  must  hare  been  trying  to  a  poet  to  be 
aalced  by  his  wife,  impatient  of  his  late  hours,  when 
he  was  going  to  leave  oS  writing  verses ;  to  be  told  he 
had  DO  real  entlinsiasm;  or  to  have  his  desk  broken 
open,  and  its  compromising  contents  sent  to  the  persons 
for  whom  they  were  least  intended.  The  smouldering 
elements  of  discontent  may  have  been  fanned  by  the 
gossip  of  dependents,  or  the  officious  zeal  of  relatives, 
and  kindled  into  a  jealoas  flame  by  the  ostentation  of 
regard  for  others  beyond  the  circle  of  his  home.  Lady 
Byron  donbtless  believed  some  story  which,  when  com- 
mnnicaied  to  her  legal  advisers,  led  them  to  the  con- 
du^on  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  believing  it  made 
reconciliation  impo^ble ;  and  the  inveterate  obstinacy 
which  lurked  beneath  ber  gracious  exterior  made  her 
cling  tlirougb  life  to  the  substance — not  always  to  the 
form,  whatever  that  may  have  been—of  her  first  im- 
preaaoOB.  Her  later  letters  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  as  that 
called  forth  by  Moore's  ij/i,  are  certainly  as  open  to 
the  charge  of  self-rigbteonsness,  as  those  of  her  hos- 
band's  are  to  self-disparagement. 

Byron  himself  somewhere  says,  "  Strength  of  en- 
doraace  ia  worth  all  the  talent  in  the  world.  "  I  love 
the  virtues  that  I  oannot  share."  His  own  courage  was 
all  active ;  he  had  no  power  of  sustained  endurance. 
At  a  time  when  his  proper  reftige  was  dlence,  and  bis 
prevailing  sentiment— for  he  adraits  he  was  somehow 
to  blame--ehonld  have  been  remorse,  be  vented  his 
anger  and  his  grief  in  verses,  most  of  them  eitber 
peevish  or  vindictive,  and  Bome  of  which  he  certainly 
permitted  to  be  pabliahed.  "  Woe  to  him,"  ezolaims 
Voltaire,  "who  says  all  he  could  on  any  subject!" 
Woe  to  him,  he  might  have  added,  who  says  anything 
at  all  on  the  subject  of  his  domestic  troubles  1  The 
poet's  want  of  reticence  at  this  crista  started  a  host  of 
oot^eoturea,  accnaatious,  and  calumnies,  the  outgome, 
'    some  degree  at  least,  of  the  ranoorona  jealousy  of 


n  with  whose  adulation  he  « 


n  began 


•  8e«  poem  and  Ibot-nole.  pace  175. 


that  burst  of  British  virtue  on  whioh  Maoanlayhas  ex- 
patiated, and  at  which  the  social  critics  of  the  conti- 
nent have  laughed.  Byron  was  accused  of  every  pos- 
sible and  impoarible  vice.  He  was  compared  to  Sar- 
danapalus,  Nero,  Tiberioa,  the  Doke  of  Orleans,  Helio- 
gabalus,  and  Satan — all  the  most  disreputable  persons 
mentioned  in  sacred  and  profane  history;  his  benevo- 
lences were  mali^ed,  his  most  disinterested  aetions 
perverted.  Mrs.  Mardyn,  the  actress,  was  on  his  ac- 
count, on  one  occasion,  driven  oS  the  public  stage. 
He  was  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  he  should 
be  hissed;  nor  to  Parliament,  lest  he  should  be  Insulted. 
On  the  very  day  of  his  departure  a  friend  told  liim  that 
he  feared  violence  from  mobs  assembling  at  the  door 
of  his  carriage.  "Upon  what  grounds,"  the  poet 
writea,  in  an  mcisive  survey  of  the  circnmstances,  in 
Aogost,  1810,  "the  public  formed  their  opinion,  I  am 
not  aware;  bnt  it  was  general,  and  it  was  decisive. 
Of  me  and  of  mine  they  know  little,  except  that  I  had 
written  poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married,  became  a 


Sarah  Sophia  Fane,  Countaas  of  Jflrasy. 
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father,  and  was  involved  in  differences  with  my  wife 
and  her  relatives — no  one  knew  wby^  because  the  per- 
sons complaining  reftised  to  state  thetr  grievances.r 

"The  press  wasactiveand  scurrilous;  .  .  .  myname 
— which  had  been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my 
fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  William  the 
Norman— was  tainted.  I  felt  that,  if  what  was  whis- 
pered and  muttered  and  murmured  was  true,  I  was  un- 
fit tor  England;  if  false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I 
withdrew ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  In  other  conntriea 
— in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  by  the 
blue  depth  of  the  lakes — I  was  pursued  and  breathed 
upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed  the  mountains,  but 
it  was  the  same;  so  I  went  a  little  farther,  and  settled 
myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at 
b^,  who  betakes  himself  to  the  waters." 

t  See  fixn-noie,  p«<e  ITL 
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Mai^rtd.  "Ne  pas  Stre  dnpe"  waa  one  of  hie  det«r- 
minotiona,  and,  ttioiigh  he  began  by  caring  little  for 
making  monej,  be  waa  alwaja  fond  of  spending  it, 
"  I  tell  70a  it  is  too  maoh,"  he  said  to  Mnrray,  in  re- 
taming  a  tbonaand  guineas  for  the  Corinlh  and  Pa- 
rinaa.  Hodgson,  Hoore,  Bland.  Thomas  Ashe,  the 
familj'  of  Lord  Falkland,  the  British  consul  at  Venice, 
and  a  host  of  others  were  ready  to  testify  to  bis  superb 
monificence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wonid  stint  his 
pleasures,  or  his  benevolences,  which  were  amonr 
them,  for  do  one;  and  when  he  found  that  to  spend 
money  he  bad  to  make  it,  he  saw  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  In  acceptiDg  less  than  his  due.  In  1817  he  be- 
pns  to  dun  Itnrray,  declaring,  with  a  frankness  in 
which  we  can  find  no  fanlt,  "Yon  offer  ISOO  gnineas 
for  the  new  canto  {C.  E.,  ir.).  I  won't  take  it  I 
s  for  it,  which  you  will  either  give  or 


ing  his  withdrawal  from  England  may  be  seen  from 
the  data  taken  from  Hnrray's  pnblished  list  of  pay- 
ments to  the  poet,  and  the  same  pnbUsher's  "  Chronol- 
ogy of  Lord  Byron's  Life  and  Works."* 

We  have  only  a  few  glimpsea  of  Byron's  progrees. 
At  Bmssels  the  Napoleonic  coach  was  set  a^de  for  a 
more  serviceable  caleche.  Dnring  his  stay  in  the  Bel* 
gian  capital  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  Waterloo, 
wrote  the  famoos  stanzas  beginning,  "Stop,  for  thy 
tread  is  on  an  empire's  duet  I"  and,  in  nnpatriotic  prose, 
recorded  bis  impressions  of  a  plain  which  appeared  to 
him  to  "  want  little  bat  a  better  canse"  to  make  it  vie 
in  interest  with  those  of  Platea  and  Marathon. 

The  rest  of  his  journey  lay  ap  the  Rhine  to  Basle, 
thence  to  Berne,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva,  where  he 
settled  for  a  time  at  the  Hotel  Secheron,  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  lake.     Here  began  tho  most  interest- 
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not,  as  you  think  proper."  Baring  the  remaining 
lears  of  hie  life  he  grew  more  and  more  exact,  driving 
hard  bargains  for  bis  booses,  horses,  and  boats,  and 
fitting  himself,  bad  he  lived,  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Eicheqner  in  tbe  newly-liberated  State,  from  which 
be  took  a  bond  aecuring  a  fair  interest  for  hie  loan. 
He  made  oat  an  account  in  £  (.  d.  against  the  ongrate- 
fnl  Dallas,  and  when  Leigh  Hnnt  threatened  to  sponge 
upon  him,  he  got  a  hmh  reception.  Bat  there  is 
nothing  to  coimtenance  the  view  that  Byron  was  ever 
really  poaeessed  by  the  "good  old  gentlemanly  vice" 
of  which  he  wrote.  The  Skimpoles  and  Chadbands 
of  the  world  are  always  inclined  to  talk  of  filthy  lucre: 
it  la  eqoally  a  fashion  of  realty  lavish  people  to  boast 
tluU  they  are  good  men  of  bosinesa. 

The  magnitude  of  the  revenae  that  came  to  Byron 
from  his  pea  daring  the  five  years  immediately  ensu- 


ing literary  relationship  of  his  life,  tor  here  he  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  impassioned  Ariel  of  English 
verse,  Percy  Bysahe  Shelley.  They  lived  in  proximity 
after  they  left  the  hotel,  Shelley's  headquarters  being 
at  Uont  A16gre.  and  Byron's  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  the  Villa  Diodati;  and  their  acquaintance 
rapidly  ripened  into  an  intimacy  which,  with  some 
interruptions,  extended  over  the  six  remaining  years 
of  their  joint  lives.  The  place  for  an  estimate  of  their 
mntoal  loflaence  belongs  to  the  time  of  their  Italian 
partnership.  Meanwhile,  we  bear  of  them  mainly  an 
fellow -eicorsioniats  about  the  lake,  which,  on  one 
occasion,  departing  from  its  placid  poetical  character, 
all  but  swallowed  them  both,  along  with  Hobbouse. 
oft  Meillerie.     "The  boat,"  says  Byron,  "was  nearly 
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s  chAraoter,  and  S«fior  CasteUr  has  almost  elevated  her 
into  A  heroine.  A  handsome  virago,  with  brown  Hhonl- 
ders  and  blaok  hair,  endowed  with  the  strength  of  an 
Amazon,  "a  face  like  Faasttna'a,  and  the  figare  of  a 
Jano—tal]  and  energetic  as  a  pjthoneBs,"  she  qnartered 
heraelf  for  twelve  months  in  the  palace  aa  "Donna  di 
govemo,"  and  drove  the  servanta  about  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Cnable  to  read  or  write,  she  intercepted 
his  lordship's  letters  to  little  purpose;  bnt  she  had 
great  natoral  boainees  talenU,  reduced  by  one-half  the 
expenses  of  his  household,  kept  everTthing  in  good 
order,  and,  when  her  violences  roosed  his  wrath,  tamed 
it  off  with  some  ready  retort  or  witticism.  She  was 
very  devont,  and  would  cross  herself  three  times  at  the 
Angelas.  One  instance,  of  a  diSerent  kind  of  devotion, 
from  Byron's  own  aocoont,  is  sufficiently  graphic :  "In 
the  SDtomn,  one  day.  going  to  the  Lido  with  my  gon- 
doliers, we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  sqnalL  and  the 
gondola  pnt  in  peril,  hate  blown  away,  boat  6Uing,  oar 
loet,  tombling  sea,  thnnder,  run  in  torrents,  and  wind 
onceasing.  On  oar  retom,  after  a  tight  straggle,  I 
fonnd  her  on  the  open  steps  of  the  Moceuigo  Palace  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  with  her  great  black  eyes  flashing 
throngb  her  tears,  and  tho  long  dork  hair  which  was 
streaming,  drenched  with  rain,  over  her  brows.  She 
was  perfectly  exposed  to  the  storm;  and  the  wind 
blowing  her  dress  about  her  thin  fignre,  and  the  light- 
ning fiaahing  ronnd  her,  made  her  look  like  M^ea 
alighted  from  her  chariot,  or  the  Sibyl  of  the  tempest 
that  was  rolling  aronnd  her,  the  only  living  tiling 
within  h^l  at  that  moment  except  ourselvee.  On  see- 
ing me  safe,  she  did  not  ^ait  to  greet  me,  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  but,  calling  out  tome, 'Ah!  can' 
della  Madonna,  xe  esto  il  tempo  par  andar'  ol'  Lido,' 
ran  into  the  hoase,  and  solaced  herself  with  scolding 
the  boatmen  for  not  foreseeing  the  *  t«mpora]e.'  Her 
joy  at  seeing  me  again  was  moderately  mixed  with 
ferocity,  and  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  tigress  pver  her 
recovered  onbs." 

Some  months  after,  she  became  nngovernable — threw 
platefi  abont,  and  snatched  caps  from  the  heads  of 
other  women  who  looked  at  her  lord  in  public  places. 
Bvron  told  her  she  mnst  go  home;  whereupon  she 
proceeded  to  break  gloss,  and  threaten  "  knives,  poison, 
fire ; "  and  on  his  calling  his  boatman  to  get  ready  the 
gondola,  threw  herself  in  the  dark  night  into  the  canal. 
She  was  reaoned,  and  in  a  few  days  finally  dismissed ; 
after  which  he  saw  her  only  twice,  at  the  theatre. 
Her  whole  piotore  is  more  like  that  of  Th£roigne  de 
U6ricoart  than  that  of  Raphael's  Fomarina,  whose 
name  she  received. 

Otiier  stories,  of  coarse,  gathered  ronnd  this  strange 
life — personal  encounters,  agnatic  feats,  and  all  man- 
ner of  romantic  and  impossible  episodes;  their  basis 
being  that  B  jron  on  one  oocasion  thrashed,  on  another 
challenged,  a  man  who  tried  to  cheat  him,  was  a  fre- 
quent nder,  and  a  constant 


lotkatl 


o  be  called  "  the  English  fish,"  "  water- spaniel,"  "  sea- 
devil,"  etc  One  of  the  boatmen  is  reported  to  hare 
said,  "  He  is  a  good  gondolier,  spoilt  by  bein^  a  poet 
and  a  lord;"  and  in  answer  to  a  traveller's  mqniry, 
"  Where  does  he  get  his  ptoetry  1 "  "  He  dives  for  it." 
His  Iiabits,  as  regards  eating,  seem  to  have  been  gener- 
ally ahstemioos ;  bnt  he  drank  a  pint  of  gin  and  water 
over  his  verses  at  night,  and  then  took  claret  and  soda 
in  the  moming. 

Riotons  living  may  have  helped  to  curtail  Byron's 
life,  bnt  it  does  not  seem  to  have  seriously  impured 
bis  powers.  Among  these  adverse  sDrronndings  of 
the  ''conrt  of  Oirce,  he  threw  off  Beppo  (page  116), 
Mateppa  (pfige  128),  and  the  early  books  of  Don 
Jttan.  Th«  first  canto  of  Dim  Juan  was  written  in 
November,  1818;  the  second  in  January,  1819;  the 


third  and  fourth  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
B^po,  its  brilliant  prelnde,  sparkles  like  a  draught  of 
champagne.  This  "  Venetian  story,"  or  sketch,  in 
which  the  author  broke  ground  on  his  true  satiric  field 
— the  satire  of  social  life — and  first  adopted  the  meas- 
ure avowedly  suggested  by  Frere's  WJiUtUtraft,  was 
drafted  in  October,  1817,  and  appeared  in  May,  1818. 
It  aims  at  comparatively  little,  but  is  perfectly  success- 
ful in  its  um,  and  unsurpassed  for  the  inciuveness  of 
its  side  strokes,  and  the  courtly  ease  of  a  manner  that 
never  degenerates  into  mannerism.  In  Maz^ppa  the 
poet  reverts  to  his  earlier  style,  and  that  of  Scott;  the 
description  of  the  headlong  ride  hurries  ub  along  with 
abreathless  expectancy  that  gives  it  aconspicuous  place 
among  his  minor  efforts.  The  passage  about  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves,  and  the  fever  faint  of  the  victim,  is 
as  graphic  as  anything  in  Borns. 


In  the  May  or  June  of  1818,  Byron's  little  daughter, 
Allegra.  had  been  sent  from  England,  under  the  cars 
of  a  Swiss  nurse,  too  young  to  undertake  her  manage- 
ment in  snch  trying  circumstances,  and  after  four 
months  of  anxiety  he  placed  her  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Hoppner.  In  the  course  of  this  and  the  next  year 
there  are  iVeqnent  ollumons  to  the  child,  all,  save  one 
which  records  a  mere  affectation  of  indifference,  Aill 
of  affectionate  solicitude.  In  June,  1619,  he  writes, 
"  Her  temper  and  her  ways,  Mr.  Hoppner  says,  are  like 
mine,  as  well  as  her  features;  she  will  make,  in  that 
case,  a  manageable  young  lady."  Later  he  talks  of 
her  as  "  floorishing  like  a  pomegranate  blossom."  In 
March,  1820,  we  have  another  reference.  "Allegra  is 
prettier,  I  think,  but  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  as 
ravenous  as  a  vulture;  health  good,  to  judge  by  the 
complexion ;  temper  tolerable,  but  for  vanity  and  per- 
tinacity. 8he  thinks  herself  handsome,  and  will  do  as 
she  pleases."  In  May  be  refers  to  having  received  a 
letter  fi'om  her  mother,  bnt  gives  no  details.  In  the 
xU 
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folluwiDs  jeor,  he  pUoed  her  for  education  in  the  oon- 
veot  of  CavaU)  Bagni  in  the  Bouafpia.  "  I  have,"  he 
writes  to  Hoppner,  who  had  thought  of  having  her 
boarded  in  bwilzerland,  "neither  spared  care,  Kind- 
ne^  nor  ejpense,  aiace  the  child  waa  sent  to  me.  The 
people  may  saj  what  they  please.  I  mnst  content  my- 
self with  not  deserving,  in  this  instance,  that  they 
should  speak  ill.  The  pltic«  is  a  country  town,  in  a  ^ood 
air,  and  less  liable  to  otyectiona  of  every  kind.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  the  morsl  defect  in  Italy 
does  twt  proceed  from  a  amrgntiial  education ;  be- 
oanse,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  come  ontof  their 
convents  innocent,  even  to  ignorance  of  moral  evit ; 
but  to  the  state  of  society  into  which  they  are  directly 
plonged  on  coming  out  of  it.  It  is  like  educating  an 
Infantonamountamtop,  and  then  taking  him  to  the  sea 
and  throvring  him  into  it,  and  deeiring  turn  to  swim." 


April  22d,  be  seemed  at  first  utterly  prostrated.  The 
death  of  AUegra  must  liave  touched  Byron  the  more 
acutely  because  the  child  was  sent  to  the  convent, 
where  she  caught  the  fatal  fever,  in  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  Claire's  feelings  and  vehement  proleetations. 
On  recovering  from  the  first  shock  of  his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  the  child,  he  sud  to  Theresa  Guiocioli,  "  abe  is 
more  fortunate  than  we  are;  besides,  her  poation  in 
the  world  would  scarcely  have  allowed  her  to  t>e  happy. 
It  is  God's  will — let  us  mention  it  no  more."  His  sor- 
row for  the  child  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  compassion  or  any  revival  of  ten- 
derness for  the  child's  mother.  To  Olaire  he  appears 
to  have  been  nnrelenting  to  the  last.  Though  he  was 
compelled  to  acquit  Shelley  of  immorality,  he  seems 
to  have  remained  under  the  impreagion  that  Jane  Cler- 
mont had  given  birth  to  a  second  ohild.    lihia  nnfavor* 


Churohyard  *t  Hapvovr. 


Elsewhere  he  says,  "  I  by  no  means  Intend  to  rive  a 
natural  child  an  English  education,  because,  with  the 
disadvantages  of  her  birth,  her  after  settlement  would 
be  doubly  difBcnlt.  Abroad  with  a  fair  foreign  edu- 
cation, and  a  portion  of  6000J.  or  BOOOi.  (his  will  leav- 
ing her  60002.,  on  condition  that  she  should  not  marry 
an  Englishman,  is  here  explained  and  jnstifled).  she 
might,  and  moy,  marry  very  respectably.  In  England 
such  a  dowry  would  be  a  pittance,  while  elsewhere  it 
is  a  fortune.  It  is,  heudes,  my  wish  that  she  should 
be  a  Komsn  Catholic,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  best 
religion,  as  it  Is  assuredly  the  oldest  of  the  varions 
branches  of  Christianity."  It  only  remains  to  add 
that,  when  he  hean1  that  the  ohild  had  fallen  ill  of 
fever  in  1823,  Byron  was  almost  speechless  with  agi- 
tation, and,  on  the  news  or  her  death,  which  took  place 
Xlii 


able  opinion  of  Claire  i^  not  to  be  lost  eSghi  of,  when 
Byron  is  judged  for  his  n^iect  of  the  mother  at  the 
time  of  the  child's  death,  and  bis  omis^on  to  mak« 
any  provision  in  his  will  for  the  needy  woman  whom 
be  hod  injured  grievously. 

Allegras  rerauns  rest  beneath  the  elm-tree  at  Har- 
row* which  her  father  nsed  to  haunt  in  boyhood,  with 
the  date  of  birth  and  death,  and  the  verse^ 


'  I  ihtll  go  to  her, 


at  ahe  itutU  not  return  to  me." 


The  most  interesting  of  the  visits  paid  to  Byron 
during  the  period  of  his  life  at  Venice  waa  that  of 
Rhdiey,  who,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  at  Bagni  di 
Lnoca,  came  to  see  him  in  Anguat,  1818.    He  arrived 
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found  berself  inspired  with  &  passion  of  which  till  thftt 
moment  her  mind  could  not  have  formed  the  least 
idea;  she  had  thought  of  love  but  as  an  amnsement, 
and  now  became  its  slave."  B;ron,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  what  remained  of  a  heart  never  alienated  from 
ner  b;  any  other  mistress.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
month  thej  met  everj  daj;  and  when  the  husband 
took  her  back  to  Ravenna  she  despatched  to  her  idol 
a.  series  of  impassioned  letters,  declaring  her  resolution 
to  moold  her  life  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  'To- 
wards the  end  of  May  she  had  prepared  her  relatives 
to  receive  Byron  as  a  visitor.  He  started  in  answer 
to  the  sammons,  writing  on  his  way  the  beautifiil  stui- 
zas  to  the  Po,  beginning— 


Again  pas»ng  throngb  Ferrara,  and  visiting  Bologna, 
he  l«it  the  latter  on  the  8th,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
destination,  fonnd  the  Countess  dangerondy  ill;  bat 
his  presence,  and  theaCtentionsof  the  famous  Venetian 
doctor  Aglietti,  who  was  sent  for  by  his  advice,  re- 
stored her.  The  Count  seems  to  have  been  prood  of 
bisgnest  "I  can't  make  him  out  at  all,"  Byron  writes; 
"  he  visits  me  frequently,  and  takes  me  out  (like  Whit- 
tington  the  Lord  Mayor)  in  a  coach  and  sii  horses. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  he  is  completely  governed 
by  her — and,  for  that  matter,  so  am  1." 

On  Theresa's  recovery,  in  dread  uf  a  posuble  sepa- 
ration, he  proposed  to  fly  with  her  to  America,  to  the 
Alps,  to  "some  unsuBpected  isle  in  the  for  seas;  "  and 
she  Buggested  the  idea  of  feigning  death,  like  Jnbet, 
and  ri^ng  Irom  the  tomb.  Neither  expedient  was 
called  for.  When  the  Count  went  to  Bologna,  in  Au- 
gust, with  bis  wife,  I.ord  Byron  was  allowed  to  follow ; 
and  after  consoling  himself  daring  an  ezcnrsion  which 
the  married  pair  made  to  their  estate,  by  hovering 
about  her  empty  rooms  and  writing  in  her  books,  he 
established  himself,  on  the  Count'is  return  to  his  head- 
quarters, with  her  and  Allegra  at  Bologna.  Mean- 
while, .Byron  had  written  The  Prop)^  of  DanU 
(page  898),  and  in  Angust  the  prose  lett«r,  To  tKe  Edi- 
tor ofthiBritUk  Beviete  (page  636),  on  the  charge  of 
briber;  in  Don  Juan.  Than  this  inimitable  epistie  no 
more  laugh ter-compeiling  composition  exists.  About 
the  same  time,  we  bear  of  his  leaving  the  theatre  in  a 
convalsion  of  tears,  occasioned  by  the  representation 
of  Alfieri's  Mirra. 

He  left  Bologna  with  the  Conntess  on  the  16th  of 
September,  when  they  visited  the  Euganean  hills  and 
Arqoa,  and  wrote  their  names  together  in  the  Pil- 
grim's Book.  On  arriving  at  Venice,  the  physicians 
recommending  Madame  Qniccioli  to  country  air,  they 
settled,  still  by  her  husband's  consent,  for  the  automn 
at  La  Mira,  where  Moore  and  others  found  them  do- 
mesticated. At  the  be^nning  of  November  the  poet 
was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  tertian  fever.  In  aome 
of  bu  hours  of  delirium  he  dictated  to  his  careful 
nurses,  Fletcher  and  the  Conntess,  a  nninber  of  verses, 
which  she  assures  us  were  correct  and  sensible.  Ho 
attributes  his  restoration  to  cold  water  and  the  absence 
of  doctors;  but,  ere  his  complete  recovery.  Count 
Qniccioli  bad  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  ran 
away  with  his  own  wife.  The  lovers  Lad  for  a  time 
not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  separation,  bat  to  agree 
to  cease  their  correspondence.  In  December  Byron, 
in  a  fit  of  spleen,  had  packed  up  his  belongiogs,  with 
iview  to  return  to  England.  "He  was,"  we  are  told, 
"ready  dressed  for  the  journey,  his  boxes  on  board 
the  gondola,  his  gloves  and  cap  on,  and  even  his  little 
oane  in  bis  hand,  when  my  lord  declaree  that  if  it 
ibonld  strike  one^which  it  did — before  everything 
WW  in  order,  he  would  not  go  that  day.     It  is  evident 
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he  had  not  the  heart  to  go."  Next  day  he  heard  that 
Madame  Gniocioli  was  again  serioasly  ill,  received  and 
accepted  the  renewed  invitation  which  bound  him  to 
her  and  to  the  south.  He  left  Venice  for  the  last  dme 
almost  by  stealth,  rushed  along  the  familiar  roads,  and 
was  welcomed  at  Ravenna. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

RAVENNA — COUNTESS    OUICCIOLI— THE    DRAMAS 
— CAIN— VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 

[1820-1821.] 

BYROITS  life  at  Ravenna  was  during  the  first  months 
comparatively  calm ;  nevertheless,  he  mingled  in 
society,  took  part  in  the  Oamival,  and  was  received  at 
the  parties  of  the  Legate.    ^^  I  may  stay,''  he  writes  in 
January,  1820,  "a  day — a  week — a  year — all  my  life." 
Meanwlule,  he  imported  his  movables  from  Venice, 
hired  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Guiccioli  palace,  executed 
his  marvellously  close  translation  of  rulci's  Morgante 
Maggiore  (page  386),  wrote  his  version  of  the  story 
of  Francuca  of  Rimini  (page  899),  and  received  visits 
from  his  old  friend  Bankes  and  from  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.*    At  this  time  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  about 
armed  to  the  teeth,  apprehending  a  possible  attack  from 
assassins  on  the  part  of  Count  duicdoli.    In  April  his 
letters  refer  to  the  insurrectionary  movements  then 
beginning  agidnst  the  Holy  Alliance.    *'  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  row  here.    Last  night  they  have  over-writ- 
ten all  the  city  walls  with  *  Lip  with  the  Republic ! ' 
and  *  Death  to  the  Pope!'     The  police  have  been 
searching  for  the  subscribers,  but  have  caught  none  as 
jet    The  other  day  they  confiscated  the  whole  trans- 
lation of  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold^  and  have 
prosecuted  the  translator."    In  July  a  Papal  decree  of 
separation  between  the  Countess  and  her  nusband  was 
obtained,  on  condition  of  the  latter  paying  from  his 
large  income  a  pittance  to  the  lady  of  $1000  a  year,  and 
her  undertaking  to  live  in  her  father's  house— an  en- 
gagement which  was,  first  in  the  spirit,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  letter,  violated.    For  a  time,  however, 
she  retired  to  a  villa  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ravenna, 
where  she  was  visited  by  Byron  at  comparatively  rare 
intervals.     By  the  end  of  July  he  had  finished  Marino 
FaMero  (page  154),  and  ere  the  close  of  the  year  the 
fifth  canto  of  Don  Juan.    In  September  he  says  to 
Murray,  *'  I  am  in  a  fierce  humor  at  not  having  Scott's 
Monattery.    No  more  Keat8,t  I  entreat.    There  is  no 
hearing  the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  manikin,  I  don't 
fed  inclined  to  care  further  about  Don  Juan.  What  do 
you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  when  I  remarked  that  it  would  live  longer 
than  Childe  Harold  f    'Ah!  but  I  would  rather  have 
the  fame  of  Childe  Harold  for  three  years  than  an  im- 
mortality of  D.  J. ' "  This  is  to-day  the  common  female 
jodgment;  it  is  known  to  have  been  La  Quiccioli's,  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Leigh's,  and  by  their  joint  persuasion 
Bjron  was  for  a  season  induced  to  lay  aside  that 
*•  horrid,  wearisome  Don."t  About  this  time  he  wrote 
the  memorable  reply  to  the  remarks  on  that  poem  in 
Blackwood* B  Magaaine  (page  689),  where  he  enters  on 

*  Seefijot-oote,  page  468. 

t  Id  &  note  on  a  similar  paasage,  bearing  the  date  November  12, 
U21,  be,  however,  oonfeflses :  '*  My  indignation  at  Mr.  Keats'  de- 
preciation of  Pope  has  hardly  permitted  me  to  do  Justice  to  his 
own  genius,  which  malgr6  all  the  fantastic  fopperies  of  his  style 
was  undoubtedly  of  great  promise.  His  fragment  of  Hyperion 
teems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans,  and  is  as  sublime  as 
^ftcbylus.    He  is  a  loss  to  our  liteiatuie." 

t  See  fboc-note,  page  506. 


a  defence  of  his  life,  attacks  the  Lakers,  and  champions 
Pope  against  the  new  school  of  poetry,  lamenting  that 
his  own  practice  did  not  square  with  his  precept ;  and 
adding,  ^^  We  are  all  wrong,  except  Rogers,  Crabbe, 
and  Campbell." 

In  November  he  refers  to  reports  of  his  letters  being 
opened  by  the  Austrian  officials,  and  the  unpleasant 
things  the  Huns,  as  he  calls  them,  are  likely  to  find 
therein.  Early  in  the  next  month  he  tells  Moore  that 
the  commandant  of  their  troops,  a  brave  officer,  but 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  had  been  found  lying  at  his 
door,  with  five  slugs  in  him,  and,  bleeding  inwardly, 
had  died  in  the  palace,  where  he  had  been  brought  to 
be  nursed. 

This  incident  is  versified  in  Don  Juan  (page  608) 
with  anatomical  minuteness  of  detail.  After  trying  in 
vain  to  wrench  an  answer  out  of  death,  the  poet  ends 
in  his  accustomed  strain — 

'*  But  it  was  all  a  mystery.    Here  we  are. 
And  there  we  go ;— but  where  T    Five  bits  of  lead— 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one— send  very  Car ! " 

Assassination  has  sometimes  been  the  prelude  to 
revolution,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  has  ever  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  liberty.  Most  frequently  it  has 
served  as  a  pretext  for  reaction,  or  a  red  signal.  In 
this  instance—as  afterwards  in  1848 — overt  acts  of 
violence  made  the  powers  of  despotism  more  alert,  and 
conduced,  with  the  half-hearted  action  of  their  adver- 
saries, to  the  suppression  of  the  rising  of  1820-21. 
Byron's  sympathy  with  the  movement  seems  to  have 
been  stimulated  by  his  new  associations.  Theresa's 
brother.  Count  Pietro,  an  enthusiastic  young  soldier, 
having  returned  from  Rome  and  Naples,  surmounting 
a  prejudice  not  wholly  unnatural,  became  attached  to 
him,  and  they  entered  into  a  partnership  in  behalf  of 
what — adopting  a  phrase  often  flaunted  in  opposite 
camps — they  called  constitutional  principles.  Finally, 
the  poet  so  committed  himself  to  the  party  of  insur- 
rection that,  though  his  nationality  secured  him  from 
direct  attack,  his  movements  were  necessarily  affected 
by  the  fiasco.  In  July  the  Gambas  were  banished  from 
the  Romagna,  Pietro  being  actually  carried  by  force 
over  the  frontier ;  and,  according  to  the  articles  of  her 
separation,  the  Countess  had  to  follow  them  to  Flor- 
ence. Byron  lingered  for  some  months,  partly  from 
a  spirit  of  defiance,  and  partly  from  his  affection 
towards  a  place  where  he  had  enlisted  the  regards  of 
numerous  oeneficiaries.  The  Gambas  were  for  some 
time  bent  on  migrating  to  Switzerland ;  but  the  poet, 
after  first  acquiescing,  subsequently  conceived  a  violent 
repugnance  to  the  idea,  and  early  in  August  wrote  to 
Shelley,  earnestly  requesting  his  presence,  aid,  and  coun- 
sel. Shelley  at  once  complied^  and,  entering  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  Madame  Guiccioli,  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing her  relatives  to  abandon  their  transmontane  plans, 
and  agree  to  take  up  their  headquarters  at  Pisa.  This 
incident  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  interesting  letters,  in 
which  the  younger  poet  gives  a  vivid  and  generous 
account  of  the  surroundings  and  condition  of  his 
friend.  On  the  2d  of  August  he  writes  from  Ravenna: 
^*  I  arrived  last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  sat  up  talking 
with  Lord  B.  till  five  this  morning.  He  was  delighted 
to  see  me.  He  has,  in  fact,  completely  recovered  his 
health,  and  lives  a  life  totally  the  reverse  of  that 
which  he  led  at  Venice.  .  .  .  Poor  fellow  I  he  is  now 
quite  well,  and  immersed  in  politics  and  literature. 
We  talked  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  such  matters  last 
night,  and,  as  usual,  differed,  I  think,  more  than  ever. 
He  affects  to  patronize  a  system  of  criticism  fit  only 
for  the  production  of  mediocrity;  and,  although  all 
his  finer  poems  and  passages  have  been  produced  in 
defiance  of  this  system,  yet  I  recognize  the  pernicious 
effects  of  it  in  the  Doge  of  Venice,'*^    Again,  on  the 
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Aia  of  Bjron.  We  are  constrained  to  accept  as  correct 
the  cocgectnre  that  his  judgment  was  biased  by  their 
rivalry  in  phymcal  prowess,  and  the  political  differences 
which  afterwards  developed  between  tbem.  Lettera 
to  his  old  correspondents — to  Scott  abont  the  Wacer- 
la/B,  to  Mnrray  aboat  the  Dramas,  and  the  Vuion  of 
Judgment,  and  Cain — make  up  almost  the  sole  record 
of  the  poet's  porsnits  during  the  five  following  months. 
On  Feomarj  6  he  sent,  through  Mr.  Kinnaird,  the 
challenge  to  Sonthey,  of  the  suppreesion  of  which  he 
was  not  aware  till  May  17.  The  same  letter  cont^ns 
a  sheaf  of  the  random  cynicisms,  as — "  Cash  is  Tirtae," 
"Money  is  power;  and  when  Socrates  said  he  knew 
nothing,  he  meant  he  had  not  a  drachma" — by  which 
he  sharpened  the  shsAs  of  his  assmlanta.  A  little  later, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  I^y  Noel,  be  eipraMes 
himself  with  natural  bitt«m«es  on  bearing  that  she  bad 
in  her  will  recorded  a  wish  against  his  daughter  Ada 
seeing  his  portrait.  In  March  he  sat,  along  with  La 
Guicdoli,  to  the  sculptor  Bartolini.  On  the  24tli,wheo 
the  company  were  on  one  of  their  riding  excnreiona 
outside  tne  town,  a  half-dnuiken  dragoon  on  horseback 
broke  through  them,  and  by  accident  or  design  knocked 
Shelley  from  his  seat.  Byron,  pnrsaing  him  along  the 
Lung'  Ano,  called  for  his  name,  and,  taking  him  for 
an  officer,  flong  his  glove.  The  sound  of  the  fray 
bronght  the  serrants  of  the  Lanfranchi  to  the  door; 
and  one  of  them,  it  was  presumed — though  in  the 
Kuffle  everything  remained  uncertain — seriously 
woimded  the  dragoon  in  the  dde.  An  inveetigation 
ensued,  as  the  resnlt  of  which  the  Gambas  were 
ultimstely  exiled  from  Tuscany,  and  the  party  of 
friends  was  practically  broken  up.  Shelley  and  bis 
Kite,  with  the  WilHamsea  and  Trelswny,  soon  after 
wCtled  at  the  Yilla  Magni  at  Lerici,  in  the  Gnlf  of 
Spezia.  Byron,  with  the  Countess  and  her  brother, 
aiablisbed  themselres  in  the  Villa  Rossa,  at  Monte 
N«ro,  a  snburb  of  Leghorn,  from  which  port  at  this 
dit«  the  remains  of  Allegra  were  conveyed  to  England. 
Among  the  incidents  of  this  residence  were  the 
bamage  paid  to  the  poet  by  a  party  of  Americana;  the 
painting  of  his  portrait  and  that  of  La  Guiccioli  by 
their  comfvatriot.  West,  who  has  left  a  pleasing  aooonitt 
of  his  Tisits;  Byron's  letter  making  inquiry  about  the 
coontry  of  Bolivar  (where  it  was  fis  fancy  to  settle) ; 
tad  another  of  those  distarbancee  by  which  he  seemed 
destined  to  be  harassed.  One  of  his  servants — among 
whom  were  unruly  spirits,  apparently  selected  with  a 
kind  of  Conair  bravado — had  made  an  assault  on 
Count  Pittro,  wounding  him  in  the  face.  This  out- 
burst, though  followed  by  tears  and  peidtenoe,  con- 
firmed the  impression  of  the  Tuscan  police  that  the 
whole  company  were  dangerous,  and  made  the  gov- 
crnm«)t  press  for  their  departure.  In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  there  suddenly  appeared  at  the  villa  Mr. 
I  Loffa  Hunt,  with  his  wife  ana  six  diildren.  They  had 
I  taken  pasuge  to  Genoa,  where  they  were  received  by 
Trelawny,  in  eomroand  of  the  "Bolivar" — a  yacht 
i  constructed  in  that  port  for  Lord  Byron,  simultane- 
ously with  the  "Don  Juan"  for  Shelley.  The  latter, 
I  oa  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  came  to  meet 
Ihea  at  Leghorn,  and  went  with  them  to  Fisa.  Early 
in  July  they  were  all  established  on  the  Long'  Amo, 
hiring  assigned  to  them  the  ground-floor  of  the  pal- 

We  have  now  to  deal  briefly — amid  conflicting  aaeev- 
•Ukyaa  it  is  hard  to  deal  fikirly — with  the  last  of  the 
•eiationaly  controverted  episodes  which  need  perplex 
^Dr  narrative.  Byron,  in  wishing  Moore  from  Ravenna 
i  merry  Christmas  for  1820,  proposes  that  they  shall 
Bubart  t(^ether  in  a  newspaper,  "  with  some  imprOT»- 
neat  on  the  plan  of  the  present  scoundrels,"  "  to  give 
ihe  age  some  new  lights  on  policy,  poesy,  biogra^y, 
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HiB  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands. 
The  langhmff  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight. 
Whose  large  Blue  eyes,  fiiir  locks,  and  snowy  httids. 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite. 
And  long  liad  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine. 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh  he  left  to  cross  the  orine. 
And  traverse  raynim  shores,  and  pass  Earth^i 


central  line/ 
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The  sails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  liffht  winds  blew. 
As  fflad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 
Ana  f^tst  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 
And  then,  it  mav  be.  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  sUent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept. 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmuily  moaning  kept. 

xin. 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string. 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
When  deemed  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening : 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling, 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twuight. 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing. 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  *^6ood 
Night." 

^  Adieu,  adieu  I  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue; 
The  Night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Ton  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  foUow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  Land— Good  Night! 

*'  A  few  short  hours  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth ; 
And  Ishall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

**  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  I  f 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  r 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong: 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along. 

**  *  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind : 
Tet  marvel  not.  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love. 
And  have  no  friend  save  these  alone, 

But  thee— and  one  above. 


*  Lord  Bsrron  oriffiiutUj  intended  to  vlait  India. 

tThls  **  little  pe«re'*  waa  Robert  Rushton,  the  son  of  one 
•f  Lord  Byron's  tenants. 

t  William  Fletcher,  the  faithful  valet ;  who,  after  a  service 
ef  twenty  years  (**durinflr  which,"  he  says,  **his  Lord  was 
more  to  him  than  a  father**),  reoeived  the  PQ/grtnCi  last 
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*^ '  Mv  fether  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Tet  did  not  much  complain; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again.'— 
Enough,  euoiigh,  my  uttle  ladl 

Sucn  tears  becbme  thine  eye; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

'*  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoiDan  I } 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ^ 
Or  dost  tbon  dread  a  French  f oeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?— 
'Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak: 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blandi  a  faithful  cheek. 

**  <  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall. 

Along  the  bordering  lake. 
And  when  they  on  their  &iner  call. 

What  answer  shall  she  make? '— 
Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

Thy  grief  1^  none  gainsay; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood. 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 

**  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  f eeres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  9fm 

We  late  saw  streuning  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve. 

Nor  perils  gathering  near: 
My  greatest  gtiet  is  that  I  leave 

Ko  thing  that  claims  a  tear.{ 

*'  And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone. 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan^ 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Ferchuice  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain^ 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He  'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

"  With  thee,  my  bark,  I  'U  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to^ 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves 

And  when  you  f4il  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves  I 

My  native  Land— Good-Night  I " 

XIV. 

On,  on  the  vessel  flies ;  the  land  is  gone. 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way» 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep. 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay : 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap. 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  f^w  rustics 
reap. 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ  I  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

What  Heaven  hath  done  for  tliis  delicious  land : 


words  at  ICissoloiiffhi,  and -did  not  quit  his  remains  antfl  h» 
had  seen  them  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  HuckiuUL 

•  **  I  leave  England  without  regret— I  shall  return  to  ft 
without  pleasure.  I  am  like  Adam,  the  first  oonviot  sen* 
tenced  to  transportation ;  but  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eatea 
no  apple  hut  what  was  sour  as  a  orab."— i>mi  B.  to  Jir. 
Hbdflwon. 


CANTO    I. 
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XXVI. 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra  I  at  thy  name ; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret, 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for 

shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  I 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow  nations  sneer, 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame. 
By  foes  in  fight  overthrown,  yet  victors  here. 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a 

coming  year  ? 

xxvn. 

So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise : 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee, 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies : 
Thouffh  here  awhile  he  learn 'd  to  moralize, 
For  Meditation  fix'd  at  times  on  him ; 
And  conscious  Reason  whisper'd  to  d^ise 
His  early  youth,  misspent  in  maddest  whim ; 
But  as  he  ga^  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

xxvin. 

To  horse  I  to  horse  I  he  quits,  for  ever  auits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  hlB  soul : 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits. 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowL 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  ^et  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage. 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay. 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians'  luckless  queen ;  * 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array. 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen ; 
Lordlings  and  freres— ill.«orted  fry  I  ween  I 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen. 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt. 
And  bow  the  Imee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  vamisn 
guilt. 

XXX. 

O'er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hUls 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  freebom  race). 
Whereon  to  saze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant 

place. 
Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase. 
And  marveimen  should  quit  their  easy  chair. 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace. 
Oh  I  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air. 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXI. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede. 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend ; 

*  Direct  ref  erenoes  to  the  historical  notes  of  the  Appendix 
will  be  made  hereafter  throuffhout  the  volume  by  small, 
bold-faced  fl«riiree,  thus  (1). 

t  As  I  found  the  Portuguese,  so  T  have  characterised  them. 
That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in  courage,  is  evident. 
The  late  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  have  effaced  the  follies 
of  Cintra.  He  has,  indeed,  done  wonders:  he  has,  perhaps, 
changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  reconciled  rival  super- 
stitions, and  bafBed  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before 
his  predecessors.— 1812. 

t  Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pelagius 
preserved  his  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturlas, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  after  some  centuries, 
completed  their  struggle  by  the  conquest  of  Qranada.   **  Al- 
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Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed  I 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  apjpear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader 

knows — 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend : 
For  Spain  is  compassed  by  unyielding  foes. 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection'^ 


woes. 


XXXII. 


Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  neet. 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  r 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride  ? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ? — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  ana  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountams  dark  and  tall, 
Bise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from 
Gaul: 

xxxni. 

But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides. 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook. 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook. 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  f oemen  flow ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.t 

XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd. 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast. 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  Knight,  in  mailed  splendor  drost : 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the 

stron£[ ; 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  op- 

press'd. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain  1  renown 'd,  romantic  land  I 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagic  bore. 
When  Cava's  traitor  sire  flrst  caU'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic 

gore  ?  J 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  snore  ? 
Bed  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent 

pale. 
While  Afnc's  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish  matrons' 

wail. 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  ? 
Ah  I  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  &te ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 


most  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  weU  as  the  voice  of  tradi- 
tlon,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible  viola- 
tion by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors  C^ba 
or  Cava.  She  was  the  dau^rhter  of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the 
Gothic  monarches  principal  lieutenants,  who,  when  the  crime 
was  perpetrated,  was  enga^red  in  the  defence  of  Ceuta  against 
the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  sov- 
ereign and  the  dishonor  of  his  daughter.  Count  Julian  f  ozvot 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and,  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  Musa,  then  the  Caliph's  lieutenant  in  AfHoa,  he 
countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saraoeos 
and  Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tarlk;  the 
issue  of  which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderiok,  and 
the  oooupation  of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moon.** 


CANTO    I. 


CHILD E  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.      xux.-i.vin. 


And  ehedks  bis  song  to  execrate  €k)doy, 
Hie  royid  wittol  Gharles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  blaok-^3red 
boy, 
And  gore-ftu^  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate 
joy, 

XLIX. 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  tunets  rest. 
Wide  scatter'd  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded 

ground; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward's  darken'd 

vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  wateh-flameL  and  the  host. 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest ; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  Doast, 
And  points  to  yonder  difb,  which  oft  were  won  and 

lost 

L. 

And  whomsoe'er  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bean  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue. 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  wh<mi  to 
greet:* 

.  Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true ! 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue. 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  doak, 

Could  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 
smoke. 

LI. 

At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load : 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain  howitzer,  the  broken  nSui, 
The  bristling  palisade,  tne  fosse  o'erflow'd, 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never-vacant  watch, 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd. 
The  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,!  the  ever-blazing  match, 

LH. 

Portend  the  deeds  to  come :— but  he  whose  nod 

Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 

A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod, 

A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay : 

Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their 

way; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah,  Spain  1  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day. 
When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings  un- 

furl'd. 
And  thou  snalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades 

hurl'd  I 

LIIL 

And  must  they  fall,  the  young,  the  proud,  the 

brave. 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chief's  unwholesome  reign  ? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave. 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  l^)ain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 


of  the  alit  are  beautiful.  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  the  VritMAtpt 
de  la  Am,  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  fiunilj,  was  born  at  Bad- 
ajos,  on  the  fktmtiers  of  Portn^al,  and  was  oriflrinally  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  ffuaids,  tfll  his  person  attracted  the 
queen*s  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Aloudia,  ftc^ 
ftc.  It  is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards  universally  impute 
the  ruin  of  their  country. 

*  The  red  oockade»  with  ^Fernando  VH.**  in  the  centre. 

f  All  who  have  seen  a  battery  wiU  recollect  the  pyramidal 
form  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled.  The  Sierra  Morena 
was  fbrtifled  in  every  defile  through  which  I  passed  in  my 
way  to  Seville. 
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Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  supE^ianfft  appeal? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valor  acts  in  vainr 
And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skfll.  Youth's  fire,  and  Manhood^ 
heart  of  steel  r 

LIV. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  e^K>used, 
Sunff  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war  f 
Ana  she.  whom  cmce  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay^et  iar. 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  vet  warm  oeaa 
Stalks  with  Minerva%  step  where  Mars  might  quaka 
to  tread. 

LV. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale. 
Oh  I  had  you  known  her  in  ner  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black 

veil. 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower. 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace. 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Grorgon  face. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearful 

chase. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks— she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain— she  fills  his  fatal  post; 
Her  fellows  flee— she  checks  their  base  career; 
The  foe  retires— she  heads  the  sallying  host ; 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  V 
Who  can  avenge  so  weU  a  leader's  mil  ? 
What  maid  remove  when  man's  flush'd  hope  is 

lost? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flyinff  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand  before  a  oatter'd  wall  ft 

LVn. 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
But  form'd  for  all  the  vntching  arts  of  love : 
Tho  wh  thus  in  arms  they  emmate  her  sons. 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'T  is  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove. 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate : 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  as 
great. 

LVin. 

The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chm  which  bears  his  touch : 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nest. 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such : 
Her  glance  how  vdldly  beautiful  I  how  much 
Hath  Fhcebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek. 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous 

clutch  I 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear  I  how  languid,  wan, 
and  weak! 


X  Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saraffon,  who  by 
her  valor  elevated  herself  to  the  hiflrhest  rank  of  heroines. 
When  the  author  was  at  Seville  she  walked  daily  on  the 
Prado,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders  by  command  of  the 
Junta.  The  exploits  of  Auffustlna,  the  famous  heroine  of 
both  the  sieHres  of  Saraffon,  are  recorded  at  length  in  Soutb- 
ey*s  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  time  when  she 
first  attracted  notice  by  mounting  a  battery  where  her  lover 
had  faUen,  and  workinflr  a  nrun  in  his  room,  she  was  in  her 
twenty-second  year,  exceedlngiy  pretty*  and  in  a  soft  fem* 
Inine  style  of  t>eaa|y. 


CANTO    I. 


CHILD E  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  Lxxi.-Lxxxra. 


LXXI. 

All  have  their  fooleries—not  alike  are  thine, 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea  I 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimeth  nine, 
Thy  saint-adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  YmoiN  teased  to  shnve  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare  : 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion 
snare. 

Lxxn. 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clears, 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heiurd, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  Mnght  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skilled  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye. 
Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  neal  the  wound ; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doomed  to  die. 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  Love's  sad 
archery. 

LXXIII. 

Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tongues— on  gallant  steeds. 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-poised 

lance. 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds, 
And  lowlv  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their  scans,  their  chargers  f eatly  prance : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day. 
The  crowd's  foud  shout  and  ladies'  lovely  glance, 
Best  prize  of  better  acts^  they  bear  away, 
nd  all  that  kings  or  chiefe  e'er  gain  their  toils 


And 


repay. 


LXXIV. 


In  costly  sheen  and  saudy  cloak  array'd, 
But  all  afoot,  the  lignt-limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o'er. 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed : 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  no  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed— 
AlasI  too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lol  the  signal  falls. 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  soimding  foot. 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to 

suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

TiXXYI. 

Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fix'd :  away. 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  I  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimble  coursers  veer ; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  lie  ^oes; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear ; 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance,  lance ;  loud  bellowings 
speak  his  woes. 

LXXVII. 

Again  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail. 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse; 
Though  man  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail, 
Yain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse ; 
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Another,  hideous  siffht  \  unseam'd  appears. 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  pantins  source ; 
Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeole  frame  be 
rears; 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharm'd  he 

bears.  

LXXVin. 

Foil'd,  bleedinff ,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 
FuU  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 
'Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  plav. 
Shake  the  red  cloak  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering 

way — 
Vain  ragel  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
Wn^  his  fierce  eye— t  is  past— he  sinks  upon  the 

sand! 

LXXTX. 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  «pine, 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deaoly  weapon  lies. 
He  stops-^e  starts— disdaining  to  decline : 
Slowly  ne  fklls,  amidst  triumphant  cries. 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struf^gle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears— on  high 
The  corse  is  piled— sweet  sight  for  vulvar  eyes- 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  aloiig,scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 

■J  A  A  ^ . 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain  I 
Thougn  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should  meet  the 

foe. 
Enough,  alas!  in  humble  homes  remain. 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow. 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm 

stream  must  fiow. 

LXXXI. 

But  Jealousv  has  fied :  his  bars,  his  bolts. 
His  wither'd  sentinel,  Duenna  sage  I 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  som  revolts. 
Which  the  stem  dotard  deem'd  he  could  encage. 
Have  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  vanish 'd  age. 
Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen 
(Ere  War  uprose  in  his  volcimic  rage). 
With  braided  tresses  boimding  o'er  tne  green, 
WhUe  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night 's  lover4oving 
Queen? 

LXXXII. 

Oh  I  many  a  time  and  oft  had  Harold  loved. 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  rapture  is  a  dream ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved. 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  leam'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings : 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  fiowers  its  bubbling  venom 
fiings. 

LXXXIII. 

Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind. 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise : 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes : 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  files ; 
And  Vice,  that  di^  her  own  voluptuous  tomb. 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim  I  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  \m  fekied  brow  curst  Cain's  imresting 
doom. 


CANTO  II.        CHILD E  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye, 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  fend :  * 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility ! 
None  hugg'd  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  fallen  Chiv- 
alryl 

LXXXVi. 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate  I 

Thev  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free, 

A  kingpfess  people  for  a  nerveless  state: 

Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftuns  flee, 

True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery: 

Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  Imt 

life, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 
War ,  VTar  is  still  the  cry  ,**  War  even  to  the  knits  I '' t 


Ye  who  .would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards 

know, 
Gro,  read  whate'er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife: 
Whatever  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life : 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife. 
War  mouldetn  there  each  weapon  to  hb  need- 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife, 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed. 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed  I 

LXXXVin. 

Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 
Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain. 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain. 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw ; 
Let  their  bleachM  bones,  and  blood's  imbleaching 

stain, 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe : 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw ! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor  vet,  alas  I  the  dreadful  work  is  done : 
Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees ; 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun, 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fall'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain;  if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd : 
Strange  retribution  1  now  Columbia's  ease 
Bepairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustain 'd, 
While  o'er  the  parent  clime  prowls  Murder  imre- 
strain'd. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 

Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 

Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead, 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right. 

When  shall  her  Oli ve-Branch  be  free  from  blight  ? 


*  AUudlng  to  the  oonduot  and  death  of  Solano,  the  gov- 
emor  of  Oadis,  in  May,  180O. 

f  **War  to  the  knif '^ "— Palaf ox's  answer  to  the  French 
general  at  the  stege  of  Saragoaa. 

t  The  Honorable  John  Wingfleld,  of  the  Guards,  who  died 
of  a  fever  at  Coimbra  (May  14, 1811).  I  had  knowir  him  ten 
years,  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of 
mine.  In  the  short  space  of  one  month  I  have  lost  her  who 
gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who  had  made  that  being 
tolerable.   To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no  fiction  :— 

^Insatiate  archer  I  could  not  one  suffice? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain. 

And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  flU*d  her  horn.*' 

I  sboold  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Cbarles  Skinner  Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  College,  0am- 
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When  shallshe  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil  ? 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil. 
And  Freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  Uie 
soill 

XCL 

And  thou,  my  friend  1 1— since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  mth.  the 

strain — 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  e'en  Friendship  to  comphkin : 
But  thus  unlaurell'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten  save  the  lonelv  breast. 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Glorv  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest  I 
What  hadst  tnou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest  ? 

xcn. 

Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteemed  the  most  I 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  da3rs  for  ever  lost. 
In  dr^uns  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here  I 
And  Mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes. 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier, 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose. 
And  moum'd  and  moumor  lie  united  in  repose. 

xcin. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage : 
Ye  who  of  hun  mav  further  seek  to  know 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  ma^  scribble  moe. 
Is  this  too  much  ?  stem  Cntic  1  say  not  so: 
Patience  I  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom'd  to  go : 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands 
were  quell'd. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


I. 

Come,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven  I— but  thou,  alas  I 
Didst  neverj^et  one  mortal  song  inspire — 
Groddess  of  Wisdom  I  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  vtrar  and  wasting  fire,2 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire : 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  fiame,  and  ages  slow. 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish 'd  breasts 
bestow. 


bridge,  were  he  not  too  much  above  aU  praise  of  mine.  His 
powers  of  mind  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater  honors, 
against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any  graduaU-  on 
record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently  established  his  fame 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  acquired;  while  his  softer  qualities 
live  in  the  recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him  too  weU  to 
envy  his  superiority.  Matthews,  the  idol  of  Lord  Byron  at 
college,  was  drowned,  while  bathing  in  the  0am,  on  the  Sd 
of  August. 

ft  Part  of  the  Acropolis  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
magaaine  during  the  Venetian  siege.— On  the  highest  part 
of  Lycabettus,  as  Chandler  was  informed  by  anTejre-witneas, 
the  Venetians,  in  1687,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pleoea  of 
cannon,  when  they  battered  the  Acroptdis.  One  of  tlie 
bombs  was  fatal  to  some  of  the  sculpture  on  the  west  front 
of  the  Parthenon. 
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XI.-XXI. 


Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh : 
Unmoyed  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 

XI. 

But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 

On  high,  where  Pallas  lin^er'd,  loth  to  Aee 

The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 

The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 

Blush,  Caledonia!  such  thy  son  could  be  I 

England !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine : 

Thy  freebom  men  should  spare  what  once  was 

free; 
Yet  they  could  yiolate  each  saddening  shrine, 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine. 

XII. 

But  most  the  modem  Fict's  ignoble  boast, 

To  riye  what  Groth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath 

spared:* 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  natiye  coast, 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceiyed,  whose  hand  prepared. 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 
Her  sons,  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard. 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  j^ins,* 
And  neyer  knew,  till  then,  tiie  weight  of  l)eepot'8 

chains. 

xni. 

What  I  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  ? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slayes  her  bosom  wrung. 
Tell  not  the  aeed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  limd : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand, 
Which  enyious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to 
stand. 

XIV. 

Where  was  thine  .^igis,  PallasI  that  appall'd 
Stem  Alaric  and  Hayoc  on  their  way  r  f 
Where  Peleus'  son  ?  whom  Hell  in  yam  inthrall'd, 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  I 
What  I  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more, 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey? 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stjni^ian  shore. 
Nor  now  presented  the  walls  he  loyed  to  shield  be- 
fore. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks  on  thee, 
Nor  feels  as  loyers  o'er  the  dust  they  loyed ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  re- 

moyed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoyed 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  royed, 
And  once  again  th^  hapless  bosom  gored. 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gkxia  to  northern  climes 

abhorr'd  I 

XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold  ?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  waye  ? 


*  I  cannot  resist  availing'  myself  of  the  permission  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Clarke,  wliose  name  requires  no  comment  with 
the  public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tenfold  weight  to  my 
te6timony,to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  very  obUsrinff 
letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  above  lines :— ^  When  the 
last  of  the  metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  and  in 
moving  of  it  a  great  part  of  the  superstructure,  with  one  of 
the  triglyphs,  was  thrown  down  by  the  workmen  whom  Lord 
Elgin  employed,  the  Dlsdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief  done 
to  the  building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a 
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Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loyed  one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gaye. 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes : 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslaye ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times. 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

XVII. 

He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  yiew'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight : 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow. 
The  conyoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  fli^t. 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  brayely  now. 
So  gayly  curl  the  wayes  before  each  dashing  prow. 

XVIU. 

And  oh.  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
The  weu-reeyed  guns,  the  netted  canopy ,t 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high : 
Hark,  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle 

glides; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skillful  urchin  guides. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain. 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  waDcs : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 
SUent  and  fear'd  by  all— not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  presenre 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  eyer  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,howeyer  stem,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerye. 

XX. 

Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  I 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray ; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sau. 
That  laj^ging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah !  grieyance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay. 
To  waste  on  sluggisn  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze ! 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thus  loitmn£[  pensiye  on  the  willing  seas. 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
these! 

XXI. 

The  moon  is  up ;  by  Heayen,  a  loyely  eve  I 
Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  wayes  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe: 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ; 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move. 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to 
roye. 


tear,  and  in  a  suppUcatlnff  tone  <»f  roioe  said  to  Lusleri, 
T4k«t\  I  was  present."  TheDisdariUluded  to  was  the  father 
of  the  present  Disdar. 

f  Aocordinir  to  Zoslmus,  Minerva  and  Achilles  friirhtened 
Alaric  from  the  Acropolis;  but  others  relate  that  the  Gothio 
king  was  nearly  as  mischievous  as  the  Scottish  peer.  See 
Chandler.  , 

t  To  prevent  blocks  or  spUnters  from  falling  on  deok  dur- 
ing action. 
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Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes : 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise ; 
Brisk  Ck)nfidence  still  best  with  woman  copes : 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns 
thy  hopes. 

XXXV. 

T is  an  old  lesson;  Time  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honor  lost. 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion  I  these ! 
If  ^  kindly  cruel,  early  hope  is  crost. 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease. 
Not  to  be  cured  when  love  its^  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 

Away  I  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song. 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain  path  to  tread, 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led— 
Gumes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e  w  in  new  Utopias  were  read, 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught. 

xxxvn. 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Though  always  changing  in  her  aspect  mild ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill. 
Her  never-wean'd,  though  not  her  favor'd  child. 
Oh !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
Where  nothing  polish'd  dares  pollute  her  path : 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled. 
Though  I  have  markM  her  when  none  other  hath. 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  b^ 
in  wrath. 

XXX  vm. 

Land  of  Albania  I  where  Iskander  rose, 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise. 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise: 
Land  of  Albania  1  *  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men ! 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  anse. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen. 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city's 
ken. 

XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  pass'd  the  barren  spot 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave ;  ♦ 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot. 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Li^bian^  grave. 
Dark  Sappho  I  could  not  verse  immor&l  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  ? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  may 
aspire. 

XL. 

fT  was  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afor ;  t 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ;  t 

'Ithaoa. 

f  Leucadla,  now  Santa  Maura.  Ttom  the  promontory  (the 
liOver*8  Leap)  Sappho  te  said  to  have  thrown  herself. 

t  Aotfum  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  mention.  The 
battle  of  Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  oonaiderable,  but  less 
known,  was  fou^rht  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Here  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  lost  his  left  hand. 

ft  It  is  said,  that,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  batUe  of 
Aotium,  Antony  had  thirteen  kings  at  his  levee.—*'  To-day  " 

1% 


Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delig^ 

gom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  g^dlant  fight. 
But  loathed  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laugh'd  at  mar* 
tial  wight. 

XLI. 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe. 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow* 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  ihsX  ancient  mount, 
He  watch 'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
front. 

XLn. 

Mom  dawns:  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak. 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  riDs, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer; 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  \nlder  men  appear, 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  docong 
year. 

XLHI. 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dr^td  to  view : 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  were 

few; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet: 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toU  of  travel  sweet. 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  sum- 
mer's heat. 

XLIV. 

Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
Though  sadly  scoff  'd  at  by  the  circumcised. 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamner'd  priesthood  dear; 
Churchman  and  vota^r  alike  despised. 
Foul  Superstition  I  howsoe'er  disguised. 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized. 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss  I 
Who  from  tme  worship's  gold  can  separate  thy 
dross? 

XLV. 

Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing  I 
In  vender  rippling  bay^  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Koman  cnief  and  Asian  king  2 
To  doubdul  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
Look  where  the  second  Csesar's  trophies  rose  I B 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear'd  them,  withering; 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  I 
God  I  was  thy  globe  ordain'a  for  such  to  win  and 
lose? 

XLVI. 

From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  Blyria's  vales, 

(Nov.  12),  '*I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Aottunu  near 
which  Antony  lost  the  world.  In  a  small  bay,  where  two 
friflrates  could  hardly  manoeuvre:  a  broken  waU  is  the  sole 
remnant.'*— Byron  to  his  Mother, 

I  Nicopolis,  whose  ruins  are  most  extensive.  Is  at  some 
distance  from  Actium,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hi|^x>drome 
survives  in  a  few  fragments.  These  ruins  aie  larve  manrnr 
of  brickwork,  the  bricks  of  which  are  joined  by  Interatlcee  of 
mortar  as  larre  as  the  bricks  themselves,  and  equally  durable.. 
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Cbilde  Harold  passed  o*er  many  a  momnt  sal^ime, 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales ; 
Yet  in  fomed  Attica  such  lovdv  dales 
Are  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  diann  they  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most, 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 
coast. 

xLvn. 

He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake,* 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albanians  chief  ,t  whose  dr^d  conmiand 
Is  lawless  law ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold ; 
Tet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain  band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rockv  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  rar,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold.) 

XLVin. 

Monastic  Zitza  1 2  from  thy  shady  brow, 
ThoQ  smaU  but  fovor'd  root  of  holy  around  I 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below. 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are 

found! 
Bock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrents  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  dotn  roU 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 

thesouL 

XLIX. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hiU, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Bising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity. 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high : 
Here  dwells  the  calover,||  nor  rude  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cneer ;  the  passerby 
Jis  welcome  stiU ;  nor  heedless  will  he  nee 
ram  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to 

AAA 

L. 

Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest, 
f'ledi  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  wiU  fan  his  brcASt, 
From  heaven  inself  he  may  mhale  the  breeze ; 
The  plain  is  &r  beneath— oh  I  let  him  seize 
^ne  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay. 
And  gaze,  untired,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve 
away. 

LI. 

^ky  and  huge,  enlarffing  on  the  sight, 
Natore's  volcuic  amphitheatre,! 

*  Aooordlng  to  PonqaeylUe,  the  lake  of  YanJna :  tmt  Pou^ 
<I*i«*1Ue  ia  alwAys  out. 

^  The  oelebmtedAU  Pacha.  *"  The  name  of  the  Pacha  to  All, 
^bebooulderedamanof  tbeflnestabmtleB:  hesoverns 
ue  whole  of  Albania  (the  ancient  myTloam),  Rfrfnia,  and 
Pwt  of  lfaoedonia.'*-Bvftm  to  hU  MoUwr, 

t  Ytvt  thoofluid  SuUotea,  amonic  the  rooks  and  in  the  castle 
«'  Sou,  wlthftood  tUrtj  thousand  Albanians  for  eighteen 
'|^:tbe^8tleatla8tiras  taken  by  bribery.  In  thto  oon- 
5J**||»ro  were  several  acts  performed  not  unworthy  of  the 
I'^ttardayBofGieeoe. 

•The  convent  and  ylUase  of  Zitza  are  four  hours'  journey 
|i^Joaniiina,orYanina,theca|)ltalof  thePachalick.  In 
^▼aOeythe  rlrer  Kalamas  (once  the  Acheron)  flows,  and, 
^^^^frorn  Zltaa.  forms  a  fine  cataract.  The  situation  to 
^^1^9*  ^  finest  in  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Delvin- 
•CM  tnd  parte  of  Aoamania  and  iBtoUa  may  contest  the 
V^  Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in  Attica,  even  C2ape  Ocdonna 
•M  Port  Baphti, are  rery  inferior;  as  also  every  scene  In 
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Chimsera's  alps  extend  from  left  to  right : 

Beneath  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir ; 

Flocks  play,  tr^  wave,  streams  flow,  the  moim- 

tainfir 
Nodding  above ;  behold  black  Acheron !  ** 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto !  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon, 
Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek 

for  none. 

Ln. 

Ne  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
Yeil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills:  here  men  are  few. 
Scanty  tne  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot : 
But,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth ;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scattered  flock. 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote  ft 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived 
shock. 

Lin. 

Oh  I  where.  Dodona  I  is  thine  aged  grove. 
Prophetic  fount  and  oracle  divine  V 
What  valley  echo'd  the  response  of  Jove  ? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer's  shrine  ? 
All,  all  forgotten— and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool !  the  &te  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  be- 
neath the  stroke  I 

LIV. 

Epirus'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  ey* 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Sprinjg  yclad  in  grassy  dye : 
Ev'n  on  a  plain  no  humble  bekuties  lie, 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassv  waters  dance. 
Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  m  midnight's  solemn 
trance. 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,tt 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by ;  H 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  ^therinff  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  bsmks  windmg  waruy, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky. 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream;  and  drawing 

nigh. 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthen- 
ing glen.  I 


Ionia,  or  the  Troad:  I  am  almost  Inclined  to  add  the  approach 
to  Constantinople :  but«  from  the  dilTerent  features  of  the 
last,  a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made. 

I  The  Greek  monks  are  so  caUed. 

Y  The  Chimariot  mountains  appear  to  hare  been  Tolcanio. 

**  Now  called  Kalamas. 

t^  Albanese  cloak. 

tt  Anciently  Mount  Tomarua. 

H  The  river  Laos  was  fuU  at  the  time  the  author  passed  it; 
and,  immediately  abore  Tepaleen,  was  to  the  eye  as  wide  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster;  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  and  his  f  ellow-trayeller.  In  the  summer  it  must  be 
much  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  river  in  the 
Levant;  ndther  Acbelous,  Alpheus,  Acheron,  Scamander, 
nor  Cayster,  approached  it  in  breadth  or  beauty. 

II  **  All  Pacha,  hearing  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in 
his  dominions,  left  orders  in  Yanina,  with  the  commandant, 
to  provide  a  house,  and  supply  me  with  every  kind  of  neces- 
sary ffraUB,   I  rode  out  on  the  vliier's  horses,  and  saw  the 

tlaces  of  himself  and  grsndsons.**— Byron'a  hetten, 
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LVI. 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower, 
And  underneath  the  wide  overarching  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  oi  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim 'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 
Slayes,eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

LVII. 

Bichly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store, 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adom'd  the  corridor; 
And  ort-times  through  the  area's  echoing  door. 
Some  hiffh-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  away : 
The  TuTK,  the  Greek,  the  AJbanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array. 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the 
close  of  day. 

Lvni. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son ; 
The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak, 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 

Are  mix'd  conspicuous:  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
Tliere  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops, 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are 

found: 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground: 
Hadf- whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heara  to  praie ; 
Hark  1  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound, 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
"There  is  no  god  but  (Jod!— to  prayer— lol  God  is 
great  1'' 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Bamazani's  ftot 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain ; 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past. 
Bevel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menialtrain 
Preptured  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain. 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  dhi. 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  oiu  and  in. 

LXI. 

Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard :  apart, 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil'd,  to  move, 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares. 
Blest  cares  I  all  other  feelu^  far  above  I 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears. 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion 
shares. 

Lxn. 

In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 

*  The  fate  of  All  was  preolselj  suoh  as  the  poet  antici- 
pated. For  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  assassination. 
In  February,  ISBB,  see  Walsh's  Journey.   His  head  was  sent 
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Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes : 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While  Grentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face, 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace. 

LXin. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
HI  suits  the  passions  which  oeloug  to  youth ; 
Love  conquers  age— «o  Hafiz  hath  averr'd. 
So  sings  tne  Teiib,  and  he  sinra  in  sooth — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  ruth, 
B^ieeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  nave  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tootii; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal 

span. 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood 

began.* 

LXIV. 

'Mid  manv  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  Pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet. 
And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury, 
Tillquickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise: 
And  were  it  humbler,  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  jo3rs. 
And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both 
destroys. 

LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly  I  but  their  friendship 

sure, 
When  Gratitude  or  Yalor  bids  them  bleed. 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVI. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendor  and  success; 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,  within  their  power. 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof. 
When  less  btobarians  would  have  cheer'd  him 

less. 
And  fellow-countr3rmen  have  stood  aloof — f 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand 

the  proof  I 

Lxvn. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore. 
When  all  aroqnd  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more; 
Yet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore. 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  nught  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting 

sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-worlu 

LXVin. 

Vain  fear  I  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome 

hand. 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous: 

swamp, 


to  Oonstantlnople,  and  exhibited  at  the  gates  of  the  s^ 
rsffllo. 
f  Alluding  to  the  wreoken  of  OomwalL 
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Kinder  than  polish 'd  slaves,  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments 

damp. 
And  fill'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful 

lamp, 
And  spread  their  fare;  though  homely,  all  they 

bad: 
Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy's  rare  stamp : 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the 

bad. 

LXIX. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain  land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress, 
And  wasted  fkr  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acamania's  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  seasoned,  and  with  labors  tanned, 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous'  tide. 
And  from  his  further  bank  ^tolia's  wolds  espied. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  IJtraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hiU's  grove. 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast, 
Ab  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the  west, 
Kissing,  not  rufOing,  the  blue  deep's  serene : 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest ; 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene. 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  N^^ht's  soft  presence 
glean. 

LXXI. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly 

Uazed, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fkrt,* 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  sta^:id  aghast ; 
For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past, 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began ; 
Each  Palikar  t  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd  to  man. 
YdHng  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  danced  the  kirtlea 

clan. 

LXXII. 

Child®  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood. 
And  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelry, 
^or  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude : 
j^sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee ; 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd, 
^eir  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flAahing  free, 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdlesSream'd. 
Whfle  thos  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 
scream'd:— 4 

I  TambotjboiI  Tambourgilt  thy  larum  afkr 
AiTS^^^P®  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war; 
AU  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
^^wmariot,  Dlyrian,  and  dark  SuUote  I  \ 

2. 

Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  SuUote. 
^  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote? 


The  AlbaiiJaii  HoflMbnans  do  not  abetmin  from  wine,  and, 
""JO.  ▼«r7  few  of  the  others. 

/J^'^kar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  sinffle  person, 
n^  iuauu^  a  general  name  for  a  soldier  amongst  the 
Jf^^iodAlhaneee  who  speak  Romaic;  it  means,  properly, 

^Dnuamer. 

*  These  itanxss  are  ptrtlj  taken  from  dilTerent  Albanese 


I 


To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the 
rock. 

8. 

Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  r 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe? 


Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
For  a  time  thev  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase ; 
But  those  scares  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

6. 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves, 
And  teach  the  nale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  capuve  on  shore. 

6. 

I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply. 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
SluUl  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing 

hair. 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 

I  love  the  fair  f^tce  of  the  maid  in  her  vouth, 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  snail  soothe; 
Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  the  many-toned 

lyre. 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,|| 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors'  yell ; 
The  roofe  that  we  flred,and  the  plunder  we  shared. 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter'd,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9. 

I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear; 
He  neither  must  mow  who  would  serve  the  Vizier : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

10. 

Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped. 
Let  the  yellow-hair 'df  Giaours**  view  his  norse- 

taOtt  with  dread; 
When  his  Delhis  tX  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the 

banks. 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks  I 

11. 

Selictar !  W  unsheathe  then  our  chief's  scimitar : 
Tambourgi  I  thy  larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore. 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  morel 

LXXIII. 

Fair  Greece  I  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  I  s,  6 
Lnmortal,  though  no  more ;  though  fallen,  great  I 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long-accustom 'd  bondage  uncreate  ? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await. 


songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  out  by  the  exposl* 
tlon  of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 

I  It  was  taken  b j  storm  from  the  French. 

Y  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  Russians. 

••  Infidel. 

tt  The  insignia  of  a  Pacha. 

tt  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  forlorn  hope. 

H  Sword-bearer. 
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The  bopeleBS  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermop^'s  sepulchral  strait— 
Oh  I  who  that  gallant  spirit  shaU  resume, 
Lei^  from  Eurotas'  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the 

tomb?  

LXXIV. 

^irit  of  Freedom  I  whrai  on  Pbyle's  brow  * 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 
Not  thirty  t3rrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land ; 
Kor  rise  thv  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  TurKish  hand ; 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  deed, 
unmannM. 

LXXV. 

In  an  save  form  alone^  how  changed  1  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  bum'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty  I 
And  many  dieam  withal  the  hour  is  ni^h 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage: 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solelj  dare  encounter  hostile  rage. 

Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  mournful 

page.  

LXXVl. 
Hereditarv  bondsmen  I  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 

blow? 
Bv  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ?  no  I 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe  I 
Greece!  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same; 

Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thy  years  of  shame. 

Lxxvn. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Beceive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ;  t 
Or  Wahab's  rel>Bl  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet's  t  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil. 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless 
toil. 

Lxxvm. 

Yet  mark  their  mirth— ere  lenten  days  begin. 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer : 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Kepentance  wear. 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

Lxxrx. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine. 
Oh,  Stamboul  1 2  once  the  empress  of  their  reign? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altaro  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas  I  her  woes  wtU  stiU  pervade  my  strain  I) 

^  Phyle,  whloh  oommaQdi  a  beautif  ill  ylew  of  Athens,  has 

8tiU  considerable  remains.   It  was  seised  by  Thrasybulus, 

previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty. 

f  When  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  sev^al  years. 

%  Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by  the 

'ahabeos,  a  sect  yearly  increasinflr* 

Of  Ck>n8tantlnople,  Lord  Byron  says;— ''I  have  seen  the 

IS  of  Athens,  of  Bphesus,  and  Delphi ;  I  have  traversed 
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C^v  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng, 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 
Nor  oft  I  Ve  seen  such  siffht,  nor  heard  such  song, 
As  woo^d  the  eye,  and  thriU'd  the  Bosphorus  along. 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore, 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  c^ised  her  tcme. 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippluig  watera  made  a  pleasant  moan: 
The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone. 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o^er  the  wave, 
*T  was.  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave. 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the  banks  they 
lave. 

LXXXT. 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home. 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand. 
Or,  gently  prest,  return 'd  the  pressure  still : 
Oh,  Liove  I  young  Love  1  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cjmic  prattle  as  he  will, 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's  years 
of  mi  

Lxxxn. 

But,  midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade. 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain. 
Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  betray 'd  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stern  disdain: 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud. 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud  I 

Lxxxni. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-bom  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-bom  patriot  still  can  Ixraist: 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  au  he  lost. 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost. 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword : 
Ah,  Greece  I  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee 

most — 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde  I 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 
When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men. 
Then  mayst  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  th^a. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendor  renovate, 
Becall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and 

Fate?  

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe. 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou  I 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,  || 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favorite  now : 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow. 


flrreat  part  of  Turkey,  and  many  other  parts  of  Burope,  and 
some  of  Asia ;  but  I  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
which  yielded  an  impression  like  the  prospect  on  each  side 
from  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn.** 

I  On  many  of  the  mountains,  particularly  Llakura,  the 
snow  never  is  entirely  melted,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer;  but  I  never  saw  it  lie  on  the  i^aics. 
even  in  winter. 
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Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  montunents  of  mortal  birth. 
So  pmsh  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  WorUi ; 

LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave ;  * 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  clifl,t  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave, 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmofested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oWvion,  feebly  brave, 
while  stnmgers  only  not  regardless  pass. 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh 

LXXXVII. 

Yet  are  thv  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honeyM  wealth  Hymettus  jrields ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beun  Mendelr s  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

Lxxxvm. 

Where'er  we  tread  't  is  haunted,  holy  ground : 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush 'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Mara- 
thon. 

LXXXIX. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same ; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord ; 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword, 
Ab  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ;  t 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career. 

XC. 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 

*  Of  Mount  PenteUcns,  from  whence  the  marble  was  du^ 
thtt  ooDstrocted  the  imbUc  edlfloes  of  Athens.  The  modem 
name  to  Mount  Mendeli.  An  immense  cave  formed  by  the 
<niarrto8,  stiU  remains,  and  wUl  till  the  end  of  time. 

t  In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
tbere  to  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To 
Hie  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaust- 
ible souroo  of  observation  and  design ;  to  the  philosopher, 
^  supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conversations  wiU  not 
be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  wiU  be  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect  over  **  Isles  that  crown  the  .figean 
<)eep ;  '*  but  for  an  Englishman  Colonna  has  yet  an  additional 
interest  as  the  actual  spot  of  lUconer's  Shipwreck.  PaUas 
and  Plato  are  forgotten  in  the  recoUectlon  of  Palconer  and 
Campbell  :— 

''Here  in  the  deed  of  night,  by  Lonna's  steep, 
llie  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep." 
This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen  at  sea  from  a  great  dis- 
^uice.  In  two  journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyage,  to 
Cape  Colonna,  the  view  from  either  side,  by  land,  was  less 
striking  than  the  i^proach  from  the  isles.  In  our  second 
«nd  excursion  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  party  of 
"gfa'oXa,  concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath.  We  were  told 
Afterwards  by  one  of  their  ptlsoners,  subsequently  ransomed, 


Mountains  above,  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below ; 
Death  in  the  front.  Destruction  in  the  rear ! 
Such  was  the  scene— what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  tnmhy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear  ? 
The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound. 
The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  I  spurns 
around. 

XCI. 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendor  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast, 
Hailthe  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore; 
Boast  of  the  aged  1  lesson  of  the  young  I 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore. 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCII. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home. 
If  aught  that 's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth: 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide. 
And  scarce  re^et  the  region  of  his  birth, 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side. 
Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
died. 

xcm. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land. 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste; 
But  spare  its  relics— let  no  busy  nand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced  I 
Not  fbr  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed : 
Bevere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisffraced. 
So  mayst  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear'd, 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear 'd  I 

XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days: 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays- 
Ill  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise. 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve, 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to 
love. 


that  they  were  deterred  from  attacking  us  by  the  appear- 
ance of  my  two  Albanians:  conjecturing  very  sagaciously, 
but  ftilsely,  that  we  had  a  complete  ffuard  of  these  Amaouts 
at  hand,  they  remained  stationary,  and  thus  saved  our  party, 
which  was  too  small  to  have  opposed  any  effectual  resistance. 
Ck>lonna  is  no  less  a  resort  of  painters  than  of  pirates ;  there 
**  The  hireling  artist  plants  his  paltry  desk. 
And  makes  degraded  nature  picturesque.*' 

(See  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Ac.) 
But  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  for  hei^ 
self.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  a  very  superior  Ger- 
man artist;  and  hope  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  this 
and  many  other  Levantine  scenes  by  the  arrival  of  his  pei^ 
formances. 

t^Siste  Viatoi^heroa  calcas!"  was  the  epitaph  on  the 
ftunous  Count  Herd ;— what  then  must  be  our  feelings  when 
standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the  two  hundred  (Greeks)  who 
fell  on  Marathon?  The  principal  barrow  has  recently  been 
opened  by  S^uvel :  few  or  no  relics,  as  vases,  Ac.,  were  found 
by  the  excavator.  The  plain  of  Marathon  was  offered  to  me 
for  sale  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  piastres,  about  nine 
hundred  pounds  I  Alas  I— **  Bxpende— quot  Ubra»  in  duce 
summo— Invenles!"— was  the  dust  of  Miltlades  worth  no 
more?   It  could  scaroely  have  fetched  less  if  sold  by  «m^iM» 
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xcv. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  I 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to  me ; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home. 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shaU 

see- 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  retum'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to 

roami 

XCVI. 

Oh !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved  I 
How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past. 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed  I 
But  Time  shaU  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death  I  thou 

hast  * 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend ; 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  ftot. 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatch'd  theuttle  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

XCVII. 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd, 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek. 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer, 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique  ? 
Smiles  form  tne  channel  of  a  future  tear. 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

xcvin. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  idone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow. 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destrov'd: 
Roll  on,  vain  days  I  full  reckless  may  ve  flow. 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy'd, 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy'd. 


-pm»s8©^|M^ 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


«i 


'  Afln  que  cette  application  yous  for^  de  penaer  A  autre  choee ; 
11  n'y  a  en  yMt&  de  remMe  que  oelui-Ui  et  le  temps."— Xdtre  da 
Moi  de  Prune  ft  iyAlendieri,SepLl,  1776. 


I. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child ! 
Ada  I  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted,— not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope.— 

Awaking  with  a  start. 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  hign 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices :  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not ;  *  but  the  hour's  gone  by. 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye. 

n. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more  I 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 


*  Lord  Byron  quitted  England,  for  the  seoond  and  last 
time,  on  tbe  2Sth  of  Apiil,  UOft,  attended  by  William  Fletoher 
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That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead  I 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Wh^e^r  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

III. 

In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  ovm  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seize  tne  theme,  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushinff  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind. 
O'er  wnich  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life,— where  not  a  flower  ap- 
pears. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion— joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string. 
And  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Tet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling ; 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weaiy  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness— so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me— it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme. 

V. 

He  who,  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe. 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  oi  life. 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him ;  nor  below 
Can  love  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
Witn  airy  linages,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted 
cell. 

VI. 

'T  is  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  ims^e,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  ?    Nothing[ :  but  not  so  art  thou, 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth. 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  tnee  in  my  crush 'd  feelings' 
dearth. 

VII. 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly :— I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  roy  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison 'd.    'T  is  too  late ! 
Yet  am  1  changed ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate. 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 

VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this :— but  now 't  is  past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long-absent  Harold  reappears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel. 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er 

heal; 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 


and  Robert  Rushton,  the  **  yeoman  *'  and  **  ptfre  " 
his  phjrflioUn,  Dr.  Polldori ;  and  a  Swiss  valei. 


of  canto  i.; 
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IX.-XXL 


File  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the  limb; 
And  life's  enchantedcupbut  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

IX. 

His  had  been  qnaft'd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood;  but  he  fill'd  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground. 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual;  but  in  vain! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen. 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'a  not;  worn  with 

pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grow 

keen, 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a 


scene. 


X. 


Secoro  in  raftixled  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  rancied  safety  with  his  kind. 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  flx'd 
And  sheathed  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind ; 
And  ne,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searohi^  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation ;  such  as  in  stranse  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  Gk>a  and  Naturo's 
hand. 

XI. 

But  who  can  view-the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beautv's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  un- 
fold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  moro  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  ffiddy  cirole,  chasing  Time, 
T^  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond 
prime. 

xn. 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 

Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he  held 

Little  in  common ;  untaught  to  submit 

His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was 

quell'd 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts;  still  uncompell'd, 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  robell'd; 
Proud  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself ,  to  breathe  without  mankind, 

XIII. 

Whero  rose  the  mountains,  thero  to  him  wero 

friends; 
Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home; 
Where  a  blue  sk^,  and  glowing  clime,  extends. 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeiuns  on  the 
lake. 

XIV. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  eami-bom 

iars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  mght, 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sh^ 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light. 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to 
its  brink. 


XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Bestless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  clipt  wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerlv  the  barrM-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

XVI. 

8elf-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  affain, 
With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  venr  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume, 
"Wliich,  though  t  were  wild,— as  on  the  plunder 'd 

wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check. 

XVII. 

Stop!— for  thv  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust  1 
Aji  JBarthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  I 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None;  but  the  moral's  tmth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ;— 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee. 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields  I  king-making  Victory? 

XVIII. 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  I 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fieeting  too  I 
In  ^^priae  of  place  "  tiere  last  the  eagle  flew. 
Then  tore  witn  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition^s  life  and  labors  all  were  vain; 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken 
chain. 


Fit  retribution  I    Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ;— but  is  Earth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  Ont  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  tme  sovereignity  ? 
What!  shall  reviving  Thmldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten 'd  days? 
Shall  we^ho  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Fay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  Imees  to  thrones  ?  No ;  frove  before  ye 
praise  I 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more  I 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  nirrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions ;  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Harmodius  *  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

XXI. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'a  then 

*8ee  the  ftunotu  song  on  Harmoditu  and  Aristo^ton. 
The  best  English  translation  Is  In  Bland's  Anthology,  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denman,— 


»» 


With  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe,'*  *o. 
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Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  raraye  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  lul  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell;* 
But  hushi  harki  a  deep  sound  stnkes  like  a  rising 
kneUI 

XXTT. 

Did  ve  not  hear  it?— No;  ^  was  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  1  let  joy  be  unconfined; 
No  sleffl)  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure 

meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet— 
But  hark  I  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  onoe  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm  1  armi  it  is— it  is— the  cannon's  opening  roar  I 


Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  f^ted  chieftain;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  &ther  on  a  bloody  bier,t 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell; 
He  rush'd  into  the  fiem,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

xxrv. 

Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurryinf^  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  cheeks  ali  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush 'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could 
rise! 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron^  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispeiing,  with  white  lips—"  The  foe  I  they 
come  I  {hey  come  I " 

XXVI. 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gathering  " 

rose  I 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 

*  On  the  nlirht  previous  to  the  action,  It  is  said  that  a  haU 
was  given  at  Brussels. 

f  The  father  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at  Quatre 
Bras,  received  his  death-wound  at  Jena. 

%  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  and  his  descendant  Donald,  the  ^'  g^itle 
Lochiel "  of  the  **  forty-flve.** 

I  The  wood  of  Solves  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  ftoious  in  Boiardo's  Orlando,  and  im- 
mortal in  Shakespeare's  **  As  Tou  Like  It."  It  is  also  cele- 
brated in  Tacitus,  as  being  the  spot  of  successful  defence 
by  the  Germans  against  the  Roman  encroachments.  I  have 
ventured  to  adopt  the  name  connected  with  nobler  associa- 
tions than  those  of  mere  slaughter. 

I  My  guide  from  Mont  St.  Jean  over  the  field  seemed  intel- 
ligent and  accurate.  The  place  where  Major  Howard  fell  was 
not  far  from  two  tall  and  solitary  trees  (there  was  a  third, 
cut  down,  or  shivered  in  the  battle),  which  stand  a  few  yards 
from  each  other  at  a  pathway's  side.  Beneath  these  he  died 
and  was  burled.   The  body  has  since  been  removed  to  Bng- 
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Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon 

foes:— 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill  I  But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  insUUs 
The  stirringmemory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  t  fame  rings  in  each  clans- 
man's ears  I 

xxvn. 

And  Ardennes{  waves  above  them  her  green 

leaves. 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves. 
Over  the  unretuming  brave,— alas  I 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  Uvinff  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  bummg  with  high  lu^,  shall  moulder  odd 

and  low. 

XXVlll. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strifo. 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms,— the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  I 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  Yrhea  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Bider  and  horse,— fnend,  foe,— in  one  red  burial 
blent  I 

Their  praise  is  hymn'd  bv  loftier  harps  than  mine : 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong. 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song; 
And  nis  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along. 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd. 
They  reach 'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young 
gallant  Howard ! 


XXX. 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for 

thee. 
And  mine  were  nothing  had  I  such  to  give ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live. 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Came  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  tum'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 

bring.r 


land.  A  small  hoUow  for  the  present  marks  where  ft  lay,  but 
wUl  probab^  soon  be  effaced :  the  plough  has  been  upon  it, 
and  the  grain  is.  After  pointing  out  the  different  qwts  where 
Picton  and  other  gallant  men  had  perished,  the  guide  said, 
'*  Here  Major  Howard  lay :  I  was  near  him  when  wounded." 
I  told  him  my  relationship,  and  he  seemed  then  still  more 
anxious  to  point  out  the  particular  spot  and  circumstances. 
The  place  is  one  of  the  most  marked  in  the  field,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  two  trees  above  mentioned.  I  went  oo 
horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing  it  with  my  reooUeo- 
tion  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked 
out  for  the  scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this  may  be 
mere  imagination:  I  have  viewed  with  attention  those  of 
Platea,  Troy,  Mantinea,  Leuotra,  Chaeronea,  and  Marathon; 
and  the  field  around  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears 
to  want  little  but  a  better  cause,  and  that  undefinable  but 
impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a 
celebrated  spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  aU  of  theses 
except,  perhaps,  the  last  mentioned. 
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I  tam'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 

And  (HM  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 

In  his  own  kind  and  kindied,  whom  to  teach 

FoigetfolnesB  were  mercy  for  their  sake; 

Tlie  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 

Those  whom  Uiey  thiist  for;  though  the  sound 

of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honored  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

xxxn. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length;  and,  smiling, 

mourn: 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fidl: 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stuids  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthrall; 
Th%  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out 

the  sun; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 

XXXIII. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fira^ent  multiplies ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  miages  of  one  that  was. 
The  same,  and  suU  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  wiU  do  which  not  forsakes. 
Living  in  shattered  guise ;  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Tet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 
l^owing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold. 

XXXIY. 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair. 
Vitality  of  poison,— a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches;  for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow ^s  most  detested  fruit. 
Like  to  the  apples  *  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste :  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life,— say , would  he  name 
threescore? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of  man : 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  tme^ 
Thou,  who  diost  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting 

span, 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo ! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say— 
*^  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew. 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day  1 '' 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  wiU  not  pass  away. 


XXXVI. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit,  antithetically  mixt, 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt; 
Extreme  in  all  things  1  hadst  thou  been  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 


•  The  (fabled)  a|>p1e8  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Asphaltes 
were  nid  to  be  fair  without,  and,  within,  ashes.  Vide  Tacitus, 
Hlstor^  lib.  t.  7. 

t  The  irreat  error  of  Napoleon,  ^  If  we  have  writ  our  annals 
true,**  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of 
all  communit]r  of  feeling  for  or  with  them :  perhaps  more 
offeaslve  to  human  Tanitf  than  the  active  crueller  of  more 


Even  now  to  reassume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  agidn  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the 
scene!  

xxxvn. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou  I 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thv  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself :  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounaed  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deem'd  thee  tot  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst 
assert.  

xxxvin. 

Oh.  more  or  less  than  man— in  high  or  low, 
Battling  with  nations,  flyins  from  the  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necKS  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  tny  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield ; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild. 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men's  spurits  skill'd. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest 
star. 


Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untauffht  innate  philosophy. 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Isgall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by. 
To  vratch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast 

smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ; — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favorite  child, 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  't  was  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  tum'd  unto  thine  overthrow: 
'T is  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

XLI. 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock. 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  standor  fall  alone. 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock ; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved 

thy  throne. 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapons  shone; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 

i Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
jike  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  ffnx  too  wide  a  den.f 

XLII. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane ;  there  is  a  flre 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 

In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 

Beyond  the  fltting  medium  of  desire; 

And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore. 

Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 


trembllnff  and  suspicious  tjrann j.  Such  were  his  speeches 
to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  the  single  ex- 
pression which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  returning  to  Paris 
after  the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  army,  rubbinff  his 
hands  over  a  flre,  **Thls  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow,'*  would 
probably  alienate  more  favor  from  his  cause  than  the  d*» 
struction  and  reverses  which  led  to  the  remark. 
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XLni.-LV. 


Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core. 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLin. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists.  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  sprmgs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirs  I    One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Wliich  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine 
or  rule: 

XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by, 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  ahow  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  &r  hmeath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Bound  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  nis  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 
led. 

XL  VI. 

Awajr  with  these !  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine. 
Maternal  Nature  I  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  ? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties;  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain, 

vine. 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Buin  gre^ily 
"    jfls. 


dwel 


XL  VII. 


And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wina. 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below ; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  uloody  shroud. 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredOess  dus£  ere 

now. 
And  the  foleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future 

blow. 

XLVni. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls. 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws*  conquerors  should 

have 
But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were 

full  as  brave. 


*  '*  What  wanta  that  knave  Uiat  a  Idnir  should  have?  '* 
Klnflr  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Armstronir  and 
Ids  followers  in  fuU  aoooutrements.   See  the  ballad. 
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XLIX. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields. 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died ! 
And  Love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields, 
With  emblems  well  devised  bv  amorous  pride. 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide; 
But  stul  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied. 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won. 
Saw  the  discolored  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

L. 

But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river  I 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beaiuiy  would  endure  for 

ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so. 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict,— then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me. 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ?— that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LI. 

A  thousand  battles  have  assaiPd  thy  banks. 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  i^ass'd  away, 
And  Slaughter  heap'd  on  high  his  weltering 

ranks; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they? 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday. 
And  aJl  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glassed  with  its  dancmg  light  the  sunny  ray ; 
But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blightmg  oream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  afi  sweeping  as  they 

seem. 

LH. 

Thus  Harold  inlv  said,  and  pass'd  along, 
Tet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear : 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere. 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  fax  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 
trace. 

Lin. 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smOe  upon  us;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  aU  worldlings :  thus  ne  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust. 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 

LIV. 

And  he  had  leam'd  to  love,— I  know  not  why. 
For  thijs  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood,— 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued. 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow, 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to 
glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said. 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and,  though  unwed, 
Thai  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise. 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
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LV.-LX. 


But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 
pour  I 

1. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels* 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Bhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom 'd  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine, 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these. 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  Joy  wert  thou  with  me. 


And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 
And  hands  wnich  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise; 
Above,  the  nequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Bhine,^ 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine  I 

8. 

I  send  the  lilies  ffiven  to  me; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be, 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear. 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  ^e. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh, 
And  know'st  them  gather 'd  by  the  Rhine, 
And  offer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine  I 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varyins  round : 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  deliffhted  here; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  oe  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Bhinel 


*  Hie  CMtle  of  Drmohenf  els  stands  on  the  hiirhest  summit 
of  **the  Seven  Mountains,**  over  the  Rhine  banks;  it  is  in 
niins«  and  connected  with  some  sinfirular  traditions.  It  is 
tbe  first  In  view  on  the  road  from  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  river.  On  tliis  bank,  nearly  facing  it,  are  the 
remains  of  another,  called  the  Jew's  Gastle,  and  a  large  cross 
commemorative  of  the  murder  of  a  chief  by  his  brother. 
Tht  number  of  castles  and  cities  along  the  course  of  the 
Hhine  on  both  sides  is  very  great,  and  their  situations  re- 
markably beautifuL— These  verses  were  written  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  in'May.  The  original  pencilling  is  before  us. 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  they  were  addressed  to  his 
sister. 

t  The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented  General  Mar- 
ceau  (killed  by  a  rifle-ball  at  Alterkirchen.  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  stUl  remains  as 
described.  The  inscriptions  on  his  monument  are  rather 
too  kmg,  and  not  required :  his  name  was  enough ;  France 
adored,  and  her  enemies  admired ;  both  wept  over  him.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  generals  and  detachments  from 
both  armies.  In  tlie  same  grave  General  Hoohe  is  interred, 
&  gallant  man  also  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  but  though 
be  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  battle,  he  had  not  the 
sood  fortune  to  die  there :  his  death  was  attended  by  sus- 
picions of  poison.   Aseparate  monument  (not  over  his  body. 


LVI. 

Bv  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  eentle  ground, 
Tliere  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy's— but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Marceau  I  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's 

lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  re- 
sume. 

Lvn. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes ; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  Imgering  here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spint's  bright  repose ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those. 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him 
wept.t 

LVin. 

Here  £hr6nbreitstein4  with  her  shatter'd  wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Bebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victory  I  from  whence  the  Eight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the  plain  : 
But  Peace  destroy 'd  what  War  could  never  blight, 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  iMure  to  Summer's  ram- 
On  which  tbe  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour'd  in 
vain. 

Lrx. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Bhine !    How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way  I 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  avainadieul 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 

The  mind  is  color'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Bhine !  { 


which  is  buried  by  Maroeau's)  is  raised  for  him  near  Ander- 
nach,  opposite  to  which  one  of  his  most  memorable  exploits 
was  performed  in  throwing  a  bridge  to  an  island  on  the 
Rhine.  The  shape  and  style  are  different  from  those  of  Ifar- 
ceau's,  and  the  inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing :— *^The 
Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse  to  its  Ck>mmander-in-Chief 
Hoche."  This  is  all,  and  as  it  should  be.  Hoche  was  esteemed 
among  the  first  of  France's  earlier  generals,  before  Buona- 
parte monopolized  her  triumphs.  He  was  the  destined  com- 
mander of  the  invading  army  of  Ireland. 

%  Ehrenbreitstein,  i.  e.,  **  the  broad  stone  of  honor,'*  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dismantled  and  blown 
up  by  the  French  at  the  truce  of  Leoben.  It  had  been,  and 
could  only  be,  reduced  by  famine  or  treachery.  It  yielded  to 
the  former,  aided  by  surprise.  After  having  seen  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  strike  by 
comparison;  but  the  situation  is  commanding.  General 
Marceau  besieged  it  in  vain  for  some  time ;  and  I  slept  in  a 
room  where  I  was  shown  a  window  at  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  standing  observing  the  progress  of  the  siege  by 
moonlight,  when  a  ball  struck  immediately  bolow  it. 

I  On  taking  Hockheim,  the  Austrians,  in  one  part  of  the 
engagement,  got  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence  they  had 
their  first  view  of  the  Rhine.  They  instantly  halted—not  a 
gun  was  fired— not  a  voice  heard ;  but  they  stood  gaxing  on 
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'T  is  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise, 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise— more  glaring  shine ; 
But  none  imite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  f^,  and  soft,— the  glories  of  old  days, 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen. 
The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest^  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between. 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  man's  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near 
them  fiul. 

LXn. 

But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimitv,  where  forms  and  ftdls 
The  avalanche—the  thunderbolt  of  snow  I 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  vet  appalls. 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain 
man  below. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan. 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain, — 
Morat  I  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  I  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain. 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on  that  plain ; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument ;— the  Stvgian  coast 
Unsepulchred  thev  roam'd,  and  shriek'd  each  vran- 
dering  ghost.* 

LXIV. 

While  Waterloo  with  CannsB's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories. 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  nnbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail'd  Corruption ;  they  no  land 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  olasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic 
clause. 

LXV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  ^y  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days ; 
'T 18  the  last  remnant  of  the  vrreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wlld-bewilder'd  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 

the  river  with  those  feelings  which  the  events  of  the  last  fif- 
teen years  at  once  caUed  up.  Prince  Sohwartzenber?  rode 
up  to  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop ;  then  they  gave 
three  cheers,  rushed  after  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  into 
the  water. 

*  The  chapel  is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  tx>nes  dimln- 
Isbed  to  a  smaU  number  by  the  Burgundian  legion  in  the 
service  of  Franoe ;  who  anxiously  effaced  this  record  of  their 
ancestors*  less  successful  invasions.  A  few  still  remain,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgundians  for  ages 
(all  who  passed  that  way  removing  a  bone  to  tiieir  own 
country),  and  the  less  Justifiable  larcenies  of  the  Swiss  pos- 
tilions, who  carried  them  oiT  to  sell  for  knife-handles;  a  pur^ 
pose  for  which  the  whiteness  imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of 
years  had  rendered  them  in  great  request.  Of  these  relics  I 
ventured  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  have  made  a  quarter 
of  a  hero,  for  which  the  sole  excuse  is,  that  if  I  had  not,  the 
next  passer  by  might  have  perverted  them  to  worse  uses  than 
the  careful  preservation  which  I  intend  for  them. 

t  Aventicum,  near  Morat,  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Hel- 
vetia, where  Avenches  now  stands. 
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Yet  still  with  oonscionsness ;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays. 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands. 
Levelled  Aventicmn,t  hath  strew'd  her  subject 
lands. 

LXVI. 

And  there— oh  I  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name!— 
Julia— the  daughter,  the  devoted— gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven :  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would 

crave 
The  life  she  lived  in;  but  the  judge  viras  just. 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  comd  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust. 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 

dust.t 

LXVII. 
But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  avray, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the 

earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 

birth; 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  virorth 
Shouldoe,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe, 
And  from  its  immorudity  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  8now,{ 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVni. 

Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  f^use, 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue  : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish'd  than  of  old, 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in  their 

Lxrx. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind : 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil. 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil. 
In  vnretchea  interchange  or  wrong  for  virrong 
'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 

L2L2L. 

There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  Dlight 


t  Julia  Alpinula,  a  youn^  AventJan  priestess,  died  soon 
after  a  vain  endeavor  to  save  her  father,  condemned  to  death 
as  a  traitor  by  Aulus  Geecina.  Her  epitaph  was  discovered 
many  years  ago;— It  is  thus:— ^* Julia  Alpinula:  Hlo  laoeo. 
Infellds  pi^rls  Infellx  proles.  Deae  Aventiae  Saoerdos.  Bxo- 
rare  patris  neoem  non  potui ;  Male  mori  in  fatis  Ule  erat. 
Ylzi  annos  xxm.'*— I  know  of  no  human  composition  so 
affecting  as  this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  interest.  These  are 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to 
which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  healthy  tendonesB,  from  the 
wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a  confused  mass  of  oon- 
quests  and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a  time 
to  a  false  and  feverish  sympathy,  from  whence  it  recurs  at 
length  with  aU  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  Intozioa- 
tion. 

I  This  is  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  8, 1818), 
which  even  at  this  distance  dasles  mine.— (July  tOJ  I  this 
day  observed  for  some  time  the  distant  reflection  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  Mont  Argentidre  In  the  calm  of  the  lakei,  which  I 
was  crossing  in  my  boat;  the  distance  of  then  moontalni 
from  their  mirror  is  sixty  mUes. 
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Of  our  own  soul,  tmn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 
And  color  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  beccmies  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness :  on  the  sea 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite ; 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne'er 
shall  be. 


Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,* 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fkir  but  froward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ;— 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear. 
Than  loin  the  crushing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or 

LXXII. 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  me 
Hiffh  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Claas'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee. 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  suun,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

Lxxin. 

And  thus  I  am  absorb'd,  and  this  is  life : 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past, 
As  on  a  place  of  M^ony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was  cast. 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion;  which  I  feel  to  spring, 
Tbouffh  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
Which  it  woiad  cope  with,  on  delighted  win^, 
Spamin^  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our 
bemg  cling. 

LXXIV. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Beft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm,— 
When  elements  to  elements  conform, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  aU  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  ? 
The  bodiless  thought  ?  the  Spirit  of  each  spot  ? 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  immortal 
lot? 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  contemn 
AD  objetcts,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  foreso 
Such  feelinffs  for  tne  hard  and  worldly,  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum'd  below, 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
not  glow  ? 

LXXVI. 

But  this  is  not  my  theme ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  unmediate,  and  require 

*  Tbe  color  of  the  Bhone  at  Geneva  is  blue,  to  a  depth  of 
tint  which  I  have  never  seen  equaUed  in  water,  salt  or  fresh, 
^oept  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago. 

^  nut  refers  to  Bouaseau's  account  in  his  '*  Conf enions  "  of 
^pSBilon  for  the  Comtesse  d'Houdetot  (the  mistress  of  St. 
I'UDberty,  and  his  lonir  walk  every  momingr«  for  the  sake  of 
^  stngie  kiss  which  was  the  common  salutation  of  French 


Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  awhile— a  passing  guest. 
Where  he  became  a  being,— whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious ;  't  was  a  foolish  quest. 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest. 

Lxxvn. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Reusseau, 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched;  yet  he 

knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O^er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  &zzling  as  they  passed 
The  eyes,  wnich  o^er  them  shed  tears  feelinigly  and 

fast. 

LXXVni. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence— as  a  tree 
On  fire  bv  lightning ;  with  ethereal  fiame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamor'd.  were  in  him  the  same. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Kor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams. 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erfiowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distempered  though  it 
seems. 

LXXIX. 

This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that 's  wild  and  sweet ; 
This  hallow'd,  too,  the  memorable  kisst 
Which  every  mom  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet. 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would 

meet; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and 

breast 
FlashM  the  thrilled  spirit's  love-devouring  heat ; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek 

possest. 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self -sought  foes. 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banished;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice  the  kind, 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and 

blind. 
But  he  was  frenzied.— wherefore,  who  may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  coiud  never 

find; 
But  he  was  frensied  bv  disease  or  woe 
To  that  worst  hitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning 

show. 

LXXXI. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian 's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame. 
Nor  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  r  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inbom  tyranny  of  years  ? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  voke  she  bore. 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  o'er- 
grown  fears? 

acquaintance.  Rousseau*s  description  of  his  feelings  on  this 
occasion  maj  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate,  yet  not 
impure,  description  and  expression  of  love  that  ever  kindled 
into  words;  which,  after  all,  must  be  felt,  from  their  very 
force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  delineation :  a  painting  can 
give  no  sulflclent  idea  of  the  ocean. 
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LXXXII. 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument  I 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew^ 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time :  the  veu  they 

rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 
But  ^ood  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour 

refilPd, 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-wilPd. 

LXXXin. 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured ! 
Mimkind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it 

felt. 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another ;  Pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.    But  they, 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish'd  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 

prey?  

LXXXIV. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  ? 
The  hearths  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquished, 

bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission :  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  vears ;  none  need  despair : 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come,^the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive— in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing* 
To  wm  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reprovcn. 

That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved. 

LXXXVI. 
It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thv  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  wnose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more; 

LXXXV  II. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infoncy,  and  sings  his  fill : 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  Drakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  fioating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instill, 
Weeping  tnemselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  feature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Lxxxym. 

Ye  stars  I  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  I 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,— 't  is  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
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And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a  star. 

Lx  X  ?ax. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still— though  not  in 

sleep. 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  f eding  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep  :— 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still:  From  the  nigh 

host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain  coast. 
All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leisif  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 

Then  stirs  the  filing  infinite,  so  felt 

In  solitude,  where  we  are  Uast  alone ; 

A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt, 

And  purifies  from  self :  it  is  a  tone. 

The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes 

known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm. 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty ;— t  would  disarm 
The  spectre  Dcmeiui,  had  he  substantial  power  to 

narm. 

XCI. 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergi^g  mountains,^  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.    Ck)me,  and  compare 
Ck)lunms  and  idol-dwellings,  GU>th  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  pray'r! 

xcn. 

The  skv  is  changed!— and  such  a  changel  Oh 

night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Tet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eve  in  woman!    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  tnunder  I   Not  from  one  lone  cload. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  I 

xcin. 

And  this  is  in  the  night :— Most  glorious  night 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thv  fierce  and  far  delight,— 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  I 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  I 
And  now  again  't  is  blacky — ^and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain  mirth. 
As  if  thev  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  euiJiquake'a 
birth. 

XCIV. 

How,  where  the  swift  Bhone  cleaves  his  way 

between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene. 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken- 
hearted; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other 

thwarted. 
Love  was  the  venr  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de* 
parted:— 
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Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  aul  winter8,~war  within  themselves  to 
wage. 

XCV. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his 

way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand, 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath 

forkM 
His  lightnings,— as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  m  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 

lork'd, 

XCVI. 

Sk^.  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings !  ye ! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful:  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless,— if  I  rest. 
Bat  where  of  ye,  O  tempests!  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles^somo  high  nest  ? 

xcvn. 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me,— could  I  wreak 
Hy  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or 

weak. 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe— into  one  word. 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would 

speak; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a 

sword. 

xcvin. 

The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom. 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laoghing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 
Ana  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day :  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence ;  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman !  may  find  room 
And  food  tor  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Clarens!  sweetClarens,  birthplace  of  deep  Love  I 
T^iine  air  is  the  young  br«ith  of  passionate 

thought; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colors  caught. 
And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
Br  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who 

sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldlv  shocks. 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  nope  thai  woos, 

then  mocks. 

C. 

Clarens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod,— 
Undying  Ix>ve's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light,— so  shown 
Not  on  these  summits  solely  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown. 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Ftaes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour.* 


CI. 

All  things  are  here  of  him ;  from  the  black  pines. 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore. 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore. 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it 
stood. 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 

cn. 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds, 
And  lairy-formM  and  many-color'd  things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 

words. 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings. 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gush  oi  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  b^d 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beautv,  here  extend. 
Mingling,  and  made  oy  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

cin. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more ; 
For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes. 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from 

those. 
For  t  is  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  mav  vie 
1th  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  etermty  I 


With 


CIV. 


Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections ;  but  he  found 
It  was  tne  scene  which  passion  must  idiot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings;  ^  was  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness :  't  is  lone. 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound. 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness ;  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd 
a  throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne  I  and  Femey !  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath'd  a  name ;  * 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous 

roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fome: 
They  were  g^antic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  ^M  down  thunder,  and 

the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 

than  smile. 

CVI. 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various,— gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents:  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule,— which,  as  the  wind. 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  sluike  a  tlufone. 

CVII. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 

^  Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 
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In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 
The  lord  of  irony,— that  master-spell. 
Which  stung  his  loes  to  vnrath,  which  grew  from 

fear, 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

CVIII. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes,— for  by  them, 
If  merited,  the  i>enalty  is  paid ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condenm ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be 

made 
Known  unto  all,— or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow,— in  the  dust. 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decay M ; 
And  when  it  shall  reviye,  as  is  our  trust, 
'T  will  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just. 

CIX. 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  aroimd  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  wnich  from  my  reveries  I  feed. 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend. 
And  I  must  i)ierce  them,  and  survey  whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air. 

ex. 

Italia  I  too,  Italia  I  looking  on  thee, 

Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 

Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee. 

To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 

Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages ; 

Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires; 

still 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quafSng  there  her  fill. 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  imperial 

hill. 

CXI. 

Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Benew'd  with  no  kind  auspices :— to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be,— and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself ;  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,— 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal,— 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul :— No  matter,— it  Is  taught. 

cxn. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile,— 
The  coloring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth,— but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile. 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone,— remember'd  or  forgot. 

cxin. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 

♦  ''If  It  be  thus. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fBUd  my  mind.*'— Jlfoebetft. 
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To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee,— 

Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smile,— nor  cried  aloud 

In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud 

Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and 

still  could. 
Had  I  not  filed*  my  mind,  which  thus  itself 

subdued. 

CXIV. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me, — 

But  let  us  part  fair  foes :  I  do  believe, 

Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may 

be 
Words  which  are  things,— hopes  which  will  not 

deceive, 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing ;  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve ;  t 
That  two,  6r  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dr^uoo. 

CXV. 
My  daughter !  with  thv  name  this  song  begun ; 
My  daughter  I  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall 

end; 
I  see  thee  not,— I  hear  thee  not,— but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  f^  years  extend : 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend. 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,— when  mine  is  cold.— 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  mould. 

CXVI. 

To  aid  thy  mind's  development,— to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,— to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth, —to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects,— wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee. 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss, — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me ; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature :— as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

CXVII. 

Yet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation,— and  a  broken  claim : 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — 't  were  the 

same, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  to  drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim. 
And  an  attainment,— all  would  be  in  vain, — 
Still  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life 

retain. 

cxvin. 

The  child  of  love,  though  bom  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements.— and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee,— but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers  I    Qrer  the  sea 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee, 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  mignt'st  have  been  to 
me  I 


t  It  is  said  by  Boohefoucauld,  that  ^  tiiere  is  always  some* 
thioflr  in  the  misfortunes  of  men's  hetX  fHends  not  dlspleaa 
ing  to  them." 
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CANTO   THE  FOURTH. 


Tiirto  ho  Toteana,  LombardU,  Romagiia, 

Quel  Monte  cbe  divide,  e  quel  che  wm 
Italia,  e  on  mare  e  V  altio,  ohe  la  bagna. 

Abkmto,  Satire  UL 

fO  JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.,  A.M.,  F.RS,,  As. 


YnncB,  Jamuary  2, 181& 
Mt  deab  Hobhouse. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  eight  jean  between  the  oompo- 
ntioo  ci  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 
the  oondosion  of  the  poem  is  abont  to  be  submitted  to  the 
pablia  In  parting  with  so  old  a  friend,  it  is  not  extraor- 
dimry  that  I  should  recur  to  one  still  older  and  better, — 
to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and  death  of  the  other, 
tod  to  whom  I  am  far  more  indebted  for  the  social  ad- 
Tintages  of  an  enlightened  friendship,  than — though  not 
nngntefol — ^I  can,  or  could  be,  to  Childe  Harold,  for  any 
pablic  &yor  reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet, — ^to 
one,  whom  I  have  known  long  and  accompanied  far,  whom 
I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and  kind  in  my 
sorrow,  glad  in  my  prosperity  and  firm  in  my  adversity, 
tnie  b  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril, — ^to  a  friend  ofien  tried 
•od  never  found  wanting ; — to  jourself. 

In  80  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth ;  and  in  dedi- 
oting  to  you,  in  its  complete  or  at  least  concluded  state, 
A  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most  thoughtful 
ud  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I  wish  to  do 
honor  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many  years'  intimacy 
vith  t  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of  staidiness,  and  of 
honor.  It  is  not  for  minds  like  ours  to  give  or  to  receive 
fl*tt«ry;  yet  the  praises  of  sincerity  have  ever  been  per- 
nutted  to  the  voice  of  friendship ;  and  it  is  not  for  you, 
nor  even  for  others,  but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not 
eliewbere,  or  lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  en- 
Knnter  of  good-will  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly, 
that  I  thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities, 
or  nther  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  their 
exeitioQ.  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of  this  letter, 
the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate  day  of  my  past 
existence,*  but  which  cannot  poison  my  future  while  I 
"Btain  the  resource  of  your  friendship,  and  of  my  own 
Realties,  will  henceforth  have  a  more  agreeable  recollec- 
^  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remind  us  of  this  my 
^mpt  to  thank  you  for  an  indefiitigable  regard,  such  as 
fcw  men  have  experienced,  and  no  one  could  experience 
tithoot  thinking  better  of  his  species  and  of  hixnself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at  various 
P^ioda,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history,  and  fable — 
^Ptin,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy ;  and  what  Athens 
Ad  Constantinople  were  to  us  a  few  years  ago^  Venice 
*nd  Borne  have  been  more  recently.  The  poem  also,  or 
«e  pilgrim,  or  both,  have  accompanied  me  from  first  to 
*^;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which 
«lQceB  me  to  reflect  wiUi  complacency  on  a  composition 
thich  in  some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it 
tas  produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  fain  describe ;  and 


[ 


*  His  mairiage. 
3 


however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  those  magical 
and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  fall  of  our 
distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions,  yet  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable,  and  of  feeling  for 
what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  in 
the  production,  and  I  part  with  it  with  a  kind  of  regret, 
which  I  hardly  suspected  that  events  could  have  left  me 
for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there  will 
be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated  from  the  author 
speaking  in  his  own  person.  The  fact  is,  that  I  had 
become  weary  of  drawing  a  line  which  every  one  seemed 
determined  not  to  perceive:  like  the  Chinese  in  (Gold- 
smith's ''Citixen  of  the  World,''  whom  nobody  would 
believe  to  be  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  asserted, 
and  imagined  that  I  had  drawn,  a  distinction  between  the 
author  and  the  pilgrim ;  and  the  very  anxiety  to  preserve 
this  difierenoe,  and  disappointment  at  finding  it  unavail- 
ing, so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done  so. 
The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  formed  on  that 
subject  are  now  a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  work  is  to 
depend  on  itself,  and  not  on  the  writer ;  and  the  author 
who  has  no  resources  in  his  own  mind  beyond  the  reputa- 
tion, transient  or  permanent,  which  is  to  arise  from  his 
literary  efibrts,  deserves  the  £ate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my  inten- 
tion, either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have  touched 
upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature,  and  perhaps 
of  manners.  But  the  text,  within  the  limits  I  proposed, 
I  soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for  the  labyrinth  of  external 
objects,  and  the  consequent  reflections ;  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  notes,  excepting  a  few  of  the  shortest,  I  am  in- 
debted to  yourself,  and  these  were  necessarily  limited  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  text 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  grateful  task,  to  dissert 
upon  the  literature  and  nuumers  of  a  nation  so  dissimilar ; 
and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality  which  would 
induce  us — though  perhaps  no  inattentive  observers,  nor 
ignorant  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  we  have  recently  abode — to  distrust,  or  at  least 
defer  our  judgment,  and  more  narrowly  examine  our  in- 
formation. The  state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political 
party,  appears  to  run,  or  to  fuwe  run,  so  high,  that  for  a 
stranger  to  steer  impartially  between  them  is  next  to 
impossible.  It  may  be  enough  then,  at  least  for  my  pur- 
pose, to  quote  from  their  own  beautiful  language — **  Mi 
pare  che  in  un  paese  tutto  poetico^  che  vanta  la  lingua  la 
pid  nobile  ed  insieme  la  pid  dolce,  tutte  tutte  le  vie  di- 
verse si  poasono  tentare,  e  che  sinche  la  patria  di  Alfieri 
e  di  Monti  non  ha  perduto  V  antico  valore,  in  tutte  essa 
dovrebbe  essere  la  prima."  Italy  has  great  names  still — 
Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Pindemonte,  Visconti,  Mo- 
relli,  Cicognara,  Albrim,  Mezzophanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi, 
Aglietti,  and  Vaoca,  will  secure  to  the  present  generation 
an  honorable  place  in  most  of  the  departments  of  Art, 
Science,  and  Belles  Lettres ;  and  in  some  the  very  highest 
— Europe — ^the  World — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  "  La  pianta 
uomo  nasce  pid  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  qualunque  altra 
terra— e  che  gli  stessi  atrod  delitti  che  vi  si  conunettono 
ne  sono  una  prova."  Without  subscribing  to  the  latter 
part  of  his  proposition,  a  dangerous  doctrine,  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  disputed  on  better  grounds,  namely,  that 
the  Italians  are  in  no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their 
neighbors,  that  man  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly 
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lieedlefiBy  who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  capacitj 
of  this  people,  or,  if  such  a  word  he  admiarihle,  their 
6apabUUie8y  the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  n^uditj 
of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  genius,  their  sense 
of  beautj,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvantage  of  repeated 
revolutions,  the  desolation  of  battles,  and  the  deqiair  of 
ages,  their  still  unquenched  "  longing  after  immortality,'* 
— the  immortality  of  independence.  And  when  we  our- 
selves, in  riding  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  heard  the 
simple  lament  of  the  laborers'  chorus,  ''Bomal  Bomal 
Boma  I  Boma  non  d  piil  come  era  prima,"  it  was  difficult 
not  to  contrast  this  melancholy  diige  with  the  bacchanal 
roar  of  the  songs  of  exultation  still  yelled  from  the  Lon- 
don taverns,  over  the  carnage  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  the 
betrayal  of  C^oa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the  world, 
by  men  whose  conduct  you  yourself  have  exposed  in  a 
work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  our  history.    For 

me, — 

*'  Non  movsto  mai  oorda 
i  Ove  la  torba  di  sue  dance  anorda.** 

l^iat  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  nations, 
it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  till  it  becomes 
ascertained  that  England  has  acquired  something  more 
than  a  permanent  army  and  a  suspended  Habeas  Corpus ; 
it  is  enough  for  them  to  look  at  home.  For  what  they 
have  done  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  South,  **  Yerily 
they  will  have  their  reward,**  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a  safe  and  agreeable 
return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfiire  can  be  dearer 
to  none  than  to  yourself^  I  dedicate  to  you  this  poem  in 
its  completed  state ;  and  repeat  once  more  how  truly  I  am 
ever,       Your  obliged 

And  affectionate  friend, 


^^^^/t^<P7^ 


I. 

I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ;  ^ 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand: 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wines  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  snmes 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  wing'd  Lion's  marble  piles. 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  ner  hundred 
isles  I 

II. 

She  looks  a  sea  Cvbele,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Bising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
And  such  she  was;   her  daughters  had  their 
dowers 
^  From  s^ils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
*  Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 

In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  in> 
creased. 

in. 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more,^<> 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone— but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade— but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  I 
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IV. 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story>  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanished  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Bialto ;  Shvlock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away— 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were  o'er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

V. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
EssentiaUv  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mcNTtal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied, 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flow^s  have  died, 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

VI. 

Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 
The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy; 
And  this  worn  filing  peoples  many  a  page. 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye : 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-land :  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky. 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  ihe  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  umverse  is  skillful  to  diffuse: 

VII. 

I  saw  or  dream'd  of  such,— but  let  them  gOf— 
They  came  like  truth ,  and  disappear 'd  like  dreams ; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  now  but  so : 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would ;  still  teems 
My  mind  vdth  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found; 
Let  these  too  go — ^for  waking  Beason  deems 
Such  overweening  phantasies  unsound. 
And  other  voices  sp^,  and  other  sights  surroocd. 

vni. 

I  've  taught  me  other  tongues— and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger :  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise : 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hara  to  find 
A  country  with— ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Tet  W9S 1  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be, — 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine. 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it  if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.    I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remembcor'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  f^e  should  be  as  my  iortunes  are. 
Of  hBSty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Aie  honor'd  by  the  nations— let  it  be— 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  I 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me— 
^^  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he.'^  * 

*  The  answer  of  the  mother  of  Braaidas,  tlie  Laoedan&o-i 
nlan  flreneral,  to  the  strangen  who  praised  the  memory  ot 
her  son. 
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Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorDS  which  I  have  rei^M  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted,— they  have  torn  me,— and  I  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from 
such  a  seed. 

XI. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed. 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  uniestored. 
Kefflected  garment  of  her  widowhood  I 
St  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  whore  he  stood* 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd  power. 
Over  the  proud  Place  whore  an  Emperor  sued, 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd  dower. 

xn. 

TheSuabian  sued,  and  nowthe  Austrian  reigns— t 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  nigh  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  ffo 
Like  lauwine  loosen'a  from  the  mountain^  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  1 1 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering 
foe. 

xin. 

Before  St.  Mark  still  fflow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  gHttering  in  the  sun ; 
But  is  not  Dorians  menace  come  to  pass?  { 
Are  they  not  bridled  f— Venice,  lost  and  won, 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done. 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose ! 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes. 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory.— anew  Tyre; 
Her  very  by-word  ^rung  from  victory, 
T*e  "  Planter  of  the  Lion,"  ||  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  eiurth  and  sea ; 
Thoi^h  makfng  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  milwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia  I    Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight  I 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

XV. 

Statues  of  slass— all  shiver'd— the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Ik^es  are  declined  to  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendia  trust ; 
Theur  sceptre  nroken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 
Have  yiemed  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls. 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  inthralls,  ^ 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice's  lovely 
walls. 

XVI. 

When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,  f 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 
See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands— his  idle  scimitar 

*,  t,  t,  I  See  Appendix,  Notes,  Nos.  U,  18,11,  li. 

fniat  la,  the  Uon  of  St  Ifork,  the  standard  of  the  repnb- 
Mc,whlefa  is  the  oriirin  of  the  word  Pantaloon— Pisntaleone, 
Psntaleon,  Pantaloon. 

1  The  stoiy  is  told  In  Plutaioh's  Life  of  Nioias. 


Starts  from  its  belt— he  rends  his  captive's  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

XVII. 

Thus,  Venice  I  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine. 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thv  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations,— most  of  aU, 
Albion !  to  thee :  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

xvni. 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood ;  she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  £he  heart, 
Rising  like  water-colunms  from  the  sea. 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakq^eare's 

art,** 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe, 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 

A  i  rm. 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past— and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 
And  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enough ; 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought ; 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice !  have  their  colors  caught : 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  cannot  benunin^ 
Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  wcnild  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 


But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  growft 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter'd  rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and 

mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  Uocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite  into  life  it  came. 
And  grew  a  giant  tree;— the  mind  may  grow  the 


XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence,— not  bestow'd 
In  vain  should  such  example  be ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  iA  savage  mood. 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear,— it  is  but  for  a  day. 

XXII. 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd. 
Even  by  the  sufferer :  and,  in  each  event. 
Ends :— Some,with  hope  replenish'd  and  rebuoy'd, 
Return  to  whence  they  came— with  like  intuit, 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow'd  and 
bent, 

^  Venice  Preserved ;  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ;  the  Ghost- 
Seer,  or  Armenian ;  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello. 

ft  Tannen  is  the  plural  of  tamfne^  a  species  of  fir  peculiar  to 
the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  parts,  where 
scarcely  soU  sulflcient  for  its  nourishment  can  be  found. 
On  these  spots  it  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other 
mountain  tree. 
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Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good,  or  crime, 
According  as  their  souls  were  lorm'd  to  sink  or 
climb. 

XXTTI. 

But  ever  and  anon  of  ^efs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting. 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued} 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  brmg 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever ;  it  may  be  a  sound— 
A  tone  of  music— summer's  eve— or  spriM— 
A  flower— the  wind— the  ocean— which  shall 

wound. 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 

bound; 

XXIV. 

And  how  and  whv  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind. 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  oind. 
The  cold— the  changed— perchance  the  dead— 

anew. 
The  mourn 'd,  the  loved,  the  lost— too  many  I— yet 

how  few  1 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  tocM  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenlv  hand. 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  iree. 
The  beautiful,  the  brave— the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 

XXVI. 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Bome 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy ! 
Thou  art  the  warden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  /And  Nature  can  decree ; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  de- 
faced. 

XXVII. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night- 
Sunset  divides  tne  sky  with  her— a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  Heaven  is  ^ree 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colors  seems  to  be,— 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West,— 
Where  the  Day  loins  the  past  Ftemity ; 
While  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air— an  island  of  the 
blest  1  ♦ 

xxvin. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  ner  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
BoU'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhsetian  hill. 
As  Day  and  Niglit  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order :— gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  tneir  hues  instill 


*  The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or  exa^grer- 
ated  to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  Oriental  or  an  Italian 
■ky,  jet  it  is  but  a  literal  and  hardly  sufficient  delineation  of 
an  Auffust  evening  (the  18th),  as  contemplated  in  one  of 
many  rides  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  near  La  Mira. 
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The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within 
it  glows, 

Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar. 
Gomes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  nues. 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  dav 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  tul— tis  gone— and  all  is 

gray-  

XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ;— rear'd  in  air, 
Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes. 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.    He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes: 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name**»*' 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died ;  *•»  ^^ 
The  mountain  village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years;   and  tis  their 

gride— 
onest  pride— and  let  it  be  their  praise. 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fane. 

XXXII. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt. 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade. 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd. 
For  thev  can  lure  no  further ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  brignt  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday, 

XXXIII. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by. 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'T  is  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 
It  hath  no  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid;  alone— man  with  his  €rod  must 
strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair  f 

The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their 

prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day. 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb. 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 


^  The  struggle  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be  with  demons  as 
with  our  better  thoughts.  Satan  chose  the  wilderness  for 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour;  and  our  unsullied  John 
Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  child  to  complete  soU- 
tude. 
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XXXV. 

Ferrara!  in  thy  wide  and  ffrass-ffrown  streets, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  lor  soutude, 
There  seems  as  't  were  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  chanffing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impelPd.  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn 
before. 

XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  eam'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  ne  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  sorrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.    Glorv  without  end 
Scattered  the  clouds  away— and  on  that  name  attend 

xxxvn. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion— in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thv  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  unk 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso  I  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  I  if  in  another  station  bom, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to 
mourn : 

xxxvin. 

llimi  /  form'd  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
£yen  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  tnat  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough,  and  wider  sty : 
He  /  with  a  glory  round  his  furrow'd  brow, 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now, 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire. 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow  ^^ 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking 
lyre. 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth— monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade!  't  was  his 
In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows ;  but  to  miss. 
Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  modem  song  I 
Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how  long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on. 
And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 
Compose  a  mind  like  thine  ?  though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scatter'd  rays,  they  would  not  form 
a  sun. 

XL. 

Oreat  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'd  by  those, 

Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  bom  to  shine, 

The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry :  first  rose 

The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine ; 

Then,  not  uneaual  to  the  Florentine, 

The  southern  Scott,  the  minstrel  who  call'd  forth 

A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line, 

*«  1 1  See  Appendix,  Notes,  N08. 19,  so,  n. 

IThetwostannszUL  and  xllli.  are,  with  the  exception  of 
>^|hie  or  two,  a  translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  FUioaJa ; 
ItiUa,  itaUa,  o  tu  oui  f  eo  la  sorts  r ' 

I  Hie  celebrated  letter  of  Servius  Sulpidus  to  Cioero,  on 
^desih  of  his  daoffhter,  describes  as  it  then  was,  and  now 
J^  a  path  which  I  often  traced  in  Oreece,  both  l^  sea  and 
Jm,  in  different  journeys  and  Toyages.  ^  On  my  return 
uomAHsiSsIwassaillnff  from  JSglna  towards  Megara,! 


And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North, 
Sang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly 
worth. 

XLL 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  hust* 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimick'd  leaves; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust. 
For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  holt  of  thunder  cleaves,! 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his  l»x>w ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves. 
Know,  that  the  lightmng  sanctifies  belowt 
Whatever  it  strikes ;  yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now. 

XLH. 

Italia  I  oh,  Italia  I  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough 'd  by  shame. 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh,  Grod  I  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 
Thv  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy 
distress; 

XLin. 

Then  might 'st  thou  more  appall ;  or,  less  desired, 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms ;  then,  still  untired. 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  manv-nation'd  spoilers  from  the  Fo 
Quaff  blood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger's  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or 
foe.3 

XLIV. 

Wandering  in  ^outh,  I  traced  the  path  of  him  H 
The  Boman  fnend  of  Home's  least-mortal  mind. 
The  friend  of  Tully :  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  briffht  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind. 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
^gina  lay,  PirsBus  on  the  right. 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 

For  Time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter'd  site. 
Which  only  make  more  moum'd  and  more  en- 

dear'd 
The  few  last  ravs  of  their  far-seatter'd  light. 
And  the  crush 'd  relics  of  their  vanish'd  might. 
The  Boman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 

XL  VI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 

Hi»  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 

Of  perish 'd  states  he  moum'd  in  their  decline. 

And  I  in  desolation :  all  that  %dqa 

Of  then  destruction  is ;  and  now,  alas  I 


began  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around 
me:  JSffinawas  behind,  Megara  before  me;  Piraeus  on  the 
right,  Ck>rlnth  on  the  left:  aU  which  towns,  once  famous 
and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in  their 
ruins.  Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently 
within  myself,  Alas!  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex 
ourselves  if  any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  kiUed, 
whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  caroasBes  of  so  many 
noble  dtles  Ue  here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view.*'- 
Middleton's  Cicero,  voL  11.,  p.  87L 
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Borne— Borne  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  stomif 
In  the  same  dnst  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,* 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are 
wann. 

XLVn. 

Yet,  Italy  I  throngh  erery  other  land 

Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to 

side; 
Mother  of  Arts  I  as  once  of  arms :  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
Parent  of  our  Belk^ion  I  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelf  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven  I 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
Boll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 

xLvin. 

But  Amo  wins  us  to  the  f^  white  waUs, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  com.  and  wincL  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  lauffhing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom. 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeemed  to  a  new  mom. 


There,  too, the  Groddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills" 

The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 

The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instills 

Part  of  its  immortaliiy ;  the  veil 

Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 

We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 

What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 

faU: 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could 

mould: 

L. 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where. 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart  f 
Beds  with  its  fullness ;  there— for  ever  there— 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away  I— there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 
Where  Pedantry  mUs  Folly— we  have  eyes : 
Blood— pulse— and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan 
Shepherd's  prize. 

LI. 

Amiear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or. 
In  all  thv  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish 'd  Lord  of  War  ? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star. 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn. 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  I  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from 
an  urn? 

Ln. 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love. 

Their  full  divinity  inadequate 

That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve. 

The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 

Has  moments  like  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight 


*  It  is  Poffffio  who,  looking  from  the  Capitoline  hlU  upon 
ruined  Rome,  breaks  forth  in  the  exclamation,  **nt  nuno 
onmi  deoore  nudata,  prostrata  Jaoet,  instar  gigantel  caday  erts 
oorruptl  atque  undique  exesL' 


t* 


f  In  1817,  Lord  Byron  ylsited  Ilorenoe,  on  his  iraj  to 
Borne.    **I  remained,**  he  says,  ^hul  a  day:  howerer,  I 
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Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ;— let  it  go ! 
We  can  recall  sucn  visions,  and  create. 
From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which 
grow 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

LIII. 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers  and  wise  hands. 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 
Let  these  describe  the  undescribable : 
I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 

stream 
Wherein  that  image  shaU  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam* 

LIV. 

In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie  % 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality. 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and  this, 
The  liurtiicle  of  those  submnities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos  :^iere  repoee 
Angelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  his,! 
The  star^  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rose.| 

LV. 

These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements. 

Might  furnish  forth  creation :— Italy  I 

Time,  which  hath  wrong'd  thee  with  ten  thousand 

rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky. 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin :— thy  decay 
Is  still  impreffnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  tCMiay. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three- 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit  I  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love— where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish'd  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life  ?    Are  they  resolved  to  dust, 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  sav  ? 
Gould  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  r 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust  ? 

Lvn. 

Ungrateful  Florence  I  Dante  sleens  afar,f 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  :** 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  the  crown  ft 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore. 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 
His  life,  his  fame,  hfi  grave,  though  rifled— not 
thine  own. 

LVin. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath 'd  Xt 
His  dust,— and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  ? 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 


went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which  one  returns  dnttU 
with  beauty:* 

$,  I,  I  See  Appendix,  Notes,  Nos.  2S,  M,tt.— **  The  ohur^  of 
Santa  Crooe  contains  much  iUustrious  nothing.  The  tombs 
of  MaohiaveUi,  Michael  Angelo,  OaUleo,  and  Allleri  make  tl 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy." 

Y,  **,  ^,  II  See  Appendix,  Notes,  Nos.  aa»  t7,  SS»  and  St. 
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With  many  windings,  through  the  vale :— Look 

back! 
Lo  I  where  it  comes  like  an  etemitv, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charminfl:  the  eye  with  dread,— a  matchless  cata- 

raci,*  

Lxxn. 

Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge,t 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watchiug  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

LXXin. 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which— had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  sha^ranr  sununits,  and  where  roar  % 
The  thundering  lauwlne— might  be  worshipped 

more; 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  far  and  near, 
And  in  Ghimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

Lxxrv. 

Th'  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame. 
For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high : 
I  've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  ^tna.  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity. 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  heiffht,  display'd 
Not  noto  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing:  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  hfi  recollections  rake, 
Ana  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet-s  sake, 

*  I  saw  the  Gauata  del  Bfarmore  of  Tern!  twice,  at  differ- 
ent periods;  once  fiom  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and 
again  from  the  yaUey  below.  The  lower  view  is  far  to  be 
preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only ;  but  in  any 
point  of  yiew,  either  from  above  or  below,  it  is  worth  aU  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Switaerland  put  together :  the  Stau- 
bach,  Reichenbaoh,  Pisse  Vacbe,  faU  of  Arpenaz,&o.  are  rills 
In  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  faU  of  Schaffhauaen  I 
cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  seen  it. 

t  Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  iris,  the 
reader  will  see  a  short  account  in  a  note  to  Manfred.  The 
fUl  looks  so  much  like  ^the  hell  of  waters,*'  that  Addison 
thought  the  descent  aUuded  to  by  the  gulf  in  which  Alecto 
plunged  into  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial 
—this  of  the  Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli.  The  traveller  is 
strongly  recommended  to  trace  the  Velino,  at  least  as  high 
as  the  little  lake,  caUed  Pit*  cK  Lup.  The  Keatine  territory 
was  the  Italian  Tempo  (Cicer.  Bpist.  ad  Attic,  xv.  lib.  iv.), 
and  the  ancient  naturalists  (PUn.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  U.  cap.  bdi.), 
amongst  other  beautiful  varieties,  remarked  the  daUy  rain- 
bows of  the  lake  Velinus.  A  scholar  of  great  name  has  de- 
voted a  treatise  to  this  district  alone.  See  Aid.  BCanut.  do 
Beatina  Urbe  Agroque,  ap.  SaUengre,  Theeaur.  tom.  1.  p.  773. 

t  In  the  greater  part  of  Switaerland,  the  avalanches  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lauwine. 

f  These  stanas  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of  Bnsign 
Northerton*s  remarks:  ** D— n  Homo,*'  Ac. ;  but  the  reasons 
for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same.  I  wish  to  express, 
that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  t)efore  we  can  comprehend 
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The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  hf 
word] 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

LXXVL 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  tum'd 
My  sickening  memory ;  and,  though  Time  hath 

taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leam'd. 
Yet  such  the  fix'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought. 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

Lxxvn. 

Then  farewell,  Horace  I  whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse : 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  Utue  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art. 
Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 
Awi^ening  without  wounding  the  touch'd  hearti 
Tet  fare  thee  well— upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part. 

Lxxvni. 

Oh,  Bome !  my  country  I  city  of  the  soul  I 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  I  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?  Gomeandaeo 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  I 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day— 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  I  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wlther'd  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber  I  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Bise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can  get  by  heart : 
that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and 
advantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  antici- 
pation, at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand 
the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance 
with  Ufe,  as  weU  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.  For  the  same  reason,  we  never  can  be  aware  of  the 
fullness  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  (^To  be 
or  not  to  be,**  for  instance),  from  the  habit  of  having  them 
hammered  into  us  at  eight  years  old,  as  an  exercise,  not  of 
mind,  but  of  memory :  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to 
^oy  them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite  palled.  In 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  young  persons  are  taught  from 
more  common  authors,  and  do  not  read  the  best  classioa  tiU 
their  maturity.  I  certainly  do  not  speak  on  this  point  from 
any  pique  or  aversion  towards  the  place  of  my  education.  I 
was  not  a  slow,  though  an  idle  boy ;  and  I  believe  no  one 
could,  or  can  be,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  always 
been,  and  with  reason ;— a  part  of  the  time  passed  there  was 
the  happiest  of  my  life ;  and  my  preceptor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Drury,  was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I  ever  pos- 
sessed, whose  warnings  I  have  remembered  but  too  well, 
though  too  late  when  I  have  erred,— and  whose  counsels  I 
have  but  followed  when  I  have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  ever 
this  imperfect  record  of  my  feelings  toward  him  should 
reach  his  eyes,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never  thinks  of 
him  but  with  gratitude  and  veneration— of  one  who  would 
more  gladly  boast  of  having  been  his  pupil,  if,  by  more 
closely  following  his  injunctions,  he  could  r^eot  any  honor 
upon  his  instructor. 
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LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and 

Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride. 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  Capitol :  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  £dte : 
Chaos  of  ruins  I  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light;, 
And  say,  '^  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly 
night?  

LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 

Night's  daughter.  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and 

wrap 
All  round  us;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stars  their  map. 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  ^^  Eureka  I "  it  is  clear- 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 


Alas !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas  I 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs  I  *  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away  I 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Vir^'s  lay. 
And  Livy's  pictured  page !— but  these  snail  be 
Her  resurrection ;  all  beside— decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shaD  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Bome  was 
free! 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'd  on  Fortune's  wheel. 
Triumphant  Syllal  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  -vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia;— thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Amiinilated  senates— Boman,  too. 
With  aU  th^  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown — 

LXXXIV. 

The  dictatorial  wreath,--<K)uldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ?  and  that  so  supine 

l  ftrauffht  than  Bomans  Bome  should  thus  be  laid? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer^— she  who  veil'd 
Earth  with  her  haug[hty  shadow,  and  display'd, 
Until  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd, 

Her  rushing  wings-H)h  I  she  who  was  Almighty 

LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors :  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block— immortal  rebel  I    See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  throuffh  all  ages  I  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  morallurks  of  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  his 
breath. 

LXXXVI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfiuune  day 

*  OitMtns  glTes  880  for  the  number  of  triumphs. 
^On  the  8d  of  September  Cromwell  jralned  the  vlotorj  of 
IHmbar:  a  jeur  afterwards  he  obUUned  "^hls  crownlns 


nurse     of 


Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force. 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay.f 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway, 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 
Ajre  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different  were  his 
doom  I 

LXXXVII. 

And  thou,  dread  statue  I  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Ciesar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  I  did  he  die. 
Ana  thou,  too,  perish,  Fompey  ?  have  ve  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene  ? 

LXXXVin. 

And    thou,   the    thunder-stricken 

Bome*'*** 
She-wolf  I  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  vet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  a^rt. 
Thou  standest :— Mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild 

teat, 
Scorch'd  bvthe  Boman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost  thou 

yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 

forget? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost ;— but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead— 
The  men  of  iron :  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear'd. 
And  fought  and  conquerd,  and  the  same  course 

steerd. 
At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have, 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd, 
Save  one  vain  man.  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 
But,  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a 

slave— 

XC. 

The  fool  of  false  dominion— and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Caesar,  foUowing  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ;  for  the  Boman's  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould,'^ 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judnnent  cold, 
And  an  immortal  instmct  which  redeem'd 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet— and  now  himself  he  beam'd, 

XCI. 

And  came— and  saw— and  conquer'd  I  But  the 

man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee, 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness— vanity. 
Coquettish  in  ambition— still  he  aim'd — 
At  what?  can  he  avouch— or  answer  what  he 
claim'd  ? 

xcn. 

And  would  be  aU  or  nothinff^nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  nim ;  few  years 

meroj"  of  Worcester;  and  a  few  Tears  after,  on  the  same 
daj,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  fortunate  for  hlm« 
died. 
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xcni.— cnr* 


Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Cnsars  in  his  fate, 
On  whom  we  tread :  For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  I  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow'd, 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode, 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflo  w  I— Benew  thy  rainbow,  GU>d ! 

XCIII. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail. 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep. 
And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence,~whose  veil 
MiEmUes  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  Judgments  should  become  too 

bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have 

too  much  light. 

XCIV. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery, 
Botting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die. 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  f^ows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same 
tree. 

XCV. 

I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds— they  rest  between 
Mui  and  his  Maker— but  of  things  allow'd, 
Averr'd,  and  known,— and  daUy,  hourlv  seen— 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd, 
And  the  intent  (tf  tvranny  avowM, 
The  edict  of  Earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  proud. 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  tne 
throne: 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  had  done. 

XCVI. 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquer'd  be, 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  undefiled  ? 
C^  must  such  minds  be  nourish 'd  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  ?    Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such 
shore? 

xcvn. 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause  in  every  age  and  clime ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  doom's  man's  worst— 
his  second  fall. 

XCVIII. 

Yet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth, 
But  the  sap  lasts,— and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North : 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 
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XCIX. 

There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days,* 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ?— A  woman's 
grave. 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?    Was  she  chaste  and  fair? 
Worthy  a  king's,  or  more— a  Boman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 
How  lived— how  loved— how  died  she  ?    Was  she 

not 
So  honor'd— end  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  no£  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  ? 

CI. 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others  ?  such  have  been 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 
Profuse  of  joy— or  'gainst  it  did  she  war 
Inveterate  in  virtue  ?    Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs  ?— f or  such  the  aAec- 
tions  are. 

cn. 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gaiher  o'er  her  beiauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  ner  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorites— early  death;  yet  shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume. 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

cni. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  child^n— with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Bome— But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray  ? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— MeteUa  died. 
The  wealthiest  Boman's  wife :  Behold  his  love  or 
pride  I 

CIV. 

I  know  not  why— but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known. 
Thou  Tomb!  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  djing  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  Buin  leaves 
behind ; 

CV. 

And  from  the  planks,  far  shatter'd  o'er  the  rocks. 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  iMittle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 


^AUudliw  to  the  tomb  of  OeolUa  MeteUa,  oiOled  Oyx)  di 
Bove. 
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The  quick-eved  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer  Dirds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  color  xl  by  its 
skies. 

cxvin. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egerial  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thv  mortal  lover ; 
The  purple  Midnight  veil'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  stfSry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamor'd  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love— the  earliest  oracle  I 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not.  thy  breast  to  his  replying, 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  bom,  in  sighing. 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  could  thme  arc 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys. 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart— 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys— 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which 
cloys? 

cxx. 

Alas!  our  young  affections  run  to  waste. 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 

,   But  weeds  of  diurk  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste. 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  odors  breathe  but  agonies. 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poisons ;  such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 

For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXI. 

Oh  Love  I  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art— 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee,— 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart,— 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy. 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given. 
As  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul— parch'a— wearied 
—wrung— and  riven. 

cxxn. 

Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
And  fevers  into  raise  creation :— where, 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath 

seized? 
In  him  alone.    Can  Nature  show  so  fair  ? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men, 
The  unreach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair. 
Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  ana  the  pen. 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  oloom 

again? 

cxxm. 

Who  loves,  raves— t  is  youth's  frenzy— but  the 

cure 
Is  bitterer  still,  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on. 
Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds ; 
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The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun. 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize,— wealthiest  when  most 
undone. 

cxxrv. 

We  wither  firom  our  youth,  we  gasp  awav- 
Sick— sick;  unfouna  the  boon— unslaked  the 

thirst. 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first— 
But  all  too  late,— so  we  are  doubly  curst. 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice— 't  is  the  same, 
Each  idle— and  all  ill— and  none  the  worst— 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name. 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the 

flame. 

CXXV. 

Few— none— flnd  what  they  love  or  could  have 

loved. 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies— but  to  recur,  ere  long. 
Envenom 'd  with  irrevocable  wrong ; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod. 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust,— the  dust  we  all 

have  trod. 

CXXVI. 

Our  life  is  a  false  nature— t  is  not  in 

The  harmony  of  things,— this  hard  decree. 

This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin. 

This  boundless  upas,  this  all4>lastinff  tree, 

Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  ana  branches  be 

The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like 

dew- 
Disease,  death,  bondage— all  the  woes  we  see. 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not— which  tmob 

through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 

cxxvn. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly— 't  is  a  base 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought— our  last  and  only  i^ace 
Of  refuge ;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine : 
Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chain'd  and  tortured— cabin'a,  cribb'd,  con- 
fined. 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind. 
The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch 
the  blind. 

cxxvni. 

Arches  on  arches  I  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  t  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of 

heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  sc3rthe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 
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cxxx. 

Oh  Time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  oniy  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled— 
Time !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love,— sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  ^m  thy  thrift. 
Which  never  loses  tbough  it  doth  defer— 
Time,  the  avenger !  unto  thee  I  lift 
Ky  hands,'  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 
gift: 

CXXXI. 

Amidst  tlus  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a 

shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate. 
Among  tny  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 
Buins  of  years— though  few,  yet  full  of  fate : — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 
Hear  me  not ;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain— shall  they  not  mourn  ? 

cxxxn. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrone 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  fjesX  Nemesis  I^ 
Here,  where  the  ancient  ^d  thee  homage  long— 
Thou  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss. 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution— just. 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near— in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust  I 
Bost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ?— Awake !  thou  shalt, 
and  must. 

cxxxni. 

It  is  not  that  I  mav  not  have  incurred 
For  my  ancestral  raults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferred 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  unbound ; 
Bat  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  iXr—thou  shalt  ti^e 
The  vengeance  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and 
found, 

Which  if  I  have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass— I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  't  is  not  that  now 
I  shrink  m)m  what  is  suffered :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow. 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak ; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wieak 
The  deep  prophetic  fullness  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on  himian  heads  the  mountain  of  my 
curse! 

CXXXV. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness.— Have  I  not— 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth  I  behold  it.  Heaven  I— 
Have  I  not  nad  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 
Have  I  not  suffer'd  things  to  be  forgiven  ? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  seared,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Lue's  life  lied 

awayr 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven. 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXX  VI. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  ? 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few. 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 


The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye. 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true. 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh, 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy. 

CXXXVII. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain  : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain ; 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of. 
Like  the  remember'd  tune  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften 'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

cxxxvni. 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power : 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  or  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roar'd  applause. 
As  man  was  slaugnter'd  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd  ?  wherefore,  but  be- 
cause 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus' genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.— Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand— his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  \  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the 
wretch  who  won. 

CXLI. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not— his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother— he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Boman  holiday— ^7 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood— Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged  ?— Arise  I  ye  Groths,  and  glut  your 
ire  I 

CXLH. 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody 

steam; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways. 
And  roar'd  or  murmurxl  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 
Here,  where  the  Boman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  plasrthings  of  a  crowd,»« 
My  voice  sounds  mucn— and  &11  the  stars'  faint 

rays 
On  the  arena  void— seats  crush 'd— walls  bow'd— 
And  galleries  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 

loud. 
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GXLIII. 

A  ruin— yet  what  min !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half -cities,  have  been  reared ; 
Yet  ort  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  nave  appear'd. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared  ? 
Alas !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric^s  form  is  nearM : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have 
reft  away. 

CXLIV. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  vwls  wear. 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Csesar's  head ;  * 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot— ^t  is  on  their  dust  ye 
tread. 

CXLV. 

'*  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand,! 
When  falls  the  Coliseum.  Home  shall  foil ; 
And  when  Bome  f^Uls— ihe  Worid.'^    From  our 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  u>  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  thin^n  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalterM  afi ; 
Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill. 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den— of  thieves,  or  what 

ye  wHl. 

CXLVI. 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime— 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  sods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus— spared  and  blest  by  time ; 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  wav  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious  dome  I 
Shalt  tnou  not  last  ?    Time's  scythe  and  tyrants' 

rods 
Shiver  upon  thee— sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety— Pantheon  I— pride  of  Bome ! 

CXLVn. 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ! 
Despoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts— 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages.  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture :  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honor'd  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close.) 

CXLVin. 

There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light  3 
What  do  I  gaze  on  r    Nothing :  Look  agam  I 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight- 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain— 
« ,  II  ■ 

*  Suetonius  informs  us  tbftt  Julius  Oaesar  was  portioularly 
gratified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled  him  to 
wear  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions.  He  was  anxious, 
not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  to 
hide  that  he  was  bald.  A  stranger  in  Rome  would  hardly 
have  guessed  at  the  motive,  nor  should  we  without  the  help 
of  the  historian. 

'^This  is  quoted  in  the  ^Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman 
Empire,**  as  a  proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire  when  seen 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  seyenth,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  century. 
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An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing-mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar :— but  what  doth  she  there. 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare? 

CXLEX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  voung  life. 
Where  tm  the  heart  and /rom  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  wli^n  the  wife. 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  jov  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves— 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  ?  I  know  not— Cain  was 
Eve's. 

CL. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 

The  milk  of  his  own  gift:  it  &  her  sire 

To  whom  she  renders  oack  the  dc^t  of  blood 

Bom  with  her  birth.    No :  he  shidl  not  expire 

While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 

Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 

Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :— from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drmk  and  live,  old  man  I  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

CLI. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milkv  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 
A  constelli&ion  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds :— Oh,  holiest  nurse  I 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  univeise. 

CLIL 

Turn  to  the  mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  highj 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity. 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  gianis,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome :  How  smiks 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view  the  huge  desi^  which  sprung  from  such  a 
birth  I 

CLni. 

But  lo  I  the  dome— the  vast  and  wondrous  dimie. 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell- 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle- 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyena  and  the  iackal  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofo  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  survmr'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  prayM ; 

CLIV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone— with  nothing  like  to  thee— 


%  The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  reoeptable  for  the  busts 
of  modem  great,  or,  at  least,  distinguished  men.  The  flood 
of  light  which  onoe  fell  through  the  large  ort>  aboire  on  the 
whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  shines  on  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  mortals,  some  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been  almost 
deified  by  the  veneration  of  their  countrymen. 

I  This  and  the  next  three  stanzas  allude  to  the  story  of  the 
Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller  by  the 
site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventure,  bow  shown  at  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  inK  Qantre. 

I  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 


CANTO  IV.        CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.      clv.-clxvii. 


Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  he 
Foisook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honor  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power.  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undenled. 

CLV. 

Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessened :  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossid,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

CLVI. 

Thou  movest— but  increasing  with  the  advance. 
Like  dimbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth 

rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 
y astnesB  which  grows— but  grows  to  harmoniia— 
All  musical  in  its  immensities ; 
Rich  marbles— richer  painting— shrines  wliere 

flame 
The  lamps  (tf  gold— and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their 

frame 
Sitson  the  firm-set  ground— and  this  the  clouds  must 

clahn. 

CLVn. 

Thou  sees!  notall ;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break, 
To  s^Nttate  contemplation,  the  grs^  whc^ ; 
And  as  tlie  ocean  many  bays  will  make 
That  ask  the  eye— so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thou^r^to  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unrou 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part. 
The  gki^  whidi  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLVIIL 

Not  by  its  fault— but  thine :  Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp— «nd  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  ennression ;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  overwhelming  edifice 
Fools  ourfond  gaze,  and.  greatest  of  the  great. 
Defies  at  first  our  nature's  littleness. 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  uie  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLIX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlightened ;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worshn)  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  nraise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could 

plan; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  deipth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  gokton  sands,  and  learn  what  great  concep- 
tions can. 

CLX. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  digni^ring  pain— 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending :— Vain 
The  struggle;  vain,  against  the  coUing  strain. 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp. 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom'd  chiun 
Kivets  the  living  links,— the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 


CLXI. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  ught— 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd.  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot— the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  fidl  lightnings  by. 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXU. 

But  in  his  delicate  form— a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision— are  expreet 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guert— 
A  ray  of  immortalitv— and  stood 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god ! 

CLXin. 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  ni^ch  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  nath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory— which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought : 
Aiid  Time  himself  hath  haUow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust— nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  wuh  which 
T  was  wrought. 

CLXIV. 

But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song. 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  ? 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  Ions. 
He  is  no  more— these  breathings  are  his  last ; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 
And  he  himself  as  nothing :— if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  dass'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer— let  that  pass— 
His  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit,  in  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and 

the  cloud 
Between  us  sinks  and  aU  which  ever  glow'd 
Till  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the 

gaze, 

CLXVI. 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss. 
To  gather  whlat  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear,— but  never  more. 
Oh,  happier  thought  I  can  we  be  made  the  same : 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the  heart— the  heart  whose  sweat 


was  gore. 


CLXVn. 


Hark  I  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound. 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 
ground, 
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The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  dis- 

crown'd, 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  claisps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no 
reuef. 

CLXVni. 

Scion  of  chiefis  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  m^estic,  less  oeloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  forever :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to 
cloy. 

CLxrx. 

Feasants  bring  forth  in  safety.— Can  it  be, 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  I 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kmgs  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom^s  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to 

hoard 
Her  many  griefe  for  One  ?  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.— Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort— vainly  wert  thou  wed  I 
The  husband  of  a  year  I  the  father  of  the  dead  I 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions !    How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  ner  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes :— 't  was  but  a  meteor 
beam'd. 

CLXXI. 

Woe  unto  us,  not  her ;  ♦  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstrung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  f  atef 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath 

flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or 

late,— 

CLXXn. 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair. 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother— and  now  there  I 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear  I 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  best. 


*  ^The  death  of  the  Princees  Charlotte  has  been  a  shock 
even  here  (Venice),  and  must  have  been  an  earthquake  at 
home.  The  fate  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  in  every 
respect ;  dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in  childbed— of  a  boy  too,  a 
present  princess  and  future  queen,  and  Just  as  she  betran  to 
be  happy,  and  to  enjoy  herself,  and  the  hopes  which  she  in- 
spired.   I  feel  sorry  in  every  respect.*'— Byron  Letten, 

t  Mary  died  on  the  scaffold ;  Elizabeth  of  a  broken  heart; 
Charles  V.  a  hermit;  Louis  XIV.  a  bankrupt  in  means  and 
fflory :  CromweU  of  anxiety ;  and,  ^*  the  irx^atest  is  behind,*' 
Napoleon  lives  a  prisoner.  To  these  sovereiffns  a  long  but 
superfluous  list  miff  ht  be  added  of  names  equaUy  iUustrlous 
and  unhappy. 
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CLxxni. 

Lo,  Nemi  1 1  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprootii^  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundiaion,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish 'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 
AU  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  ^eeps  the  snake. 

CLXXIV. 

And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley ;— and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
^'Arms  and  the  Man,"  whose  reascenaing  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire :— but  beneath  thy  right 
TuUy  reposed  from  Rome ;— and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight. 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,   the  weary  bard'^ 

delight.!  

CLXXV. 

But  I  forget.— My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part,— so  let  it  be,— 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea : 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  foUow'd  on  till  the  dark  Euxine 
roU'd 

CLXXVI. 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades:  long  years,— 
Long^,  though  not  very  many,— since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  some 

tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Tet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run ; 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here, — 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun, 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 

CLXxvn. 

Oh  I  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And.  hating  no  one, love  but  only  her  I 
Ye  elements  I— in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted— Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  beins  ?    I>o  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  ? 
Though  wltn  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our 
lot. 

CLXX  VIII. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 


tThe  village  of  Nemi  was  near  the  Arioian  retreat  of 
Egeria,  and,  from  the  shades  which  embosomed  the  temple 
of  Diana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  distinctive  appellation 
of  Tke  OfY>ve.  Nemi  is  but  an  evening's  ride  from  the  com- 
fortable inn  of  Albano. 

f  The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hiU  is  of  unrivaUed 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  whicdi 
has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  pros- 
pect embraces  aU  the  objects  alluded  to  in  this  stann;  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
.£neid,  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  headland  of  Ciroaeum  and  the  Cape  of  Terradna.— See 
Appendix,  Note  89. 


THE   GIAOUR: 

J  ifrsjmtitt  UK  a  ffurtiih  0at(. 


'One  Iktal  remoDbmaae-^MW  nmnr  that  flu 

It*  Mtak  iluuls  *llka  o'sc  our  ioj*  uid  our  w 

To  wblcb  LUb  nothing  dwkff  DOT  brighter  omn  bring, 

tor  wiiiob  Joj  bkili  ao  bi  ■  -    —  -  ..     _ 


TO  SAMUEL  BOQERS,  ESQ^ 


f|ii  fttibtdin  b  jbttiM. 


AD  FEB2YS^3fBJrr. 


f^}^n^^ 


rpSE  tal«  which  theM  diqtniiled  fragnMnU  present,  t  powemed  \ij  the  Republic  of  Tenioe,  and  «ooo  aftv  tht 
Anuuits  were  beaten  bMk  from  the  Horea,  which  thef 
hmd  ravaged  for  swne  time  nibeequent  to  the  BoMian 


X  is  {minded  upon  drcomManoee  now  It 
the  Eut  than  fonnerly ;   either  becaase  the  ladies  ara 
more  drcanuipect  than  in  the  "  olden  dme,"  or  because 
the  Christiana  have  better  fortune,  or  len  enterpiise. 

The  abirj,  when  entire,  contained  the  adventures  of  a 
fanale  sIktb,  who  was  thrown,  in  the  HnsMilman  man- 
ner, into  the  sea  fi>r  infidelity,  and  aTOnged  by  a  yoong 
Venetian,  her  lorer,  at  the  time  the  Beren  Islands  were 


She  iSiaanr. 

No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  vave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tombt  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff, 
First  greets  tbe  homeward-yeering  skiff, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vun; 
Wben  sball  such  hero  live  t^ain  V 


Fair  clime  I  where  every  Beason  smilee 
Benigoant  o'ot  those  blessed  Istee, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  h«ght. 
Make  glad  the  heait  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There,  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  mdes  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave: 


■  An  event  In  whloh  liord  Byion  was  personally  oonoemed 
undoubtedlr  supplied  the  ^nniDdwork  Of  this  tele;  but  tor 
the  Starr.  >o  olnjumstantlal ly  put  forth,  of  his  bavins  him- 
self been  the  lover  of  this  female  slave,  there  Is  no  tounda- 


The  deeettion  of  the  Uainotce,  on  bung  rrfiued  the 
plnnder  of  Miaitn,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  enta- 
prisBj  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea,  during  wliil^ 
the  cruelt7  exerdaed  on  all  sides  was  unparalleled  evea 
in  the  anoala  of  the  faithfuL* 


And  if  at  times  a  tnuiBient  bieeie 
Brealc  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas. 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  atr 
That  wakee  and  wafts  the  odors  there  I 
For  there— the  Rose  o'er  crag  or  viJe, 
Sultana  of  the  Xiehtingale,! 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  beard  on  high. 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale: 
His  queen,  the  gaideu  queen,  bis  Rose, 
Unbrat  by  winds,  uncbill'd  by  snows. 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 
By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 
Returns  the  sweets  by  Nature  given 
In  softest  incense  liack  to  heaven: 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  uirest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there. 
And  many  a  stiade  that  love  might  share. 


t  A  tomb  atmve  the  rooks  on  the  ptomontorr,  Iir  aoiw 
■upoDsed  tbe  sepulchre  of  ThemlBtoolea. 

t  Tbe  attachment  of  the  nlghtlnBale  to  the  rmb  la  a  w«U- 
known  Persian  fable.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  '  Bulbul  of  a 
thousand  tales  "  Is  one  of  bis  appellations. 
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And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest. 

That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  g^est : 

Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 

Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow. 

Till  the  gay  mariner^s  guitar* 

Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 

Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar. 

Far  shaded  bv  the  rocky  shore, 

Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey. 

And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

Strange— that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace, 

As  if  for  gods,  a  dwelling-place. 

And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  mix'd 

Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 

There  man,  enamor'd  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness. 

And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 

That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  handf 

To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 

But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care. 

And  sweetly  woos  him—but  to  spare! 

Strange— that  where  all  is  peace  oeside, 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride. 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevailed 

Against  the  seraphs  thev  assail'd. 

And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy. 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy ! 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  dav  of  death  is  fled. 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness. 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress 

g before  Decay's  efCacinff  fingers 
ave  swept  the  lines  wnere  beauty  lingers), 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air. 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And— but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not.  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  chanseless  lirow. 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apatny  t 
Appalls  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon; 
Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd !  t 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore; 
'TIS  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  I 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  uarting  breath : 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hoveringround  decay. 
The  fareweU  beam  of  f'eeling  pass'd  away! 

*  The  guitar  is  the  constant  amusement  of  the  G  reek  aaUor 
by  night;  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and  duringr  a  oalm,  it  is 
accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  by  danoing. 

'^**Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where. 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction."— 

MeamtrtfoT  MeoBurc,  act  111.,  so.  1. 

1 1  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  description ; 
but  those  who  have  will  probably  retain  a  painful  remem- 
bnoce  of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades,  with  few  ex- 


Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth. 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd 
earth  I 

Clime  of  the  unforj^otten  brave  I 
Whose  land  from  plam  to  mountain  cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  gravel 
Shrine  of  the  mightyl  can  it  be. 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  r 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave : 

Say,  is  not  this  ThermopylA? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free-^ 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  I 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame: 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baflOed  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  I 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  I 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  I 
'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  fiom  splendor  to  disgrace; 
Enough—no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  feU; 
TesI  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 
No  theme  on  which  the  Muse  might  soar 
Hifl^  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thv  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  nave  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime. 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Slaves— nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave,] 

And  callous,  save  to  crime ; 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 
Still  to  the  neighboring  ports  they  waft 
I^verbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft ; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd. 
In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke, 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke : 

oeptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a  few  hours,  and  but  for  a 
few  hours,  after  **the  spirit  is  not  there.**  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked in  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun-shot  wounds,  the 
expression  is  alwajrs  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural 
energy  of  the  sufferer's  character :  but  in  death  from  a  stab 
the  countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity, 
and  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last. 

I  Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga  (the  slave  of  the 
slave  and  guardian  of  the  women),  who  appoints  the  Way- 
wode.  A  pander  and  eunuch— these  are  not  polite,  yet  true 
appellations— now  govenw  the  governor  of  Athens  I 
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No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 
Tet  this  will  be  a  monmful  tale, 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 


Far.  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing, 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island  pirate  or  Mainote; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 
Till  rort  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night. 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed,* 
With  slacken 'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side 
Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean  tide : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest. 
There 's  none  within  his  rider's  breast ; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  yoimg  Giaour! 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race. 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface ; 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt; 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye. 
As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  bv. 
Eight  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Wnom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On— on  he  hasten 'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd,  and  vanish 'd  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impress'd 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast. 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Rung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  his  steed;  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o^er  the  deep ; 
He  winds  aroimd ;  he  hurries  by ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  mght. 
He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  pass'a 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  bis  last. 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheelinff  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood— 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 
The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill. 
The  Mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 

*  The  reciter  of  the  tale  Is  a  Turkish  llsherman,  who  has 
been  employed  durinar  the  day  in  the  ffulf  of  JS^ina,  and  in 
the  evenlnir«  apprehensive  of  the  Mainote  pirates  who  infest 
the  coast  of  Attica,  lands  with  his  boat  on  the  harbor  of 
Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Piraeus.  He  becomes  the  eye-witness 
of  nearly  all  the  incidents  in  the  story,  and  in  one  of  them  is 
a  principal  asrent. 

f  ''Tophaike,*'  musket.— The  Bairam  is  announced  by  the 
cannon  at  sunset;  the  illumination  of  the  mosques,  and  the 
tiring  of  all  kinds  of  smaU  arms,  loaded  with  boQ,  proclaim  it 
durinir  the  nigrht. 
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Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  fkr  tophaike,t 
The  flashes  of  each  Joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  tne  Moslem's  zeal. 
To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sim ; 
To-night,  the  Bairam  feast 's  b^un ; 
To-night— but  who  and  what  art  thou. 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee. 
That  thou  shouldst  either  pause  or  nee  ? 

He  stood— some  dread  was  on  his  face. 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place: 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  hastv  blush. 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb. 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eve  was  guized ; 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised. 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high. 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly; 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd, 
Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd— 
Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp'd  his  blade; 
That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream. 
As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 
The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides : 
Swift  as  the* hurl 'd  on  high  jerreedt 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed; 
Tne  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more ; 
The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  Chnstian  crest  and  haughty  mien. 
'Twas  but  an  instant  he  restrain'd 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd ; 
'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued: 
But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  or  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears. 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years: 
What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 
That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fate. 
Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  I 
Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought, 
It  was  Eternity  to  Thought  I 
For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace^ 
Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 
Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  lall  alone  ? 
Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went  I 
The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb: 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom,] 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom. 
Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death- 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled. 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead  I 

%  Jerreed,  or  DJerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  Javelin,  which  is 
darted  from  horseback  with  mneat  force  and  precision.  It  is 
a  favorite  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans;  but  I  know  not  If  it 
can  be  called  a  ma^y  one,  since  the  most  expert  tn  the  art 
are  the  Black  Eunuchs  of  Constantinople.  I  think,  next  to 
these,  a  Mamlouk  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful  that  came 
within  my  observation. 

I  The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  everything  Uvinc  and 
often  aUuded  to  in  eastern  ix)etry. 
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Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
Find  joy  withm  her  broken  bower  ? 
No:  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ke'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 
And  lovelier  things  nave  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

The  Mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes^ 

Is  like  the  Scorpion  £[irt  by  fire, 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 
Till  inly  search 'd  by  thousand  throes. 

And  maddening  in  her  ire. 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes. 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain: 
So  do  tibe  dark  in  soul  expire. 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  nre :  * 
So  writhes  the  mmd  Kemorse  hath  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven. 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 

Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  I 

«  *  *  .        *  *  * 

Black  Hassan  from  the  Haram  flies. 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  fonn  his  eyes ; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Tet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  jo^ns. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly. 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell: 
Strange  rumors  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 
When  Bhamazan's  t  last  -sun  was  set. 
And  flashing  from  each  minaret 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East. 
'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath. 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath ; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 
In  likeness  of  a  Oeorcian  page, 
And  far  bevond  the  Moslem's  power 
Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd; 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave : 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 


*  Alludinir  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  idaoed 
for  experiment  by  genUe  philosophers.  Some  maintain  that 
the  position  of  the  stintr*  when  turned  towards  the  head.  Is 
merely  a  convulsive  movement ,  but  others  have  actually 
brought  in  the  verdict  "  F^lo  de  se.*'  The  scorpions  are 
surely  interested  in  a  speedy  decision  of  the  question;  as  if 
once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  without  being 
martyred  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 

f  The  cannon  at  sunset  dose  the  Rhamazan. 

%  Phingari,  the  moon. 

I  The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Oiamsohid,  the 
embellisher  of  Istakhar;  from  its  splendor,  named  Scheb- 
gorag,  ^  the  torch  of  night ;  **  also  **  the  cup  of  the  sun,**  &c. 
In  the  first  edition,  ^*  Oiamschid  "  was  written  as  a  word  of 
three  syllables;  so  D'Herbelot  has  it;  but  Ittm  told  Richard- 
son reduces  it  to  a  dissyllable,  and  writes  *'  Jamshld.*'  I  have 
left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  other. 

I  Al-Sirat,  the  bridge  of  breadth,  narrower  than  the  thread 
of  a  fiunished  spider,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword, 
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Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell. 
Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 
But  others  say,  that  on  that  m^ht, 
By  pale  Phingpari'st  trembling  hght, 
The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone,  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore. 

Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 

«  «  ♦  «  *  * 

Her  eye's  dark  charm  t  were  vain  to  tell. 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 
It  wiu  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 
As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 
But  Soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.{ 
Tea,  8oiul^  and  should  our  prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay. 
By  Alia  I  I  would  answer  nay; 
Though  on  Al-Sirat 's  ||  arch  I  stood. 
Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood. 
With  Paradise  within  my  view. 
And  all  his  Houris1[  beckoning  through. 
Oh  I  who  yoimg  Leila's  glance  could  read 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed, 
Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 
A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ?  ** 
On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 
That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone; 
On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 
The  young  pomegranate's  ft  blossoms  strew 
Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new; 
Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  XX  flow, 
When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below. 
As  'midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 
She  stood  superior  to  them  all. 
Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam 'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 
Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 
The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 
So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter, 
The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan :  22 
As  rears  her  crest  the  rufiled  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride, 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck  :— 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate ; 
Her  mate—stem  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 
Alas  I  that  name  was  not  for  thee  I 


over  which  the  MusBulmans  must  tikatt  into  Paradise,  to 
which  it  is  the  only  entrance ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the 
river  beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  unskillful  and  tender  of  foot  contrive  to  tumble  with  a 
**  fadlis  descensus  Avemi,*'  not  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to 
the  next  passenger.  There  is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  fbr 
the  Jews  and  Christians. 

1  The  virgins  of  Paradise,  called  from  their  large  black 
eyes,  Hur  aJL  oyun, 

**  A  vulgar  error :  the  Koran  aUots  at  least  a  third  of  Para- 
disc  to  well-behaved  women ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Mussulmans  Interpret  the  text  their  own  way,  and  exclude 
their  moieties  from  heaven.  Being  enemies  to  Platonics, 
they  cannot  discern  **any  fitness  of  things"  in  the  souls 
of  the  other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  superseded  by  the 
Houris. 

ft  An  Oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though  fairly 
stolen,  be  deemed  *^  plus  Arabe  qu'en  Arable.** 

tt  Hyadnthine,  in  Arabic  **  Sunbul ;  *'  as  common  a  thought 
in  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 

H  *'Franguestan,**  Ciroassia. 


THE  QIAOUR. 


Stem  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 
Each  ann'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  aiquebnss  and  ataghan ; 
The  chi^  before,  as  deck'd  for  war, 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 
Stain'd  with  th6  best  of  Amaut  blood, 
When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 
And  few  retnm'd  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 
The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore, 
Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boes'd  with  gold, 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 
T  is  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 
The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 

And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour! 

•         ««*«« 

The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill. 
And  sparkle  in  the    fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessing^  from  the  mountaineer: 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see. 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar 's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap: 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  tne  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile: 
Above,  ttie  mountam  rears  a  peak. 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night. 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light; 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam. 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  clay, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 

The  peak  od^  Liakura  unveil'dV 

*  «  «  «  *  « 

They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last : 
"  Bismillah  I  *  now  the  perirs  past ; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 
And  them  we  11  prick  our  steeds  amain :" 
The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head ; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  I 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein. 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheath'd,  and  carbine  bent. 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant, 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Kor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 

*  BtomfHih— **  In  the  name  of  Ood ;  *'  the  oommenoement 
of  tUthecha|>tenof  the  Koran  hut  one,  and  of  prayer  and 
thankiflTtaiflr. 

t  **  Amann,"  qnarter,  pardon. 


Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen. 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stem  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course 
Till  fiery  fiashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  proy; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  oeard  with  iro. 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  firo : 
'*  Though  taix  ana  near  the  buUets  hiss. 
I've  'scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this.'' 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit. 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit ; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Aro  dreaded  moro  than  hostile  sword, 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Besign'd  carbine  or  ati^g^han, 
Kor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun !  t 
In  fuller  sight,  moro  near  and  near. 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear. 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand? 
**Tis  he!  'tis  hel  I  know  him  now; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye  % 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb : 
Though  now  array'a  in  Amaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 
T  is  he  I  well  met  in  any  hour, 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour  I " 

As  roUs  the  river  into  ocean. 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion. 
In  azure  colunm  proudly  gleaming. 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood, 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  oreaking  wave. 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave: 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus— as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  ntte,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  jar ; 
And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 
Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear. 
The  death-shot  hissing  from  afar: 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 
Beverberate  along  that  vale. 
More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers— theirs  the  strife 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  t 
Ah  I  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 
To  seize  and  share  the  fond  caress; 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervor  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  loose  their  hold: 
Friends  meet  to  part;  Love  laughs  at  faith; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death  I 


tThe  ^evU  eye,'*  a  common  superstition  in  the  Levant, 
and  of  which  the  Imaginary  effeots  are  yet  very  ^"jpii***  oa 
thoee  who  oonoeive  themaelves  affected. 
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THE  OIAOUB. 


With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 
Tet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 
Tet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  roU'd, 
And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold; 
His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 
And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 
That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end ; 
A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore,* 
His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven. 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 
Fall'n  Hassan  lies— his  unclosed  eye 
Tet  lowering  on  his  enemy. 
As  if  the  hour  that  seaPd  his  fate 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 
And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below.— 


'^  Tee,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  tauffht  that  felon  heart  to  fM. 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour : 
He  call'd  on  Alia— but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 
Thou  Pavnim  fool  I  could  Leila's  prayer 
Be  pass'd,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 
I  watch'd  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these. 
The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize; 
My  wrath  is  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done, 
And  now  I  go— but  go  alone." 

The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling ; 
His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high--t 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye. 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling : 
"  'T  is  twilight— sure  his  tram  is  nigh." 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower. 
BUtgazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepesi  tower : 
'^  Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet. 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 
Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised 


gift? 
Is  his  h 


heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 
Oh,  false  reproach  I  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  moimtain's  brow, 
And  warily  the  steep  descends. 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends. 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle-bow- 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow? 
Bight  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed  and  weary  way." 


*  The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank. 

f  ^  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried 
through  the  lattice.  Why  Is  his  chariot  so  long  In  coming? 
why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  ?  "-yJudges,  c.  v.  v.  28. 

t  The  calpao  Is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the  head- 
dress ;  the  shawl  Is  wound  round  It,  and  forms  the  turban. 

I  The  turban,  pillar,  and  Inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the 
tombs  of  the  Osmanlles,  whether  In  the  cemetery  or  the  wll- 
demesB.  In  the  mountains  yxni  frequently  pass  similar  me- 
mentos :  and  on  Inquiry  yxni  are  Informed  that  they  record 
some  victim  of  rebeUlon,  plunder,  or  revenge. 

I  **  Alia  Hu  I  '*  the  concluding  words  of  the  muenln's  caU 
to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of  the 
minaret.  On  a  stlU  evening,  when  the  muenln  has  a  fine 
voice,  whleh  is  frequently  the  case,  the  effect  is  solemn  and 
beautiful  beyond  all  the  bells  In  Christendom.  Valid,  the 
son  of  Abdalmalek,  was  the  first  who  erected  a  minaret  or 
turret ;  and  this  he  placed  on  the  grand  mosque  at  Damascus, 
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The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate. 
But  scarce  upheld  his  fkinnng  weight: 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress. 
But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 
His  garb  wiih  sanguine  spots  was  dyed, 
But  Ihese  might  m  from  his  courser's  side; 
He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest- 
Angel  of  Death  I  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  erestl 
His  calpact  rent— his  caftan  red— 
^*  Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  son  hath  wed: 
Me,  not  from  mercv,  did  they  spare. 
But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  beEur. 
F^aoe  to  the  bravel  whose  blood  is  spilt: 
Woe  to  the  Giaour  I  for  his  the  guilt." 

A  turbani  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown. 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead, 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fdl 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee; 
As  ever  scom'd  forbidden  wine. 
Or  pray'd  with  face  towurds  the  shrine. 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  *^  Alia  Hu  I "  I 
Tet  died  he  bv  a  stranger's  hand, 
And  stranger  m  his  naiive  land ; 
Tet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood. 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 
But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite. 
And  the  dark  heaven  of  Houns'  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright ; 
They  come— their  kerchieft  green  tney  wave,f 
And.  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave  I 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  Infidel!  shall  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's  scvthe; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Ebiis'**  throne; 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable. 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inw^  hell  I 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire  ft  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place. 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race; 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife. 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life ; 
Tet  loathe  the  banauet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse: 
Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 

for  the  muesadn,  or  ciler,  to  announce  from  it  the  hour  of 
prayer.   The  practice  is  kept  to  this  day.   See  D*Herbelot. 

5  The  foUowlng  is  part  of  a  battle-song  of  the  Turks  ^- 
**I  see— I  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  waves  a 
handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green;  and  cries  aloud,  'Come, 
kiss  me,  f6r  I  love  thee,' "  ko, 

**  Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 

ft  The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Levant. 
Honest  Toumef  ort  tells  a  long  story,  which  Mr.  Southey,  in 
the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes,  about  these  ^  Vroucolochas,**  as 
he  calls  them.  The  Romaic  term  Is  **  Vardoulaoha.**  I  recol- 
lect a  whole  ftunily  being  tenifled  by  the  scream  of  a  childi 
which  they  imagined  must  proceed  from  such  a  visitation. 
The  Greeks  never  mention  the  word  without  horror.  I  find 
that^Broucolokas*'  is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  appeUa- 
tiott— at  least  is  so  applied  to  Arsenlus,  who,  aooordlng  to  the 
Greeks,  was  after  his  death  animated  by  the  Devil.— The 
modems,  however,  use  the  word  I  mention. 
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That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair  I 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine  I 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 

By  all  mv  hope  of  sms  forgiven. 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  I " 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 

But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own ; 

Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share. 

Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair; 

And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  f eiel 

The  wound  that  time  can  never  heaL 

The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 

Must  bum  before  its  surface  shine, 

But  plunged  within  the  fumace-fiame, 

It  bends  and  melts—though  still  the  same; 

Then  temper'd  to  thy  want  or  will, 

'Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kiU ; 

A  breastplate  for  thine  hour  of  need. 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  f oeman  bleed ; 

But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  1 

Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art. 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart; 

From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en, 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 

But  break— before  it  bend  again. 

*  «  *         *         ♦         »     _ 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share: 
Even  bliss— t were  woe  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  thus  left  desolate 
Must  fiy  at  last  for  ease— to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay  I 
It  is  as  if  the  desert  bird,* 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 

To  still  her  fomish'd  nestlings'  scream. 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr'd, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 
And  find  them  fiown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more- 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay  ;— 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock. 

"  Father  I  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 
'Mid  counted  beads,  and  coimtless  prayer ; 

To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 
Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care. 

Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear. 


*  The  peUoan  is,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libeUed,  by  the  im- 
putation of  f  eedimr  her  chickens  with  her  biood. 
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Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age; 
And  thou  wflt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroll'd, 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold. 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 
My  days,  though  few,  nave  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  ioy,  but  more  of  woe; 
Yet  still,  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 
I  've  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life : 
Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate. 
No  more  wiui  hope  or  pride  elate, 
I  'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  obnoxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls, 
Than  pass  my  dull  unvarying  days. 
Condemn 'd  to  meditate  and  gaze. 
Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  Breast 
For  rest— but  not  to  feel  tis  rest. 
Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfill; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was.  and  would  be  stiU, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  mav  seem: 

My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 

Of  joys  long  dead :  my  hope,  their  doom : 

Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 

Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 

My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sus&n 

The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain ; 

Nor  sought  the  self -accorded  grave 

Of  ancient  fool  and  modem  Imave : 

Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 

And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet, 

Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 

The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 

I  've  braved  i^— not;  for  honor's  boast ; 

I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 

To  such  let  others  carve  their  way. 

For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay: 

But  place  agndn  before  my  eyes 

Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize— 

The  maid  I  love,  the  man  l  hate— 

And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 

To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require. 

Through  rending  steeL  and  rolling  fire : 

Nor  needst  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 

Who  would  but  do— what  he  hath  done. 

Dctttth  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave. 

The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave; 

Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave : 

I  have  not  quiul'd  to  danger's  brow 

When  high  and  happy— need  I  nowf 

«  »  «  V  »  »  ♦ 


**  I  loved  her.  Friar!  nay,  adored— 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word; 
There 's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 
'T  was  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me. 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'a : 
Nay,  start  not— no— nor  bend  thy  knee. 

Nor  'midst  my  sins  such  act  record ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  I 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool !  since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands. 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 
For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet's  gate. 
I  loved  her— love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey, 
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And  if  it  dares  enough,  tweie  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  rewards- 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 
I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh : 
Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died— I  dare  not  tell  thee  how: 
But  look— t  is  written  on  my  brow  I 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 
In  characters  unworn  by  time : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  conaemn  me,  pause ; 
Not  mine  the  act.  though  I  the  cause. 
Yet  did  he  but  what  I  bad  done 
Had  she  been  ftdse  to  more  than  one. 
Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low: 
However  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall; 
And  I.alasl  too  late  to  save  I 
Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 
Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me— what  thou  well  mayst  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd— he  knew  it  well, 
Warn'd  by  the  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear 
The  death-shot  peal'd  of  murder  near. 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell  I 

He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 

A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil; 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 

He  knew  and  crossed  me  in  the  fray — 

I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay. 

And  watch 'd  his  spirit  ebb  away : 

Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel, 

He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 

I  search'd,  bat  vainly  search 'd,  to  find 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  niind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 

Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  his  dying  f^  I 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour. 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave. 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 
•  «  *  «  «  * 

"The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood. 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name; 
But  mine  was  like  a  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  .^Btna's  breast  of  flame. 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  ladye-love  and  beauty's  chain: 
If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein, 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain, 
If  Dursting  heart,  and  madd'ning  br^. 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel. 
And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel. 
Betoken  love— that  love  was  mine. 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
'TIS  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die— but  first  I  have  possess'd, 
And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  bless'd. 
Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  ? 
No— reft  of  all,  yet  undlsmay'd, 
But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain. 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  I 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died : 
^sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave— 
Ahl  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 


This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  E)ed. 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mme  eye. 
The  Morning-star  of  Memory  I 

'^  Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Grodhead  caught. 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  Ray  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole ; 
A  Glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 
I  grant  mv  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt : 
But  say,  oh  say.  Jiers  was  not  guilt  I 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light : 
That  quench'd,  what  beam  shSl  break  my  night  I 
Oh  I  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still. 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill  I 
'Why  marvel  ye,  if  thev  who  lose 

Tnis  present  joy,  thii9  future  hope. 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe  ? 
Alas  I  the  breast  that  inlv  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow; 
Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss. 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  mv  deeds  appear : 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow. 

And  this  too  was  I  bom  to  bear  I 
T  is  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey. 
With  havoc  have  I  mark'd  my  way: 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove. 
To  die— and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn. 
Taught  by  tne  thing  he  dares  to  spurn : 
The  t)ird  that  sing^  within  the  brsuce. 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range. 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change. 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys ; 
I  enyv  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan ; 
Far.  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine- 
Leila  !  each  thought  was  only  thine ! 
My  good,  my  ^li,  my  weal,  my  woe, 
My  hope  on  high— my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  vouth. 
This  bed  of  death— attest  my  truth  I 
'T  is  all  too  late— thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish'd  madness  of  my  heart  I 

"  And  she  was  lost— and  vet  I  breathed. 

But  not  the  breath  of  nimian  life: 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed. 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorr'd  all  place, 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  ^Nature's  face« 
Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
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The  rest  thou  dost  alreadr  know. 

And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 

But  talk  no  more  of  penitence ; 

Thou  seest  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence : 

And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 

The  deed  that 's  done  canst  ihou  undo  ? 

Think  me  not  thankless— but  this  gri^ 

Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. 

My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess : 

But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 

When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live. 

Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive; 

Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 

Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 

Gro,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 

From  forest  cave  her  shrieking  young, 

And  calm  the  lonely  lioness: 

But  soothe  not— mock  not  my  distress  I 

^^  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours. 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers, 

I  had— Ah  I  have  I  now  ?— a  friend  I 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send. 

Memorial  of  a  vouthful  vow ; 
I  would  remind  him  of  mv  end : 

Though  souls  absorb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 
Tet  dear  to  him  my  blig[hted  name. 
'Tis  strange^he  prophesied  my  doom, 

And  I  have  smilea-— I  then  could  smile— 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume. 

And  warn— I  reck'd  not  what— the  while: 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say— that  his  bodings  came  to  pass. 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

Through  manv  tf  busy  bitter  scene 

Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been. 
In  pain,  m^  mltering  tongue  had  tned 
To  Dless  his  memory  ere  I  died ; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 
If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame. 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn. 
Such  cold  request  miffht  sound  like  scorn ; 
And  what  than  fnenaship's  manly  teiff 
May  better  ^race  a  brother's  bier? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old. 
And  tell  him— what  thou  dost  behold.I 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief  I 

'^  Tell  me  no  more  of  foncy's  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  't  was  not  a  dr^m ; 
Alas!  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear; 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

^  ^  Symar,"  a  shroud. 

t  The  oiroumstanoe  to  which  the  above  story  relates  was 
not  very  unoommon  in  Turkey.  A  few  jrears  affo  the  wife 
of  Muohtar  Paoha  oomplained  to  his  father  of  his  son's  sup- 
posed Infldellty;  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  bar- 
barity to  ffive  in  a  list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in 
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Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 

Is  miffhtier  than  thy  pious  prayer: 

I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest; 

I  want  no  paradise,  But  rest. 

'T was  then,  I  tell  thee,  father!  then 

I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 

And  shining  in  her  white  symar,* 

As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 

Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her. 

Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier; 

Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark ; 

To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark; 

And  I.  before  its  rays  appear. 

That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 

I  wander,  father  I  for  my  soul 

Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 

I  saw  her,  friarl  and  I  rose 

Forgetful  of  our  former  woes: 

And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart. 

And  clasp  her  to  mv  desperate  heari; 

I  clasp— what  is  it  that  I  clasp? 

No  breathing  form  within  my  (|puip, 

Ko  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mme. 

Yet,  Leilal  yet  the  form  is  thine! 

And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 

As  meet  mv  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch? 

Ah !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 

I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 

The  all  they  ever  wish'd  to  hold. 

Alas  I  around  a  shadow  prest. 

They  shrink  upon  my  lonelv  breast; 

Yet  still  t  is  there  I    In  silence  stands, 

And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands! 

With  braided  hair,  and  bright  black  eye— 

I  knew  t  was  false— she  could  not  die  1 

But  he  is  dead  I  within  the  dell 

I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 

He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 

From  earth;  whvthen  art  thou  awake? 

They  told  me  wild  waves  roll'd  above 

The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 

They  told  me— 'twas  a  hideous  tale! 

I  'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 

If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean  cave 

Thou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 

Oh  I  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 

This  orow.  that  then  will  bum  no  more; 

Or  place  tnem  on  my  hopeless  heart: 

But,  shape  or  shade  I  whate'er  thou  art, 

In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 

Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 

Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll! 

****** 

''  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor  f  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head. 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread. 
By  pr3ring  stranger  to  be  read. 
Or  stay  uie  passmg  pilgrim's  tread."  t, 

'  He  nass'd— nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day: 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew. 

Yanlna.  They  were  seiaed,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drownsd 
in  the  lake  the  same  nightl  One  of  the  ffuarda  who  w«i 
present  Informed  me  that  not  one  of  the  yiotims  uttered  a 
ory,  or  showed  a  symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a  **  wreBoh 
from  all  we  know,  from  aU  we  love.'*  The  flate  of  PhrosiiM« 
thefairastof  thtssaorilioe,is  the  suhjeotof  many  a  Bomai^' 
and  Amaout  ditty* 
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So  lovelily  the  morning  shone, 

That— let  the  old  and  weary  sleep— 
I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
.   Were  irksome— for  whatever  my  mood, 
In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude; 
I  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke, 
And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 
Soon  turns  the  Haram's  grating  key, 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own  I 
There  Unger'd  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Mejnoun's  tale,  or  Sadi's  song :  * 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour  f 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour, 
To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true. 
Warned  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew: 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet- 
Nay.  Father,  rage  not— nor  forget 
Thikt  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower/' 


IV. 

"Son  of  a  slave"— the  Facha  said— 
**Fiom  unbelieving  mother  bred. 
Vain  were  a  other's  hope  to  see 
Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 
Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed, 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed, 
Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire. 
Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire  I 
Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent ; 
Nav,  tamely  view  old  StamboPs  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth ! 
Gro— let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 
Assume  the  distaff— not  the  brand. 
But,  Haroun  I— to  my  daughter  speed : 
And  hark— of  thine  own  Head  take  heed— 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing— 
Thou  seest  yon  bow— it  hath  a  string  I '' 


V. 

No  soimd  from  Selim's  lip  was  heard, 

At  least  that  met  old  Giafllr's  ear, 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

"  Son  of  a  slave  I— reproach 'd  with  f^ ! 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave  I— and  who  my  sire  ?  " 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career; 
And  glances  ev'n  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 
Old  Giaffir  gazed  upon  his  son 

And  started;  for  within  his  eye 

*  Mejnoun  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Bast 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

f  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  twi- 
light. 

%  The  Turlcs  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  compliment 
a  hundred-fold)  even  more  than  they  hate  the  Christians. 

I  These  twelve  fine  lines  were  added  in  the  course  of  print- 
ing. 

I  This  expression  has  met  with  objections.  I  wiU  not  refer 
to  *'  Him  who  hath  not  Music  in  his  soul,*'  but  merelj  request 
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He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done ; 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begun : 

"Come  hither,  boy— what,  no  reply  ? 
I  mark  thee— and  i  know  tnee  too ; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do. 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length. 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I  'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
Albeit  against  my  own,  perchance." 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed : 

That  eye  retum'd  him  glance  for  glance. 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised. 

Till  Giaffir's  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance^ 
Ajid  why— he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 
"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy : 
I  never  love^  him  from  his  birth. 
And— but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope. 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life— 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone : 
No— nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood— he  hath  not  heard— no  more— 
I'll  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arabt  to  my  sight, 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight — 
But  hark  I— I  hear  Zuleika's  voice; 

Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear: 
She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice; 

Oh!  more  thfm  ev'n  her  mother  dear. 
With  an  to  hope,  and  nought  to  f ear— 
My  P^  I  ever  welcome  here  I 
.  Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain's  wave 
To  lira  Just  cool'd  in  time  to  save — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now.** 

VI. 

Fair  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind. 
When  on  that  dread  yet  lovelv  serpent  smiling, 

Whose  image  then  was  stamped  upon  her  mind- 
But  once  beguiled— and  ever  more  beguiling; 

Dazzling,  as  that,  oh  I  too  transcendent  vision 
To  Sorrow's  pmmtom-peopled  slumber  given, 

When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elsrsian, 
And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in  Heaven ; 

Soft  as  the  memory  of  buried  love; 

Pure,  as  the  praver  which  Childhood  wafts  above, 

Was  she— the  dauffhter  of  the  rude  old  Chief, 

Who  met  the  maia  with  tears— but  not  of  gric^ 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  eesayi 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenl^r  rav  ? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might— the  majesty  of  Loveliness  ? 
Such  was  Zuleika— such  aroimd  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone— 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mmd,  the  Music  ||  breathing  from  her  face, 

the  reader  to  reooUect,  for  ten  seconds,  the  features  of  the 
woman  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  most  beautiful :  and,  if 
he  then  does  not  comprehend  fuUy  what  is  feebly  expressed 
in  the  above  line,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  us  both.  For  an  elc> 
quent  passaflre  in  the  latest  work  of  the  first  female  writer  jf 
this,  perhaps  of  any  afire,  on  the  analofry  (and  the  immediate 
comparison  excited  by  that  analogy)  between  ^painting'  and 
music,'*  see  vol.  ill.,  cap.  10,  Da  l'Allemagicb.  And  is  not 
this  connection  still  stronger  with  the  original  than  the  copy  ? 
with  the  coloring  of  Nature  than  of  Art?   After  all,  this  is 
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The  heart  whoee  softness  harmonized  the  whole. 
And  oh  I  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul  I 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gently  budding  breast ; 

At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  carest, 
Zuleika  came— ana  GiaflOr  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt : 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart  tnouRh  stem  could  ever  feel; 
Affection  chained  her  to  that  heart ; 
Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

vn. 

** Zuleika!  child  of  gentleness! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
When  I  forget  my  own  distress, 

In  losine  what  I  love  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell: 

Another!  and  a  braver  man 

Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood: 

But  yet  ttie  line  of  Carasman* 
Unchanged,  unclianffeable  hath  stood 

First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  landi. 
EDOugh  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oelou: 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ: 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  ocy. 
And  thou  ahalt  have  a  noble  dower: 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messengert  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait. 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  uither's  will. 

All  that  thv  sex  hath  need  to  know: 
'Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still— 

The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show." 

vni. 

In  silence  bow'd  the  virsdn's  head ; 

Ajid  if  her  eye  was  filTd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red, 

Ajid  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped. 

What  conld  such  be  but  maiden  fears  ? 
So  bru^ht  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye, 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry; 

nther  to  be  felt  than  deooribed ;  ttlU  I  think  there  aie  80010 
wbo  wiU  understand  it,  at  least  they  would  have  done  had 
tb«]r  beheld  the  countenanoe  whose  speaking  harmony  suff- 
fested  the  idea ;  for  this  passasre  is  not  drawn  from  Jmagina- 
ttoB  but  memory,  that  mirror  which  AfiUotion  dashes  to  the 
sirth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fragments,  only  beholds 
Ihe  reflection  multiplied  X—Byron'B  Dlary^  Deo.  7, 1818. 

^  Oarasman  Offlou,  or  Kara  Osman  Off lu,  is  the  principal 
landowner  in  Turkey ;  he  goyema  Masnesla:  those  who,  by 
A  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on  condition  of  seryloe, 
are  called  Timariots :  they  serve  as  Spahis,  acoordinff  to  the 
extent  of  territory,  and  brings  a  certain  number  into  the  field, 
generally  cavalry. 

t  When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  stronsr  to  resist,  the  single 
menenger,  who  is  alwajrs  the  first  bearer  of  the  order  for  his 
deatii,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  one 
after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  conmiand  of  the  re- 
fractory patient :  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  lojral,  he 
bows,  kisses  the  Sultan's  respectable  signature,  and  is  bow- 
strung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810,  several  of  these 
presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the  Seraglio  gate; 
among  others,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat,  a  brave  young 
man,  oat  off  by  treachery,  after  a  desperate  resistance. 

t  Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  The  Turks  hate 
a  superfiuous  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have  no  bell& 


So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfnlness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  I 

Whatever  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 

Or  if  remember^,  mark'd  it  not ; 

Thrice  clapped  his  hands,  and  called  his  steed,t 

Besign'd  nis  gem-adom'd  chibouqne,2 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead. 

With  Maugrabee  ||  and  Mamaluke, 

His  way  amid  his  Delis  took,^ 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch  well  the  Haram's  massy  doors. 

DC. 

His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand. 

His  eye  look'd  o'er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt** 
With  Nkbre  stroke  riffht  sharply  dealt : 
Nor  mark'd  the  javelin-darting  crowd, 
Nor  heard  their  Ollahstf  wild  and  loud- 
He  thought  but  of  old  GiafiOr's  daughter  1 

X. 

No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke; 
One  £dgh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke: 
Still  g&zed  he  through  the  lattice  grate, 
i^sde,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  tum'd. 
But  little  from  his  aspect  leam'd: 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same ; 
Her  heart  confess'd  a  gentler  flame: 
But  yet  that  heart,  akurm'd  or  weak. 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Yet  speak  she  must— but  when  essay  ? 
*'How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away  I 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met: 
Nor  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet.'' 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 
And  watch'd  his  eye— it  still  was  fix'd : 
She  snatch'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gul'stt  perfume. 
And  n>rinkled  all  Its  odors  o'er 
The  pictured  roof  22  and  marble  floor: 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  address'd. 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew, 

I** Chibouque,"  the  Turldah  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
mouth-piece,  and  aometimes  the  ball  which  containa  the  leaf, 
is  adorned  with  predoua  atonee,  if  in  poflseiBion  of  the  wealth- 
ier order. 

I  '^Mauffrabee,**  Moorish  meroenariee. 

5  ^  Delia,'*  bravos  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  cavalry, 
and  always  beffln  the  action. 

**  A  twisted  fold  of /elt  is  used  for  scimitar  practice  by  the 
Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through  it  at  a 
single  stroke :  sometimes  a  tough  turban  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  Jerreed  is  a  game  of  blunt  Javelins,  animated 
and  graceful. 

tf'OUahs,'*  AUa  n  AUah,  the  "^Leiliee,"  as  the  Spanish 
poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  OUah ;  a  cry  of  which  the  Turks, 
for  a  silent  people,  are  somewhat  profuse,  particularly  during 
the  Jerreed,  or  in  the  chase,  but  mostly  in  battle.  Their  ani- 
mation in  the  field,  and  gravity  in  the  chamber,  with  their 
pipes  and  comboloios,  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

it  **  Atar-flrul,*'  ottar  of  roses.   The  Persian  is  the  finest. 

N  The  ceilings  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the  Mus< 
sulnuui  apartments  are  generally  painted,  in  great  houses, 
with  one  eternal  and  highly  colored  view  of  Constantinople, 
wherein  the  principal  feature  is  a  noble  contempt  of  per- 
spective :  below,  arms,  scimitars,  &o.,  are  in  general  fancifully 
and  not  inelegantly  disposed. 
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As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
"  What,  sullen  yet  ?  it  must  not 
Oh  I  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee  I" 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  eastern  land — 
"  He  loved  them  once :  may  touch  them  yet, 

If  offer'd  by  Zuleika^s  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  ana  wreathed ; 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet : 
"  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul*  bears: 
It  savs  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He'll  try  for  once  a  strain  more  slad. 
With  some  faint  hope  his  alter'd  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XI. 

"  What  I  not  receive  my  foolish  flower  ? 

Nay,  then  I  am  indeed  imblest ; 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 

And  know'st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best  ? 
Oh,  Selim  dear  I  oh,  more  than  dearest  I 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  fearest  ? 
Come,  lajr  thy  head  upon  my  breast. 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest. 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fail, 
Ev'n  from  my  fabled  nightin^le. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  vras  stem, 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn : 
Too  well  I  know  he  loves  thee  not ; 
But  is  Zuleika's  love  forgot  ? 
Ah  I  deem  I  right  ?  the  Pacha's  plan— 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine. 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine. — 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, — 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command. 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand  I 
Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah  I  were  I  sever'dfrom  thy  side, 
Where  were  thy  friend— and  who  my  guide  ? 
Tears  have  not  seen,  Time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee : 
Even  Azrael,t  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must. 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust!" 

XII. 

He  lived— he  breathed— he  moved— he  felt ; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 
His  trance  was  sone — his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  uiat  long  in  darkness  dwelt; 
With  thoughts  that  bum— in  rays  that  melt. 
As  the  stream  late  conceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
When  it  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows; 
As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 
Flash'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it. 


*  It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  this 
**  Lover  of  the  rose  *'  are  sad  or  merry ;  and  Mr.  Fox'  remarks 
on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned  controversy  as 
to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject.  I  dare  not 
venture  a  conjecture  on  the  point,  thouffh  a  little  inclined  to 
the  ^'errare  mallera./'  &c.,  if  Mr.  Fox  twu  mistaken. 

t  **  Azrael,**  the  anirel  of  death. 
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A  war-horse  at  the  tnmipet's  sound, 

A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 

A  tyrant  weUced  to  sudden  strife 

By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife. 

Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 

Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  display'd. 

And  all.  before  repress'd,  betray 'd : 

"  Now  tnou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine. 

With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign* 

Now  thou  art  mine,— that  sacred  oath. 

Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 

Yes.  f ondlv,  wisely  hast  thou  done : 

Thai  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one ; 

But  blench  not  thou— thy  simplest  tress 

Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness ; 

I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 

That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fair. 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 

Within  the  caves  of  Istakar.t 

This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower'd, 

Reproaches  on  my  heaa  were  shower'd, 

And  Giaffir  almost  call'd  me  coward! 

Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave ; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave. 

Nay,  start  not,  t  was  the  term  he  gave. 

May  showj  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A  heart  his  woras  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 

Hi8  son,  indeed  I— yet,  thanks  to  thee, 

Perchance  I  am.  at  least  shall  be; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 

Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

From  Giaflftr  thy  reluctant  hand; 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 

Holds  mk  a  Musseltm's  2  control : 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ?  || 

A  viler  race  let  Israel  show ; 

But  let  that  pas&-^x)  none  be  told 

Our  oath ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey; 

I  've  partisans  for  peril's  day : 

ThinK  not  I  am  what  I  appear ; 

I  've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near." 

xm. 

'^  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
This  mom  I  saw  the^  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou  'rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before. 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why. 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day : 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Like  this— and  this— no  more  than  this; 
For,  Allah !  sure  thy  lips  are  flame : 

What  fever  in  thy  vems  is  flushing  ? 
My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same^ 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek,  too.  blushmg. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  tny  health, 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth. 
Or  stand  with  smiles  immurmuring  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  out  close  thy  dying  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try ; 


$  The  treasures  of  the  Pre-Adamite  Sultans.  8eeD*Herbe* 
lot,  article  liAakofr, 

•  **  Musselim/*  a  governor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a  Paoba ; 
a  Waywode  is  the  third ;  and  then  comes  the  Agas. 

I  **  Egrripo,"  the  Negrropont.  According  to  the  inroverb,  the 
Turks  of  Bgripo,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the  Qreeks  of 
Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respeotiye  races. 


CANTO   11. 


THE  BRIDE    OF  A  B  YD  OS. 


I.-III 


To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 

More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 

Bat,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 

We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 

The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell. 

But  be  it,  since  thou  say 'st  t  is  well : 

Tet  what  thou  meanest  by  *  arms '  ana '  friends,' 

Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 

I  meant  that  Giaffir  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me, 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour? 

What  oUier  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  partner  of  her  infancy? 
These  cherish 'd  thoughts,  with  life  b^^u^. 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow? 
What  chfuige  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now? 
To  meet  the  gaze  (^  stranger's  eves 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  Gm  denies; 
Kor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine : 
No  I  happier  made  by  that  decree, 
He  left  me  aU  in  leaving  thee. 
Beep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell'd 
To  wed  with  one  1  ne'er  beheld: 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal  ? 
Why  wilt  thou  uree  me  to  conceal? 
I  know  the  Pacha^s  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good ; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
Allah  I  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought! 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  vrithin 
Hy  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  cnme. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 
Oh.Selim!  tell  me  yet  in  time. 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah!  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar,* 
Hy  father  leaves  the  mimic  war; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye- 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  ?  " 

XIV. 

"Zuleika— to  thy  tower's  retreat 

Betake  thee— Giaflir  I  can  greet: 

And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 

Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  state. 

There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  banks, 

Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks. 

For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  nim  thanks  1 

Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 
Hath  wam'd  the  troops  to  mod  and  sleep. 

Unto  thy  c^U  will  Selim  come : 
Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep : 
Our  garden-battlements  are  steep; 

Nor  these  wiU  rash  intruder  climb 

To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time; 

And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel 

Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 

*  **Tobooadar,*'  one  of  the  attendants  who  precedes  a  man 
offtQthofity. 

^  The  wranffUnflT  about  this  epithet,  "*  the  broad  HeUespont " 
or  the  ''hoandless  Hellespont,**  whether  it  means  one  or  the 
other,  or  what  it  means  at  all,  has  been  beyond  all  possibility 
of  detaiL  I  have  even  heard  it  disputed  on  the  spot ;  and  not 
foreseeing  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  oontzoversy,  amused 
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Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before: 
Trust  me,  Zuleika— fear  not  me  I 
Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  Haram  key." 

'*  Fear  thee,  my  Selim  I  ne'er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this—" 

"  Delay  not  thou ; 
I  keep  the  key— and  Haroun's  guard 
Have  same^  and  hope  of  more  re^nstrd. 
To-niffht,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  tale,  mv  purpose,  and  my  fear : 
I  am  not,  love  I  what  I  appear." 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


I. 

The  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormv  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter. 
Oh !  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  olazing  high. 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  wam'd  him  home; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below. 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 
He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 
The  only  star  it  hail'd  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song. 
"  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  I" 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

n. 

The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 
Bolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main^ 
And  Night's  descendmg  shadows  hide 

That  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vain, 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign, 
All— save  immortal  dreams  that  coiud  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  I 

ni. 

Oh!  yet— for  there  my  steps  have  been; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore, 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  teith  borne- 
Minstrel  I  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn, 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore. 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contams  no  fabled  hero's  ashes. 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  *'  broad  Hellespont "  t  still  dashes. 
Be  long  my  lot  I  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee  I 


myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the  mean  time ;  and  prob- 
ably may  asrain,  before  the  point  is  settled.  Indeed,  the 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  ''  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  "  stiU 
continues  much  of  it  resting*  upon  the  talismanic  word 
arcipoc:  probably  Homer  had  the  same  notion  of  distance 
that  a  coquette  has  of  time ;  and  when  he  talks  of  boundless, 
means  half  a  mile;  as  the  latter,  by  a  like  figure,  when  slie 
saysetemoi  attachment,  simply  specifies  three  weeks. 
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CANTO    II. 


THE  BRIDE    OF  ABYDOS. 


IV. 


IV. 


The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme : 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  besSn, 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 
Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground 
Which  Ammon's  son  ran  proudly  round,* 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow ! 

Within— thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow ! 
Without— can  only  strangers  breathe 
Th^  name  of  him  that  roas  beneath : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone; 
But  Thou— thy  very  dust  is  gone  I 

V. 

Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 

The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear; 

Till  then— no  beacon  on  the  cliff 

May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff; 

The  scatter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bay, 

All,  one  by  one,  nave  died  away ; 

The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 

Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika's  tower. 

YesI  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o'er  her  silken  ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amber, 

O'er  which  her  faJry  fingers  ran;f 
Near  these,  with  emd^d  rays  beset 

Slow  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget?), 
er  mother's  sainted  amu&,t 

Whereon  engraved  the  Kooraee  text. 

Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next; 

And  by  her  comboloio  { lies 

A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes; 

And  many  a  bright  embiazon'd  rhyme 

By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  time; 

And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 

Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute; 

And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 

Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China^  mould; 

The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom. 

And  Sheeraz'  tribute  of  perfume; 

All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 
Are  gather'd  in  that  gorsfeous  room: 
But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 

She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  spnte. 

What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night  ? 

VI. 

Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  vest. 
Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear. 

To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 
As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear. 

With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  ihreading. 
As  starting  oft,  as  throug^h  the  glade 
The  gust  its  hollow  meanings  made. 

Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 

*  Before  his  Penlan  invasioii,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 
laurel,  &c.  He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Ganoalla  in  his 
race.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  last  also  poisoned  a  friend, 
named  Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new  Patrpolan  games.  I  have 
seen  the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  .Asietes  and  Antllo- 
ohus:  the  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

t  When  rubbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a  perfume* 
which  is  slight,  but  not  disagreeable. 

%  The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  enoloeed  in 
gold  boxes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn  round 
the  neck,  wrist,  or  arm,  is  still  universal  in  the  Bast  The 
Koorsee  (throne)  verse  in  the  second  cap.  of  the  Koran  de- 
scribes the  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  engraved  in 
this  manner,  and  worn  by  the  pious,  as  the  most  esteemed 
and  sublime  of  aU  sentences. 
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More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat. 
How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 
How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 


VII. 

They  reached  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  nature,  but  enlarged  oy  art. 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart; 
And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dreamed  what  Paradise  might  be : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain'd  to  show; 
But  Selim^  mansion  was  secure. 
Nor  deem'd  she.  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  oliss 
Without  Aer,  most  beloved  in  this  I 
Oh  I  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Houri  soothe  him  half  so  well  ? 

vni. 

Sinoe  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem'd  wrougnt  within  the  grot: 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  bv  betxer  light : 

That  brazen  Iwip  but  dimly  threw 

A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue; 

But  In  a  node  within  the  cell 

Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 

There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 

The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field; 

But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt. 

And  one  was  red— perchance  with  ffiult! 

Ah  I  how  without  can  blood  be  spiK  ? 

A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 

That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 

What  may  this  mean  ?  she  turned  to  see 

Her  Selim— ''OhI  can  this  be  he?" 


His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside. 

His  brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  DorB, 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red. 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem. 
No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist. 
Where  pistols  unadom'd  were  braced ; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Canoiote; 
Beneath— his  golden-platea  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wouna 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bouno. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 
AU  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Graliong^.! 


I  ''CombololOi,'*  a  Turkish  rosary*  The  M88.,  partloalailf 
those  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and  Ulnmlnated. 
The  Greek  females  are  kept  in  utter  igiaoranoe ;  but  rnaaj  of 
the  Turkish  gXt)&  are  hiffhly  accomplished,  though  not  actu- 
ally qualified  for  a  Christian  coterie.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
own  ^  bkt€B  **  might  not  be  worse  for  VLtaitMng, 

I  ^Qaliong^"  or  Qaliongi,  a  sailor,  that  is,  a  Turkish 
sailor;  theGreeksnayigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guna.  Their 
dress  is  picturesque ;  and  I  have  seen  the  Gapitan  Pacha  more 
than  once  wearing  it  as  a  kind  of  inoocr.  Their  legs,  however, 
are  generally  naked.  The  buskins  described  in  the  text  as 
sheathed  beliind  with  silver  are  those  of  an  Amaut  robber, 
who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession)  at  his  Pyrgo, 
near  Gastouni  in  the  Morea ;  they  were  plated  in  aoalea  oos 
over  the  other,  like  the  back  of  an  armadlUo. 


CANTO    IL 


THE  BRIDE   OF  A  B  YD  OS. 


X.-: 


X. 

"  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd ; 

And  now  thou  seest  my  words  were  true: 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd. 

If  sooth— its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  t  were  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Oonan^s  bride: 
But  liad  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove; 
But  first— Oh  I  never  wed  another— 
Zaleikal  I  am  not  thy  brother  I  ^' 


"Oh!  not  mv  brother  I— yet  unsay— 

God  I  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn— I  dare  not  curse— the  day 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
OhI  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  morel 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill : 
But  know  tM«  all  I  was  before, 

Thy  sister— friend— Zuleika  still- 
Thou  ledd'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill: 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  seel 
My  breast  is  offer'd— take  thy  fill  I 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 

Than  live"  thus  nothing  now  to  thee  I 
F^ibaps  for  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Wbv  Giaffir  always  seem'd  thy  foe ; 
And  I,  alas  I  am  Giaflir's  child. 
For  mom  thou  wert  contemnM,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister— wouldst  thou  save 
Mylife,oht  bid  me  be  thy  slave  1" 


*'My  slave.  Zuleikal-Hiayv  I  'kn  thine: 

But,  gentle  k>ve,  this  transport  calm. 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link'd  witli  mine; 
I  swear  it  by  our  Prophet  *&  shrine. 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  Uie  Koran*  verse  displayed 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade. 
In  danger'd  hour  to  guard  us  footh, 
As  I  preserve  that  awful  oath  I 
The  name  in  which  thy  heart  bath  prided 

Must  change;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tie  is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  Sire  *&  my  deadliest  foe. 
Myfather  was  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  faU, 

But  snared,  at  l^st,  mv  infancy ; 
And  luu*d  me  with  a  vam  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet. 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help. 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain;f 

*Tbe  cbmcten  oo  aU  Turkish  admltan  oootain  eoiiie- 
t^oMs  tike  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  hut  more 
fcnenliy  a  text  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold.  Amongst 
*^^ow  in  my  possession  is  one  with  a  blade  of  singtilar  con- 
"^niction;  it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into  ser- 
pcotine  cunres  Uke  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering  of 
l^e.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what  possible  use 
sQchaflgureoould  add:  he  said,  in  Italian,  that  he  did  not 
iQKm;  but  the  Mussuhnans  had  an  idea  that  those  of  this 
form  fare  a  severer  wound ;  and  liked  it  becauseit  was  ''piu 
feroce."  I  did  not  much  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  it 
for  its  peculiarity. 

^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  aUusion  to  any  thing  or 
Penonage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark,  or  Cain,  is 
equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew:  indeed,  the 
Tormer  profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  Uves, 
true  and  fabulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  than  is  wammted  by  our 


He  watched  me  like  a  lion's  whelp. 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  hreak  nis  chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take ; 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleika  I  l^ar 
How  Giaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

xni. 

^'  How  first  their  strife  to  rancor  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew ; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 
Remember'd  vet  in  Bosniac  song. 
And  Faswan%  X  rebel  hordes  attest 
How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest: 
His  death  is  all  I  need  relate, 
The  stem  effect  of  Giafihr's  hate; 
And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me. 
Whatever  b^de  it  makes,  hath  made  me  freeii 

XIV. 

^'When  Faswan,  after  years  of  strife, 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life. 
In  Widdin'a  walls  too  proudly  sate. 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state: 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command, 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band ; 
They  gave  their  horse-tails  \  to  the  wind, 

Andi  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  post  aasign'd ; 

To  one,  alas  I  assimM  in  vaini 
What  need  of  words  y  the  deadly  bowl, 

By  Giaffir's  order  drugg'd  and  given. 
With  venom  subtle  as  h&  soul. 

Dismissed  AbdaUah's  hence  tio  heaven. 
Beclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath. 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up. 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup: 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore; 
He  drank  one  draught,||  nor  needed  morel 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt. 
Call  Haroun— he  can  teU  it  out. 

XV. 
^^  The  deed  once  done,  and  Faswan's  feud 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Abdallah%  Pachalic  was  gain'd : — 
Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man~ 

Abdallah's  honors  were  obtain'd 
Bv  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd ; 
'T  is  true,  the  purchase  nearlv  drain'd 
His  ill-ffot  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
WouldOT  question  whence  P    Survey  the  waste. 


own  saered  writ;  and  not  content  with  Adam,  they  have  a 
biography  of  Pre-Adamitea.  Solomon  is  the  monarch  of  all 
necromancy,  and  Koaes  a  prophet  inferior  only  to  Christ  and 
Mahomet.  Zuleika  is  the  Persian  name  of  Potiphar*s  wife ; 
and  her  amour  wiUi  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  poems 
in  their  language.  It  ia,  therefore,  no  violation  of  custom  to 
put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  into  the  mouth  of  a  Moslem. 

t  Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  Widdin ;  who,  for  the  last 
years  of  his  Uf  e,  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at  defiance. 

• ''  Horse-tail,'*  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 

I  Qiaffir,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I  am  not  sure 
which,  was  actually  taken  off  by  the  Albanian  All,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  text.  All  Pacha,  while  I  was  in  the 
country,  married  the  daughter  of  his  victim,  some  years  after 
the  event  bad  taken  place  at  a  bath  in  Sophia,  or  Adrianople. 
The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coffee,  which  is  presented 
before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-keeper,  after  dressing 
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CANTO    II. 


THE  BRIDE    OF  ABYDOS. 


XVI.-XX. 


And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow  I—- 
Why  me  the  stem  usurper  spared, 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not.    Shame,  regret,  remorse, 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force ; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none, 
Or  some  imknown  cabal,  caprice, 
Preserved  me  thus;— but  not  in  peace: 
He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 
Nor  I  forgive  a  father's  blood. 

XVI. 

"Within  thy  father's  house  are  foes; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true: 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose. 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few : 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh: 
He  in  Abdallah's  palace  grew, 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here— he  saw  him  die: 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ? 
Avenge  his  lord?  aSstsI  too  late; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate ! 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray'd, 
Proud  Giafflr  in  high  triumph  sate. 
He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me ; 
Thus  Giaffir's  safetv  was  insured. 

Removed  he  too  from  RoumeUe 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side. 
Far  from  our  seats  by  mnube's  tide. 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge— and  that  Nubian  feels 

A  tyrant 'u  secrets  are  but  chains. 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals: 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Allah  sends— 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices— no  friends  I 

xvn. 

''All  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds : 

But  harsher  still  mv  tale  must  be : 
Howe'er  my  tongue  thv  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Yet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn. 

And  long  must  wear :  this  Galiong^, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn. 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords: 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale: 
Those  arms  thou  seest  my  band  have  Drought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 
This  cup  too  for  the  rugnred  knaves 

Is  fill 'd— once  quaff 'd,  tney  ne'er  repine: 
Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves; 

They  're  only  infidels  In  wine. 

XVIII. 

"  What  could  I  be  ?    Proscribed  at  home, 
And  taimted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 

*  The  Tarklah  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  confined  to 
the  Archipela^t  the  sea  alluded  to. 

t  Lambro  Canzani,  a  Greek,  famous  for  his  efforts  in  1780- 
90,  for  the  independence  of  his  country.    Abandoned  by  the 
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And  listless  left— for  Giaffir's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear- 
Though  oft— Oh,  Mahomet  I  how  oft  I— 
In  fufl  Divan  the  despot  scoff'd, 
As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 
Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand: 
He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 
And  pent  me  here  untried— unknown; 
To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left. 
By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft, 
Ayhlle  thou— whose  softness  long  endear'd, 
Though  it  unmann'd  me,  still  had  cheer'd— 
To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent. 
Awaitedst  there  the  field's  event. 
Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning. 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke. 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  when  Giafiir's  charge  was  o'er. 
'T  is  vain— my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Surveyed  Earth,  Ocean.  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  I 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling— I  was  Free  I 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine; 
The  World— nay,  Heaven  itself  was  minel 


XIX. 

*'  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey 'd  me  from  this  idle  shore; 
I  longM  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem: 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ;  * 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  crew. 
With  whom  I  'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall, 

When  all  that  we  desi^  to  do 
Is  done,  'twill  then  be  tune  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale 's  complete. 


XX. 

"  'Tis  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood. 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race. 
With  them  hath  found— mav find  a  place; 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand. 
Obedience  to  their  chief's  command; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise. 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all. 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  &11, 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some— and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  rank. 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank — 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire. 

The  last  of  Lambro 'sf  patriots  there 

Anticipated  freedom  share; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 

On  visionary  schemes  debate. 

To  snatch  the  Rayahs  %  from  their  fate. 

So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 

Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'^r  knew ; 

I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 


Russians,  he  became  a  pirate,  and  the  Archipelago  was  the 
scene  of  his  enterprises. 

%  *"  Rayahs,"  all  who  pay  the  capitation  tax,  called  tb^ 
"Haratch." 


CANTO    II. 


THE  BRIDE    OF  A  B  YD  OS. 


XXI.-XXTTf, 


Ay!  let  me  like  the  ocean  Patriarch*  roam, 

Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home  1 1 

My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea, 

Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me: 

Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail, 

Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gsue. 

Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb  I  or  glide,  my 

prow! 
But  oe  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer.  Thou  I 
Then,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark: 
The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark  I 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray ! 
Blest— as  the  Muezzin's  stnun  m>m  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call ; 
Soft--«s  the  melody  of  youthful  days. 
That   steals   the   tremoling   tear  of   speechless 

praise; 
Bear— as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears. 
Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  en- 
dears. 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 
Blooming  as  Aden  t  m  its  earliest  hour. 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand. 
Wait— wave— defend— destroy— «t  thy  conmiandl 
Girt  by  my  band^  Zuleika  at  my  side, 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  Haram's  languid  years  6t  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign 'd  for  cares— for  jo^  like  those: 
Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see«  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnumber'd  perils,— buf  one  only  love ! 
Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay. 
Though  forbine  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill. 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still  I 
Be  but  thy  soid,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown ; 
To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own : 
To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight. 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all— but  disunite  I 
Once  free,  t  is  mme  our  horde  again  to  ffuide ; 
Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside : 
Tet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 
mik  I  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease  I 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it— peace ! 
I,  like  the  rest,  must  use  my  skill  or  strength, 
But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length : 
Power  sways  but  by  division— her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force ! 
Ours  be  the  last :  in  time  deceit  may  come. 
When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home: 
There  ev'n  thy  soul  might  err— how  oft  the  heart 
Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part! 
And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  woe, 
Or  even  Disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover  low. 
Sunk  in  the  lap  of  Luxury  will  shame- 
Away  suspicion  I— not  Zuleika's  name  I 
But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear : 
Yes.  fear!— the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee, 
By  Osman's  power,  and  Giafflr's  stem  decree. 
That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favoring  gale. 
Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 
Xo  danger  daunts  the  pair  nis  smile  hath  blest, 
^eir  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 
With  thee  aU  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath 

charms; 
Earth— sea  alike— our  world  within  our  arms ! 


*T1ilB  fint  of  Toyagee  is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
MaflnUmant  profeiB  much  aoqoaintance. 

^  Thewanderiiiff  Ufeof  the  Arabs,  Turtais,  and  Turkomans, 
wffl  be  found  w^  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern  travels, 
nttt  ft  posseans  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself,  cannot  be  denied. 


Ay— let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck. 
So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  roimd  my  neckt 
The  deepest  murmur  of  this  Up  shi^  be. 
No  sigh  for  safety, but  a  prayer  for  thee! 
The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 
To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  Is  human  Art : 
There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check: 
Here  moments  menace— (Aere  are  years  of  wreck  I 
But  hence, ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror's  shape! 
This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 
Few  wOTds  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close ; 
Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes; 
Yea— foes— to  me  will  Giafflr's  hate  decline  ? 
And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine  ? 

XXL 

^^  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 

Betumed  in  time  m  v  guard  to  save ; 

Few  heard,  none  tola,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  Isle  I  roved  the  while : 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band, 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land. 
No  deed  they've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too : 
I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
'T  is  fit  I  oftener  share  the  toil. 
But  now  too  long  I've  held  thine  ear; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  hate  and  fear. 
To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Arrives— to-nifl[ht  must  break  thy  chain : 
And  wouldst  tnou  save  that  haughty  Bey,— 

PerchancCj  hie  life  who  gave  thee  thine, — 
With  me  this  hour  away— away ! 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Wouldst  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 
Appall'd  by  truths  imparted  now. 
Here  rest  I— not  to  see  thee  wed : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head  I" 

xxn. 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless. 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress. 

When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 

The  mother  harden'd  into  stone; 

All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 

Was  but  a  younger  Niob6. 

But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 

Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 

Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 

Far  flash'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch ! 

Another— and  another— and  another— 

"Oh!  fly— no  more— yet  now  my  more  than 

brother!" 
Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread 
The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  rea; 
Nor  these  alone— for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
Thev  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel. 
With  searcning  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
And  last  of  aU,  his  sabre  waving. 
Stem  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving: 
And  now  almost  they  touch  tne  cave— 
Oh  I  must  that  grot  oe  Selim's  grave? 

xxni. 

Dauntless  he  stood—"  'T  is  come— soon  past- 
One  kiss,  Zuleika— t  is  my  last : 


A  younir  French  renegado  confessed  to  Chateaubriand,  that 
he  never  found  hlmaelf  alone,  gaUoping  In  the  desert,  with- 
out a  sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which  was  indeeorib- 
i^le. 
t  ^  Jannat  al  Aden,'*  the  perpetual  abode,  the  Mussulman 
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0A9TO    II. 


THE  BRIDE   OF  A  BY  DO  8. 


XXIV.-XXVIL 


But  yet  mj  band  not  for  from  shore 
Mav  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash ; 
Yet  now  too  few— the  attempt  were  rash : 

No  matter— yet  one  effort  more." 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept; 

Ills  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high. 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  ^ye  !— 
•*  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars, 'tis  but  to  see  me  aie; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Tlien  forth,  my  father's  scimitar. 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  I 
Farewell,  Zuleika !— sweet  I  retire : 

Yet  stay  within— here  linger  safe, 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not— lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  baU  should  gUuice. 
Fear'st  thou  for  him  V— may  I  expire 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire! 
No— though  by  him  that  poison  poured; 
No--thouffh  again  he  call  me  coward! 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel? 
No-HM  each  crest  save  hi^  may  feell'* 

XXIV. 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gainM  the  sand : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk : 
Another  falls— but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  fbes; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave: 
Ills  boat  appears— not  five  oars'  length- 
Ills  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strongtli— 

Oh  I  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save? 
Ills  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave; 
His  band  are  pluuginjg  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray; 
Wet— wild— unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle— now  they  touch  the  land  I 
They  come— ^  is  but  to  add  to  slaughter^ 
His  neartM  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 


Escaped  from  shot,  unharmM  by  stad, 
Or  scarcely  grased  its  force  to  feel, 
Had  Sellm  won,  betrayM,  beeet, 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met ; 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 
And  the  last  death-lilow  dealt  his  hand— » 
Ah !  wherefctre  did  he  tun)  to  look 

For  her  his  eve  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  thX%\  gare  he  took« 

Hath  doomM  his  death,  or  (IxM  his  chain. 
Sad  |>r\H>f,  In  peril  and  in  |^n. 
How  late  will  liOver^  hope  remain! 
Hb  back  was  to  the  dashing  sprsy; 
IMUud,  but  cUwe,  his  rommdes  lay, 
When,  at  the  l«stai\t.  his«M  tlie  ball— 
"  S>  may  the  fix>«  of  Glamr  ftUl !'' 
WlHv^e  \vl«^  l»  heart!  y  wl^««e  carbine  rang? 
Wht^^  bulK»t  through  the  night-air  ssng^ 
Tt>«>  iH*arl,v,di>«dlyauuM  to  err? 
TiA  thliH^AWlalUh^i  MunWrer! 
Tl»e  (i^ther  !tK>wl>  nw^l  thy  hate, 
Tlw  ^\»)  hath  tVMu>d  a  q\i(okor  ft^te: 
Fast  ftxMn  lu*  hrea»t  the  hKxxl  i«  bubbling, 
l^>fthitene(»  of  the  9^^\>an\  troul^liug^ 


If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan, 
The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone! 

XXVI. 

Mom  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there: 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight  bay 
Are  silent;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear. 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand ; 
Steps  stamp'd;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mark'd ;  nor  far  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  earless  boat ; 
And  tanffled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote  I 
'T  is  rent  in  twain— one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain ; 

But  where  is  he  who  wore  ? 
Ye  I  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep, 
Go,  sec^  them  where  the  surges  swe^ 
Their  burthen  round  Sigseum's  steep 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore : 
The  8ea4)irds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'^r  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heavinff  billow; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life. 
Yet  f^ly  seems  to  menace  strife, 
Fltmg  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Ttikk  (eveird  vdth  the  wave*— 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Withhi  a  livhig  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  onlvrobb'd  the  meaner  worm; 
The  only  neart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die. 
Had  seen  those  scattered  limbs  composed. 

And  nKNim^d  above  his  turban-stone.f 
That  heart  hath  burst— that  eye  was  closed- 
Yea— closed  before  his  own! 

XXVII. 

By  HellelB  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail! 
And  woman^  eye  is  wet— man's  cheek  is  pale: 
Zuleika !  last  of  Giafflr's  race. 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late: 
He  sees  not— ne'er  shall  see  thy  faoel 

Can  he  not  hear 
The  loud  Wul-wuUeht  warn  his  distant  ear? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate. 
The  Koran^hanters  or  the  hymn  or  f^te. 
The  siloit  slaves  with  fblded  arms  that  wait. 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  Mpcm  the  gale, 

TeU  him  thytalel 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fsll! 
That  fsaiful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill: 
He  was  Uiy  hope— thy  Joy— thy  love— thine  all— 
And  that  las^  thought  on  lum  thoa  couldst  not 
save 
Sufficed  to  kill; 
Bturst  fMth  in  one  wild  cry— and  all  was  still. 
Prace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave! 
Ah«  happy!  l>ut  of  life  to  lose  the  wtnstf 
That  grtef— though  deep— though  fatal— was  Uiy 

first! 
Thrice  happy!  ne'er  to  fieri  nor  fear  the  force 
Of  ab^ience^  shame^  pride,  hate^  revenge,  remoise ! 


mw  tli»  (nMkjr  ^  *  vwMn  wIh\  Im(4  hM«  f'tts^M^M  h^  ttH«a  cat*    oiily« 


THE   CORSAIR: 


TO  TS0KA8  MOORE,  ESQ. 

I  DEDICATE  to  7on  th«  latt  production  vith  wUch 
I  ih«ll  tTwpaaa  on  publio  patience,  and  jour  indnl- 
genoe,  for  tame  years ;  and  I  own  that  I  feel  anxiom  to 
avail  niTself  of  this  latest  and  onlj  opportuni^  of 
adorning  my  page*  with  a  luune,  cooBecnted  b;  unshaken 
public  principle,  and  the  moM  undoubted  u>d  vuioos 
talents.  While  Ireland  rantu  you  among  the  firmest  of 
her  patriots ;  while  you  stand  alone  the  first  of  her  bards 
in  her  estimation,  and  Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  the  de- 
cree, permit  one,  whose  only  regret,  since  oar  first  ac- 
quaintance, baa  been  the  years  he  had  lost  before  it 
commenced,  to  add  the  humble  bat  sincers  suffisge  of 
friendship  (o  the  voice  of  more  than  ons  nation.  It  will 
at  least  prove  to  you,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the 
gratification  derived  from  jour  sodety,  nor  abandoned  the 
prospect  of  its  reward,  whenever  your  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion allows  jou  to  alone  to  your  friends  for  too  long  an  ab- 
sence. It  is  said  among  those  friend^  I  trust  truly,  that 
you  are  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  poem  whose 
scene  will  be  laid  in  ths  East :  none  can  do  those  scenes 
so  much  justice.  The  wrongs  of  jour  own  country,  the 
magnificent  and  fiery  spirit  of  her  sona^  the  beauty  and 
feeling  of  her  daughters,  may  there  be  found ;  and  Col- 
lins, when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish  EdogncB, 
was  not  awa/e  how  tru^  at  least,  was  a  put  of  his  paral- 
UL  Your  imagination  will  create  a  warmer  sun,  and 
len  clouded  sky ;  bntwiMness,  tenderness,  and  originalitj 
are  part  of  your  national  cl^m  of  Oriental  descent,  to 
which  JOU  have  alreadj  thus  hx  proved  your  title  more 
clearly  than  the  most  lealous  of  jour  country's  anti- 
quarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all  men 
are  snppoeed  to  be  Buent,  and  none  agreeable  7 — Self.  I 
have  written  much,  and  published  mote  than  enough  to 
demand  a  Itaiger  nlence  than  I  now  meditate ;  but,  for 
some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  intention  to  tempt  no  further 
the  award  of  "  Go<h,  men,  nor  columns."  In  the  present 
oompositiim  I  have  attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but, 
perhaps,  the  best  adapted  measore  to  our  language,  the 
good  old  and  now  neglected  heroic  ooupleL  The  siania 
of  Spenser  isperhapstooslow  and  dignified  for  narrative; 
IhoDgb,  I  eonlees,  it  is  the  messore  most  aft«r  my  own 
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heart :  Scott  alooei  of  the  present  gensration,  has  hitboto 
completely  triumphed  over  the  fatal  facili^  of  the  ado- 
syllabic  verse;  and  this  is  not  the  least  victory  of  his 
fertile  and  mighty  genius:  in  blank  verse,  Hilton, Thom- 
son, and  our  dramatists,  aie  the  beacons  that  shioe  along 
the  deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough  and  barren  rock  oa 
which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couple  is  not  the 
most  popular  measure  certainly ;  but  as  I  did  not  deviate 
into  the  other  from  a  wish  te  fiUtor  what  is  called  poblic 
opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without  further  apology,  and  take 
my  chance  once  more  with  that  versificaticai,  in  which  I 
have  hitherto  published  nothing  but  compositionB  whose 
former  drculation  ie  part  of  mj  present,  and  will  be  of 
my  future,  regret. 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  genenl,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  personages 
more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
been  sometimes  criticised,  and  considered  no  less  teepon- 
sibls  for  their  deeds  and  qualities  than  if  all  had  been 
personaL  Be  it  so — if  I  have  deviated  into  the  gloomy 
vanity  of  "  drawing  from  self,"  the  pictures  are  probably 
like,  since  they  are  unfavorable ;  and  if  not,  those  who 
know  me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have 
little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular  de- 
sire that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think  the  au- 
thor better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ;  but  I  can  ■ 
not  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  amusement,  at  some 
odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present  instance,  when  I 
see  sevsial  baids  (l>r  mote  deserving  I  allow)  in  very 
reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempted  from  all  partiapa* 
tion  in  the  faults  of  those  heroes,  who,  nsverthelees,  might 
be  found  with  little  more  morality  than  "The  Giaour," 
and  perhaps — but  no — I  must  admit  Childe  Harold  to  be 
B  very  repubdvs  personsge ;  and  as  to  his  identity,  thoee 
who  like  it  must  give  him  whatever  "  alias  "  the  J  please. 

If^  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  tlie  impKs- 
sion,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that  the  man  who  is 
alike  the  delight  of  his  readers  and  his  friends,  the  poet 
of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own,  permits  me  here 
and  elsewhere  to  subscribe  myself 
Host  truly. 

And  affictionately. 
His  ■    ■ 


CANTO    I. 


THE  CORSAIR. 


I.-VI. 


9he  Corsair** 


CANTO  THE  FIB8T. 


ntman  maggior  doloro. 


Che  riooidani  del  tempo  ftlioe 
Ntila  mtoeria, "— Dahw. 

I. 

'^Ceb  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  hloe  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  hoondlesB,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home  I 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway~ 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ouis  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  Joy  in  every  chaI^[e. 
Oh,  who  can  teU  ?  not  tnou,  luxurious  slave ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease  I 
Whom  slumber   soothes   not  —  pleasure  cannot 

please — 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried. 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
The  exulting  sense— the  pulse's  maddening  playi 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal, 
And  where  the  feebler  faint  can  only  feel- 
Feel— to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 
Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  ? 
No  diead  of  death  if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose  : 
Come  when  it  will— we  snatch  the  life  of  life— 
When  lost— what  recks  it— by  disease  or  strife  ? 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamor'd  of  decay, 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away : 
Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head ; 
^tt»— the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  ^stsp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 
Ours  with  one  pang— one  bound— escapes  control. 
His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave. 
And  they  who  loath'd  his  life  mav  gild  his  grave : 
^rs  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed. 
When  Ocean  iriirouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
^  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 
^d  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 
When  those  who  wm  at  length  divide  the  prey, 
^d  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow. 
How  had  the  brave  who  feU  exulted  now  /" 

n. 

Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle, 
Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  whHe : 
onch  were  the  sounds  that  thrill 'd  the  rocks  along. 
And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  songi 
iJ^acatter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sand. 
.    ^®y  game— carouse— converse— or  whet  the  brand: 
^ect  the  arms— to  each  his  blade  assign, 
^d  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine ; 
^JP^ir  the  hoat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 
While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore; 
*or  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 
ur  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dnpping  net ; 
!j^  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  suppUes, 
>;  ith  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise : 
Aeu  o'er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil, 
Ana  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 


*  The  time  in  tUs  poem  may 
'««e«.bttt  the  whole  of  the 


too  abort  for  the  oocur- 
lales  are  within  a  few 


No  matter  where— their  chief's  allotment  this ; 
Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 
But  who  that  Ghisf  r  his  name  on  every  shore 
Is  famed  and  fear'd— they  ask  and  know  no  more. 
With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command ; 
Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 
Ne'er  seasons  he  vrith  mirth  their  jovial  mess. 
But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 
Ne'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill. 
That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still— 
And  &r  his  care— the  rudest  of  his  crew 
Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too ; 
Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots. 
And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 
His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 
With  ail  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 
But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  Joys  of  sense, 
His  mind  seems  nourislrd  by  that  abstinence. 
"  Steer  to  that  shore  I  "—they  sail.    "  Do  this ! "— 

t  is  done  * 
"  Now  form  and  follow  me !  "—the  rooil  is  won. 
Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still. 
And  all  obev  and  few  inquire  his  will ; 
To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

ni. 

*^  A  sail!— a  sail!"— a  promised  prize  to  Hope! 
Her  nation— flag^how  speaks  the  telescope? 
No  prize,  alas !— but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  ntle. 
Yes— she  is  ours— a  home-returning  Dark— 
Blow  fair,  thou  breeze— she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  dfoubled  is  the  cape— our  bay 
Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 
How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes ! — 
Her  white  wings  flying— never  from  her  foes — 
She  walks  the  waters  Ske  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire— the  wreck- 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

IV. 

Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 
The  sails  are  furl'd;  and  anchoring  round  she 

swings; 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stem. 
'T  is  manned— the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand. 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 
Hail  to  the  welcome  shout  I— the  friendl v  speech ! 
Wlien  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 
The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity. 

V. 

The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd ; 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud. 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends'— hus&nds'— lovers'  names  in  each  dear 

word: 
'^  Oh  I  are  they  safe  ?  we  ask  not  of  success— 
But  shall  we  see  Uiem  ?  will  their  accents  bless  ? 
From  where  the  battle  roars— the  billows  chafe— 
They  doubtless  boldlv  did— but  who  are  safe  ? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise. 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes  I " 

VI. 

"  Where  is  our  chief  ?  for  him  we  bear  report— 
And  doubt  that  joy— which  hails  our  coming- 
short; 
Tet  thus  sincere^t  is  cheering,  though  so  brief ; 
But,  Juan  I  instant  guide  us  to  our  cmef : 

hours'  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader  must  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  wind  as  I  have  often  found  It. 
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Our  greeting  paid,  we  11  feast  on  our  return, 
And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 
To  where  nis  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming. 
Aiid  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 
Whose  scatter'd  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst ; 
Prom  crag  to  cliff  tney  mount— Near  yonder  cave, 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  ? 
In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 
Kot  oft  a  resting-staff  to  that  red  hand  ? 
"  T  is  he— t  is  Conrad— here— as  wont— alone ; 
On— Juan !— on— and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  views— and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  qtdckly  meet : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach— thou  know'st  his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VII. 

Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent  ;— 
He  spake  not— but  a  sign  express'd  assent. 
These  Juan  calla— they  come— to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  sUghtW,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
'^  These  letters,  CSiief ,  are  from  the  Greek— the  spy, 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh : 
Whate'er  nis  tidings,  we  can  well  report 
Much  that"  — "ftace,  peacel"— he  cuts  their 

'  prating  short. 
Wondering  they  turn,  abash'd.  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech : 
They  watch  his  fflance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 
To  gather  how  tnat  eye  the  tidings  took : 
But,  this  as  if  he  guess'd,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride. 
He  read  the  scroll— **  My  tableb,  Juan,  hark- 
Where  is  Gk>nsalvo  ?  " 

"  In  the  anchored  bark." 
"  There  let  him  stay— to  him  this  order  bear- 
Back  to  your  duty— for  my  course  prepare : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share." 
"  To-night,  Lord  Conrad  ?  '^ 

"  Ay  I  at  set  of  sun : 
The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
My  corselet,  cloak— one  hour  and  we  are  gone. 
Slmg  on  thy  bugle— see  that  free  from  rust 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust ; 
Be  the  edge  sharpen'd  of  my  boarding-brand. 
And  give  Its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
This  let  the  armorer  with  speed  dispose ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes : 
Mark  that  the  signiJ-gun  be  duly  fired, 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay 's  expired." 

vin. 

They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste. 
Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste : 
Yet  they  repine  not— so  that  Conrad  guides ; 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery. 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh ; 
Whose  name  appalls  the  fiercest  of  his  crew. 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue ; 
Still  sways  their  souis  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envv,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  ? 
The  power  of  Thought— the  magic  of  the  Mind  I 
Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill. 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will : 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown. 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been— snail  be— beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labor  for  the  one  I 
'T  is  Nature's  doom— but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 
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Oh  I  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains. 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains/ 

IX. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race. 

Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face. 

In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire. 

Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  fire : 

Robust  but  not  Herculean— to  the  sight 

No  gitmt  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 

Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  agam. 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ; 

They  gaze  and  marvel  how— and  still  confess 

That  thus  it  is.  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 

Sunburnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 

The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 

Though  smooth  h&  voice,  and  calm  his  general 

mien. 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen : 
His  features'  deepening  lines  and  vaiying  hue 
At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 
As  if  within  that  murklness  of  mind 
Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined ; 
Such  might  it  oe— that  none  could  truly  tell — 
Too  close  inquiry  his  stem  glance  would  quelL 
There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 
The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye: 
He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaze  would  seek 
To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek, 
At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy. 
And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 
Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 
Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chief 's  to-day. 
There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fied— and  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell  1 

X. 

Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought. 
Within— within— 't  was  there  the  spirit  wrought  I 
Love  shows  all  changes— Hate.  Ambition,  Gmle, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitier  smile ; 
The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govem'a  aspect,  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions;  and  to  Judge  their  mien. 
He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 
Then— with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye. 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony. 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear: 
Then— with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen— not  depart : 
That  rise— convulse— contend— that  freeze  or  glow, 
Plush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow ; 
Then— Stranger  1  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not, 
Behold  his  soul— the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot  I 
Mark  how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years  I 
Behold— but  who  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself —the  secret  spirit  free  ? 

XI. 

Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty— guilt's  worst  instrument— 
His  soul  was  changea,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school. 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill. 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray 'd  him  still; 
Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestowed  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 
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How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still. 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will  I '' 

'^  Yea,  strange  indeed— that  heart  hath  long  been 

changed ; 
Worm-like  a  was  trampled— €ulder-like  avenged, 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 
And  scarce  a  glmipse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them. 
So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind : 
Yet  dread  not  this— the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last ; 
But— oh,  Medora  1  nerve  thy  gentler  heart : 
This  hour  again— but  not  for  long— we  part." 

'^  This  hour  we  part  I— my  heart  foreboded  this: 

Thus  ever  &ule  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 

This  hour— it  cannot  be— this  hour  away  I 

Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchor'd  in  the  iNiy : 

Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew : 

My  love  I  thou  mock'st  my  weakness;  andwouldst 

steel 
My  breast  befme  the  time  when  it  must  feel ; 
But  triHe  now  no  more  with  my  distress, 
Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterness. 
Be  silent,  Conrad  I — dearest  I  come  and  share 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare; 
Light  ton  I  to  cull  and  dr^  thy  frugal  fare  I 
See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best. 
And  where  not  sure,  perplexed,  but  pleased,  I  guess'd 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  rairest ;  thrice  the  hill 
My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 
Yes  I  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow. 
See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow  I 
The  grape's  eay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers ; 
Thou  more  tnan  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears : 
Think  not  I  mean  to  chide— for  I  rejoice 
What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 
But  come,  the  board  is  spread ;  our  silver  lamp 
Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocco's  damp : 
Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along. 
And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song ; 
Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear, 
Shall  soothe  or  lull— or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear, 
We  '11  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told. 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.* 
Why,  thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his 

vow 
To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now ; 
Or  even  that  traitor  chief— I  've  seen  thee  smile. 
When  the  clear  ^  show'd  Ariadne's  Isle, 
Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliffs  the  while : 
And  thus,  halif  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said. 
Lest  time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than 

dread, 
Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main ; 
And  he  deceived  me— for— he  came  again  I" 


<( 


Again— again— and  oft  again— my  love  I 
If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above, 
He  will  return— but  now,  the  moments  bring 
The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing : 
The  why— the  where— what  boots  it  now  to  tell  ? 
Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word— farewell  1 
Yet  would  I  fain— did  time  allow— disclose— 
Fear  not— these  are  no  formidable  foes ; 
And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard. 
For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared : 
Nor  be  thou  lonely— though  thy  lord 's  away, 
Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 
And  this  thy  comfort— that,  when  next  we  meet. 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet. 

*  Orlando  Furioeo,  canto  x. 
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List  I— t  is  the  bugle  "—Juan  shrilly  blew— 
"  One  kiss— one  more— another— Oh  I  Adieu  I'* 

She  rose— she  spruns— she  clung  to  his  embrace. 
Till  his  heart  heavea  beneath  her  hidden  face : 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full— t^ot  feeling  seem'd  almost  unielt  I 
Hark— peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  t 
It  told  h  was  sunset— and  he  curseMi  that  sun. 
Again— again— that  form  he  madly  press'd, 
Wnich  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress'a ! 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed— as  if  to  gaze  no  more : 
Felt  that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead— turned— is  Conrad  gone  V 

XV. 

"  And  is  he  gone  ?"— on  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude ! 
*•*•  'T  was  but  an  instant  past— and  here  he  stood  I 
And  now  "—without  the  portal's  porch  she  msh'df 
And  then  at  length  her  teiars  in  freedom  gush'd ; 
Big— bright— and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 
But  still  Tier  lips  refused  to  send—"  Farewell  I" 
For  in  that  word— that  fatal  word— howe'er 
We  promise— hope— believe— there  breathes   de* 

spair. 
O'er  every  feature  of  that  stiU,  pale  face. 
Had  sorrow  fixed  what  time  can  ne'er  erase : 
The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy. 
Till— Oh,  how  far  I— it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
And  then  it  flow'd— and  phrensied  seem'd  to  swim. 
Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes 

'   dew'd 
With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 
"He's  gone  I  "—against  her  heart  that  hand  is 

driven. 
Convulsed  and  quick— then  gently  raised  to  heaven : 
She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 
The  white  sail  set— she  dared  not  look  again ; 
But  tum'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate— 
"  It  is  no  dream— and  I  am  desolate!" 

XVI. 

From  crag  to  crag  descending,  swiftly  sped 
Stem  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  tumM  his  bead ; 
But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
His  lone  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep. 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep : 
And  she— the  dim  and  melancholy  star. 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar. 
On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think. 
There  he  might  rest— but  on  Destruction's  orink : 
Yet  once  almost  he  stopp'd— and  nearly  gave 
His  £ate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave : 
But  no— it  must  not  be— a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind : 
Again  he  hurries  on— and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears. 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore. 
The  shout,  the  signid,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast. 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast. 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowathat  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge ; 
And  more  than  all.  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marvell'd  how  nis  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 
Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast, 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest ; 
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He  bounds— he  flies— until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  veive  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach. 
There  checks  bis  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 
Nor  rush,  disturb'd  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view : 
For  weU  had  Conrad  leam'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
B;^  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud ; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight— and  awes  if  seen : 
The  solemn  asi>ect,  and  the  high-bom  eye. 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent : 
But  where  he  wish'd  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  cancell'd  fear  in  those  who  heard, 
And  others' gifts  show'd  mean  beside  his  word, 
When  echo'a  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
Bat  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 
He  cared  not  what  he  softenM,  but  subdued : 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  nad  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved— than  what  obey'd. 

xvn. 

Around  him  musterinff  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands— '^  Are  all  prepared  ?  " 

'*  They  are— nay  more— embark'd :  the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

"My  sword,  and  my  capote.'' 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  liffhtly  slung. 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung : 
"^  Call  Pedro  here  I"  He  comes— and  Conrad  b^ds. 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends ; 
"  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care. 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
Double  the  sruard.  and  when  Anselmo's  l»rk 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shine 
On  our  return — ^till  then  all  peace  be  thine  I " 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate^s  hand  be  wrung. 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash 'd  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke. 
Around  the  waves'  phosphoric  *  brightness  broke ; 
They  gain  the  vessel— on  the  deck  he  stands, — 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle— ply  the  busy  hands- 
He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys. 
How  gallant  all  her  crew— and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  ? 
Alas  I  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower. 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour : 
She— his  Medora— did  she  mark  the  prow  r 
Ah  I  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now  I 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day — 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends. 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan— his  means— and  ends : 
Before  them  bums  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart, 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aios  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 
Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 
And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 
Pass'd  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle. 
To  gain  their  port— long— long  ere  morning  smile : 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail— and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted.  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 
And  anchor'd  where  his  ambush  meant  to  He ; 

*  B7  nigbt,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every  stroke  of 
^  oar,  erery  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  followed  by  a 
tUght  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water. 


Screen'd  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape. 
That  rears  on  high  its  mde  fcmtastic  shape. 
Then  rose  his  band  to  duty— not  from  sleep— 
Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep ; 
While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood, 
And  calmly  talk'd— and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood  I 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


"OoDosceste  i  dabiosi  desiriT"— Damti. 


I. 

In  Coron's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light. 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  uimps  are  bright, 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night : 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter'd  Bovers  home ; 
This  hath  he  sworn  by  Allah  and  his  sword, 
And  faithful  to  his  finnan  and  his  word, 
His  summon'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast. 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
Already  shareathe  captives  and  the  prize. 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
Tis  but  to  sail— no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound— their  haven  won  I 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will. 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowine  valor  on  the  Greek : 
How  well  such  deed  oecomes  the  turban'a  brave- 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave  I 
Infest  his  dwelling— but  forbear  to  slay. 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to^iay. 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may  I 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow. 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer^ 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

n. 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turban'd  Seyd : 
Around— the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff- 
Forbidden  draughts,  't  is  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 
Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice  t 
The  smves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use ; 
The  long  chibouques  t  dissolving  cloud  supply. 
While  (fince  the  Almas  2  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  mom  will  view  the  chiefis  embark ; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark: 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep : 
Feast  there  who  can— nor  combat  till  they  must, 
And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust : 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast. 

in. 

With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outer  gate 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait. 
Bows  his  bent  head— his  hand  salutes  the  floor, 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore : 
"  A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here— himself  would  tell  the  rest."  || 

t  Coffee.  t  **  Chibouque,**  pipe.  I  Danoin^  girls. 

I  It  has  been  observed,  that  Conrad's  enterinfir  diseruised  al 
a  spy  is  out  of  nature.    Perhaps  so.   I  find  something  nof 
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He  took  the  sini  from  Seyd's  assenting  eye, 
And  led  the  holv  man  in  silence  nigh. 
His  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest, 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  oeprest ; 
Tet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  vears, 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vow'd  to  his  Grod— his  sable  locks  he  wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er : 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown, 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann'd. 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scanned ; 
And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek. 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  allow'd  to  speak. 

IV. 

"  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise  ?  " 

'^  From  the  outlaw's  den, 
A  fugitive—" 

"  Thy  capture  where  and  when  ?  " 
''  From  Scaianovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle. 
The  Saick  was  bouna ;  but  Allah  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course--the  Moslem  merchant's  g^iins 
The  Rovers  won ;  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  nteht 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight ; 
I  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  sitfety  here- 
with thee— most  mighty  Padial  who  can  fear  P  " 

''How  speed  the  outlaws?  stand  they  well  pre- 
pared, 
Their  plunder 'd  wealth,and  robber's  rock,  to  guard? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'a 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ?  " 

''  Pacha  I  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye. 
That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  ^y ; 
I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 
Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the 

shore; 
I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 
Too  bright— too  blue— for  my  captivity ; 
And  felt— that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers, 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  teaj». 
This  mayst  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape; 
Else  vainly  had  I  pray^  or  sought  the  chaiice 
That  leads  me  here— if  eyed  with  vigilance : 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nign. 
Pacha  I— my  limbs  are  faint— and  nature  craves 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves : 
Permit  my  absence— peace  be  with  thee  I  P^»ce 
With  all  around  I  now  grant  repose— release. " 

''  Stay,  Dervise  I  I  have  more  to  question— stay, 
I  do  command  thee— sit— dost  hear  ?— obey  I 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  pme  where  all  are  banqueting : 
The  supper  done— prepare  thee  to  reply. 
Clearly  and  full— 1  love  not  mystery." 

'T  were  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan; 
Nor  show'd  high  relisn  for  the  banquet  prest, 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 
'T  was  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  pass'd 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast : 


unlike  it  in  history :— **  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eyes 
the  state  of  the  Vandals,  Majorlan  ventured,  after  disgrulsin^ 
the  oolor  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the  character  of  his 
own  ambassador;  and  Genserio  was  afterwards  mortifled  by 
the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  the  em- 
peror of  the  Romans.   Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as 
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He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Resumed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook : 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in— but  sumptuous  £Bie 
He  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 
Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 

''  What  ails  thee.  Dervise  ?  eat— dost  thou  suppose 
This  feast  a  Christian's  ?  or  my  friends  thy  foes  ? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ?  that  sacred  pledge. 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge. 
Makes  ev'n  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite. 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight :  *' 

*'  Salt  seasons  dainties— and  my  food  is  still 
The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 
And  my  stem  vow  and  order's  *  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 
It  may  seem  strange— if  there  be  aught  to  dread. 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head ; 
But  for  thy  sway— nay  more— thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet— save  alone; 
Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  ra^ 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage?' 

"  Well— as  thou  wilt^-«scetic  as  thou  art- 
One  question  answer ;  then  in  peace  depart. 
How  many  ?— Hal  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 
What  star— what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 
It  shines  a  lake  of  fire  I— away— away  I 
Hoi  treachery  I  my  guards  I  my  scimitar  I 
The  galleys  feed  the  flames— and  I  afar  I 
Accursed  Dervise  I— these  thy  tidings— thou 
Some  villain  spy — seize— cleave  him — slay  him 
now  I " 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light. 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  api)all'd  the  sight: 
Up  rose  that  Dervise— not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  D&b, 
Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 
Shone  his  mau'd  breast,  and  flash 'd  his  sabre's  raj  I 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume. 
More  fflittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  fflo<»n. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell— 
For  swords  begin  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell-' 
Flimg  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  helll 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  flery  waves ; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  aiyn^  cry. 
They  seize  that  Dervise  I— seize  on  zatanail  t 
He  saw  their  terror— check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there. 
Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd. 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 
He  saw  their  terror— from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle— brief  the  blast— but  shrilly  blew; 
'T  is  answer'd— "  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew  I 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career? 
And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ?  " 
Sweeps  his  long  arm— that  sabre's  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 
Completes  his  fury  what  their  fear  bc^un, 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 
The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread. 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head : 


an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not  have 
been  ima^^lned  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.**-HBee  Gibbon's 
Dellne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Bmpire. 

*  The  Dervises  are  in  ooUeges,  and  of  dllterant  ofden,  as 
the  monks. 

f'Zatanal,**  Satan. 
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The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near, 
Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear; 
And  the  grim  guards  that  to  nis  durance  led, 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

IX. 

The  Leech  was  sent— but  not  in  mercy— there, 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear ; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain ; 
To-morrow— yea— to-morrow's  evening  sun 
WiU  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun, 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mom 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  anof  the  worst, 
Which  adds  all  other  agonv  to  thirst, 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake. 
While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 
"  Oh  I  water— water  I "  smiling  Hate  denies 
The  victim's  prayer— for  if  he  drinks  he  dies. 
This  was  his  doom:— the  Leech,  the  guard  were 

gone. 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 

X. 

'Twere  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew— 
It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 
There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind. 
When  sdl  its  elements  convulsed— combined- 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 
And  gnashing  with  Impenitent  Remorse— 
That  juggling  fiend— who  never  spake  before— 
But  cries  "  I  wam'd  thee  I"  when  the  deed  is  o'er, 
y ain  voice  I  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent. 
May  writhe— rebel— the  weak  alone  repent! 
Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels, 
And,  to  itself,  all— all  that  self  reveals. 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 
But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews. 
All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues. 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 
Endanger'd  gloiy,  life  itself  beset ; 
The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fote ; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  of  hell  or  heaven : 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember'd 

not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 
Things  hffht  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time. 
But  now  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime ; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd. 
Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal'd^ 
All,  in  a  worci,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 
That  opening  sepulchre— the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake. 
To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul— and  break. 
Av— Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all, — 
All— all— before— beyond— the  deadliest  fall. 
Each  hath  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrasrs. 
The  only  hyiwcrite  deserving  praise: 
Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and 

flies; 
But  he  who  looks  on  death— and  silent  dies. 
So  steel'd  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career. 
He  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near  I 

XI. 

In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad,  fetter'd  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
Hia  palace  perish 'd  in  the  flame— this  fort 
Contain 'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court. 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame. 
His  foe,  if  vanquish 'd,  had  but  shared  the  same  :— 
Alone  he  sate— m  solitude  had  scann'd 
His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd ; 
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One  thought  alone  he  could  not— dared  not  meet^ 
"  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet  ?" 
Then— only  then— his  clanking  hands  he  raised, 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he 

gazed; 
But  soon  he  found— or  feign'd— or  dream 'd  relief 
And  smiled  in  self-4erision  of  his  grief. 
"  And  now  come  torture  when  it  will— or  may. 
More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day !" 
This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept. 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept. 
'T  was  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  be^i^un. 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done : 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time. 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd — 
Disguised — discover'd — conquering — ta'en — con- 

denm'd — 
A  chief  on  land— an  outlaw  on  the  deep- 
Destroying — saving— prison'd— And  asleep ! 

xn. 

He  slept  in  calmest  seeming— for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep— Ah  I  happy  if  in  death  I 
He  slept— Who  o'er  his  placia  slumber  bends  ? 
His  foes  are  gone— and  here  he  hath  no  friends  ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face ! 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp— yet  gently  hid. 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain. 
And  once  unclosed— but  once  may  close  agaiin. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness— naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute— 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it 

there? 
Ah !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare ! 
She  could  not  sleep— cmd  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest, 
She  left  his  side— his  signet-ring  she  bore. 
Which  oft  in  sport  adom'd  her  hand  before— 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question 'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and   tired  with  changing 

blows. 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door. 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no 

more; 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

xin. 

She  gazed  in  wonder,  *'  Can  he  calmly  sleep. 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep  ? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here — 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear  ? 
True— 't  is  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe. 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  woe : 
'T  is  late  to  think— but  soft— his  slumber  breaks — 
How  heavily  he  sighs  I— he  starts— awakes  I" 

He  raised  his  head— and  dazzled  with  the  light. 
His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright : 
He  moved  his  hand — ^the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 
"  What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 
Methinks  my  jailer's  face  shows  wondrous  fair  I" 


"  Pirate  I  thou  know'st  me  not— but  I  am  one, 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done ; 
Look  on  me— and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful 
band. 
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I  come  through  darkness— and  I  scarce  know  why- 
Yet  not  to  hurt— I  would  not  see  thee  die." 

"If  80,  kind  lady  I  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  nere  in  that  gay  hope  delight : 

Theirs  is  the  chance— and  let  them  use  their  right. 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine  I " 

Strange  though  it  seem— yet  with  extremest  grief 
Is  linl'd  a  mirth— it  doth  not  bring  relief— 
That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne^er  beguiles, 
And  smiles  in  bitterness— but  still  it  smiles ; 
ADd  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
Till  even  the  scaffold  *  echoes  with  their  jest  I 
Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 
It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 
Whatever  it  was  that  flasn'd  on  Conrad,  now 
A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 
And  these  nis  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 
As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 
Yet  'gainst  his  nature— for  through  that  short  life. 
Few  thoiu^hts  bad  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and 
Suue. 

XIV. 

**  Corsair  I  thy  doom  is  named— but  I  have  power 

To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 

Thee  would  I  spare— nay  more— would  save  thee 

now. 
But  Uiis— time— liope-^ior  even  thy  strength  al- 
low; 
But  alll  can,  I  will:  at  least,  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin— even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  shoold  bring  but  doom  to  both." 

"  Yes  !-4oth  indeed :— my  soul  is  nerved  to  all. 

Or  M'n  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall: 

Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril— me  with  hope 

Of  flight  ftom  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 

Unfit  to  vanquish— shall  I  meanly  fly. 

The  one  of  au  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 

Yet  there  is  one  to  whom  my  memory  clings. 

Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  spnngs* 

Mv  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 

Were  these— my  bark— my  sword— my  love— my 

God! 
The  last  I  left  in  youth— he  leaves  me  now— 
And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
1  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrong  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 
It  is  enough — I  breathe— and  I  can  bear. 
Hy  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  mifi^ht  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand ; 
My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive— but  my  love— 
For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 
Oh  I  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind— 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind, 
And  blight  a  form— till  thine  appear'd,  Gulnaie  1 
Mine  eye  ne'er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fair." 

"  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ?— but  what  to  me 
Is  this— ^  is  nothing— nothing  e'er  can  be : 
But  yet— thou  lov'st— and— On  I  I  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose, 
Who  never  feel  the  void— the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs   o'er   visions— such   as   mine   nath 
wrought," 

"  Lady— methought  thy  love  was  his.  for  whom 
This  arm  redeem'd  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb." 

*  In  sir  Tbomas  More,  for  Instance,  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  Tower,  when,  grasping  her  neck,  she 
t^emarked,  that  it  **  was  too  slender  to  trouble  the  beadsman 
much.*'  Boring  one  part  of  the  French  Bevolutlon,  it  be- 
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"My  love  stem  Seyd'sl   Oh— No— No— not  my 

love— 
Tet  much  this  heart,  that   strives  no  more,  onee 

strove 
To  meet  his  passion— but  it  would  not  be. 
I  felt— I  feel— love  dwells  with— with  the  free. 
I  am  a  slave,  a  favor'd  slave  at  best, 
To  share  his  splendor,  and  seem  very  blest  I 
Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo. 
Of—*  Dost  thou  love  ?  'and  bum  to  answer, '  No  I  * 
Oh  I  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain. 
And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain; 
But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear. 
And  hide  from  one— perhaps  another  there. 
He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not— nor  withhold— 
Its  pulse  nor  check'd— nor  quicken'd— calmly  cold : 
Ana  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 
And  chill'd  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest. 
Tes— had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal, 
The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel : 
But  still— he  goes  unmoum'd— returns  unsought— 
And  oft  when  present— absent  from  my  thou^t* 
Or  when  reflection  comes— and  come  it  must— 
I  fear  that  henceforth  twill  but  bring  disgust ; 
I  am  his  ^ve— but,  in  despite  of  pride, 
T  were  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 
Oh  I  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease : 
Or  seek  another  and  ffive  mine  release. 
But  yesterday— I  could  have  said,  to  peace  I 
Yes— if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign. 
Remember— captive  I  t  is  to  break  thy  chain; 
Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe ; 
To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  below. 
Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
Farewell- mom  breaks— and  I  must  now  away: 
'Twill  cost  me  dear— but  dread  no  death  to-day  I " 

XV. 

She  pressed  his  fetter'd  fingers  to  her  heart, 
And  bow'd  her  h^Eui,  and  tum'd  her  to  deiMurt, 
And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 
And  was  she  here  V  and  is  he  now  alone  ? 
What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  hit 

cbahi? 
The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain, 
That  starts  at  once— bright— pure— from  Pity's 

mine. 
Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine  I 
Oh  I  too  convincing— dangerously  dear— 
In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 
To  save,  subdue— at  once  her  spear  and  shield : 
Avoid  it— Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs. 
Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers  I 
What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 
Tet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven ; 
By  this— how  many  lose  not  earth— but  heaven  t 
Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe, 
And  Mai  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  woe! 

XVI. 

'T  is  mom— and  o'er  his  alter'd  futures  play 
The  beams— without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night  r  perchance  a  thing, 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing, 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unf elt ; 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt. 
Chill— wet— and  misty  round  each  stiffen'd  limb. 
Refreshing  earth— reviving  all  but  him  I 

oame  a  ftiablon  to  leave  some  **mot**  as  a  legacy;  and  the 
quantity  of  teoetiouB  last  words  spoken  during  that  pe- 
riod would  form  a  melancholy  Jest-book  of  a  considerable 
slse. 
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L-ra. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


"Oome  Tedl-Hinoor  non  m' abl)andoiia.*'^DAiiTi. 

I. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  ran, 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun : 
^ot,  as  in  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light  I 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Oilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  ^gina's  rock,  and  Idra's  isle. 
The  god  01  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile : 
O'er  nis  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  ms  altiurs  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  I 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summito  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep. 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast. 
When— Athens  I  here  thy  Wisest  look'd  his  last. 
How  watched  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray. 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's  *  latest  day  I 
Not  yet— not  yet— Sol  pauses  on  the  hill— 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes: 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem^i  to  pour. 
The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before; 
But  ere  he  sank  below  Cithseron's  head. 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff 'd-^he  spirit  fled; 
The  soul  of  him  who  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly — 
Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  I 

But  lo  I  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain. 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.f 
No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeuns  play. 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  oeams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o^er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide, 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide. 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,! 
And,  dim  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  ctum. 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palm. 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye— 
And  dml  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  ^gean,  heard  no  more  afar. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle. 
That  frown— where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  sinile. 


*  SociBtes  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  ttme  before  simflet 
(the  hour  of  execution),  notwlthstandlnflr  the  entreatiee  of 
his  disciples  to  wait  tiU  the  sun  went  down. 

t  The  twilight  In  Greece  is  much  longer  than  in  our  own 
country;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of 
shorter  duration. 
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II. 

Not  now  my  theme— why  turn  m^  thoughts  to  thee? 
Oh  I  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea. 
Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whatever  the  tale. 
So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 
Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set. 
Fair  Athens !  could  thine  evening  f^  iforget  ? 
Not  he— whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees,' 
Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades  I 
Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain. 
His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain- 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again ! 

III. 

The  Sun  hath  sunk— and,  darker  than  the  night, 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  b€»con  height 
Medora's  heart— the  third  day 's  come  and  gone— 
With  it  he  comes  not— sends  not— faithless  one ! 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light;  and  storms  were 

none. 
Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  retum'd,  and  vet 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met  I 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  vraited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens— she  that  day  had  pass'd 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim 'd  a  mast; 
Sadly  she  sate— on  high — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore. 
And  there  she  wander'd.  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  wam'd  away: 
She  saw  not— felt  not  this— nor  dared  depart. 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold— her  chill  was  at  her  neart; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense— 
His  very  sight  had  shock'd  fh)m  life  or  sense  I 

It  came  at  last— a  sad  and  shatter'd  boat. 
Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  thev  sought; 
Some  bleeding— all  most  wretched— these  the  few- 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped— t/iw  all  they  knew. 
In  silence,  darklmg.  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  fellow's  mourmul  guess  at  Conrad's  fate: 
Something  they  would  have  said ;  but  seem'd  to  fear 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 
She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not— trembled  not — 
Beneath  that  9;nsl^  that  loneliness  of  lot. 
Within  that  meek  f^ir  form,  were  feelings  high. 
That  deem'd  not  till  they  found  their  energv. 
While  yet  was  Hope—they  soften'd— flutter'd— 

wept — 
All  lost— that  softness  died  not— but  it  ale^t ; 
And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
^'With  nothing  left  to  love— there's  nought  to 

dread." 
'T  is  more  than  nature's ;  like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  ttom.  the  fever's  height. 

"  Silent  you  stand— nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 
What— speak  not— breathe  not— for  I  know  it  well— 
Tet  would  I  ask— almost  my  lip  denies 
The — quick  your  answei>-tell  me  where  he  lies." 

*'*'  Lady  I  we  know  not— scarce  with  life  we  fled ; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead : 

He  saw  him  bound ;  and  bleeding— but  alive." 

She  heard  no  further— 't  was  in  vain  to  strive — 
So  throbb'd  each  vein— each  thought— till  then 

withstood; 
Her  own  dark  soul— these  words  at  once  subdued : 


t  The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house:  the  palm  is  with- 
out the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  tar  from  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wmU  intervenes. 
Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  IUhus  has  no  stream 
atalL 
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She  totters—falls— €md  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatched  her  from  another  ffrave ; 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes, 
Thev  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies : 
Dash  o^er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 
Raise— fan— sustain — ^till  life  returns  anew; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o^er  which  they  gaze  and  grieve ; 
Then  seek  Aiiselmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious— ^when  the  triumph  short. 

IV. 

In  that  wild  council  words  waz'd  warm  and  strange, 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight:  still  lingering  there 
BieJAthed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair: 
Whate'er  his  fate — the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Woe  to  his  foes !  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true. 

V. 

Within  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate  * 

Stem  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  f^tte ; 

His  thoikhts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 

Xow  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ; 

Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 

Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind ; 

While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  uurge  dark  eye 

Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 

BU  only  bends  in  seendng  oVr  his  beads,t 

But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

^' Pacha !  the  day  is  thine ;  and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  Triumph— Conrad  taken— fall'n  the  rest  I 
His  doom  is  fix'd— he  dies ;  and  well  his  fate 
Was  eam'd— yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate : 
Hethmks,  a  snort  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold : 
Report  speaks  lar^ly  of  his  pirate  hoard — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord  I 
While  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  f^tal  fray— 
Watch'd— follow'd— he  were  then  an  easier  prey; 
But  once  cut  off— the  remnant  of  his  band 
unbark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand." 

"gulnare  I— if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 

Were  oflfer'd  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem ; 

u  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 

Of  yirg;in  ore  should  supplicating  shine ; 

H  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  oream 

Of  wealth  were  here— that  gold  should  not  redeem  I 

It  had  not  now  redeem'd  a  sing[le  hour. 

But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd,  m  my  power; 

And  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kill." 

"  ^^ay,  Seyd !— -I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
^y  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches— thus  released,  he  were  not  free : 
^bled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band. 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command." 

|!Hi8  ci^ure  oovid  /—and  shall  I  then  resim 

One  day  to  him— the  wretch  already  mine  r 

Release  my  foe  I— at  whose  remonstrance  ?— thine  I 

fair  suitor  I— to  thy  virtuous  gratitude. 

That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood, 

Which  thee  ana  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare, 

No  doubt— regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair. 

My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due— now  hear  I 

I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  g^itler  ear : 

Ido  Distrust  thee,  woman  I  and  each  word 

^  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 

*  The  wbole  of  Uils  eeotlon  was  added  in  the  ooune  of 

printing. 


Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  3ron  Send- 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  ? 
Thou  needst  not  answer— thy  confession  qieaks, 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks; 
Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee  I  and  beware : 
'T  is  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care  I 
Another  word  and— nay— I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far— but  no— 
I  then  had  moum'd  thee  with  a  lover's  woe— 
Now  t  is  thy  lord  that  warns— deceitful  thing  I 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing  ? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe : 
Look  to  thyself— nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe!" 

He  rose— and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
Rage  in  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adieu : 
Ah  I  little  reck'd  that  chief  of  womanhood — 
Which  frowns  ne'er  quell'd,  nor  menaces  subdued : 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare  I 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could 

dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong— nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compassion  g^w— 
She  was  a  slave— from  such  may  captives  clium 
A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name ; 
Still  half  unconscious— heedless  of  his  wrath, 
Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path. 
Again  his  rage  repell'd— until  arose 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's  woes  I 

VI. 

Meanwhile— long  anxious— weary— still— the  same 
BoU'd  day  and  night-^iis  soul  could  terror  tame— 
This  fearful  interval  of  doubt  and  dread. 
When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead, 
When  every  step  thsS  echo'd  by  the  gate 
Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await ; 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 
Could  terror  tame— that  spirit  stem  and  high 
Had  proved  unwilling  as  unfit  to  die ; 
T  was  worn— perhaps  decay 'd— yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict,  deadher  far  than  all  before : 
The  heat  of  nght,  the  hurry  of  the  gale. 
Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 
But  bound  and  fix'd  in  fetter'd  solitude. 
To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 
To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart ;  and  meditate 
Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate — 
Too  late  the  last  to  shun— the  first  to  mend- 
To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 
With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well : 
Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 
And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calunmy ; 
Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  diare, 
Tet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  fiesh  may  bear ; 
But  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame. 
To  valor's  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim ; 
The  life  thou  leav'st  below,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love ; 
And  more  than  doubtful  paradise— thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope— thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 
And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain : 
And  those  sustain 'd  he— boote  it  well  or  ill  ? 
Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still  I 

vii. 

The  first  day  pass'd- he  saw  not  her— Gulnare— 
The  second— third— and  still  she  came  not  there ; 
But  what  her  words  avouch 'd,  her  charms  had  done, 
Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 


tThe  oomboloio,  or  Mahometan  rosary;  the  beads  are  in 
number  ninety-nine. 
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The  fourth  day  roll'd  alon^,  and  with  the  night, 
Came  storm  and  darkness  m  their  mingling  might. 
Oh  I  how  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep, 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep ; 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 
Boused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element  I 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 
And  loved  its  rouj^hness  for  the  speed  it  gave ; 
And  now  its  dashmg  echo'd  on  his  ear, 
A  long-known  voice—alas  I  too  vainly  near  I 
Loud  sung  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud, 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud ; 
And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar, 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dr^^'d  his  chain ; 
And  hoped  t/iot  peril  might  not  prove  In  vain. 
He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made ; 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike— 
The  storm  roU'd  onward,  and  disdained  to  strike ; 
Its  peal  wax'd  fainter— <;eased-*he  felt  alone. 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spum'd  his  groan  I 

VIII. 

The  midnight  pass'd— and  to  the  massy  door 
A  light  step  came— it  paused— it  moved  once  more ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 
'T  is  as  his  heart  f oreboded-^hat  fair  she  I 
Whate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint. 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came. 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye. 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents—"  Thou  must  die  I 
Tes,  thou  must  die— there  is  but  one  resource, 
The  last— the  worst— if  torture  were  not  worse." 

"  Lady  I  I  look  to  none— my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaim 'd  they— Conrad  still  the  same : 
Why  shouldst  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare, 
Ana  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear  ? 
Well  have  I  eam'd— nor  here  alone— the  meed 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

"  Why  should  I  seek  ?  because— Oh  I  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  ? 
Why  should  I  seek  ?  hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind  ? 
And  must  I  say  ?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  teU— 
Because— despite  thy  crimes — that  heart  is  moved: 
It   fear'd  thee— thank'd   thee— pitied— madden'd 

—loved. 
Beply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again, 
Thou  lov'st  another— and  I  love  in  vam : 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 
Were  I  thme  own — ^thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 
An  outlaw's  spouse— and  leave  her  lord  to  roam  I 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home  ? 
But  speak  not  now— o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  still,  ana  wouldst  oe  free, 
Beceive  this  poniard— rise— and  follow  me  I" 

"Ay— in  my  chains  I  my  steps  will  gently  tread. 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head  1 
Thou  hast  forgot— is  this  a  garb  for  flight  ? 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  nt  for  flght  ?  " 

"  Misdoubting  Corsair  I  I  have  gain'd  the  guard, 
Bipe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 
A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain ; 
Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain  ? 
Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 
If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime : 
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The  crime— 't  is  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 
That  hatred  tyrant,  Connul— he  must  bleed ! 
I  see  thee  shudder— but  my  soul  is  changed — 
Wrong'd,  spum'd ,  reviled— and  it  shall  be  avenged— 
Accused  or  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain 'd — 
Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain 'd. 
Yes,  smile  I— but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 
I  was  not  treacherous  then — ^nor  thou  too  dear : 
But  he  has  said  it— and  the  jealous  well, 
Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel. 
Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 
I  never  loved — he  bought  me— somewhat  high— 
Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 
I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring ;  he  hath  said, 
But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 
'T  was  false  thou  know'st— but  let  such  augurs  mei 
Their  words  are  omens  insult  renders  true. 
Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer ; 
This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 
New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 
Mine  too  he  threatens ;  but  his  dotage  still 
Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will : 
When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me. 
There  yawns  the  sack— and  yonder  rolls  the  sea ! 
What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play. 
To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  ? 
I  saw  thee— loved  thee— owe  thee  all— ^would  save, 
If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 
But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life 

iAnd  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronoimced  in  strife), 
'.  still  had  saved  thee— but  the  Pacha  spared. 
Now  I  am  all  thine  own— for  all  prepared : 
Thou  lov'st  me  not— nor  know'st— or  but  the  worst. 
Alas  I  this  love— t/iot  hatred  are  the  first — 
Oh  I  couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  wouldst  not 

start. 
Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart : 
'T  is  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety— now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead. 
There  sleeps-^e  must  not  wake— the  oppressor 
Seydl " 

"  Gulnare— Gulnare— I  never  felt  till  now 
My  abject  fortune,  wither'd  fame  so  low : 
Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 
From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand. 
And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war, 
To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimitar ; 
Such  is  my  weapon— not  the  secret  knife— 
Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 
Thine  saved  I  gladly,  lady— not  for  this ; 
Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 
Now  fare  thee  well— more  peace  be  with  thy  breast  I 
Night  wears  apace— my  last  of  earthly  rest  I " 

"Best  I  rest  I  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 

And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 

I  heard  the  order— saw— I  will  not  see— 

If  thou  wilt  perish,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 

My  life— my  love— my  hatred— all  below 

Are  on  this  cast— Corsair  I  't  is  but  a  blow ! 

Without  it  flight  were  idle— how  evade 

His  sure  pursuit  ?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid. 

My  youth  disgraced— the  long,  long  wasted  3rears, 

One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears ; 

But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

I  '11  try  the  flrmness  of  a  female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gain'd — one  moment  all  were  o - 

Corsair  I  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more ; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud." 

IX. 

She  tum'd,  and  vanish 'd  ere  he  could  reply. 
But  his  glance  follow 'd  far  with  eager  eye ; 
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And  fj^atbering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound, 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude, 
He,  fast  as  fettered  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
T  was  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
That  passage  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  was  there : 
He  sees  a  dusky  glimmering— shall  he  seek 
Or  sbun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 
Chance  guides  his  stens— a  freshness  seems  to  bear 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air- 
He  reach'd  an  open  gallery— on  his  eye 
Gleamed  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky : 
Yet  scarcely  heeded  these— another  light 
From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight. 
Towards  it  he  moved :  a  scarcely  closing  door 
Revealed  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 
With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  pass'd, 
Then  naused— and  turned— and  paused— 'tis  she  at 

Xo  poniard  in  that  hand— no  sign  of  iU— 

*' Thanks  to  that  softening  heart— she  could  not 

kill!" 
Again  he  looked,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 

She  stopp'd— threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair, 
That  nearly  veird  her  face  and  bosom  fto, 
As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 
They  meet— upon  her  brow— unknown— forgot — 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  left— t  was  but  a  spot— 
Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood— 
Oh  I  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime— 't  is  blood  I 

X. 

He  bad  seen  battle---he  had  brooded  lone 
O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown : 
He  bad  been  tempted— chasten'd— and  the  chain 
Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain : 
But  ne'er  from  strife— captivity— remorse— 
From  all  his  feelings  in  tneir  inmost  force- 
So  thriU'd— so  shudder'd  every  creeping  vein, 
As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak. 
Had  banished  aU  the  beauty  from  her  cheek  I 
Blood  he  had  view'd— could  view  unmoved— but 

then 
it  flow'd  in  combat,  or  ¥ras  shed  by  men  I 

XI. 

"  T  is  done— he  nearly  waked— but  it  is  done. 
Corsair!  he  perish'd— thou  art  dearly  won. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain— away— away  I 
Our  bark  is  tossing— 't  is  already  day. 
The  few  gained  over,  now  are  whoUy  mine. 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shaU  join : 
Anon  my  voice  shaU  vindicate  my  hand. 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  t^is  nated  strand.'' 

xn. 

She  clapp'd  her  hands— and  through  the  gaUery  pour, 
£quipp'd  for  flight,  her  vassals— Greek  and  Moor; 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind: 
Once  more  nis  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind  I 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate. 
As  if  they  there  transferred  that  iron  weight. 
No  words  are  utter'd— at  her  sign,  a  door 
Beveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore : 
^e  city  lies  behind— they  speed,  they  reach 
The  riad  waves  dancing  on  the  yeUow  beach ; 
AndCJonrad  foUowing,  at  her  beck,  obey'd, 
Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray'd ; 
Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

xm. 

EmbarkM,  the  saU  unfurrd,  the  light  breeze  blew— 
How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review  I 


Sunk  he  in  contemplation,  tiU  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchor'd  rear'd  its  ffiant  shape. 
Ah  I— since  that  f^tal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 
Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief^and  crime. 
As  its  f^  shadow  frown'd  above  the  mast. 
He  veil'd  his  face,  and  sorrow'd  as  he  pass'd ; 
He  thouffht  of  aU— Oonsalvo  and  his  band. 
His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  failing  hand ; 
He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  oride : 
He  tum'd  and  saw— Gulnare,  the  homicide ! 

XIV. 

She  watch'd  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air. 
And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
FeU  quench 'd  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
She  toelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  press'd, 
^^  Thou  mayst  forgive  though  Allah's  self  detest; 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou  ? 
Reproach  me— but  not  yet— Oh  I  spare  me  now  I 
I  am  not  what  I  seem— this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewHder'd— do  not  madden  quite  I 
If  I  had  never  loved— though  less  my  guilt. 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to— hate  me— if  thou  wHt." 

XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  thev  more  himself  upbraid 

Than  her,  though  undesign'd,  the  wretch  he  made ; 

But  speechless  aU,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest. 

They  Dleed  within  that  sHent  ceU— his  breast. 

StiU  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge. 

The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stem  they  urge ; 

Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 

A  spot— a  mast^-a  sail— an  armed  deck ! 

Their  Uttle  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry. 

And  ampler  canvas  woos  the  wind  from  high ; 

She  bears  her  down  majesticaUy  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  m  her  tier ; 

A  flash  is  seen— the  baU  beyond  their  bow 

Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Ck>nrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance ; 

"  'T  is  mine— my  blood-red  flag  I  again— again— 

I  am  not  aU  deserted  on  the  main  P' 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  haH, 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  saU. 

*'*'  'T  is  Conrad  I  Conrad  I"  shouting  from  the  deck. 

Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  I 

With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride. 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel's  side ; 

A  smHe  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face. 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He,  half  foi]g^ttlng  danger  and  defeat. 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet, 

Wrinffs  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand. 

And  roels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  conmiand  I 

XVI. 

These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  o'erflow, 
Tet  gneve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 
They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance— hadtheyknown 
A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own. 
She  were  their  queen— less  scrupulous  are  they 
Then  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  snoile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare ; 
And  her,  at  once  above— l^neath  her  sex, 
Whom  blood  appall'd  not,  their  regards  perplex. 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye. 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast. 
Which— Conrad  safe— to  fate  resign'd  the  rest. 
Though  worse  than  frenznr  could  that  bosom  fiU, 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  ffood  or  ill. 
The  worst  of  crimes  haa  left  her  woman  stiU  I 
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XVII. 

This  Conrad  mark'd.  and  felt— ah  I  conld  he  less  ?— 
Hate  of  that  deed— but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But— it  was  done :  he  knew,  whate'er  her  guilt. 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt ; 
And  he  was  free  I— and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven  I 
And  now  he  tum'd  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave. 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he  gave. 
Who  now  seemed  changed  and  humbled,  faint  and 

meek. 
But  varjring  oft  the  color  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness— all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead  I 
He  took  that  hand— it  trembled— now  too  late— 
So  soft  in  love— BO  wildly  nerved  in  hate : 
He  clasp'd  that  hand— it  trembled— and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
"  Gulnare ! "— but  she  replied  not — "  dear  Gulnarel" 
She  raised  her  eye— her  only  answer  there— 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortsu  heart,— 
But— good  or  ill— it  bade  her  not  depart. 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  jom'd  the  rest. 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 
The  first,  the  last  that  Frailtv  stole  from  Faith— 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavished  all  his  breath. 
To  lips— whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling, 
As  he  had  fanned  them  freshly  with  his  wing  I 

XVIII. 

They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile ; 
The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  soimd. 
The  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  stations  roimd. 
The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
Andsportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  thespray ; 
Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  discordant  shriek 
Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak  I 
Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 
Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  oeams. 
Oh !  what  can  sanctify  the  Joys  of  home. 
Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled 
foam? 

XIX. 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower. 
And  'midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower : 
He  looks  in  vain— 't  is  strange— and  all  remark, 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 
T  is  strange— of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail'd. 
Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguish 'd,  only  veil'd. 
With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh  I  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  night. 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height  I 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 
He  waits  not— looks  not— leaps  into  the  wave, 
Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and 

high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door— he  paused— no  sound 
Broke  from  within ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly— footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh ; 
He  knock'd— but  faintly— for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens— 't  is  a  well-known  face- 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent— twice  his  own  essay 'd. 
And  lail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay 'd ; 
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He  snatch 'd  the  lamp-^its  light  will  ansvrer  all— 
Its  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  m  the  fall. 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray- 
As  soon  could  he  have  linger'd  there  for  day ; 
But,  fflimmering  through  the  dusky  corridor, 
Anotner  chequers  o'er  the  shadow 'd  floor ; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gain— his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not^yet  foretold  I 


He  tum'd  not— spoke  not— sunk  not— fix'd  his  look, 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook: 
He  gazed— how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain ! 
In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither'd  there ; 
And  the  cold  flowers  *  her  colder  hand  contain'd. 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep. 
And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 
The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  Uds  of  snow. 
And  veil'd— thought  shrmks  from  all  that  lurk'd 

below— 
Oh  I  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might, 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light ; 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipae. 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips— 
Tet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile. 
And  wish'd  repose— but  only  for  a  while ; 
But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress. 
Long— ^fair— but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness. 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind. 
Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind ; 
These— and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier-* 
But  she  is  nothing— wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

XXI. 

He  ask'd  no  question— €dl  were  answer 'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still— marble  brow. 
It  was  enough— she  died— what  reck'd  it  how  ? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears. 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once— and  he  deserved  his  fkte. 
But  did  not  feel  it  less ;— the  good  explore. 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guut  can  never 

soar: 
The  proud— the  wayward— who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe, 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all— perchance  a  mite — 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Mask  hearts  where  ^ef  hath  little  left  to  learn ; 
And  many  a  withermg  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost. 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most. 

XXII. 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none ; 
No  words  sufiSce  the  secret  soul  to  show. 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest. 
And  stupor  almost  lull'd  it  into  rest ; 
So  feeble  now— his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's  wept : 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain. 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  trickling  tears— perchance,  if  seen, 
That  useless  fiood  of  ^ef  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  fiow'd — ^he  dried  them  to  depart. 
In  helpless— hopeless— brokenness  of  heart : 


^  In  the  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strew  Howen  on  ^he 
bodies  of  the  dead,  f&nd  in  the  hands  of  yoiinff  persona  to 
place  a  noeogay. 


LARA: 

^  mit. 
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The  Serb*  are  glad  throi^h  Larn^  wide  domain, 
And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord. 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  leetored: 
There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  ball. 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banneia  on  the  vail ; 
Far  checkering  o'erthe  pictured  window,  [^]« 
The  nnwonted'^fogota'  hospitable  blaze ; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth. 
With  tonguee  all  loudness,  and  with  eyee  aU  mirth. 

U. 
The  chief  of  Lara  is  retum'd  again : 
And  wbv  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main  ? 
Left  by  Lis  sire,  too  young  Buch  loss  to  know, 
IjOrd  of  himBeli, — that  heritage  of  woe, 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breaat 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest  !— 
With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime ; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govem'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race ; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessnesB  bad  run. 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  lialf  undone. 

III. 
And  Lara  left  In  youth  bis  father-laud ; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  bis  parting  hand. 
Each  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 
His  sire  was  dust,  hie  vassals  could  declare, 
T  was  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there ; 
If  or  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  tne  many,  anxious  In  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name. 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 
Aaother  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride. 


And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  bloomy  grace 
The  Laras'  last  and  longest  dwelln^-place ; 
Bat  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldenng  file, 
That  now  were  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile. 

IV. 


Spwiltli.  Nid  no  (ilroiitnalaiioe  of  local  and  oai 

Bxlns  I^  toaat  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  aas  oouDtrr  o 

the  word  "  Serl,"  urblch  oould  not  tM  ooneoU;  applied 


They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting  'a  o^l^ 

Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  loi^  before: 

No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page. 

Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 

Tears  had  roU'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 

To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay ', 

But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 

Had  lent  a  flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 

They  see,  they  recc^nize,  yet  almost  deem 

The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a  dream. 

He  hves,  nor  yet  is  ^t  bis  manhood's  prime. 

Though  sear'd  by  toil,  and  something  touchM  bf 

time; 
His  faults,  whate'er  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot. 
Might  be  untaught  him  oy  his  varied  lot ; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known.hianame 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  tame : 
His  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  tmm  tne  stripling  wins; 
And  such,  if  not  yet  barden'd  in  their  conne. 
Might  be  redeem'd,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 


And  they  lodeed  were  changed— t  is  quickly  seen, 
Whate'er  he  be,  't  was  not  what  he  had  been ; 
That  brow  in  f  urrow'd  lines  had  fix'd  at  last. 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past: 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days. 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise ; 
A  high  demeanor,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look ; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung. 
That  darts  m  seeming  playfulnees  around. 
And   makes   those  feel   that  will   not   own   tbo 

wound : 
All  these  seem'd  his,  and  something  more  beneatii 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accents  breathe^ 
AmbiUon,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim. 
That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 
Within  his  breast  appeared  no  more  to  strive. 
Yet  seem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive ; 
And  some  deep  feeUng  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  momenta  lighten'd  o'er  bis  livid  fiice. 

VI. 

Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past, 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast. 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wander'd  lone. 
And— as  himself  would  have  it  seem — unknown  ; 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  m>m  his  fellow  man ; 
But  what  he  nad  beheld  he  shunn'd  to  show, 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  btow ; 


lower  o1m»m  tn  Spain,  who  were  never  vaiHli  of  the  nil. 
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If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew, 

His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  few. 

VII. 

Not  unrqoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Bom  of  hi&'h  lines^,  link'd  in  high  command, 
He  minfflea  with  the  magnates  of  his  land ; 
Join'd  tne  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away ;  * 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share. 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued, 
With  hope  stiH  baffled,  still  to  be  renewed ; 
Nor  shadowy  honor,  nor  substantial  gain, 
Nor  beauty^s  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repell'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone ; 
Upon  his  eye  sat  something  of  reproof, 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof ; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near, 
In  silence  gazed^  or  whispered  mutual  fear : 
And  they  uie  wiser,  friendlier  few  confessed 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  expressed. 

vin. 

T  was  strange— in  youth  all  action  and  all  life, 
Baming  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife; 
Woman— the  field— tne  ocean— all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave. 
In  turn  he  tried— he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe. 
No  tame,  trite  medium ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intenseness  an  escape  from  thought : 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  had  raised ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high. 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  bevond  the  sky : 
Chained  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme. 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream  ? 
Alas !  he  told  not— but  he  did  awake 
To  corse  the  wither'd  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 

Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 
With  eye  more  curious  he  appeared  to  scan. 
And  orL  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day, 
From  all  communion  he  would  start  away : 
And  then,  his  rarely  caU'd  attendants  said. 
Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried 

tread. 
O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frown'd 
In  mde  but  antique  portraiture  around : 
They  heard,  but  whisper'd- *' t^icU  must  not  be 

known — 
The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 
Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had 

seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 

been. 
Why  ffazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
Which  hands  profane  had  gatherd  from  the  dead, 
That  still  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay, 
Ab  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away? 
Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest  ? 
Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest  ? 
All  was  not  well,  they  deem'd— but  where  the 

wrong? 
Some  knew  perchance— but 't  were  a  tale  too  long ; 
And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise. 
To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise ; 

***TMg  deecrlirtion  of  Lara,  suddenly  and  unezpeotedly 
■returned  from  distant  travels,  and  reassuming  his  station  In 
tbe  locieCy  of  his  own  country,  has  strong  points  of  resem- 


But  if  they  would— they  could  "—around  the  board 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 

X. 

It  was  the  night— and  Lara's  glassy  stream 

The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam; 

So  cahn,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray. 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  hi^h 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree, 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove. 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  the  shore ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

Ail  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 

Tou  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there  ; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night  I 

It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good : 

So  Leura  deem'd.  nor  longer  there  he  stood. 

But  tum'd  in  silence  to  bis  castle  gate; 

Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days. 

Of  ^des  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze. 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now— 

No— no— the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 

Unfelt— unsparing— but  a  night  like  this, 

A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  such  breast  as  his. 

XI. 

He  tum'd  within  his  solitary  hall. 
And  his  high  shadow  shot  alonff  the  wall : 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
'T  was  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes. 
Save  vague  tradition :  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  iheir  foibles,  and  their  faults; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page. 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age  ; 
Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies. 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone. 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gk)thic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer. 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew. 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view : 
His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom. 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  pJume, 
Glanced  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

xn. 

'T  was  midnight— all  was  slumber ;  the  lone  light 
Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 
Hark !  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall — 
A  sound— a  voice— a  shriek— a  fearful  call  I 
A  long,  loud  shriek— and  silence— did  they  hear 
That  Srantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  ? 
Thev  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulousl^r  brave. 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands. 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

xin. 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid. 
Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd. 
Was  Lara  stretch 'd ;  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 
Dropp'd  it  shoiQd  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear ; 
Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 
And  still  defiance  knit  his  gather'd  brow ; 

bUmoe  to  the  part  which  the  author  himself  seemed  ooca^ 
sionaUy  to  bear  amid  the  scenes  where  the  flrreat  mingle  with 
the  fkir.*' 
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Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 

There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay ; 

Some  half-form 'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 

Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 

His  eye  was  almost jseal'd,  but  not  forsook. 

Even  in  its  trance,  the  gladiator^s  look, 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 

And  now  was  fix'd  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him— bear  him :— hush !  he  breathes,  he 

The  swarthy  blush  recolors  in  his  cheeks, 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye.  though  dim. 
Bolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 
Becalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 
DiBtinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land ; 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not— alas!  that  cannot  hear! 

XIV. 

His  page  approached,  and  he  alone  appear'd 
To  mow  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow, 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow, 
Nor  he  interpret,— yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes. 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside, 
And  in  that  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  replied ; 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream — 
If  dream  it  were  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe. 

XV. 

Whate'er  his  frenzy  dream'd  or  eye  beheld, 
If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd, 
Bests  at  his  heart :  the  custom'd  morning  came. 
And  breathed  new  vigor  in  his  shaken  fr^e ; 
And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 
And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech. 
As  heretofore  he  ^'d  the  passing  hours. 
Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers. 
Than  these  were  wont ;  and  if  the  coming  night 
Appear'd  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight. 
He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show'd  it  not. 
Whose  shuddering  proved  their  tear  was  lessforsot. 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonish 'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall : 
The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door. 
The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees. 
The  flapping  bat.  the  night  song  of  the  breeze ; 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appalls. 
As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  gray  walls. 

XVI. 

Vain  thought !  that  hour  of  ne'er  unravell'd  gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  forgetfulness,  that  made 
His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid. 
Had  memory  vanish 'd  then  with  sense  restored? 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Betray'd  a  feeling  that  recall'd  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wild  accents ;  his  the  cry  tnat  broke 
Their  slumber  ?  his  the  oppress'd,  o'erlabor'd  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  lootc  that  made  them  start  ? 
Could  he  who  thus  had  suffer'd  so  forget, 
When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet  ? 
Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  flx'd 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix'd  • 
In  that  corroding  secrecv  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  eftect,  but  not  the  cause  ? 
Not  so  in  him  ;  his  breast  had  buried  both, 
Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 
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Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told ; 
They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 

xvn. 

In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appear'd 

Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd ; 

Opinion  varsring  o'er  his  hidden  tot. 

In  praise  or  raiung  ne'er  his  name  forgot : 

His  silence  form 'da  theme  for  others'^prate — 

They  guess'd— they  gazed— they  fain  would  know 

his  fate. 
What  had  he  been  ?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown. 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known  ? 
A  hater  of  his  kind  ?  yei  some  would  say. 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 
But  own'd  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near. 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither 'd  to  a  sneer; 
That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  but  pass'd  not  l^. 
None  e'er  could  trace  its  laugnter  to  his  eye : 
Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard. 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  b;^  nature  hard, 
But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seem'd  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride. 
And  steel'd  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half  withheld  esteem ; 
In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  br^ist 
Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wruns  from  rest ; 
In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  welL 

xvni. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all: 

As  if  the  worst  had  Ml'n  which  could  befall, 

He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'a ; 

A  thin^  of  dark  inumnings,  that  shaped 

By  choice  the  perils  no  b^  chance  escaped; 

But  'scapod  in  vain,  for  m  their  memory  yet 

His  mind  woidd  half  exult  and  half  regret : 

With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 

Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth. 

His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth. 

And  troubled  manhood  foUow'd  baffled  youth ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent) 

And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  wrath 

In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path, 

And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 

In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life ; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame. 

He  call'a  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshy  form 

She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 

Till  ne  at  last  confounded  sood  and  ill. 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 

At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good. 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought. 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought. 

That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 

To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 

And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time. 

Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 

So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath, 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn 'd  to  breathe, 

And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 

Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state ; 

His  mind  abhorring  this,  had  fix'd  her  throne 

Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own  : 

Thus  coldlj  passing  all  that  pass'd  below. 

His  blood  m  temperate  seenung  now  would  flow : 

Ah  I  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow'd. 

But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'dl 

'T  is  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd. 

And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd. 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start. 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart; 
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Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke ; 
From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke ; 
Tet  there  was  something  fix 'a  in  that  low  tone, 
Which  show'd  resolve,  determined,  though  un- 
known. 
He  seized  his  cloak— his  head  he  slightly  bow'd, 
And  passing  Ezzelin,  he  left  the  crowd ; 
And,  as  he  pass'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 
With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  him 

down: 
It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 
That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  liide ; 
But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure. 
Could  this  mean  peace  ?  the  calmness  of  the  good? 
Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood? 
Alas  I  too  like  in  confidence  are  each. 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 
From  deeds^  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to 
learn. 

XXV. 

And  Lara  call'd  his  page,  and  went  his  way- 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 
His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar. 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung, 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young ; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land, 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command ; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come. 
When  Lara's  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear. 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
Friends',  kindred's,  parents',  wonted  voice  recall, 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one— his  friend,  his  all : 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide ; 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 

XXVI. 

Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 
But  had  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 
The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone 

through ; 
Tet  not  sucn  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would 

show 
All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 
But 't  was  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there ; 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 
From  hi^h,  and  lighten'd  with  electric  thought. 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes' mng^ 
Had  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  tinge; 
Tet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there. 
Or,  if  t  were  grief ^  a  grief  that  none  should  share : 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page ; 
For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 
As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 
Ajid  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none ; 
His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book ; 
His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook; 
He  seem'iL  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
From  all  tnat  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart ; 
To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon— our  birth. 

XXVII. 

If  aught  he  loved,  't  was  Lara ;  but  was  shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 
In  mute  attention ;  and  his  care,  which  guess'd 
Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  express'd. 
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Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did. 

A  spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid ; 

His  zeal,  tiiough  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 

As  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 

That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  nim  by  his  lord, 

To  nold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will'd  it  more. 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore ; 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  tram. 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew : 

His  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days, 

Nor  mark  of  vulg^  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match 'd  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze. 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays ; 

A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  beciEune 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast. 

But  nrom  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess'd. 

Kaled  his  name,  though  rumor  said  he  bore 

Another  ere  he  left  hfi  mountain-shore ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh. 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then ; 

Unless  't  was  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake. 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 

xxvni. 

He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall. 

And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 

And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 

Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold. 

Their  marvel  how  the  high-bom  Lara  bore 

Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore. 

The  color  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came. 

The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  fiame ; 

And  o'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 

The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew. 

That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 

With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 

Tes— there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and 

dare, 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware : 
Whate'er  might  Kalea's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonize  his  brow. 
He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  pass'd ; 
When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell. 
As  if  on  something  recognized  right  well ; 
His  memorv  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 
Than  Lara%  aspect  unto  others  wore : 
Forward  he  sprung— a  moment,  both  were  gone, 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone; 
Each  had  so  fix 'd  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien. 
All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 
That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 
No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch, 
Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dream, 
Such  as  we  know  is  nuse,  yet  dread  in  sooth. 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  are  gone— but  Ezzelin  is  there. 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air; 
But  long  remain'd  not :  ere  an  hour  expired, 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 


The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 
The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest, 
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A^ain  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  creep 
Wnere  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 
And  man,  o'erlabor'd  with  his  being's  strife, 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  f orgetfukiess  of  life : 
There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  g[uile, 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition's  wile : 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 
And  quench 'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  tmiversal  home, 
Where  weakness,  strength ,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine. 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 
Glad  for  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath. 
Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased. 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


I. 

NiOHT  wanes— the  vapors  round  the  mountains 

curl'd 
Melt  into  mom,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last : 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendor  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  I  behold  her  glories  shine. 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  "  They  are  tbine  I " 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden 'd  eye  may  see; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee: 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 
Nor  &rth  nor  sky  will  jield  a  smgle  tear : 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

II. 

TiB  mom— *tis  noon— assembled  in  the  hall, 
The  gathered  chieftains  come  to  Otho's  call : 
'T  is  now  the  promised  hour  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ; 
When  Ezzelin  his  charge  may  here  unfold. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 
His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  given, 
To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 
Why  comes  he  not  ?  Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 

in. 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 
With  self-confiding,  coldly  patient  air; 
Why  comes  not  Ezzelin  ?  The  hour  is  past. 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow 's  o'ercast. 
*^  I  know  my  friend  I  his  faith  I  cannot  fear, 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands : 
My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honor  gam'd. 
Nor  had  Shr  Ezzelin  hw  host  disdain'd. 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay, 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day ; 
The  word  I  pledged  for  his  Ipledge  again. 
Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain," 

He  ceased— and  Lara  answer'd, "  I  am  here 
To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 


To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung, 

But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 

Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 

I  know  him  not— but  me  it  seems  he  knew 

In  lands  where — ^but  I  must  not  trifle  too : 

Produce  this  babbler— or  redeem  the  pledge ; 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  Mchion's  edge." 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  i-eddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 
*^  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best, 
And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest." 

With  cheek  unchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom, 
However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb ; 
With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 
Its  grasp  well  used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke ; 
With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare. 
Did  Lajra  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 
In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  closed, 
For  Otho's  frenzy  would  not  be  opposed ; 
And  from  his  lips  those  words  of  insult  fell — 
His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well. 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict ;  furious,  blindly  rash, 

Yain  Otho  gave  his  boBom  to  the  gash : 

He  bled,  and  fell ;  but  not  with  deadly  wound. 

Stretch 'd  by  a  dexterous  sleight  along  the  ground. 

*^  Demand  thy  life  I"    He  answer'd  not :  and  then 

From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  again, 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 

Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 

And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 

Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow; 

Then  all  was  stem  collectedness  and  art. 

Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  be  fell'd. 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  with« 

held, 
He  almost  tum'd  the  thirsty  point  on  those 
Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 
But  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 
Yet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent. 
As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 
That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'ercome,  with  life ; 
As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 
Had  sent  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 

They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign^  and  sneech; 
The  others  met  withm  a  neighboring  hall. 
And  he,  incensed,  and  heedless  of  them  all. 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away ; 
He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took^ 
Kor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VI. 

But  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light. 
Where  was  this  Ezzelin  ?  who  came  and  went, 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent. 
He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mom. 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  i)ath  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  faat  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nousht 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest. 
His  host  alarm 'd,  his  murmuring  squires  distress'd : 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marSs  of  prowlers'  wrath : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne 
Kor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
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Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hatb  defaced  the  grass, 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was : 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 
The  bitter  ijrint  of  each  convulsive  nail, 
When  afjonized  hands  that  cease  to  guard. 
Wound  m  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft. 
But  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left; 
And  strange  suspicion,  whispering  Lara's  name, 
Now  daily  mutters  o'er  his  blacken 'd  fame ; 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appeared, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  lear'd. 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew. 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

VII. 

Days  roll  along,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  heal'd. 
But  not  his  pnde ;  and  hate  no  more  conceal'd : 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe. 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  woe, 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Ezzelin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence?  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  V 
The  general  rumor  ignorantly  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 
The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love ; 
Thesweepinff  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray 'd, 
The  skill  with  which  be  wielded  his  keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art  ? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  ? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix'd; 
Such  as  long  ^wer  and  overgorged  success 
Ck>ncentrates  into  all  that 's  merciless : 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form, 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 

vm. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent. 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent ; 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw. 
Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law ; 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends. 
Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends ; 
Fix'd  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord. 
In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands. 
And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands; 
But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 
Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 
And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 
Ail  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 
The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone. 
But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 
They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  &st 
Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst, 
And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood. 
Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude : 
And  though  his  lonely  nabits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 
From  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  with- 
drew, 
For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 
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They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 

And  they  who  watch 'd  might  mark  that,  day  by 

day. 
Some  new  retainers  gather'd  to  his  sway ; 
But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost. 
He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head; 
Whate'er  his  view,  his  favor  more  obtains 
With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 
If  this  were  policy,  so  far  't  was  sound. 
The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 
From  him,  by  stomer  chiefe  to  exile  driven. 
They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  't  was  given, 
By  him  no  peasant  mourned  his  rifled  cot. 
And  scarce  the  Serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot ; 
With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure. 
With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 
Youth  present  cheer  and  promised  recompense 
Detain'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence: 
To  hate  he  offer 'd,  with  the  coming  change, 
The  deep  reversion  of  delay 'd  revenge ; 
To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match. 
The  well-won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch 
All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 
That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a  name. 
The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought, 
Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 
His  summons  found  tne  destined  criminal 
Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall. 
Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven. 
Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 
That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 
Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves  I 
Such  is  their  cry— some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  rigm; : 
Religion— freedom— -vengeance— what  you  will, 
A  word 's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 
Some  factious  pnrase  by  cunning  cauffht  and  spread. 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  wormis  be  fed« 

IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  cMetB  had  gainM 

Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd; 

Now  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth. 

The  Serfs  contemn'd  the  one,  and  hated  both :  » 

They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 

One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound ; 

By  circumstance  compell'd  to  plunge  again, 

In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 

Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 

Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes. 

Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst, 

Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 

Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  was,  to  shun 

Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 

By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 

eW  if  he  feil'd,  he  still  delay'd  his  fall. 

The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept. 

The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept. 

Roused  by  events  that  seem'd  foredoom'd  to  urge 

His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge. 

Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 

And  is  again ;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 

Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame. 

But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 

He  deem'd  himself  mark'd  out  for  others'  hate. 

And  mock'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 

What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd? 

He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud« 

He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair. 

But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there: 

Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay : 

And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 
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xvn.-xxL: 


The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth : 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remained. 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  reined ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier ^s  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop— the  last— to  cool  it  for  the  grave ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson 'd  turf  have  crept ; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste. 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  l^nd  to  taste : 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake- 
Why  pause  ?  No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake— 
It  is  unquench^d,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  an  agony— but  now  forgot  I 

xvn. 

Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 
A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 
'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 
His  follower  once,  and  now  his  onlv  guide. 
Kneels  Ealed  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side. 
And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush, 
With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush ; 
And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 
In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow : 
He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 
And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 
He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 
And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page. 
Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees. 
Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  nis  knees ; 
Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye.  though  dim, 
Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

xvin. 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield: 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  t  were  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate, 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 
liOoks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answers  not. 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot. 
And  tiuns  to  Kaled :— each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  hc^rd ; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue. 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what— is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach 'd  alone; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound. 
While  gazed  the  rest  m  dumb  amazement  round : 
They  seem'd  even  then— that  twain— unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 

XIX. 

Their  words  though  faint  were  many— from  the 

tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kaled's 

death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath, 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Lara's  voice,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely 

near. 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 
Sa  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 
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Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last. 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
And  once,  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceased, 
Bose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sim  from  high 
Roll'd  bacK  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  t  was  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene. 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tum'd  away. 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day, 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light, 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow— where  all  grew  night. 
Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss; 
For  when  one  near  display 'd  the  absolving  cross. 
And  proffer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead. 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane. 
And  smiled— Heaven  pardon  I  if  't  were  with  dis- 
dain: 
And  Kaled.  though  he  spoke  not^,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara's  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view. 
With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift. 
Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift. 
As  if  such  but  disturb'd  the  expiring  man. 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  tAen  oegan, 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 
To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sure. 

XX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew. 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  limbs  stretch 'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd 

o'er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 
He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 
It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  wiU  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain. 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
"  It  beats!"— Away,  thou  dreamer  I  he  is  gone- 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

XXI. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance^ 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  ne  bore 

Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more. 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain. 

Roll  down  like  eiui^h  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 

The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel'd  and  fell. 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  welL 

Than  that /i€  loved  I    Oh  I  never  yet  beneath 

The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe  I 

That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal 'd 

The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal'd ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 

Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confess'd ; 

And  life  return 'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame— 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 

XXTT. 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep. 
But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep ; 
Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound. 
Though  priest  nor  bless'd,  nor  marble  deck'd  the 

mound ; 
And  he  was  moum'd  by  one  whose  <^uiet  grief, 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past, 
And  vain  e'en  menace— silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?    Curious  fool !— be  still- 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 


THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH. 


TO  JOHN  HOBHOUSB,  ESQ^ 

^  pttw  ii  jhutniti 


AD  VEBTISEMENT. 


-  TUHE  gnnd  mrmj  of  the  Turfci  (in  1716),  under  the 
X  Prime  Viuer,  to  open  to  themaelree  •  w,j  into  the 
beut  ot  the  Hoiea,  «nd  to  form  the  deg«  of  Nkpoli  di 
Bomani*,  the  most  oc«ader«ble  place  in  til  that  ootrntrT-,* 
thought  it  beet  in  the  first  place  to  attack  Corinth,  upon 
vhich  thej  made  Bereral  alornu.  The  guriaon  being 
ireakened,  and  the  govemor  aeeing  that  it  was  impomble 
to  hold  ont  against  so  mightj  a  foice,  thought  it  fit  to 
bMt  «  parle7 :  but  while  thef  were  treating  about  the 


articlea,  one  of  the  magairinee  in  the  Turkish  camp,  wImi^ 
in  thej  tiad  eix  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  bl«w  up  bf 
accident,  wherel>7  six  or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed; 
which  eo  enraged  the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  gruit 
anj  capitulatioa,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  taoA 
fnry,  that  thej  took  it,  and  put  moat  of  the  ganiam  with 
Signior  Hiuotti,  the  goTemor,  to  the  sword.  The  rart, 
with  Antonio  Bembo,  ptoveditor  extraordinary,  wh«  made 
prisonen  of  war." — Hutary  ^  (A«  ZWfa,  ToL  uL,  p.  ISl, 


She  %t%t  z\  tl^arintti. 

In  the  year  since  Jeans  died  for  men,t 

Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ton, 

We  were  a  gullant  company, 

Riding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o'er  sea. 

Oh  I  but  we  went  merrily ! 

We  forded  the  river,  and  clomb  the  bigh  hill, 

Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 

Whether  we  lay  In  the  cave  or  the  shed, 

Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 

Whether  we  conch 'd  in  our  rough  capote,t 

On  the  rougher  jdank  of  our  glkliiig  boat. 

Or  stretch 'a  on  the  beach,  or  our  saadles  spread 

As  B  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 

Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 


■  Napoll  dl  Romania  Is  not  now  the  mnet  coasldeTableiaaoe 
In  tbe  Horea.  but  TripoUtza,  where  the  Pacha  reeldea.  and 
maintains  bis  rOvmunenL  NapoU  Is  near  Arffoe.  I  visited 
aU  three  In  ISU'll ;  and.  !□  the  oouiw  of  jonmeylnir  throusb 
the  oountiT  from  my  first  arrival  In  1800. 1  cronod  the  Isth- 
mus elsbt  timea  In  my  waj  trom  Attica  to  tbe  Korea,  over 
tbe  mountains,  or  In  tbe  other  dlrectioo,  when  paaaing  Irom 
the  Qulf  of  Athens  to  that  o(  Lepanto.  Botb  the  routes  are 
plotureaque  and  t>eautitul,tbouKb  very  diffnent:  thatbyaea 
has  more  sameneaa;  but  tbe  voyage  beliv  always  within 
8l«^tof  land,  often  very  near  It,  preeents  many  attraotlve 
views  of  tbe  Islanda  ElalamiB,d;sina,FoiiM,*o.,aod  tbeooaat 
of  tbe  Continent. 

t  On  Christmas  day.  UUk  Lord  Byron.  enoloalnB  this  trag- 
ment  to  Mr.  Hurrar.  saya,— "  I  send  some  Ilnea,  written  some 
time  affo,  and  Intended  ss  an  opening  to  tbe 'Sleire  of  Corlntb.' 
I  bad  foTKOtten  them,  and  am  not  sure  that  tbey  bad  not 
better  be  left  out  DOW :— on  that,  you  and  your  synod  can  de- 
termine."—" They  are  written."  says  Hoore,  "  In  the  loosest 
form  ot  tliat  nunbUng  style  of  metie,  wbloh  his  admiration 


We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds  ;— 
Some  were  thoee  who  counted  beads. 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church. 
And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither ; 


But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scatter'd  and  alone, 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills  { 


Where  freedom  stiU 
And  pays  in  blood  ororessioii's  lib; 

And  some  are  In  a  far  countree. 
And  some  all  refltleselr  at  home ; 

But  never  more,  oh  1  never,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 


of  Hr.  Coleridge's  'Cbristabel'  led  blm.  at  thla  time,  u 
adopt."  It  will  be  seen,  bereafter,  that  the  poet  bad  newer 
read''CbrlstiU>el''at  tbettmewtaeo  be  wrote  tbeae  llDea:— 
he  bad,  however,  the  "Lay  of  tbe  iMtUnstrd."  With  tw- 
sard  to  the  obanoter  of  tbe  speolea  of  ventfloatbrn  at  tfaU 
time  so  much  In  favor.  It  may  be  obaerved,  that  feeble  imltB- 
Uona  have  slnoe  then  vulgariaed  It  agood  deal  to  tbe  seoaral 
ear:  but  that  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  EUr  Walter  Soott, 
and  Lord  Byron  himself,  It  has  often  been  employed  wltli  the 
moat  happy  effect.  Its  IrreKulailty.  when  moulded  under  th* 
guidance  ol  a  delicate  laste.  Is  more  to  tbe  eye  than  to  the 
ear.  and  la  fact  not  greater  than  was  admitted  Ineomeof  tli« 
most  dellolDus  of  the  lyrical  mmsuree  of  the  aodent  Oreeka. 

t  In  one  Of  blS  M«  eicuTBtons.  Lord  Byron  was  nearly  loM 
In  a  Turkish  ship  of  war.  owing  to  tbe  Ignoianoe  of  tbe  o^t- 
taln  and  crew. 

(  The  last  tidings  recently  heard  of  Dervish  (one  of  the 
Amaouts  wbo  followed  me)  state  blm  to  be  In  revolt  upon  the 
mountains,  at  tbe  bead  of  aome  of  the  bands  oommon  Id  that 
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To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell'd  with  the  dust; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death, 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VI. 

The  walls  grew  weak ;  and  fast  and  hot 

A|[ain8t  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  ^ot, 

With  unabating  fury  sent 

From  battery  to  battlement ; 

And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 

Boee  from  each  heated  culverin : 

And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 

Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb : 

And  as  the  fabric  sank  oeneam 

The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath, 

In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash'd 

The  fiame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd. 

Or  into  countless  meteors  driven. 

Its  earth-stais  melted  into  heaven ; 

Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun, 

Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 

To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

vn. 

But  not  for  vengeance,  lone  delay'd. 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade. 
The  Moslem  warriors  stemlv  teach 
His  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach : 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win,  without  consent 
Of  thai  inexorable  sire, 
Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire. 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time. 
While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall. 
He  fflitter'd  through  the  Carnival ; 
And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e'er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid. 

VIII. 

And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won ; 
For  sought  bv  numbers,  given  to  none. 
Had  young  Francesca's  hand  remain'd 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain'd : 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Paynim  shore. 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail. 
And  pensive  wax'd  the  maid  and  pale ; 
More  constant  at  confessional. 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such  with  downcast  eyes. 
Which  conquer'd  hearts  they  ceasea  to  prize: 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze ; 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 
Her  voice  less  Uvely  in  the  song ; 
Her  step,  though  l^^ht,  less  fieet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  da^ce. 

IX. 

Sent  bv  the  state  to  guard  the  land 
(Which^  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand, 
while  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
Bv  Buda's  wall  and  Danube's  side. 
The  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  Euboea's  bay), 
Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers. 
While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long-forgotten  Greece : 
And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke, 
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With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came ; 
Nor  there,  since  Menelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love, 
Had  fairer  form  adom'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 

X. 

The  waU  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 
And,  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn. 
O'er  the  difijointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault. 
The  bands  are  rank'd ;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 
The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  '^forlorn," 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn, 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force. 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse. 
O'er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise. 
Their  stepping-stone— the  last  who  dies  I 

XI. 

'T  is  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  Grazed  upon  them  shining 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repinmg, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  piUow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves. 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling. 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke. 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill. 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 
It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 
Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 
'T  was  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 
Such  as  when  winds  and  haip-strings  meet. 
And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 
To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 
It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 
A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 
It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 
An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still. 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  stranffe  sense  its  silence  framed ; 
Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 
Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knelL 

xn. 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore ; 

The  sound  was  hush'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er; 

The  watch  was  set,  the  niffht-round  made, 

All  mandates  issued  and  obey'd : 

'T  is  but  another  anxious  night. 

His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 

With  all  revenge  and  love  caai  pay. 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 

Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 
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And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 
On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago : 
A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander'd  on  along  the  beach, 

Till  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 

Of  the  leaguer'd  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not. 

Or  how  could  he  'scape  from  the  hostile  shot  r 

Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christians'  hold  ? 

Were  their  hands  grown  stifP,  or  their  hearts  wax'd 

cold? 
I  know  not.  in  sooth ;  but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flash'd  no  fire,  and  there  hiss'd  no  ball, 
Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown, 
That  nank'd  the  seaward  gate  of  the  town ; 
Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel, 
As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro; 
And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 
€k>rging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 
They  were  too  busv  to  bark  at  himi 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh. 
As  ve  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh : 
And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter 

skull. 
As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge 

grew  dull. 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where 

they  fed ; 
So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 
With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 
And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roU'd  on  the 

sand, 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear. 
And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair, 
All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 
The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw. 
The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw: 
But  close  by  the  snore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 
There  sat  a  vulture  flabping  a  wolf. 
Who  had  stolen  from  the  hiUs,  but  kept  away, 
Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prev : 
But  he  seized  on  nu  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 
Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  Uie  bay. 

XVII. 
Alp  turned  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 
Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fieht ; 
But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying. 
Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain. 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate'er  be  the  shape  In  which  death  may  lower ; 
For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 
And  Honor's  eye  on  daring  deeds  I 
But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  hnmblinff  to  tread 
O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead. 
And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 
All  regarding  man  as  their  prey. 
All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

XVIII. 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 

Fashion'd  by  long-forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  colunms,  and  many  a  stone, 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown  I 

Out  upon  Tune  I  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  I 

Out  upon  Time  I  who  for  ever  wiU  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
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O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  wlddi 

must  be: 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 
Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay  1 


He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base, 

And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  f^; 

Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 

Declining  was  his  attitude ; 

His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 

Fever'd,  throbbing,  and  oppress'd : 

And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent. 

Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 

Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  k^. 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 

By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily. 

As  he  heaid  the  night-wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wind  tlurough  some  hollow  stone 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  V 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be ; 

He  look'd  on  the  long  grass— it  waved  not  a 

blade; 
How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey'd  ? 
He  look'd  to  the  banners— each  flag  lay  still. 
So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithseron's  hiU, 
And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek; 
What  did  that  sudden  soimd  bespeak  ? 
He  tum'd  to  the  left— is  he  sure  of  siffht  ? 
There  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright  I 

XX. 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

"  God  of  my  fathers  1  what  is  here  V 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament  V" 

His  tremUing  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine : 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour. 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw:  he  knew  the  face 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side, 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bridei 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek. 

But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak : 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ? 

€k>ne  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 

The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view. 

Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue : 

But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still. 

And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chill. 

Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining. 

Nought  conceal'd  her  bosom  shining ; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair. 

Floating  darkly  downward  there, 

Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare : 

And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high : 

It  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue. 

Tou  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 

XXI. 

"  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best. 
That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bless'd. 
I  have  pass'd  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall ; 
Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 
'T  is  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity ; 
And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  good 
Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 
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The  horse-tails*  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and 

the  sword 
From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for 

the  word. 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  your  tcoits,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 
Mount  ye.  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain, 
That  the  rugitive  may  flee  in  vain, 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape. 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass, 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass. 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 
The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar. 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before : 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare. 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar: 
The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post; 
The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 
When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 
Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 
A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 
A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls. 
Gk)d  and  the  prophet— Allah  Hu  I 
Upto  the  skies  with  that  vdld  halloo  I 
^^  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 

scale; 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye 

fail? 
He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  have ! " 
Thus  utter'd  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear. 
And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire: — 
Silence— hark  to  the  signal— fire  1 

xxni. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 

On  the  stately  buffalo. 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar. 

And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 

He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 

The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to 

die: 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ; 
Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 
Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shiver'd  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more: 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay. 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day. 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levell'd  plain ; 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. 

XXIV. 

As  the  spring  tides,  with  heavy  splash, 

From  the  clifFs  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 

TilTwhite  and  thimdering  down  they  go, 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 

Bv  the  long  and  oft  renew'd 

Charge  of  ihe  Moslem  multitude. 

In  finnness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 

Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel. 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 


^  Hie  hone-talla,  fixed 
ituidArd. 


upon  a  lAooe,  f onnlnff  a  peolui's 
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Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

For  quarter,  or  for  victory. 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder. 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes. 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  r^oioe 

In  that  annihilating  voice. 

Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and  throng 

With  an  echo  dread  and  new : 

Tou  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day, 

O'er  Salamlfl  and  Megara ; 

iWe  have  heard  the  hearers  say,) 
Sven  unto  PtrsBus'  bay. 

XXV. 

From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hilt. 

Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun, 

And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 

From  within  the  plunderd  dome : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet. 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  streetl 

But  here  and  there,  where  vantage  ground 

Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found. 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten. 

Make  a  pause,  and  turn  again— 

With  bfloided  backs  against  the  wall, 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  f^. 

There  stood  an  old  man— his  hairs  were  white. 

But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might: 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray. 

The  dead  Mfore  him,  on  that  day. 

In  a  semicircle  lay ; 

Still  he  combated  unwounded. 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fiffht 

Lurk'd  beneath  his  corselet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore. 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before : 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb. 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 

Outnumber'd  his  thin  hairs  of  silver  gray. 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept ; 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore. 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a  score. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire : 

For,  sonless  left  long  years  ago. 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait  f 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate. 

His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb. 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroclus'  spirit  less  was  pleased 

Than  his,  Minotti's  son,  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  divide. 

Buried  he  lay.  where  thousands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the 
shore; 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 
Not  a  stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  Bone  in  their  graves ; 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves, 

XXVI. 

Hark  to  the  Allah  shout  I  a  band 

Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand : 


f  In  the  naval  tMitUe  at  the  mouth  of  the  DardaneUet,  be- 
tween the  y  enetiaoa  and  the  Turks. 
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And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh, 
Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby; 
And  stOl  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

The  Taults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Contained  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse, 

Were  limear'd,  and  slipperv— stain'd,  and  strown 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  overthrown : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  coffln'd  row ; 

Tou  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state. 

By  ajmtfo  light  through  a  gloomy  grate ; 

But  War  had  entered  their  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  naves 

Her  sulphurous  Measures,  thicKly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead : 
Here.throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christi&s'  chiefest  magazine ; 

To  these  a  late-f orm'd  train  now  led, 

Minotti's  last  and  stem  resource 

Against  the  foe's  overwhelming  force. 

XXXII. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 

To  strive,  and  those  must  sixive  in  vain : 

For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 

The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 

With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead, 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  nead. 

And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche, 

And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich. 

And  m>m  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 

The  silver  vessels  s^nts  had  bless'd. 

To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show! 

On  its  table  still  behold 

The  cup  of  consecrated  g;old ; 

Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prize. 

Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes : 

That  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine. 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine. 

Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of 

To  shnve  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the  fray* 

Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay : 

And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 

Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 

From  the  purest  metal  cast ; 

A  spoil— the  richest,  and  the  last. 

xxxni. 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch'd 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach'd, 

When  old  Minotti's  hand 
Touch 'd  with  the  torch  the  train— 
rrisflredl 


*  I  believe  I  have  tak^i  a  poetical  Uoense  to  transplant  the 
jackal  ftom  AsAa,   In  Greece  I  never  saw  nor  heard  these 


Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain, 
The  turban'd  victors,  the  Christian  band, 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Hurl'd  on  high  with  the  shiver'd  fane, 

In  one  wud  roar  expired  I 
The  shatter'd  town— the  walls  thrown  down— 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent— 
The  hiUs  that  shake,  although  unrent. 

As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd— 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  tremendous  blast— 
Proclaim'd  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore : 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
Ail  Uiat  mingled  there  below : 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man. 
Scorch 'd  and  shnveU'd  to  a  eqmn. 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
Like  a  cinder  strew'd  tne  plain : 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain ; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  q;irinkles 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles ; 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 
Scatter'd  o'er  the  isthmus  lay ; 
Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they  ? 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say  I 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay. 
And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child. 
Little  deem'd  she  such  a  day 
Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 
Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  offspring  more; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  face 
Save  a  scatter'd  scalp  or  bone : 
And  down  came  blazing  rafters,  strown 
Around,  and  many  a  falling  stone, 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay. 
All  blacken 'd  there  and  reeking  lay. 
All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear'd : 
The  wild  birds  flew ;  the  wild  dogs  fled, 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead ; 
The  camels  m>m  their  keepers  broke; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke— 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain, 
And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  run ; 
The  bull-frog's  note,  from  out  the  marsh, 
Deep-mouth xl  arose,  and  doubly  harsh; 
The  wolves  yell'd  on  the  cavem'd  hill, 
Where  echo  roU'd  in  thunder  still; 
The  jackals'  troop,in  gather'd  cry,* 
Bay'd  from  afar  complainingly. 
With  a  mix'd  and  mournful  sound. 
Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound : 
With  sudden  wing,  and  ruffled  breast, 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest, 
And  mounted  near^  to  the  sun, 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun ; 
Their  smoke  assaU'd  his  startled  beak. 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek — 

Thus  was  Cormth  lost  and  won  I 


animals ;  but  amonsr  the  ruins  of  Bphesus  I  have  heard  tlu 
by  hundreds.   They  haunt  ruins  and  foUow  annles. 
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And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve, 

As  if  that  padding  were  the  last. 
The  freciuent  8ijeh-4he  long  embrace — 

The  lip  that  there  would  cling  forever, 
While  fl^eams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailtv  from  afar— 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace. 
Yet  binds  them  to  their  tiysting-place. 
But  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart. 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  foUows  fast  the  deeds  ofilL 

V. 

And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed. 

To  covet  there  another's  bride ; 
But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 
But  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems. 
And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams, 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away: 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VI. 

He  clasp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart. 

And  usten'd  to  each  broken  word: 
He  hears— Why  doth  Prince  Azo  staxt. 

As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  hewl? 
And  well  he  mav— a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcelv  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more. 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may— his  earthly  peace 
IJix)n  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  ner  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 
And  whose  that  name?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  biUoW, 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore. 

And  dashes  on  the  pomted  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more, — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name  ?  't  is  Hugo's,-  ^ 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this  I— 
'Tis  Hugo's.— he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved— his  own  all-evil  son — 
The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth. 
When  he  be&ay'd  Bianca's  truth. 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

vn. 

He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath, 
But  sheath'd  it  ere  the  point  was  bare— 

Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  oreathe. 
He  could  not  smy  a  thing  so  fair— 
At  least,  not  smiling— sleeping— there: 

Nay  more :— he  did  not  wake  her  then, 
Sut  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  m>m  her  trance. 

Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again; 

And  o'er  his  brow  the  bummg  lamp 

Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 

She  spake  no  more— but  still  she  slumber'd— 

While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  numbeor'd. 
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vni. 

And  with  the  mom  he  sought,  and  foundf 
In  many  a  tale  from  those  around, 
The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know. 
Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe; 
The  long  conmving  damsels  seek 
To  save  themselves,  and  would  transf^ 
The  ffuilt— the  shame— the  doom  to  her: 
Concealment  is  no  more— they  speak 
All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell: 
And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state. 
The  chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate; 
His  nobles  and  his  gu&r^  ^^^  there,— 
Before  him  is  the  smful  pair; 
Both  young.— and  imt  how  passing  fair  I 
With  sworaless  belt,  and  fetter'd  liand, 
Oh,  Christ  I  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face  I 
Tet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace  I 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome, 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed  since  last  her  spei^dng  eye 

Glanced  gladness  roimd  the  glittering  roonif 
Where  high-bom  men  were  proud  to  wait- 
Where  B&uty  watch 'd  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice— her  lovely  mien— 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  gueen: 
Then,— 4iad  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone. 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
Now,— what  is  she?  and  what  are  they? 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 
All  silent  and  unheeding  now, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 
And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air. 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear. 
Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court— is  there: 
And  he.  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  ye£  been  couch'd  before  her  glance. 
Who— were  his  arms  a  moment  free- 
Had  died  or  gain'd  her  liberty; 
The  minion  of  his  father's  bride, — 
He,  too,  is  fetter'd  by  her  side; 
Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him: 
Those  lids— o'er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wandering,  leaves  a  lender  stain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite- 
Now  seem'd  witii  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  befow; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill. 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  stilL 

XI. 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept. 
But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gaaed: 

His  sorrow,  if  ne  felt  it,  slept ; 
Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 

Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd. 

He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd ; 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHTLLON. 


80N2rST  ON  CHXLLON. 


EraBSAi.  Spirit  of  the  chunlen  Uind  1 
BriglilMt  in  dDDgeonB,  Liberty  I  thou  axt, 
For  there  thy  Iimbitation  a  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  lore  of  thee  alone  can  bind; 

And  when  thy  bods  to  fetten  are  oonugn'd — 
To  fetten,  and  the  damp  vanlt'e  dayle«e  gloom, 
Tlieir  coontry  conqnera  with  th^  maityrdoin. 


And  Freedom's  &me  finds  wings  on  every  wind, 
Clullon  I  th;  prison  is  t.  holy  place, 

And  thy  md  floor  an  sltar — for 't  was  trod. 
Until  his  ver;  steps  have  left  t.  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivardl— Hay  none  these  marks  e&oel 

For  thej  appeal  finm  tyranny  to  God.* 


She  prisoner  a\  dthiUon. 


Mt  hair  Is  gra^,  but  not  with  yean, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  ntght,t 
Aa  men's  have  grown  from  Budden  feats: 
Uy  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil. 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  hann'd,  and  barr'd— forbidden  fere; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffer'd  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  perish 'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  some  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place; 
We  were  seven— who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begim, 

Proud  of  perBocutiou's  rage; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd, 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 


■Whoi  this  poem 
aware  of  the  himoir  of  BoQQlTanl,  ^  I  sbould  bave  en- 
deavored to  diRiiifr  tbe  subject  bf  an  attempt  to  oeleiiiate 
bis  oourBKeood  his  virtues.  WItb  eomeaooountof  hlsUfel 
bave  beeu  lumlBtaed,  by  the  kindness  of  a  olUien  of  that 
republic  wblcb  la  BtUl  proud  ot  tbe  memoir  of  a  man  worthy 
of  tbe  best  age  of  ancient  freedom. 

Lonl  Byroo  wrote  this  beautiful  poem  st  a  small  Ion,  !□ 
the  little  village  of  Oucby,  near  Lausanne,  where  be  hap- 
pened In  June,  ISlt.  to  be  detained  two  days  by  stress  of 
weather;  "  thereby  adding:,"  says  Moore,  "one  more  death- 
less aMoolatlDn  to  the  already  ImmoruJlied  localities  of  the 
Lake." 

tLudovloo  Btona.  and  otbocs.    The  same  Is  asserted  of 

JCarie  Antoinette's,  the  wife  of  Louis  tbe  Sixteenth,  though 
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U. 
Then  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon's  dut^eons  deep  and  old. 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray. 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprison'd  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  Its  way. 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp: 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ling, 

And  in  each  rins  there  is  a  chain; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Wliich  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes. 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score. 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

UI. 
They  chain'd  us  each  to  a  column  stone. 
And  we  were  three— yet,  each  alone; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace. 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight: 
And  thus  together— yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  join'd  in  heart. 


not  In  quite  so  sbort  a  period.  Grief  is  ^d  to  bave  the  suns 
effect:  tosuoh.andnottofear,  thlKduuiKelnhinwsatobe 
attributed. 

"  I  was  struck,"  says  Madame  Campan.  speaking'  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  "  with  the  aaloaiahingr  ohange  misfortune  had 
wrought  upou  her  features:  her  whole  bead  of  hair  had 
turned  almost  white,  during  her  transit  from  Varennea  to 
Paris."  The  same  thing  occurred  to  the  unfortunate  Querai 
Mary.  "WIthcahn  but  undaunted  fortitude."  sayshei  his- 
torian, "she  laid  her  neck  upon  tbe  block;  and  while  one 
eiecutloner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  seoond  stinke, 
out  off  her  bead,  which,  falling  out  of  Its  attire,  discovered 
her  hair,  already  grown  quite  gray  with  oarea  and  aorrows." 
The  hair  of  Mary's  grandson,  Cturlee  I.,  turned  quite  gray 
in  like  manner,  during  bis  stay  at  Carisbrooke. 


THE  PRISONER    OF  CHILL  ON. 


He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too.  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  Grod  I  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood : 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I  Ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I  've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread : 

But  these  were  horrors  — this  was  woe 

XJnmix'd  with  such  — but  sure  and  slow: 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender— kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray — 

An  eye  of  m(»t  transparent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bnght, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur— not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence— lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less: 

I  listen'd.  but  I  could  not  hear ; 

I  call'd,  lor  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  mv  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rush'd  to  him: — ^I  found  hun  not, 

I  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

I  only  lived— J  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon  dew; 

The  last— the  sole— the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath— 

Mv  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  I  my  own  was  full  as  chiU : 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive— 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope  but  f^ith. 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IX. 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well— I  never  knew— 
First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too: 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling— none — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray ; 
It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day : 
It  was  not  even  the  dim^eon-lignt. 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  fixedness— without  a  place; 
There  were  no  stars — ^no  esirth — ^no  time — 
No  check— no  change— no  good— no  crime— 
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But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  I 

X. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  neard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track ; 
I  saw  the  dimgeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch 'd,  as  fond  and  tame. 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings. 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me  I 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink. 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free. 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine. 
But  knowing  well  captivity. 

Sweet  bird  I  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  t 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  paradise 
For— Heaven  forgive  that  thought  f  ^e  whik 
Which  made  me  ooth  to  weep  and  smile; 
I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 
And  then  't  was  mortal  well  I  knew. 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 
Lone— as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 
Lone— as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day. 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay« 

XI. 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fote. 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe. 
But  so  it  was :— my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfastened  did  remain, 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one. 
Returning  where  my  walk  begim. 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  t  eedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 
My  breath  came  gaspin;rly  and  thick, 
And  my  crush 'd  heart  'fell  blind  and  sick. 


I 


BEPPO: 


SoMKnd.   Funmll,  Honilenr  Traveller:  Look,70Qll«p,kiidwe«r>tnuiseanlU:  diMbleilltb 
own  conntrr :  be  ontoriorgwlth  foor  ITatlTltr,  uii]  almott  cblde  Ood  fbrnwUng  joutli 
IlHIlscucaUilnkUiUToah&renrunluB  Omtdata.  AmYou  LOt  lt,*^it.*i.\. 


^ejigo. 


Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about, 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation. 

And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  rtow  devout, 
However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station. 

With  Addling jfeaatln(t,dancing,drinkiDg, masking, 

And  other  tnmgs  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 

II. 

The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  coveiB 
The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better), 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  bv  lovers 
Beirlns,  and  Prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter ; 

And  Gayety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 
Gigfflmg  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her: 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  hnm- 

Gultars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 

III. 
And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical. 

Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 
And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 

Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos; 
All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical. 

All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose. 
But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  uie  clergy, — 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethmkers !  I  chuge  ye. 


You  'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars. 
Instead  of  coat  and  smallcTothea,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 
Although  you  swoM  it  only  was  In  fun ; 

They  'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's  son, 

Xor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 

Thatboil'dyourbones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 


But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak. 

Such  as  in  Mon mouth-street,  or  in  Bag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke ; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 
With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

lie 


VI. 
This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which  being 

Interpreted,  implies  "  farewell  to  flesh : " 
So  call'd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing. 

Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  botn  salt  and 
fresh. 
But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in. 

Is  more  than  I  can  t«ll,  although  I  guess 
'Tis  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting. 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packrt,  just  at  starting. 

VII. 
And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes. 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts. 
To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes. 

Because  they  gave  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 
A  thing  which  causes  many  "  poohs"  and  "  pishes,*' 

Andseveraloaths(whichwould  not  suit  theMuse), 
From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

VIII. 
And  therefore  bumblv  I  would  recommend 

"  The  curious  in  flsh-sauce,"  before  they  ctosB 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss) 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili- vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by  the  Lord !  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye ; 

IX. 
That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion 's  Roman, 

And  von  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do. 
According  to  the  proverb,— although  no  man. 

If  foreign,  is  obliged  t«  fast ;  and  you, 
If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman. 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout- 
Dine  and  be  d— d  I  I  dont  mean  to  be  coaiw, 
But  that 's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 


Of  alt  the  places  where  the  Carnival 

Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 
For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 

And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 

Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore,— 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story. 
That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 


BEPPO. 


He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  name  Giuseppe,  called  more  briefly,  Beppo. 

XXVI. 
He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure ; 
Though  colored,  as  it  were,  within  a  tan3rard. 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigor— 
A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard ; 

And  she,  although  her  manners  show'd  no  rigor. 
Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 
So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 

XXVII. 
But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blunder'd  into  debt, 

And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home ; 
And  there  were  several  offered  any  bet, 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come ; 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVIII. 
^  is  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic. 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be. 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic. 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three). 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 
He  left  this  Aoriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 

And  thouffht  of  weanng  weeds,  as  well  she  might ; 
She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual. 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 
She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 

Against  a  daring  housebrei^er  or  sprite. 
And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 

XXX. 

She  chose  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 

If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?), 
Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise. 

And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  bean;  rejoice, 
A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 

A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice ; 
A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 
And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality. 

XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  Coimt.  and  then  he  knew 

Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French,  and  Tus- 
can; 
The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you. 

For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 
He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too. 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin ; 
And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 
Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  "  seccatura  I " 

XXXII. 

His  "  bravo ''  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

Hush'd  ^^ Academic  "  sigh'd  in  silent  awe ; 
The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look-d  around. 

For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 
The  "  prima  donna's  "  tuneful  heart  would  bound. 

Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  ^'  bah  I  " 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 

*  Cortejo  is  pronounoed  Corte7M>,  with  an  aspirate,  accord-    no  preoiae  name  for  in  Bnglar  d,  thouirb  the  praotioe  Is 
ing  to  the  Arabesque  guttural.    It  means  what  there  is  as  yet    common  as  in  any  tramontane  oountry  whatever, 
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XXXUI. 

He  patronized  the  Improvisatori, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporize  some  stanzas. 
Wrote  rhjrmes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skillful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
has; 
In  short  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero. 
And  to  his  very  viJet  seem'd  a  hero. 

XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  faithful  too,  as  well  as  amorous ; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain. 
Although  they  're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous, 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain ; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamor  us, 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain : 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return. 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show'd  the  least  concern. 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already ; 

And  really  if  a  man  wont  let  us  know 

That  he 's  alive,  he 's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVI. 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin), 

'T  is,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men ; 
I  cant  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in. 

But  '^  Cavalier  Serventes  "  are  quite  common. 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin ; 

And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 

A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  the  fir sL 

XXXVII. 

The  word  was  formerly  a  "  Cicisbeo," 
But  thai  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "  Ckyrttjo^'*^  * 
For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though 
recent; 

In  short,  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 
And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent : 

But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  ^m   such 
courses! 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 


XXXVIII. 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fair  sinqle  part  of  the  creation, 

That  married  laaies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  tOe-dUite  or  general  conversation— 

And  this  I  sav  without  peculiar  reference 
To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 

Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease. 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 

'Tis  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming. 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out. 

So  much  alarm 'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 
All  Giggle,  Blush ;  half  Pertness,  and  haS  Pout ; 

And  glancing  at  Mamma^  for  fear  there 's  harm  in 
What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about. 

The  nursery  still  lisps  out  m  all  they  utter— 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 


BEPPO. 


LIV. 

But,  an  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair. 

As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them ; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 

Their  chains  so  slight,  ^  was  not  worth  while  to 
break  them : 
The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 

The  pious  only  wish'd  **  the  deyiltake  them  I " 
He  took  them  not :  he  very  often  waits, 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 

But  they  were  young:  Oh  I  what  without  our  vouth 
Would  love  be  I  what  would  youth  be  without 
lovel 

Touth  lends  it  Joy,  and  sweetness,  vigor,  truth, 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above; 

But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth- 
One  of  the  few  things  experience  dont  improve. 

Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 

Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVI. 

It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 
Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 

Laura  the  usual  preparations  made, 
Which  you  do  when  your  mind 's  made  up  to  go 

To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade, 
Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show : 

The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 

Is— ^iere,  we  have  six  weeks  of  '^  varnished  fkoes.'' 

LVn. 

Laura,  when  dressed,  was  (as  I  sang  befbre) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen. 
Fresh  as  the  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door. 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Golor'd,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

LVni. 

They  went  to  the  Bidotto :  t  is  a  hall 
Wnere  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again ; 

Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masked  bau. 
But  that 's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 

'T  is  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Yauxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  canx  be  spoilt  by  rain : 

The  company  is  ^^  mix'd  "  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 

As  much  as  saying,  they  're  below  your  notice) ; 

UX. 

For  a  **  mix'd  company  "  implies  that,  save 
Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more, 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave. 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 

Ofpublic  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 

Of  well-bred  persons,  call'd  ''The  Wwld; "  but  I, 

Although  I  know  them,  really  dont  know  why, 

LX. 

This  is  the  case  in  England ;  at  least  was 
During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 

Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 
Of  imitated  imitators :— how 

Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 
The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 

Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 

By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost  I 


Crush'd  was  Numleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock 'd  nis  army  down  with  icy  hamimer, 

Stopped  by  the  elemento,  like  a  whaler,  or 
A  blunaering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar ; 
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pace  sometimes.  1 11  make,  or  find, 
hall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind). 


GU>od  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 
And  as  for  Fortune— but  I  dare  noid— n  her, 
Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divmity. 

Lxn. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet ; 

She  gives  us  luck  hi  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage ; 
I  cannot  say  that  she 's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 

Not  that!  mean  her  bounties  to  dispara^. 
We  've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  ]ret 

How  much  she  'U  make  amends  for  past  miacaff- 
riage. 
Meantime  the  goddess  1 11  no  more  importune, 
Unless  to  thank  her  when  she 's  made  my  fortune. 

LXin. 

To  tum,-Hind  to  return ;— the  devil  take  it  1 
This  story  slips  forever  through  my  fingpers. 

Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 
It  needs  must  be— and  so  it  rather  lingers : 

This  form  of  verse  began.  I  can't  well  break  it. 
But  must  keep  time  ana  tune  like  public  singists; 

But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 

1 11  take  another  when!  'm  next  at  leisure. 

Lxnr. 

They  went  to  the  Bidotto  (t  is  a  place 
To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space. 
Because  I  'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 
May  lurk  beneath  each  maskj  and  as  my  sorrow 

Slackens  its 

Something  si 

LXV. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips ; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud ; 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  sdme  she  dips. 

Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd« 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips : 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress'd  so  ilL 

LXVI. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 
A  third— where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban  ? 

A  fourth 's  so  pale  she  fears  she 's  going  to  faint, 
A  fifth's  look 's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 
A  seventh's  thin  muslm  surely  will  be  her  bane. 

And  lo  I  an  eighth  appears,—^'  1 11  see  no  more  I" 

For  fear,  like  Basque's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

LXVn. 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing, 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her ; 

She  heaurd  the  men's  half-whisper 'd  mode  of  praising; 
And,  till  t  was  done,  determined  not  to  stir; 

The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 

Admirers  stUl,— but  men  are  so  debased. 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

LXVni. 

For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 
Why  naughty  women— but  I  wont  discuss 

A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 
I  only  dont  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 

And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band. 
Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 

I  'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforoe  and  Bomilly 

Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  homily. 

LXIX. 

While  Laura  thus  was  seen,  and  seeing,  smiling, 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not  what, 


BEPPO. 


At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all. 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 
To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours'  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball, 
To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting. 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl, 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 

Whenlol  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  shouioi  wai. 

LXXXVI. 

In  this  they  're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same— the  cro wd,ana  pulling,hauling, 

With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 
They  make  a  never  intermitted  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 

But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

Lxxxvn. 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 
And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide. 

Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 
The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside ; 

Some  little  scandals  eke :  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Leiura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer, 

When  lo  I  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVIII. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 
*'*'  X  our  unexpected  presence  here  will  msike 

It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 
Its  import  V    But  perhaps  t  is  a  mistake ; 

I  hope  it  is  so ;  and,  at  once  to  waive 
AU  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  yovr  sake: 

Tou  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shalV^ 

''  Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk), "  ^  is  no  mistake  at  all : 

LXXXIX. 

"  That  lady  is  my  wife  I "    Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 
Itidian  females  don't  do  so  outright ; 

They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints. 
And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 

Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 
faces. 

And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

XC. 

She  said,— what  could  she  say  ?  Why,  not  a  word : 
But  the  Count  courteously  invitea  in 

The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 
"  Such  things,  perhaps,  we  'd  best  discuss  within," 

Said  he ;  '^  don'iiet  us  make  ourselves  absurd 
In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 

Wm  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction." 

XCI. 

They  enter'd,  and  for  coffee  call'd— it  came, 
A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both. 

Although  the  way  they  make  it 's  not  the  same. 
Now  Laura,  much  recover'd.  or  less  loth 

To  speak,  cries  "  Beppo  1  what 's  your  pagan  name  V 
Bless  me  I  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth  I 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 

Are  you  not  sensible  't  was  very  wrong  ? 

xcn. 

*•  And  are  you  really ,  truly,  now  a  Turk  ? 
With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
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Is  t  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  ? 

Well,  that^'s  the  prettiest  shawl— as  I  'm  alive ! 
You  '11  give  it  me  ?    They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  now  so  many  years  did  jou  contrive 
To— Bless  me  I  did  I  ever  ?    No,  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  I    How 's  your  liver  ? 

xcni. 

*'  BemK)  I  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you  're  a  day  older : 
Why  do  you  wear  it  V    Oh  I  I  had  forgot — 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder  ? 
How  do  I  look  ?    You  shant  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is !    Lord  I  how  gray  it  ^ 
grown!" 

XCIV. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.   He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands : 
Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighboring  bay. 

He  joln'd  the  rogues  and  prosper 'd,  and  became 

A  renegade  of  indifferent  fame. 

XCV. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  uie  desire  to  see  his  home  again. 

He  Uiought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  itobin  Crusoe, 
^d  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu :  she  was  a  fine  polacca. 

Mann'd  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

XCVI. 

Himself,  and  much  (Heaven  knows  how  gotten  I) 
cash, 

He  then  embark'd,  with  risk  of  life  and  limb. 
And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash ; 

He  said  that  Providence  protected  hmi— 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 

In  our  opinions :— well,  the  ship  was  trim, 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on. 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

xcvn: 

They  reach'd  the  island,  he  transferr'd  his  lading 
And  self  and  live  stock  to  another  bottom. 

And  pass'd  for  a  true  Turkey  merchant,  trading 
With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I  've  forgot  'em. 

However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 
Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 

And  thus  at  V  enice  landed  to  reclaim 

His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

xcvin. 

His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptized  him 
(He  made  the  church  a  present  by  the  way) ; 

He  then  threwoff  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 
And  borrow'd  the  Count's  smallclothes  for  a  daj : 

His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him, 
Finding  he  'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay. 

With  dinners,where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of  them, 

For  stories— but  I  dont  believe  the  half  of  them. 

XCIX. 

Whate'er  his  youth  had  suffer'd,  his  old  age 
With  wealth  and  talking  makehim  some  amends ; 

Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 
I  've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 

Mypen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 
Which  being  finished,  hei'e  the  story  ends ; 

'T  is  to  be  wish'd  it  had  be  m  sooner  done, 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 


MAZEPPA. 


AD  YES  TI8EMENT. 


■rtELtFIqniTonpluidt  alon  octte  place  Aaitimgen- 
V  tUhonine  Polonais,  noaua6  Huepp*,  ai  dam  le 
ji»]«tin»t  de  Podolie :  il  avkit  M  6ley6  page  de  Jean  Caai- 
nur,  ct  avait  pria  I  aa  coat  qnelqae  l«iDtui«  dea  bellea- 
kttna.  Una  intrigue  qu'il  eut  dana  aa  jeoneMe  arec  U 
fonme  d'nii  gentilhomme  Polonaia  ayant  6l6  dtoiuTerte, 
1«  man  le  fit  lier  loot  nn  aur  nn  cheval  farouche,  «t  le 
UitM  aller  ea  oet  4UL  Le  cheval,  qui  ^tait  dn  pays  de 
rUbaiiM^  J  iMoonia,  «t  7  porta  Haieppa,  dami-mort  de 
(•tigne  at  da  Gum.  Qoelquee  payaana  le  aecodniTeDt:  il 
iMa  long-tcma  parmi  eux,  et  ae  aignaU  dans  pluneura 
CDQiaes  contre  lea  Taitarea.  La  Eup^rioriU  de  sea  lumi- 
taaluidoanaiuiegTandecoiudd^ration  parmi  lea  Coaaqueai 
M  ttpaXaHaa  ^aagmenUuit  de  jour  en  jour  obligea  le 
Ckufcle  faire  Prince  de  rUknine."— VoLTAUtx,  BUi, 
^  OxmU,  Xa,  p.  190. 


"Le  roi  fnyant,  cA  poonoiTi,  eut  md  cberal  tai  aooa 
lui ;  le  Colonel  OieU,  bkmi,  et  perdant  tout  son  sang,  lui 
donna  le  aea.  Aind  on  remit  deoz  foil  fc  dieral,  dana 
«a  (uite,  ce  cooqnfrant  qui  a'arait  pa  7  mcotar  pmdant 
la  bataiUe.'''>ni:d.,  p.  21S. 

"  L«  roi  alia  par  un  autre  dtemin  aveo  qoelquee  cava- 
liera.  Le  carroaae  oil  il  titait  rompit  dana  la  marche;  on 
le  remit  i  cheval.  Poor  comble  de  diagrscs,  il  s'^gara 
pendant  la  unit  dani  un  boia ;  li,  son  courage  ne  pouvant 
plus  snpplfer  1  tee  foioei  6poia6»,  les  douleura  de  m 
bleaaure  devenues  plot  inanpportsblee  par  la  fatigue,  aon 
cheral  Aant  tombd  de  lanitud^  il  ae  concha  qnelquea 
lunree  au  pied  d'un  arbre,  en  danger  d'fitre  aurpiia  k 
tont  moment  par  lea  Tainqneon,  qui  k  cherchaient  de 
tons  oAUB."~/Md,  p.  218. 


IRazep^a.* 


1. 

T  WA8  after  dread  Fultowa's  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Aronnd  a  slauf^hter'd  armj  lav, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war. 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 
Had  paaa'd  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moecow'e  walls  were  safe  again, 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear, 
And  a  more  memorable  year, 
&ouId  give  to  slaughter  and  to  Bhame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name;t 
A  neater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  fdiock  to  one— a  thunderbolt  to  all. 

II. 
Such  waa  the  hazard  of  the  die; 
The  wounded  Charles  was  taueht  to  fly 
By  day  and  ni^ht  through  field  and  flood, 
at_(n'j  — iti.  !..„  — J  ^jjjj  aubjects'  blood; 


Stain 'd  with  his  c 


■"The  atoiT  U  a  well  known  one;  namely,  that  of  the 
TauDg  Pole,  who,  being  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  a  wild 
Iwrae,  on  aooount  of  an  Intrigue  witb  tbe  ladr  of  a  certain 
mat  noble  of  bla  conntiT,  waa  carried  by  hia  ateed  Into  the 
btatt  of  the  Ukraine,  and  belus  there  picked  up  by  aome 


haiuUoD.  reoovend.  and  lived  to  be  lonv  after  the  prinoe  and 
leader  of  the  natloQ  among  whom  be  had  arrived  In  thia  ez- 
tiaaidlDaiT  manner.  Lord  Byron  haercpreaented  the  atrangc 
and  wad  Inddenu  of  thla  adventure,  aa  belnv  related  lu  a 
taU  aarloua,  halt  ^nrtive  way,  bv  Blaaeppa  hinuelf,  to  no 
iM  a  penon  than  Charlea  the  Twelfth  of  aweden,  in  aome 
of  wbm  lut  caoipalffna  the  Coeaok  Uetman  took  a  dliUn- 


For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid : 

And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t' upbraid 

Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 

When  troth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 

HlB  borse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 

Hia  own— and  died  the  Russians'  slave. 

This  too  sinks  after  manv  a  league 

Of  well  soBtain'd  but  vain  fatigue; 

And  in  the  depths  of  forests,  darkling, 

Tbe  watch-fires  In  tbe  distance  sparkling^ 

Tbe  beacons  of  surrounding  foes — 
A  king  must  lay  bis  limbs  at  length. 

Are  tbeae  tbe  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  tneir  strength  t 
They  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree. 
In  outworn  nature's  agony: 
His  wounds  were  stiff— bis  limbs  were  otatk— 
Tbe  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark ; 
The  fever  in  bis  blood  forbade 
A  transient  slumber's  fitful  aid: 


Ana  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill. 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  bis  will : 
All  silent  and  subdued  were  they. 
As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 


rulahed  part.  He  tells  It  during-  the  desolate  bivouac  of 
Charles  and  the  few  friends  who  fled  with  him  towards  Tui^ 
kef,  after  the  bloody  overthrow  of  Pultowa.  There  U  not  a 
little  of  beauty  and  grsoefulnen  In  this  way  of  sstiiiiK  the 
picture;— the  age  of  Hazeppa—tbe  calm,  practised  indllter- 
laioe  with  which  ho  dow  eubmlls  to  the  worst  of  fortune'* 
deeds— the  heroic,  unthlnklnB  ooldnees  of  the  royal  m 
to  whom  be  spoaka— the  drenry  and  perilous  aooo 
mente  of  the  scene  around  the  speaker  and  the  audience,— 
aU  contribute  to  throw  a  very  striking  charm  both  of  prep- 
aration and  of  oontrast  over  the  wild  stoir  -if  the  Het> 

t  Napoleon  Bon^iarle. 


MAZEPPA. 


ni. 

A  band  of  chiefs  I— alas!  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Had  thinned  it ;  but  this  wreck  was  true 

And  chivahx)us :  upon  the  clav 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed, 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute, 

And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need. 
Amonff  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  p£Qow  in  an  old  oak's  shade — 
Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old. 
The  Ukraine's  Hetman,  calm  and  bold ; 
But  first,  outspent  with  this  long  course. 
The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed. 

And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane, 

And  slacked  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  his  rein, 
And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  he  fed ; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews : 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord. 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too, 
Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 
Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb. 
All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him; 
Obeyed  his  voice,  and  came  to  call. 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all : 
Though  thousands  were  around,~and  Night« 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight,— 
That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fiawn. 

IV. 

This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  cloak, 
And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak. 
Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 
The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood— 
If  still  the  powder  filPd  the  pan. 

And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  lock^ 
His  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt, 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt— 
And  next  the  venerable  man. 
From  out  his  haversack  and  can. 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock; 
And  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  then 
With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cneer  a  greater  show. 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe; 
And  then  he  said—*'  Of  all  our  band. 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  more  have  done 
Than  thee,  Mazeppa !    On  the  earth 
So  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth. 
Since  Alexander's  days  till  now. 
As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou : 
All  Sc:^hia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield 
For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field.'' 
Mazeppa  answer'd— "  111  betide 
The  school  wherein  I  learn 'd  to  ride  I " 
Quoth  Charles — ''  Old  Hetman.  wherefore  so, 
since  thou  hast  learn 'd  the  art  so  well  ?  " 
Mazeppa  said—"  'T  were  long  to  tell ; 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go. 
With  every  now  and  then  a  blow. 
And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe. 
Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ease 
Beyond  the  swift  Borysthenes: 
And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 
And  I  win  be  the  sentinel 
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Of  this  your  troop."— "But  I  request,'* 
Said  Sweden's  monarch, "  thou  wilt  tell 
This  tale  of  thine,  .and  I  may  reap. 
Perchance,  from  tnis  the  boon  of  sleep ; 
For  at  this  moment  ftx)m  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies." 

"  Well,  sire,  with  such  a  hope,  1 11  trade 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back : 
I  think  't  was  in  my  twentieth  spring, — 
Ay,  t  was,— when  Casimir  was  king- 
John  Casimir— I  was  his  page 
Six  summers,  in  my  earlier  age : 
A  learned  monarch,  faith !  was  he. 
And  most  unlike  your  migesty: 
He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again; 
And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet ; 
Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex ; 
He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex ; 
And  sometimes  these  so  frowiu?d  are, 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war ; 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book ; 
And  then  he  gave  prodigious  f^tes— 
All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court. 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port : 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 
So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one. 
Who,  being  unpension'd,  made  a  satire, 
And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 
It  was  a  court  of  Jousts  and  mimes. 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes; 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 
And  sign'd  my  odes  *  Despairing  Thyrsis.' 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  Count  of  far  and  high  descent. 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine ;  * 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine. 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent: 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne ; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store. 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore. 
Until  by  some  confusion  led, 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head, 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion ; 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years. 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion ; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears. 

To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears. 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  danoeii, 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances. 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender. 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
'Tis  said,  as  passports  into  heaven ; 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most. 

V. 

"  I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then ; 

At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say. 
That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day, 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight's  degree, 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me ; 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gayety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see, 

*Thi8  oomparisoo  of  a ^aoK  mine**  maj.  perluipa* be  par* 
mlttad  toaPole,  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  onmlili  greatli 
InttieMUtminea. 
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And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 
And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two, 

As  I  resigned  me  to  my  fate. 

They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate : 
Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew. 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  PiJatine ; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be. 
But  he  was  most  enraged  lesi  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 

Upon  his  future  pedigree : 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 

His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line ; 
Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 

In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

'Sdeath  I  with  a  page— perchance  a  king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing; 

But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page— 

I  felt,  but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 

IX. 

^^' Bring    forth   the   horse!'— the  horse  was 
brought ; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed. 
Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ;  out  he  was  wild. 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled— 

'T was  but  a  dav  he  had  been  caught; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane. 
And  stru^lmg  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
In  the  fuU  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led : 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong : 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash- 
Away  I— away  I— and  on  we  dash  I 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

X. 

"  Away  I— «way  I— My  breath  was  gone— 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on : 
'T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 
And  on  he  foam 'd— away  I— away  I— 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose. 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes. 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout; 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  head. 
And  snapp'd  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein. 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
Howl'd  l^Lck  my  curse ;  but  'midst  the  tread. 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed. 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed : 
It  vexes  m^— f or  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days : 
There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate, 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis'  weight. 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left; ; 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass. 
Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall, 
Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hall 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass. 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was. 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze, 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft, 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roof. 
Whose  thiclmess  was  not  vengeance-proof. 
They  little  thought  that  day  of  pam, 
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When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash. 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash. 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again. 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank. 
When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide. 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank : 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank— 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even— 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unfoxyiven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

XI. 

"  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  skv. 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  checker'd  with  the  northern  light : 
Town— villace— none  were  on  our  track. 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent. 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; 

And,  save  the  scarce-seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold. 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old. 
No  trace  of  man.    The  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er; 
And  where  the  Bpahi's  hoof  hath  trod. 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod : 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray. 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by-^ 

I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh — 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away. 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane ; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 
He  new  upon  his  far  career: 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed. 
He  must  have  slacken'd  in  his  speed; 
But  no— my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothinff  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 

Increas'd  his  fury  and  affright: 
I  tried  my  voice,— 't  was  faint  and  low. 
But  yet  he  swerv'd  as  from  a  blow; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 

xn. 

"We  near'd  the  wild  wood— t  was  so  wide, 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side; 

'T  was  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees. 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 

Which  howls  down  from  Biberia's  waste. 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste, — 

But  these  were  few  and  far  between, 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green. 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 

That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 

Discolor'd  with  a  lifeless  red. 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen'd  gore 

Upon  the  slain  when  battle 's  o'er. 

And  some  long  winter's  night  hatii  shed 

Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head. 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 
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XVI. 

"Onward  we  went— but  slack  and  slow; 

His  savaji^e  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
rhe  droopinff  courser,  foint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  went. 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour; 

But  useless  all  to  me: 
His  new-bom  tameness  nought  ayail'd— 
My  limbs  were  bound ;  my  force  had  ftdlM, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  stfll  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied. 

But  still  it  was  in  yain ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more. 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gaye  o'er, 

Which  but  prolonged  their  pain : 
The  dizzy  race  seemed  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  8un^> 

How  slow,  alas !  he  came ! 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  neyer  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heayily  it  roll'd  away— 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  thdr  cars. 
And  fill'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

xvn. 

''  Up  rose  the  sun :  the  mists  were  curPd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around— behind— before. 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  riyer  ?    Man  nor  brute, 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  ftK)t, 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  trayel— none  of  toil ; 
The  yery  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  yoice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.    Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on ; 
And  still  we  were— or  seem 'd— alone. 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wmd  those  branches  stirs? 
No,  no  I  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop;  I  see  them  comet 
In  one  yast  squadron  they  adyance  I 

I  stroye  to  cry— my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reii^  to  guide? 
A  thousand  horse— and  none  to  nde  1 
With  flowing  tail,  and  fljring  mane, 
Wide  nostrils— neyer  stretch 'd  by  p«dn, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein. 
And  feet  that  iron  neyer  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free. 
Like  wayes  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on. 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  renerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet. 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer 'd,  and  then  fell ; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  liinbs  immoyable. 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done! 
On  came  the  troop— they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong : 
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They  stop— they  start— they  snufP  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there. 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 
Tnen  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed. 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed. 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide ; 
They  snort— they  foam— neigh— swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Belleyed  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricaSs 
Nor  him  nor  me— «nd  there  we  lay, 

The  dying  on  the  dead ! 
I  little  deem'd  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

*'And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heayy  hours  toU  round. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 

My  last  of  suns  so  down  on  me. 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  f^l  at  length  resign'd 

To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 

Present  the  worst  and  last  of  fears: 

Ineyitable— eyen  a  boon, 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon, 

Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care. 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape : 
At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored. 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword. 
Yet  still  a  diurk  and  hideous  close 
To  eyen  intolerable  woes. 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
They  who  haye  reyell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 
For  he  who  £uBith  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new. 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave; 
And,  saye  tne  future  (which  is  yiew'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nenres  may  be  endued). 

With  nought  pertii^  to  grieye : 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end. 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend, 
Appears,  to  his  distemper'd  eyes, 
Arriyed  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  haye  giyen  him  all, 
Hepaid  his  pangs,  repairM  his  fall ; 
To-morrow  would  haye  been  the  flrst 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  yean. 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears. 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour ; 
To-morrow  would  haye  giyen  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  saye— 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 

XVIU. 

"The  sun  was  sinking— still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  the  chili  and  stiffening  steed ; 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  tne  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly. 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  Doth  should  die. 
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The  moming  watch  was  come ;  the  vessel  l&r 
Her  Gouise,  and  gentlv  made  her  liquid  waj ; 
The  cloven  billow  flasti'd  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  form'd  bv  that  majestic  plouBh ; 
The  watera  with  their  world  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  au  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  'gan  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkneea  from  the  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins,  not  nnconscioua  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shinins  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white. 
And  the  wind  flutter'd  with  a  besbening  flight; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  son, 
But  ere  he  break— a  deed  is  to  be  done. 

n. 

The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept, 
Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 
His  dreams  were  of  Old  England's  welcome  shore, 
Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o'er ; 
His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 
Of  tbose  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  Pole. 
The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sure.t 
And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  securo  ? 
Alas !  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet. 
And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet; 
Young  hearts,  which  languish 'd  for  some  sunn^  isle, 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile ; 
Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged, 
Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed, 
And,  half  uncivilized,  preterr'd  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave— 
The  gnshfng  fruits  that  nature  gave  untill'd ; 
The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they  will'd ; 


•  For  complete  and  verr  IntareMlnK  detalla  of  tbe  past  and 
praaent  otmdltloa  at  the  deeoendant*  of  tbe  mutlneera  of  the 
"Boun^,"  durlns  nearly  the  oentury  tber  have  lived  at 
Fltoalrn'i  Island,  see  Ladr  Belcber'l  "Hie  Hutlneen  of 
tlie  BouDtr  and  tlieir  Deaeendanta  In  PItcalm  and  No^olk 
Islands."  London  and  New  York,  UTtL 
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The  field  o'er  which  promlscuouB  Flentv  ponr'd 
Her  honi ;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord ; 
The  wish— which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 
In  man— to  have  no  master  save  bis  mood; 
Tho  oartb ,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold. 
The  Elowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ; 
The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home ; 
The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam. 
Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child. 
Exulting  in  the  enjojinent  of  the  wild ; 
Their  mells,  their  miits,  the  only  wealth  they  know. 


To  see  again ;  a  sight  they  dearly  ei 

in. 

Awake,  bold  Bligh  I  the  foe  is  at  tbe  gatet 

Awake  I  awake  t Alas !  it  is  too  late  I 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  tbe  mutineer 
Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  nwe  and  fear. 
Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  tiiy  breast ; 
The  bands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest : 
Dragg'd  o'er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 
The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand ; 
That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 
Its  desperate  escape  from  duty's  path, 
Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacritice: 
For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage, 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion — rage. 

IV. 


t  "  A  few  houTB  before,  my  situation  had  been  pecuUarlr 
SatterlDg;  I  h>d  a  Ship  In  the  mo«t  perfedt  order,  stored 
with  every  neoeaiary,  both  for  health  and  servloe ;  tbe  ob- 
ject at  the  voyage  va«  attained,  and  two-Chlnli  of  it  now 
oompleted.   The  temalning  port  had  every  proapect  of  sd^ 
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v.-ix. 


The  levell'd  muskets  circle  round  thy  breast 

In  hands  as  steel'd  to  do  the  deadly  rest. 

Thou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  ezclaiminff— 

"Fire  I" 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire ; 
Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrained  them  longer  than  their  broken  law ; 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  blood, 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood.* 

V. 

"  Hoist  out  the  boat ! ''  was  now  the  leader's  cry ; 

And  who  dare  answer ''  No  I "  to  Mutiny, 

In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour, 

The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power  ? 

The  boat  is  lower'd  with  all  tiie  haste  of  hate, 

With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fate ; 

Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply 

As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny ; 

And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 

To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead : 

Some  cordage,  canvas,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine, 

But  treasures  aU  to  hermits  of  the  brme. 

Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 

Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air; 

And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole— 

The  feeling  compass— Kav^tion's  80ul.t 

VI. 

And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 

To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime. 

And  raise  it  in  his  followersr-"  Ho  I  the  bowl  I "  t 

Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason's  s^oal. 

"Brandy  for  heroes! ''  Burke  could  once  exclaim— 

Xo  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  &me ; 

And  such  the  new-bom  heroes  found  it  here. 

And  drain'd  the  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer. 

"  Huzza  I  for  Otaheite  I "  was  the  cry. 

How  Strang  such  shouts  from  sons  of  Mutiny  I 

The  g^tle  island,  and  the  genial  soil. 

The  mendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a  toil. 

The  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught. 

The  wealth  unhoarded,  and  the  love  unbought ; 

Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea-boys,  driven 

Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven  r 

And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  others'  woes 

To  earn  mild  Virtue's  vain  desire,  repose  V 

Alas!  such  is  our  nature!  aU  but  aim 

At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same ; 

Our  means,  our  birtn,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame. 

Are  for  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 

^lan  aught  we  know  bevond  our  UtUe  day. 

Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within. 

Heard  through  Grsdn's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's 

din: 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
Han's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 

VII. 

^e  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crew : 

*  **  Just  before  sunrise,  whfle  I  was  yet  asleep,  Ifr.  Chris- 
tian, with  the  master-at-enns,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas 
Burkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing'  me,  tied 
my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my  back,  threatening  me  with 
JBctaot  death,  if  I  spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  I  neverthe- 
len  called  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  assistance ;  but 
the  officers  not  of  their  party  were  already  secured  by  sen- 
tinels at  their  doors.  At  my  own  cabin  door  were  three  men, 
Derides  the  four  within :  all  except  Christian  had  muskets  and 
l^ayonets:  he  had  only  a  cutlass.  I  was  dragged  out  of  bed, 
•Qd  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt.  On  demanding  the  reason 
of  such  violence,  the  only  answer  was  abuse  for  not  holding 
mj  tongue.  The  boatswain  was  then  ordered  to  hoist  out  the 
^unoh,  accompanied  by  a  threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  instantly, 
to  take  care  of  himself.    The  boat  being  hoisted  out,  Kr. 


But  some  remained  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel— now  a  moral  wreck— 
And  viewed  their  captain's  fate  with  piteous  eyes: 
While  others  scoff 'd  his  augur'd  miseries, 
Sneer'd  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sidl. 
And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 
The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow. 
The  sea-bom  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe. 
The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea. 
Seems  far  less  fragile,  and,  alas !  more  free. 
He,  when  the  lightning-wing'd  tornadoes  sweep 
The  surge,  is  sale— his  port  Is  in  the  deep— 
And  triumphs  o'er  the  armadas  of  mankind. 
Which  sha&e  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

vin. 

When  all  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear, 
Which  haU'd  her  master  in  the  mutineer, 
A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Show'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates ; 
Watch'd  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 
And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy ; 
Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth : 
But  soon  observed,  this  guardian  was  withdrawn, 
Nor  further  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn. 
Then  forward  stepp'd  the  bold  and  froward  boy 
His  chief  had  cherish 'd  only  to  destroy, 
And,  pointingto  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exclwn'd,  ''Depart  at  once  I  delay  is  death  I " 
Tet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 
Bemorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done. 
And  what  he  hid  from  many  show'd  to  one : 
When  BUgh  in  stem  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care  ? 
Where  all  his  nopes  to  see  his  name  aspire. 
And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  nigher  P 
His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 
'"Tisthat!  'tisthati  laminhelll  inhelll'^ 
No  more  he  said;  but  umn^  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark ; 
These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell, 
But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewell. 

IX. 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave : 
The  breeze  now  sank,  now  whisper'd  from  ms  cave ; 
As  on  the  ^olian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 
Now  swell'd,  now  flutter'd  o'er  his  ocean  strrngs. 
With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon 'd  skiff 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cliff, 
Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main : 
Thai  boat  and  snip  shi^  never  meet  again  I 
But 't  is  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 
Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief ; 
Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain ; 
Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in  vain; 
The  sapping  f^onine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 
The  ills  that  lessen 'd  still  their  little  store. 
And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no  more ; 

Hesrward  and  Mr.  HaUet,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr. 
Sunuel,  the  clerk,  were  ordered  into  it^  I  demanded  the  in- 
tention of  giying  this  order,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
people  near  me  not  to  persist  in  such  acts  of  violence :  but  it 
was  to  no  eflFect :  for  the  constant  answer  was,  *Hold  your 
tonflrue,  or  you  are  dead  this  moment  I '  ** 

t  **The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  were  to  be  put 
into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvas,  lines, 
sails,  cordaire,  an  eifirht-and-twenty  gallon  cask  of  water ;  and 
Mr.  Samuel  ^t  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine ;  also  a  quadrant  and  com- 
pass.** 

X  '*  The  mutineers  havin^r  thus  forced  those  of  the  seamen 
whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat,  Christian  di- 
rected a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his  crew.**~BLZOH. 
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The  varyinff  frownfi  and  favors  of  the  deep, 
That  now  almost  ingnl&,  then  leaves  to  creep 
With  cras^  oar  and  shattered  strength  along 
The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 
The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  burst 
Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drcoiching  of  the  stormy  nighty 
And  from  the  outsmiad  canvas  gladly  wrmgs 
A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all-gasping  springs ; 
The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main : 
The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doom'd  at  last 
To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past, 
As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  uie  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 

X. 

We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredressed.    Bevenge  may  have  her  own : 
Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 
And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 
Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer. 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave— away !  away  I  away  I 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay ; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 
Nature,  and  Nature's  goddess— woman— woos 
To  landis  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 
Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute. 
And  bread  itself  is  gather'd  as  a  fruit ;  * 
Where  none  contest  tlie  fields,  the  woods,  the 

streams:— 
The  goldless  age.  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams, 
Inhabits  or  inhaoited  the  shore. 
Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before : 
Bestow'd  ner  customs,  and  amended  theirs. 
But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 
Away  with  this  I  behold  them  as  they  were, 
Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 
^'  Huzza  I  for  Otaheite  I "  was  the  cry. 
As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 
The  breeze  sprmgs  up ;  the  lately  flapping  sail 
Extends  its  arch  oef ore  the  gmwing  gale; 
In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas. 
Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashing  ease. 
Thus  Argot  plough 'd  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam, 
But  those  she  wafted  still  look'd  back  to  home : 
These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark. 
And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark ; 
And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 
And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


I. 

How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai,t 
When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay  I 
Come,  let  us  to  the  Met's  softest  shade. 
And  hear  the  warblinff  birds  I  the  damsels  said : 
The  wood-dove  from  tne  forest  depth  shall  coo. 
Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 

*  The  now  celebrated  bread-fruit,  to  transplAiit  which  Cap- 
tain Bliflrh's  expedition  was  undertaken. 

tThe  veflBei  in  which  Jason  embarked  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece. 

%  The  first  three  sections  are  taken  from  an  actual  song  of 
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We  'U  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead. 
For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior 's  head; 
And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  &ce,  and  see 
The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  tree, 
The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighmff  bough 
Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  beiow; 
Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vahi 
Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main. 
Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 
How  beautiful  are  these !  how  happy  they, 
Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  tneir  hves, 
Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strives  I 
Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon. 
And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  mo<XL 

n. 

Yes— from  the  sepulchre  we  11  gather  flowers, 
Thto  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers. 
Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf, 
Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf, 
And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil. 
Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil, 
And  plait  our  garlands  gather'd  from  the  grave. 
And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out  tbt 

brave. 
But  lo  I  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  back. 
The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  track; 
Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 
In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  Marly's  green ; 
And  we  too  will  be  there ;  we  too  recall 
The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festival. 
Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 
For  the  first  time  were  waftedf  in  canoes. 
Alas  I  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds ; 
Alas!  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds: 
Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown. 
Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 
But  be  it  so  i-^Quy  taught  us  how  to  wield 
The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o'er  the  fidd : 
Now  let  £hem  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art ! 
But  feast  to-night  I  to-morrow  we  depart. 
Strike  up  the  cumoel  the  cava  bowl  filll  high  I 
Drain  every  drop !— ^to-morrow  we  may  die. 
In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  array 'd ; 
Around  our  waists  the  tappa's  white  display'd ; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  spring's, 
And  round  our  necks  shsdl  glance  the  hooni  strings ; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

III. 

But  now  the  dance  is  o'er^— yet  stay  awhile; 
Ah,  pause  I  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart. 
But  not  to-night— to-night  is  for  the  heart. 
Again  bestow  the  wreauis  we  gently  woo, 
Ye  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo  I 
How  lov^y  aro  your  forms !  how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften 'd,  but  intense. 
Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco's  steep, 
Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwaix  the  deep  I— 
We  too  win  see  Licoo ;  but— ohi  myhearti — 
What  do  I  say  ?— to-morrow  we  depart  I 

IV. 

Thus  rose  a  song— the  harmony  of  times 

Beforo  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these  climes. 

True,  they  had  vices— «uch  aro  Nature's  growth^ 

But  only  the  barbarian's— we  have  both : 

The  sordor  of  civilization,  mix'd 

With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hath  fix'd. 


the  Tonflra  Islanders,  of  which  a  prose  translation  is  given  In 
^  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands."  Toobonal  Is  fwt^ 
however,  one  of  them ;  but  was  one  of  those  where  Christian 
and  the  mutineerB  took  refuge.  I  have  altered  and  added^ 
but  have  retained  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original. 
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IX. 

Thou  smilest :— these  comparisons  seem  high 

To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye ; 

Link'd  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 

Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Bome, 

With  CMli,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby  ;— 

Thou  smilest  ?— Smile ;  't  is  better  thus  than  sigh ; 

Yet  such  he  might  have  been ;  he  was  a  man, 

A  soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  van, 

A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 

To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief. 

Bom  under  auspices  which  make  us  more 

Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 

But  these  are  visions ;  sav,  what  was  he  here  ? 

A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer. 

The  fair-hair'd  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray, 

The  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toobonai. 

X. 

By  Neuha's  side  he  sate,  and  watch 'd  the  waters,— 
Neuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  island  daughters. 
High-bom  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 
Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles),    . 
Of  a  long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free. 
The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivaliy. 
Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore ; 
And  thme— I  Ve  seen— Achilles  I  do  no  more. 
She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came. 
In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  &me, 
Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  psdm, 
Seem'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm : 
But  when  the  winds  awaken 'd,  i^ot  forth  wings 
Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings. 
And  sway'd  the  waves  like  cities  of  the  sea, 
Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free ; — 
She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow. 
Shoi  through  the  surf,  like  reindeer  througn  the 

snow. 
Swift  gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge. 
Like  as  a  nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge, 
And  gazed  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  hulk, 
Whicn  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling 

bulk: 
The  anchor  dropp'd ;  it  lay  along  the  deep. 
Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep. 
WhHe  round  it  swarm 'd  the  proas'  flitting  chain, 
Like  summer  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XL 

The  white  man  landed  I— need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  New  World  stretch'd  its  dusk  hand  to  the 

Old; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-bom  sires, 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  fires. 
Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  link'd  with  many  a  dusky  form ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow. 
Which  seem'd  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no  snow. 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam. 
The  soil  where  every  cott^e  show'd  a  home ; 
The  sea-spi-ead  net,  the  lightly-launch'd  canoe, 
Which  stemm'd  the  studded  archipelago, 
O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles: 
The  healthy  slumber,  eam'd  by  sportive  toils; 
The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods. 
Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods, 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 


*  When  yeiy  youn^,  about  elflrht  yean  of  a^e,  after  an 
attack  of  the  8oarlet-f ever  at  Aberdeen,  I  was  removed  by 
medical  advice  into  the  Highlands.  Here  I  passed  oocasion- 
aUy  some  summerSf  and  from  this  period  I  date  my  love  of 
mountainous  countries.  I  can  never  forget  the  effect,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  in  England,  of  the  only  thing  I  had  long 
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The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root. 

Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruit ; 

The  bread-tree,  wliich,  without  the  ploughshare, 

yields 
The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields. 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves. 
And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest; — 
These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  ana  woods. 
The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes. 
Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  ^rmpathies 
Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise, 
Did  more  than  Europe's  discipline  had  done, 
And  civilized  Civilization's  son  I 

XII. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 
Neuha  and  Torauil  were  not  the  least  fair : 
Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far ; 
Both  bom  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star; 
Both  nourish 'd  amidst  nature's  native  scenes, 
Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy, 
Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye. 
He  who  first  met  the  Highlands'  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not 

mine. 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But 't  was  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  ail 
TheiT  nature  held  me  m  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy,* 
Mix'd  Celtic'memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount* 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount. 
Forgive  me.  Homer's  universal  shade ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus  I  that  my  &ncy  stray'd ; 
The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 

xni. 

The  love  which  maketh  all  things  fond  and  fair. 
The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air. 
The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  eojoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy. 
The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 
Strike  to  their  heau1»  like  lightning  to  the  steel* 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole. 
The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  soul. 
No  more  the  thundering  memory  or  the  fight 
Wrapp'd  his  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  delight; 
No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 
Disturb'd  him  like  the  euple  in  her  nest. 
Whose  whetted  beak  and  lar-pervading  eye 
Darts  for  a  victim  over  all  the  sky : 
His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state, 
At  once  Elysian  and  effeminate. 
Which  leaves  no  laurels  o'er  the  hero's  mn ; — 
These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  bum; 
Yet  when  their  ashes  in  tneir  nook  are  laid. 
Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade  ? 
Had  Csraar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 
Rome  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 
And  what  have  Cassar's  deeds  and  Csesar's  fame 
Done  for  the  earth  ?  We  feel  them  in  our  shame : 


seen,  even  In  miniature,  of  a  mountain,  in  the  MalTeni  HlUs. 
After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham,  I  used  to  watoh  them  every 
afternoon,  at  sunset,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  de- 
scribe. This  was  boyish  enougrh ;  but  I  was  then  only  thir- 
teen yean  of  a^e,  and  it  was  in  the  hoUdays. 


CANTO    II. 


THE  ISLAND. 


xrv.-xix 


The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 
Though  Glory,  Nature,  Beason,  Freedom,  bid 
Rousra  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did,— 
Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so 

long,— 
Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls. 
And  take  for  folcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  welL 

XIV. 

Rapt  in  the  fond  f orgetfulness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South  ^^  girl,  was  all  a  wife, 
With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame ;  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud, 
Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy : 
With  faith  and  feeOngs  naked  as  her  form. 
She  stood  as  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm, 
Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety. 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 
Howe'er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colors  move. 
The  cloud-compelling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 

Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore. 
They  pass'd  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er; 
Nor  long  the  hours— they  never  paused  o'er  time, 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime. 
Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span. 
And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man. 
What  deem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  ? 
The  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast : 
Their  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide. 
Like  her  smooth  bUlow.  saw  their  moments  glide : 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  nis  unbounded  tow'r ; 
They  reckon'd  not.  whose  day  was  but  an  hour; 
The  nightingale,  tneir  only  vesper-bell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  tne  day's  fareweU ;  * 
The  Droad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep, 
As  in  the  north  he  meUows  o'er  the  deep ; 
But  fiery,  full,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 
Plun^  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave, 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  thev,  looking  first  along  the  skies. 
And  then  for  liffht  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a  sun, 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVI. 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange :  the  devotee 

Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy ; 

Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven, 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 

Is  love  less  potent  ?    No— his  path  is  trod, 

Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God ; 

Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below. 

The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  woe 

Is  more  than  ours ;  tne  all-absorbing  flame 

Which^  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 

Wrapt  m  one  blaze ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pOe. 

Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  snule. 

How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 

Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne, 

Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 

Beply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence  I 

•  The  now  well-known  story  of  the  loves  of  the  nigrhtlngale 
Bad  rose  need  not  be  more  than  aUuded  to,  beln^r  sufficiently 
nmlliar  to  the  western  as  to  the  eastern  reader. 
^}^  the  reader  wUl  apply  to  his  ear  the  sea^heU  on  his 
<»i>niiey.pleoe,hewmt>eawareof  whatisaUudedto.  If  the 


Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?  Are  the  waves 
Without  a  spirit  ?    Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  lears  ? 
No,  no ;— they  Woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clav  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 
Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity!— 
Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 
And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 
In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own  ? 
All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

xvn. 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil :  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower, 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars, 
Echo'd  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm. 
Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene ; 
Lovely  as  Love— the  spirit  I— when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell, 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell^t 
As,  far  divided  from  his  parent  deep. 
The  sea-bom  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 
Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursiuff  wave : 
The  woods  droop'd  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest. 
The  tropic  bird  wheel'd  rockward  to  his  nest. 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIII. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark, a  voice! 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lover's  choice, 
In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still ; 
No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o'er  the  hill, 
Strikmg  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree, 
Those  best  and  earliest  Ijrres  of  harmony, 
With  Echo  for  their  chorus ;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm ; 
Nor  the  solilo<]iuy  of  the  hermit  owl. 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul, 
The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 
Who  peals  his  dreary  pesan  o'er  the  nifht ; 
But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  a  sea-bird's  bill: 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  ^^  HiUo  I 
Torquil  I  my  boy  I  what  cheer  ?  Ho  I  brother,  ho  I  '• 
"  Who  hails  ?  "  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his 

eye 
The  sound.   "  Here 's  one,"  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self -same  mouth 
Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south, 
Not  like  a  ^^  beid  of  violets  "  on  the  gale, 
But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  g[rog  or  ale. 
Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 
Its  gentle  odors  over  either  zone. 
And,  puff  'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll. 
Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 
Opposed  its  vapor  as  the  lightning  flash'd. 
And  reek'd,  'midst  mountam-billows,  unabash'd, 
To  ^olus  a  constant  sacrifice. 
Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 
And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ?— I  may  err. 
But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.! 
Sublime  tobacco  I  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labor  or  the  Turkman's  rest; 


text  should  appear  obscure,  he  will  find  in  **  Oeblr  "  the  i 
idea  better  expressed  in  two  lines. 

tHobbes,  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  philosophy, 
was  an  Inveterate  smoker,— even  to  pipes  beyond  computa- 
tion. 
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CANTO    III. 


THE  ISLAND. 


Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 

His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 

Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 

Though  not  less  loved^  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 

Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe. 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  nch,  and  ripe ; 

Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 

More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress : 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 

Thy  naked  beauties— Give  me  a  cigar  1 


Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  fit^ure  broke  the  solitude, 
FantasticaUy,  it  may  be,  array'd, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade ; 
Such  as  appears  to  nse  out  from  the  deep 
When  o'er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 
And  the  rough  saturnalia  oi  the  tar 
Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrow'd  car;  * 
And,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  sees  his  name 
Bevive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  the  breeze 
XJndreunt  of  in  his  native  Cyclades. 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main. 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 
Our  sailor's  Jacket,  tnough  in  ragged  trim. 
His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  bum'd  dim. 
His  foremast  imr,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait, 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state ; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head. 
Not  ovet-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 
And,  'steaaof  trowsers  (ah  I  too  early  torn  I 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn), 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat : 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunbumf  face. 
Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 
His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth. 
Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizinff  both ; 
The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders  broad. 
And  somewhat  stoop'd  by  his  marine  abode. 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's ;  and  hung  beneath. 
His  cutlass  droop'd,  unconscious  of  a  sheath. 
Or  lost  or  worn  away;  his  pistols  were 
Link'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair— 
(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoff, 
Though  one  miss'a  fire,  tne  other  would  go  off ) ; 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust. 
Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Survey'd  him  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 

XXI. 

*'  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting  ?  "  cried  (when  in  full 

view 
Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil.  "Aught  of  new  ?  " 
"  Ey,  ey I "  quoth  Ben,  " not  new,  but  news  enow; 
A  strange  sail  in  the  oflftng."— "  Sail  I  and  how  ? 
What!  could  you  make  her  out?    It  cannot  be; 
I  've  seen  no  ragof  canvas  on  the  sea." 
"  Belike,"  said  Ben, "  you  might  not  from  the  bay, 
But  from  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch 'd  to-day, 
I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums ;  for  the  wind 
Was  light  and  bafBiing."— "  When  the  sun  declined 
Where  lay  she?  had  she  anchor'd ? "— *' No,  but 

still 
She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  ffrew  still." 
"  Her  flag?  "—"  I  had  no  glass:  but  fore  and  aft. 
Egad !  she  seem'd  a  wicked-looking  craft." 
"  Arm'd  ?  "— "  I  expect  so ;— sent  on  the  look-out : 
'T  is  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about." 


*  This  roufirb  Irat  JoTlal  oeremon  j,  used  In  oroflsiiiff  the  line, 
has  been  so  often  and  so  weU  described,  that  it  need  not  be 
more  than  alluded  to. 

t  ^That  will  do  for  the  marines,  but  the  sailors  won't  be- 
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'^  About  ?— Whate'er  may  have  us  now  in  chase. 
We'll  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base; 
We  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men." 
''Ey,ey?  for  that  1;  is  all  the  same  to  Ben." 
''  Does  Christian  know  this  ?  "—''Ay ;  he  has  piped 

all  hands 
To  quarters.    Thev  are  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms :  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear. 
And  scaled  them.    You  are  wanted."— ''That ^ 

butfoir; 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 
To  leave  mv  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal. 
My  Neuha  I  ah  I  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha  I  now 
Unman  me  not;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes  I " 
Bight,"  quoth   Ben,   "that   will  do    for  the 

marines."  t 

CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


I. 

Thb  fight  was  o'er ;  the  flashing  through.the  gloom. 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb, 
Had  ceased  ;  and  sulphury  vapors  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven : 
The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy ; 
No  more  they  shriek 'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 
The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquish'd  had  their  doom ; 
The  mutineers  were  crush 'd,  dispersed,  or  ta'en,; 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 
Few.  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o'er 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 
No  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seem'd,  on  earth, 
Once  rencoades  to  that  which  save  them  birth ; 
Track'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 

wild. 
As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child ; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 
And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 

II. 

Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 

Far  over  ocean  in  his  nercest  moods, 

When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 

Is  hurl'd  down  headlong  like  the  foremost  brave. 

And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind. 

Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind, 

But  now  at  rest;  a  little  remnant  drew 

Together,  bleedmg,  thirsty,  faint,  and  few ; 

But  still  their  weapons  in  tneir  hands,  and  still 

With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will. 

As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate, 

And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 

Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen, 

And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been : 

Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem'd  their  lot 

Not  iMtrdon'd,  but  unsoughi  for  or  forgot, 

Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 

Might  still  be  miss'd  amidst  the  world  of  waves. 

Had  wean'd  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  Uiey 

saw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country's  law. 


liereiV*  is  an  old  saying;  and  one  of  the  f ew  fncments  of 
former  jealousies  which  still  sunrire  dn  Jest  only)  betwcsn 
these  ffallant  aenrioes. 
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Onward  it  came— and,  lo  I  a  second  followed— 
Kow  seen — ^now  hid — where  ocean^s  vale  was  hol- 

low'd ; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view. 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play, 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray  ;— 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  nigh  curl,  and  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below, 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet. 
And  slinffs  its  high  flakes,  shivered  into  sleet ; 
But  floatmg  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigh 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering 

sky. 
Their  art  seem'd  nature— such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  bom  playmates  of  the  deep. 

VIII. 

And  who  the  flrst  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leaped  like  a  nereid  from  her  shell  to  land, 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy  ? 
Neuha— the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored— 
Her  heart  on  Torquil's  like  a  torrent  pour'd : 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp'd, 
As  if  to  be  assured  twas  him  sne  grasp'd ; 
Shuddered  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then, 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Her  lover  lived,— nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blignt 
That  f uU-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  filled  the  sob 
That*rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  heard  to  throb ; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature^s  ecstasy. 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were  not  unmoved :   who  are,  when  hems  are 

greeting  ? 
Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arra3rs 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days,    - 
When  all 's  gone— to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray. 
^^And  but  for  me ! "  he  said,  and  tum'd  away ; 
Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den 
A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again ; 
And  then  relapsed  into  his  smlen  guise, 
As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 

X. 

But  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought ; 
The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  plash  of  hostile  oars. — ^Alas  I  who  made 
That  sound  a  dread?    All  around  them  seem'd 

array'd 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai : 
She.  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm'd  boats,  which  humed  to  complete 
The  remnant's  niin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Beckon'd  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Embark'd  their  guests  and  launch'd  their  light 

canoes; 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain ; 
But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 
She  fix'd  him  in  her  own.— Away  I  away  I 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay. 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollow'd  lair. 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them— now  they  lose  again, — 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main ; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide. 
And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide, 
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To  baffle  the  pursuit.- Away !  away ! 
As  life  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to^y. 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha:  Love 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove^ 
And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh-— 
Yet,  yet  a  moment  I    Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly  I 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 


1. 

Whitjb  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea. 
When  half  the  horizon 's  clouded  and  half  free. 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  hope's  uist  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  piui;s  I  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more> 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

n. 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 
A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 
The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desert  to  mankind. 
Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind. 
And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun. 
Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun : 
There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 
Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood. 
The  feather'd  flshers  of  the  solitude. 
A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outune  of  a  strand ; 
Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell. 
Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 
Chipp'd  by  the  beam,  a  nurslii^  of  the  day. 
But  hatch'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 
The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Grave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair ; 
A  spdt  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck* 
Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes; 
But  all  its  secret  was  not  told ;  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 

III. 
Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot, 
The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  Torquil's  lot. 
By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 
This  he  would  have  opposed ;  but  with  a  smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 
Andbade  him  ^' speed  and  prosper."  jS^wouldtake 
The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 
They  parted  with  this  added  aid ;  afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star. 
And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer'd 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd. 
They  pull'd ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea, 
And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 
The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 
Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face. 
With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base ; 
Within  a  nundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe. 
And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  r 
This  Torquil  ask'd  with  half-upbraiding  eye, 
Which  Bud— '^  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die  F 
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Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 

And  yon  nuge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave  ? 

IV. 

Thar  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neima.  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes. 
Cried,  ^^ToroQil,  foflow  me,  and  fearless  follow  I " 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause— the  foes  were  near- 
Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  in  his  ear; 
With  Ti^r  they  pnll'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  he  leapt— to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill : 
But  how,  or  where  ?    He  dived,  and  rose  no  more ; 
The  boat's  crew  look'd  amazed  o'er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice, 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  oerg  of  ice. 
They  watch 'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main : 
The  wave  roll'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face, 
Smce  their  first  plunee  recall'd  a  single  trace ; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam. 
That  whiten'd  o'er  what  seemed  their  latest  home, 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 
The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride ; 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  search 'd  in  vain,  then  puU'd  away ; 
Even  superstition  now  forlMide  their  stay. 
Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave, 
Bat  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave ; 
Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 
While  all  agreed  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 
There  was  a  dead  hue  of  eternity. 
Still  as  their  oars  receded  from  the  crag. 
Round  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag, 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 
But  no— he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep. 
Following  the  nereid  ?    Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
For  ever  ?  or,  received  in  coral  caves. 
Wrung  life  aAd  pity  from  the  softening  waves  ? 
Bid  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 
And  sound  with  mermen  the  &ntastic  shell  ? 
Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  stream 'd  in  air  ? 
Or  had  they  perish 'd,  and  in  silence  ^ept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt  ? 

VI. 

Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep^  and  he 

FoUow'd :  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 

Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element. 

So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went. 

Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel^ 

Which  struck  and  flash 'd  like  an  amphibious  steel. 

Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 

The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 

Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas, 

Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 

Deep— deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 

The  way— then  upward  soar'd— and  as  she  spread 

Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks. 

Laugh 'd,  and  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the  rocks. 


*  Of  ttils  care  (wbloh  is  no  flotioii)  the  oriflrinal  wlU  be 
found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  '*  Mariner's  Aoooimt  of  the 
Tonga  lilands.**  I  have  taken  the  poetical  liberty  to  trans- 
pUnt  it  to  Toobonai,  the  last  island  where  any  distinct  ao- 
<»ant  is  left  of  Christian  and  his  comrades. 

^  This  may  seem  too  minute  for  the  general  outlines  (in 


They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  of  earth  again. 

But  look'dfor  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 

Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave. 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave  * 

(A  hollow  archwav  by  the  sun  unseen. 

Save  through  the  billows'  glassy  veil  of  green. 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday, 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play) , 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquil's  eyes, 

And  clapp'd  her  hands  with  Joy  at  his  surprise ; 

Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appear 'd  to  jut. 

And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton's  hut ; 

For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day 

Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  sober 'd  ray; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  aisle 

The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil. 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  i^adow  from  the  scene. 

VII. 

Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 

A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 

A  plantain  leaf  o'er  all.  the  more  to  keep 

Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 

This  mantle  kept  it  drv ;  then  from  a  nook 

Of  the  same  plantain  leaf  a  flint  she  took, 

A  few  shrunk  wither'd  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 

Of  Torquil's  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  array'd 

The  grot  with  torchlight.    Wide  it  was  and  high, 

And  show'd  a  self-bom  Gothic  canopy ; 

The  arch  uprear'd  by  nature's  architect. 

The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 

The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  oosom  hurl'd. 

When  the  Poles  crash'd,  and  water  was  the  world ; 

Or  harden'd  from  some  earth-absorbing  fire. 

While  yet  the  globe  reek'd  from  its  funeral  pyre ; 

The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,t 

Were  there,  all  scoop'd  by  Darkness  from  bereave. 

There,  with  a  little  tinge  of  phantasy. 

Fantastic  faces  mop'd  and  mow'd  on  high, 

And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  fix 

The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 

Thus  Nature  play'd  with  the  stalactites. 

And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas. 

vni. 

And  Neuha  took  her  Toranil  by  the  hand. 
And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand. 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show'd 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  shared : 
The  mat  for  rest ;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo, 
And  sandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew ; 
For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Bom  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  fiesh  it  cover'd  o'er; 
The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill. 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  pine-torch  pile  to  keep  undying  Ught, 
And  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night. 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene. 
And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sail 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  fiight  might  fail. 
And  form'd  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil's  safety  from  his  countrymen. 
Each  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  canoe. 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; 


Mariner's  Account)  from  which  it  is  taken.  But  few  men 
haye  traveUed  without  seeinflr  somethinip  of  the  kind— on  land, 
that  is.  Without  advertin^r  to  BUora,  in  Mun^  Park's  last 
journal,  he  mentions  havinflr  met  with  a  rock  or  mountain  so 
exactly  resembling  a  Gothic  cathedral,  that  only  minute  in- 
spection could  convince  him  that  it  was  a  work  of  nature. 
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Each  eye  had  se^i  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smUes, 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX. 

She,  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press'd 
Her  sheltered  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast ; 
And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love,— for  love  is  old, 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn 
With  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom : 
How  a  young  chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
Had  risen,  in  tracking  &st  his  ocean  prey. 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay ; 
How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after-time 
He  shelter'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  clime, 
A  foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a  foe. 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  woe ; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  he  led 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep-green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door. 
Then  dived— it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  more : 
His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark. 
Or  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark ; 
Bow'd  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock, 
Then  paused  upon  their  i»ddles  from  the  shock ; 
When,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they 

saw 
A  goddess  rise— so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; 
And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side. 
Proud  and  exulting  in  nis  mermaid  bride ; 
And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pahr  thev  bore 
With  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore ; 
How  they  had  gladlv  lived  and  calmly  died, 
And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride  V 
Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 
Which  follow 'd  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 
This  tale ;  enough  that  sJl  within  that  cave 
Was  love,  though  bmled  strong  as  in  the  grave 
Where  Abelard.  through  twenw  years  of  death. 
When  Eloisa's  form  was  lower'd  beneath 
Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstxetch'd,  and 

press'd 
The  kmdling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast.* 
The  waves  without  sang  roimd  their  couch,  their 

roar 
As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er; 
Within,  their  hearts  made  all  their  harmony. 
Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

X. 

And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock. 
Where  were  they  ?    O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied. 
To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  course  had  been  their  choice— but  where  ? 
The  wave  which  bore  them  still  their  foes  would 

bear, 
Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase. 
In  search  of  Christian  now  renew'd  their  race. 
Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 
Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 
They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay : 
No  further  chance  or  choice  remain 'd ;  and  right 
Eor  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 
They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land. 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  band ; 
Dismiss'd  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew ; 
But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again, 
Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain ; 


*The  tradition  is  attached  to  the  story  of  BlolBa,  that 
when  her  t>ody  was  lowered  into  the  grave  of  Abelard  (who 
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For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  roear 
Afi^dnst  the  arms  which  must  be  winded  here  ? 

XI. 

They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 
Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 
Stem  and  sustain'd,  of  man's  extremity. 
When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 
To  cheer  resis&nce  against  death  or  chains, — 
They  stood^the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 
Who  dyed  Thermopyl»  with  holy  blood. 
But,  ah  I  how  different  I  t  is  the  cause  makes  all. 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 
O'er  them  no  fame,  etemaland  intense. 
Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon'd 

hence; 
No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears. 
Began  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years ; 
No  Nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent. 
No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 
However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt. 
Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt. 
And  this  thev  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one. 
The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 
Who.  bom  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 
His  life  upon  a  cast  which  linger'd  yet : 
But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favor  of  his  rail : 
And  such  a  fall  I    But  still  he  faced  the  shock. 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  levell'd  gun, 
Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 

xn. 

The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the  crew 
To  act  whatever  auty  bade  them  do ; 
Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 
Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe. 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  stilL 
They  hail'd  him  to  surrender— no  reply ; 
Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter'd  m  the  sky. 
They  haird  again— no  answer ;  yet  once  more 
They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 
The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound. 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 
Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleyinjg  flame. 
And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim. 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell. 
Which  pc^'d  in  vain,  and  flatten 'd  as  they  fell ; 
Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 
By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 
After  the  flrst  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  nigher. 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout,  ^^Now, 

firel" 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 
Two  feU:  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough  side. 
And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes. 
Disdain 'd  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 
But  steep  the  crag,  and  aU  without  a  path. 
Each  step  opposea  a  bastion  to  their  wrath, 
While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accessible. 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train  'd  to  mark  full  well. 
The  three  maintain'd  a  strife  which  must  not  yield. 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 
Their  every  shot  u)ld ;  while  the  assailant  fdl, 
Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell : 
But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still. 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die, 

had  been  buried  twenty  yean),  be  opened  his  arms  to  raeaivs 
her. 
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JIL.CT  I. 


80BNX  I.— Manfirad  alene.—8txne,  a  Qolhie  Otd- 
lery.^Time,  Midni^. 

Man.  The  lamp  inustbereplenish'd,but^veQ  then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  aa  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers— tf  I  slumber— ore  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  endurina;  tbougtit. 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  m  my  heart 
There  la  a  vi^l,  and  these  e^es  but  close 
To  look  within;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  inBtructor  of  the  wise ; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most 
2f  uat  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  la  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essay 'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself^ 
But  they  avail  not:  I  have  done  men  good. 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 
But  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foea. 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  mfr— 
But  this  avail'd  not :— Good,  or  evil,  life, 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings. 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 
Since  that  all-nameless  hour.    I  have  no  dread, 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear. 
Nor  fluttering  thiob,  that  beats  with  hopes  or 

wishes, 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. 
Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency  1 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  I 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light— 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts. 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things— 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 


Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Hise  I  Appear  I 

[Apauie. 
They  come  not  yet.— Now  by  the  voi,ce  of  nim 
Who  Is  the  flrat  among  you— by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble— by  the  claims  of  him 

Who  is  undying,— Bise  I  Appear  1 Appear  I 

[Spouse. 
If  it  be  so. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air. 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me:  by  a  power. 
Deeper  than  all  ^et  i.rged.  a  tymnt  spell. 
Which  tiad  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn'd. 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolish'd  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul. 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  mv  will.— Appear  I 
[A  itar  ia  ttea  at  the  darker  end  qf  the  gaUtry:  it 
is  stotionarj/;  and  a  voice  u  heard  sirtging. 

Flrat  Spirit. 
Mortal !  to  thy  bidding  bow'd. 
From  mv  mansion  in  uie  cloud, 
Which  toe  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  silda 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion, 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  torbiddeo, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden: 
To  tbine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal— be  thy  wish  avow'dl 

Voice  of  the  Seoond  Spirit. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains; 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  ttirone  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  bis  band; 


■Hkntb  3. 1B17.  Lord  BrroD  WToU  to  Hr.  Huirar-  "I  Bent  tweDtr-Bre  acta  and  some  odd  scene*:  mloe  Is  but  in  iiavo 
rou  the  other  da^' In  tiro  ooveis,  tbo  flrat  act  ol  'Manfred.'  sots."— March  g.lglT.  "Tou  mtist  not  publish  It  (If  It  ever  la 
adnuns  as  mad  a*  Nat  Lev's  Bedlam  tnwed;,  irhlch  was  f "^  |  published)  without  srlvius:  me  pierloui  notloe." 
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But  ere  it  fall,  that  thonderinff  ball 

Most  pause  for  vaj  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
Bat  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Conld  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern  *d  base* 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Tkouf 

Voiot  of  ihe  Third  Spirit. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  voters, 

Where  the  v^ve  hath  no  strife. 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  fife, 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shdls. 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surfoce 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Conu 

The  deep  echo  roD'd— 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold  I 

Fourth  Qpii^t. 

Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillowed  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth. 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  mv  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide— 
Thy  spell  hatn  subdued  me, 

Thy  vdll  be  my  guidel 

Fifth  Spirit. 

I  am  the  Bider  of  the  wind. 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm : 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast: 
The  fleet  I  met  sailed  well,  and  yet 

T  vrlll  sink  ere  night  be  past. 

Sixth  Spirit. 

My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light? 

Seventh  Etpirit. 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me: 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  mir 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air; 
Its  course  was  free  and  r^^ular. 
Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived— and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse. 
The  menace  of  the  universe; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force. 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high. 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky! 
And  thou  I  beneath  its  influence  bom — 
Thou  worm  I  whom  I  obey  and  scorn— 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine. 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee — 
What  wouldst  thou,  Child  of  Clay  I  with 
me? 


The  Seven  Spirits. 

Earth,  ocean,  air.  night,  mountains.  windSjthy  star. 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding.  Child  of  Clay  \ 

Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are— 
What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals— say? 

Man.  Forgetfulness 

First  Spmt.  Of  what— of  whom— and  whjr? 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me ;  read  it  there^ 
Te  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 
SpirU.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  pos- 


Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth— the  whole,  or  portion— or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,  each  and  all. 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion^ 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profuisely  what  I  ask  ? 

Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill; 
But— thou  mayst  die. 

Man.  Will  d^th  bestow  it  on  me  ? 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  future,  present.    Art  thou  answer'd  ? 

Man.  Ye  mock  me— but  the  power  which  brought 
ye  here 
Hath  made  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my 

Willi 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright. 
Pervading,  and  fto-darting  as  your  own. 
And  shallnot  yield  to  yours,  though  coopM  in  clay  I 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answer'd ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so? 

SpMt.  If,  as  thou  sayst,  thine  essence  be  as 
ours. 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  1  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in 
vain; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

SpirU.  Say; 

What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again— 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of 


Man.  Accursedl  what  have  I  to  do  with  days  ? 
They  are  too  long  already.— Hence— begone  I 

Spirit.  Yet  i)ause :  being  here,  our  wm  would  do 
thee  service ; 
Bethink  ttiee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Man.  No,  none;  yet  stay — one  moment,  ere  we 
part— 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.    I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds. 
As  music  on  the  waters;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Oi'  one,  or  iul.  in  your  accustom'd  forms. 

Spirit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle: 
But  choose  a  form— in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  1  have  no  choice;  there  is  no  form  ob 
earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him. 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting— Come  I 

Seventh  Spirit  {appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  heaM 
fulfernaUnqure).  Behold  I 

Man.  Oh  Grod  I  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
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I  yet  might  be  most  happy.    I  will  clasp  thee, 
And  we  again  will  bo  [Thefjgure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crushM  1 
[Manfred  faOs  senseless. 

{A  Voice  is  heard  in  the  IneanUUicm  which  follows.) 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-wonn  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass; 

When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 

And  the  answered  owls  are  hooting, 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hiU, 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine^ 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spurit  shall  not  sleep ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish; 

Bv  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud: 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by. 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  tum'd  around  thy  head. 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
8hall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  maj^c  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  b^irt  thee  with  a  snare; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 
And  the  dav  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distill 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatch 'd  toe  snake, 

For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm; 

In  provmg  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  unfathom'd  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye. 

By  thy  shut  soul's  hjrpocrisy ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 

By  thv  delight  in  others'  pain, 

And  by  thy  orotherhood  or  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee  I  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell  I 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die. 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shsJl  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear; 
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Lo  I  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 
And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee; 
O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 
Hath  tne  word  been  pass'd—- now  wither! 

SOBNB  U,— ITie  Mountain  of  the  Jun^rau. — lime, 
Morning, — ^Manfired  alone  upon  the  CUffs. 

Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me— 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me— 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tostured  me ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid ; 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf 'd  in  darkness. 
It  is  not  of  my  search.— My  mother  Earth  I 
And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Moun- 

tains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?    I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all.  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight— thou  soin'st  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  cnw[S,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever— wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
I  feel  the  impulse— yet  I  do  not  plimge ; 
I  see  the  peril— yet  do  not  recede; 
And  my  Drain  reels— and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withhplds. 
And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself— 
The  last  mfirmity  of  evil.    Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  cloud-deaving  mimster. 

[An  eagle  passes* 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven. 
Well  ma3rst  thou  swoop  so  near  me— I  ^ould  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  aownward,  onward,  or  above. 
With  a  pervading  vision.— Beautiful  I 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  I 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself  I 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we» 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  miz'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will. 
Till  our  mortality  predominates. 
And  men  are— what  they  name  not  to  themselves. 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.    Hark  I  the  note, 

[The  Shepherd^ s pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard* 
The  natural  music  of  tne  mountain  reed — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable— pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd  ; 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.    Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjojrment— bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  I 

Enter  from  below  a  Ohamols  Hunter. 
Chamois  Hunter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail.— What  is  here  ? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain :  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  aLr 
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Proad  as  a  freeborn  peasant's,  at  this  distance— 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

ManAywi  perceiving  tht  other).  To  be  thus— 
Gray-hair'd  with  anguish,*  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  sins^le  winter,  barkless.  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Whicfl  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay— 
And  to  be  thus,  etemaUy  but  thus, 
Haymg  been  otherwise  I    Now  funow'd  o'er 
With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years 
And  hours— all  tortured  into  ages— hours 
Which  I  outlive  I — ^Ye  toppling  crags  of  ioe  I 
Te  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me  I 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  breath, 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  &11  on  things  that  still  woula  live ; 
On  the  young  flonrismng  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  tuinlet  of  the  harmless  viUager. 

C.  Biai.  The  mists  begin  to  nse  from  up  the 
valley; 
1 11  warn  him  to  desc^id,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  Ms  way  and  life  together. 

ifan.  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers; 
clouds 
Rise  curlinff  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  s^hury, 
Like  foam  m>m  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heap'd  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles.— I  am  giddy. 

C.  J9im.  I  must  approach  him  cautiously ;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  wiU  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Mxui.  Mountains  have  ftUlen, 

LetTing  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters ; 
Bunming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash. 
Which  crush 'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel— thus, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Bosenberg— 
Why  stood  I  not  bnieath  it? 


C  Hwi.  Friend  I  have  a  care. 

Tour  next  step  may  be  fatal !— f or  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  I 

Jlfan.(not  hearing  him).  Such  would  have  been  for 
me  a  fitting  tomb ; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime— as  thus— thus  they  shall 


In  this  one  plunge.— Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens  I 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfullv— 
Tou  were  not  meant  for  m&— Earth!  take  these 
atoms  I 

[Ab  Manfred  istacuAto  spring  from  the  cliff, 
the  Ohamois  Hunter  eeixea  and  retains  htm 
with  a  $udden  graep. 

C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman  I— though  aweary  of  thy 
life. 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thv  guilty  blood: 

Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man.  I  am  most  sick  at  heart— nay,  grasp  me 
not— 
I  am  all  feebleness— the  mountains  whiri 

Spinning  around  me 1  grow  blind What  art 

thou? 
C.  Htm.  Ill  answer  that  anon.— Away  with 

me 

The  clouds  grow  thicker ^there— now  lean  on 

me — 
Place  your  foot  here— here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub— now  give  me  your  hand. 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle— eoftly—welJ — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gndn'd  within  an  hour: 
Come  on,  we  11  atdckly  find  a  surer  footing. 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter.— Come,  tis  bravely 

done — 
Tou  should  have  been  a  hunter.— Follow  me. 

[Aa  they  descend  the  rocks  wiJth  difflcuJUy^  the 
scene  closes. 


-A.CT  II. 


80BNB  I. — A  Cottage  amcngst  the  Bernese  Alps. 

Manfk^d  and  the  Ohamois  Hunter. 

C.  Sun.  No,  no— yet  pause— thou  must  not  yet 
g;o  forth: 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide- 
Bat  whither? 

Ifan.  It  imports  not :  I  do  know 

Hy  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C.  Hm.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high 
hneage— 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
M)ok  o'er  the  lower  valley*— which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ?    I  only  know  their  portals ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
^^j[0Q8ing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths, 
Wmch  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
1  tajow  from  childhood— which  of  these  is  thine  ? 

Man.  No  matter. 

C,  H%m.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 

Am  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine ; 

rw  of  an  ancient  vintage :  many  a  day 
tL  •   **^^'d  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
i^it  do  thus  for  thine.— Come,  pledge  me  tsArly. 

Man.  Away,  away !  there 's  blood  upon  the  brim  I 
Will  it  then  never— never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 


*  See  foot-note,  page  US. 
10 


C.  Evn.  What  dost  thou  mean?  thy  senses  wander 
from  thee. 

Man.  I  say  tis  blood— my  bloodi  the  pure  warm 
stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart. 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love, 
And  this  was  shed :  but  still  it  rises  up. 
Coloring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not— and  I  ahall  never  be. 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half- 
maddening  sin. 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whatever 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there 's  comfort  yet— 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

Man.  Patience  and  patience  I    Hence— that  word 
was  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey ; 
Preacn  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine,— 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

C.  Hun.  Thanks  to  heaven! 

I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  William  TeU;  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill. 
It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

Man.  Do  I  not  bear  it  ? — Look  on  me— I  live. 

C.  Hun.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

Man.  1  tell  thee,  man  I  I  have  lived  many  years. 
Many  long  vears,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number:  ages— ages- 
Space  and  eternity— and  consciousness. 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death— and  still  unslaked! 
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C.  Htm.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  far. 

Jfon.  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on 
time? 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs:  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  imke,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Inntunerable  atoms;  and  one  desert. 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wi:ecks, 
Bocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

O.  Hun.  Alas  I  he 's  mad— but  yet  I  must  not  leave 
him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were— for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distemper'd  dream. 

C.  -Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  ? 

Man.  Mvself ,  and  thee— a  peasant  of  the  Alps— 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  sdf-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thowhts; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils, 
By  danger  dkrnified,  yet  guutless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  md  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  isee— and  then  I  look  within— 
It  matters  not— my  soul  was  scorch'd  already  I 

C.  Hun.  And  wouldst  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot 
for  mine  ? 

Man.  No,  friend!  I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor 
exchange 
My  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  bear- 
However  wretchedly,  t  is  still  to  bear- 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  this— 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain. 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  ?— say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  ? 

3fon.  Oh!  no,  no,  no! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me— 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence— 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

C.  nun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest  I 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not. 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.    I  depart— 
'T  is  time— fareweU  I— Here 's  gold,  and  thanks  for 

thee— 
No  words— it  is  thy  due.— Follow  me  not— 
I  know  my  path— the  mountain  peril 's  past  :— 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not  I 

[EjsU  Manfired. 

80ENB  n.— ji  Zoirer  VaXUy  m  iht  Alps.^A 

Cataract. 

Enter  Manfired. 

It  is  not  noon— the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro.  like  the  pale  courser's  ttfil, 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.    No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude. 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters.— I  will  call  her. 

[Mailed  takes  some  of  the  water  into  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  flings  it  in  the  air,  muttering 
the  a^wation.    After  a  pause^  the  "Wltoh  of 
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the  Alps  rises  beneath  the  arch  qf  ihe  fm^bm 
of  the  iorrenJt. 
Beautiful  Spirit  I  with  thy  hair  of  light. 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  fftoture,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements;  while  the  hues  of  youth,— 
Camation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart. 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow. 
The  blush  of  earth,  embracmg  with  her  heaven,— 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 
Beautiful  Spirit  I  in  thy  calm  clear  brow. 
Wherein  is  glaaa'd  serenity  of  soul. 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality^ 
I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them— if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells— to  call  thee  thus. 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power ; 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts. 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ilL  extreme  in  both, 
Fi^al  and  fateid  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  this— what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 
Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty— nothing  further. 
The  f^Mse  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her— 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.    I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

Witch.  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  ? 

Man.  A  boon; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it  ?  't  were  in  vain. 
Witch.  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it. 
Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  t  is  but  the 
same; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  up- 

wards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  ejres ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine; 
My  joys,  my  griefe,  my  passions,  and  my  powers. 
Made  me  a  stranger;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 
Was  there  but  one  who— but  of  her  anon. 
I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
I  held  but  slight  communion ;  but  instead. 
My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness,— to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  moimtain's  top. 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect^s  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite ;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new-breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 
The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 
Or  to  look,  nstiiing,  on  the  scatter'd  leaves. 
While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 
For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one,— 
Hating  to  be  so,— cross'd  me  in  my  path, 
I  felt  mjTself  degraded  back  to  them , 
And  was  all  clay  a^^ain.    And  then  I  dived. 
In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 
Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 
From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd-up  dustf 
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^CT  III. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 

Manft^d  and  Herman. 

Jtfon.  What  is  the  hour? 

Her,  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset, 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 

Man,  Say,     ' 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 

Her,  All,  my  lord,  are  ready  : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  is  well: 

Thou  mayst  retire. 

[Exii  Heorman. 

Man,{dlone).  There  is  a  calm  upon  me— 

Inexplicable  stillness  I  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought^*  Kalon,"  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last. 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once : 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  ? 

Be-^vUr  Heonnan. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

BnUr  the  Abbot  of  St  Maurice. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred  I 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father!  welcome  to  these 
walls; 
Thy  presence  honors  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count  1— 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire.— What  would  my  reverend 
guest? 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude :— Age  and  zeal,  my 
office,      • 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilejo^e ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acouainted  neighborhood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumors  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name :  a  noble  name 
For  centuries:  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd  I 

Man.  Proceed,— I  listen. 

Abbot.  'TIS  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the 
things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  imheavenly  spirits 
Which  wBlk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death. 
Thou  communest.    I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 
things? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren— the  scared  peasantry- 
Even  thy  own  vassals— who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life 's  in  peril. 

Man.  Take  it. 


*  Otho,  being  defeated  in  a  flreneral  enfiragement  near  Brix- 
eUuDL,  stabbed  himself.  Plutarch  says,  that,  tboufirh  he 
lived  fuU  as  badljr  as  Nero,  his  last  moments  were  thoee  of 
a  philosopher.  He  comforted  bis  soldiers  who  lamented  his 
fortune,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when 
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Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy-* 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  thinss  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity:  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to 
heaven. 

Man.  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply :  whatever 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  mjrself .— I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.    Have  I  sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  punish  I 

Abbot.  My  son  I  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment^ 
But  penitence  and  pardon ;— with  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains— and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  hi^er  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  heaven,— "Vengeance  is  mine  alone !  '* 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Man.  Old  man  I  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men. 
Nor  charm  in  prayer— nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence— nor  outward  look— nor  fast— 
Nor  agony— nor,  greater  than  all  these. 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair. 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell. 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven— can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself ;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  Justice  on  the  self-condemned 
He  detJs  on  his  own  soul. 

Abbot.  AH  this  is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place, 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on— 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardoned. 

Man.  When  Home's  sixth  emperor*  was  near  his 
last. 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound. 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  woiild  have  stanch'd 
The  ^hing  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 
The  dying  Koman  thrust  him  back,  and  said — 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
"  It  is  too  late— is  this  fidelity  ?^' 

Abbot.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Ma/n.  I  answer  with  the  Boman — 

"Itistoolatel" 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so. 

To  reconcile  thjrself  with  thy  own  soul. 
And  thy  own  soul  with   heaven.    Hast  thou  no 

hope? 
'T  is  strange— even  those  who  do  despair  above, 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on  earth. 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man.   Ay— father!   I  have  had  those  earthly 
visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  oi  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 


they  solicited  to  pay  him  the  lAst  friendly  offices, 
says: 


Martial 


'Sit  Cato,  dum  yivit,  sane  vel  Ofleeare  major, 
Dum  moritur,  numquid  major  Othone  foit?  ** 


ACT    III. 


MANFRED. 


SCENE    lY. 


Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 

To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  anght 

His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  tbere  is 

One  chambw  where  none  enter :  I  would  give 

The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years. 

To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manud.  T  were  dangerous ; 

Content  tliyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her.  Ah,  Manuel  I  thou  art  elderly  and  wise. 
And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the 

castle- 
How  many  years  is  t  ? 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred^s  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  ? 

Manud.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits ; 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud,~but  gay  and  free,— 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  day;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour. 

But  those  were  Jocund  times  f  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manud.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.    Oh  I  I  have 

seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman. 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  v^ich : 
I  ^ve  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manud.  That  was  a  night  indeed!  I  do  remem- 
ber 
'T  was  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ;— yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  piimacle.  so  rested  then,— 
So  like  that  it  might  foe  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
B^gan  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower ,^ 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  v^nderings 
And  watchings— her,  whom  of  all  ea^hly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  love,— 
As  he,  indeed,  bv  blood  was  bound  to  do, 

The  Lady  Astaite,  his 

Hush  I  who  comes  here  ? 

Alter  «h6  Abbot. 

Ahhai.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Her.  Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

Alhot.  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Manud.  'T  is  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Ahhot.  Upon  myself  I  take 

The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  f^ult  there  be- 
But  I  must  see  mm. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Abbot.  Herman!  I  command  thee, 

Knock,  and  apprise  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  daure  not. 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

MoflKud.  Beverend  father,  stop— 

I  pray  you  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so  ? 

Manud.  But  step  this  v^y, 

And  I  will  tell  you  further.  [JScetm^. 
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SOBNB  IV.— Interior  of  the  Ibwer. 

Manfired  oltme. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tons 

Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.— Beautiful  I 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  Night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  fsySd 

Than  that  of  man;  and  in  her  starry  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  leam'd  the  language  of  another  worid. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 

When  I  was  wandering,— upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 

Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  Ivoken  arches 

Waved  daf k  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  rum ;  from  afto 

The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 

More  near  from  out  the  Cssars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry.  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

W  ithin  a  bowshot.    Where  the  CsBsars  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  nieht,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection. 

While  Cssar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  haDs, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.^ 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tendfer  light. 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerify 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fiU'd  up, 

As 't  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  re^gion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old, — 

The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  stiU  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

'Twas  such  a  ni^tf 
'TIS  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

J^iter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  My  good  lord ! 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  onend 
By  its  abruptness— all  it  hath  of  ill 
Becoils  on  me ;  its  good  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  your  head— could  I  say  heart — 
Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  pravers.  I  should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd ; 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

Man.  Thou  know'st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Betire,  or  t  will  be  dangerous— Away  I 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Man.  Not  I; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  mean  ? 

Man.  Look  there  I 

What  dost  thou  see? 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I  say, 

And  steadfastly ;— now  tell  me  what  thou  seest. 

Abbot.  That  which  should  shake  me,— but  I  fear 
it  not: 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise. 
Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth; 


MARmO  FALTERO,  DOGE  OP  VENICE: 


I  InqnlMl  toibldoi  Adria."— Hobaci. 


THE  consiiint^  of  the  Doge  Huino  Fftliero  u  mm  of 
the  moat  Temarfcable  eveDta  ia  the  umala  of  the  most 
lingular  gorenunent,  dtj,  Kod  people  of  modem  hiMoiy. 
It  occurred  in  the  year  136G.  ErerTthing  about  Venice 
ia,  or  was,  eztrBordinarj — her  aspect  is  like  a  dream,  and 
her  hiftorj  is  like  a  romance.  The  storj  of  this  doge  is 
to  be  found  in  all  her  Chroniclee,  and  particularly  detuled 
in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Dogee,"  by  Harin  Sanato,  which  is 
giyea  in  the  Appaidiz.  (See  Appendix,  Kotes  4S  and 
44.)  It  iaaimjUy  and  clearlj  related,  and  is  perhaps  more 
dramatic  in  itself  tlian  anj  scenes  irhicfa  can  be  fonnded 
npon  the  satgecL 

Harino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  talents 
and  of  coniBge.  I  find  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
land  forces  at  the  nege  of  Zata,  where  he  t)eat  the  king 
<tf  Hungary  and  his  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  killing 
eight  thousand  men,  and  keeping  the  besieged  at  the  same 
time  in  check ;  an  exploit  to  which  I  know  none  similar 
in  history,  except  that  of  Cxsar  st  Aleeia,  and  of  Prince 
Eugene  at  Belgrade.  He  wsa  afterwards  commander  of 
the  fieet  in  the  same  war.  He  took  Capo  d'Istria.  He 
was  ambassador  at  Genoa  and  Bome, — at  which  last  he 
Tcceived  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedom;  his 
absence  heing  a  proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no  intrigue, 
unce  he  was  apprised  of  hu  predeoenor'B  death  and  his 
own  succession  at  the  same  moment.  But  he  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  ungovemable  temper.  A  story  ia  told 
by  Sanulo  of  his  having,  many  years  before,  when  podesta 
and  captain  at  Treriso,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop, 
who  was  somewhat  tardy  in  bringing  the  Host.  For 
this,  honest  Banuto  "  saddlee  him  with  a  judgment,"  as 
Thwackum  did  Square ;  but  he  does  not  teU  ns  whtther 
he  was  punished  or  rebuked  by  the  senate  for  this  outrage 
at  the  time  of  its  commission.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church,  for  we  find  him 
ambassador  at  Bome,  aid  invested  with  the  flef  of  Val  di 
Hatino,  in  the  march  of  Treviso,  and  with  the  title  of 


Navsgero,  and  the  account  of  the  si^e  <rf'  Zara,  first 
publiahed  hj  the  inde&tigsble  Abate  Morelli,  in  Iiis 
"  Honumenti  Venedani  di  varia  Letteratura,"  printed  in 
17S6,  all  of  which  I  have  looked  over  in  the  original  lan- 


■  Od  the  original  US.  sent  from  BavenoaiLard  Byron  hss  endof  thesameyeor:  and,  to  the  poet's  great  diss 
written:— "Be«un  AprU  4,  IfflO— oompleted  July  IS.  lsa>—  qriteof  hUiiiventEiiidrepeatedi«moiistnuioea.  wai 
flnlsheJ  ^opriog  Angiut  U,  IT,  ISW.    It  was  pubUsbed  In  tlie    on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  early  in  100. 


gnage.  The  modems,  Dar!l,Bismondi,  and  Langier,  nearly 
agree  with  the  ancient  chioniclers.  Sismondi  attribates 
the  conspinu?  to  his  jaoJoiuy  /  but  I  find  this  oowhera 
asserted  by  the  national  historiaos.    Vettor  Sandi,  indeed, 

says,  that  "  Altri  scriseero  che dalla  geloaa  sua- 

pidon  di  e»o  doge  uasi  fatto  (Hicfael  Steno)  slaccar  cca 
violenza,"  etc.,  etc  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  the  general  opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanato^ 
or  by  Navagero ;  and  Sandi  himself  adds,  a  moment  after, 
that  "  per  altre  Vettexiaue  memorie  tiaspiri,  che  non  il 
■ofodesideriodi  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia  congiura  ma  anche 
la  innata  abiluale  ambiiion  sua,  per  cui  anelava  a  fiusi 
priodpe  independents."  The  first  motive  appeanto  have 
been  exdted  by  the  gross  afiont  of  the  words  written  by 
Hicfael  Bteno  on  the  ducal  chair,  and  by  the  light  and 
inadequate  sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the  offender,  who 
was  one  of  their  "tie  CapL"  The  attentions  of  Steno 
himself  appear  to  have  been  directed  towards  one  of  her 
damsels,  and  not  to  the  "  dogaressa  "  herself,  against  whoM 
fame  not  the  slightest  insinuation  appears,  while  she  is 
praised  for  her  beanty,  and  remarked  for  her  youth. 
Neither  do  I  find  it  asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi  be 
an  assertion),  that  the  dc^  was  actuated  by  jealou^  ot 
his  wife;  but  latber  by  respect  for  her,  and  for  his  own 
honor,  warranted  by  his  past  services  and  present  digni^. 
I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to  in 
English,  unless  by  Dr.  Hoore  in  his  View  of  Italy.  His 
account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests  about  old 
men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so  great  an  eflfact 
from  BD  alight  a  cause.  How  so  acute  and  severe  an  ab> 
server  of  mankind  as  the  author  of  Zetnco  could  wonder 
at  this  is  inconceivable.  He  knew  that  a  basin  of  water 
spilt  on  Mrs.  Masham's  gown  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough of  his  command,  and  led  to  the  inglorious  peace 
of  Utrecht — that  Lonis  XIV.  was  plunged  iuto  the  most 
desolating  wars,  because  his  minister  was  nettled  at  hia 
finding  fault  with  a  window,  and  wished  to  give  him  an- 
other occupation — that  Helen  lost  Troy— that  Lucreiia 
expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome — and  that  Cava  brought 
the  Moon  to  Spain— that  an  insulted  husband  led  the 
Gauls  to  Clnsiom,  and  thence  to  Kome— that  a  mngle  verse 
of  Frederic  II.  of  Prusna  on  the  Abb£  de  Bemis,  and  a 
jest  on  Madame  de  Fompadonr,  led  to  the  battle  of 


t,  and  la 


ACT    I. 


MARINO   FALIERO. 


SCENE    L 


there  is  dramatic  power  somewhere,  where  Joamia  Baillie, 
and  Milman,  and  John  Wilson  exist.  The  ^  Citj  of  the 
Plague,"  and  the  '^  Fall  of  Jerusalem,''  are  full  of  the 
best  maikid  for  tragedy  that  has  been  seen  since  Horace 
Walpole,  except  passages  of  Ethwald  and  De  Montfort 
It  is  the  ftshion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole;  firstly, 
because  he  was  a  noblenum ;  and  secondly,  because  he  was 
a  gentleman ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  composition  of 
his  incomparable  letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  he 
is  the  ''  Ultimus  Bomanorum,''  the  author  of  the  Mys- 
terious Mother,  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  and  not  a 
puling  love-play.  He  is  the  father  of  the  first  romance, 
and  of  the  last  tragedy,  in  our  language,  and  surely  worthy 
of  a  higher  place  than  any  living  writer,  be  he  who  he  may. 
In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Faliero,  I  foigot 


to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserring,  though  sftill  too 
remote^  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the  irrogularitj, 
which  is  the  reproach  of  the  English  theatrical  oompon- 
tions,  permits,  has  induced  me  to  represent  the  comyfracy 
as  already  formed,  and  the  doge  aoceding  to  it ;  whereai^ 
in  £msI,  it  was  of  his  own  preparation,  and  that  of  land 
Bertucda  The  other  characters  (except  that  of  the 
duchess),  incidents,  and  almost  the  time,  which  was  won- 
derfully short  for  such  a  design  in  real  life,  are  stxiotl  j 
historical,  except  that  all  the  consultations  took  plmoe  in 
the  palace.  Had  I  followed  this^  the  unity  would  have 
been  better  preserved ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  tlie  doge 
in  the  full  assembly  of  the  conspirators^  instead  of  mo- 
notonously placing  him  always  in  dialogue  with  the  same 
individuals.   For  the  real  facts,  I  refer  to  the  Appendix. 


DBAMATia  PEBSONJS. 


KEN. 

Merino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice. 
Bertuocio  FeUero,  Nei^ew  of  the  Doge. 
Llonl,  a  Patrician  and  Senator. 
Benintende,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Michel  Steno,  One  of  the  Three  Cap!  of  the  Forty. 
Israel  Beituodo,  Chief  of  the 

Arsenal, 
Philip  Ocdendero, 
Degolino, 


Conspirators. 


Signer  of  the  Night  ("  Signore  di  Notte''),  one  of 

the  Offioert  belonging  to  the  Bepublic. 
FiratCitisen. 


Second  Citisen. 
Third  atisen. 
Vlncenao,'! 

Pietro,       [  Officers  belonging  to  the  Ducal  Pelaee. 
Battlata,  J 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Guards,  Conspirators,  Citixens,  The  Council  of   Ten, 

The  Qiunta,  etc,  etc 

WOMEN. 

AngitiUne,  Wiib  to  the  Doge. 
Marieime,  her  Friend. 

Female  Attendants,  etc 

SCENE— Venioe,  in  the  year  1365. 


j^OT  I. 


80BNB  'L^An  AnJUclumher  in  ikt  Ducal  Pa2aoc 

Pietro  speakSy  m  efnUrvagy  to  Battista. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  messenger  retum'd  ? 

Bat.  Not  yet ; 

I  have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded. 
But  still  the  Signory  is  deep  in  council 
And  long  debate  on  Steno's  accusation. 

Fie.  Too  long— at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

Bat.  How  Dears  he 

These  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie.  With  struggling  patience. 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  cover'd  crer 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ;  petitions. 
Despatches,  jucCgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports. 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty ;  but  whene'er 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door, 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step. 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders, 

assured  me.  Of  what  has  occurred  since  Maturln's  ^Ber- 
tram," I  am  not  aware;  so  that  I  may  be  tradudnff,  through 
iirnoranoe,  some  excellent  new  writers:  if  so,  I  besr  their 
pardon.  I  have  been  absent  from  England  nearly  five  years, 
and,  till  last  year,  I  never  read  an  English  newspaper  since 
my  departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of  theatrical  matters 
through  the  medium  of  the  Parisian  G^asette  of  Oalignani, 
and  only  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Let  me  then  deprecate 
all  offence  to  tragic  or  comic  writers,  to  whom  I  wish  well, 
and  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  The  long  complaints  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  drama  arise  however,  from  no  fault  of 
the  performers.  I  can  conceive  nothing  better  than  Kemble, 
Cooke,  and  Kean  in  their  very  different  manners,  or  than 
BUiston  in  QtiniaMnan*9  comedy,  and  in  some  parts  of  tragedy. 
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And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause, 
And  seat  himself  i^ain ,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict ;  but  X  have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  tum'd  a  leaf. 

Bat.  'T  is  said  he  is  much  moved,— and  doubtless 
'twas 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly. 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a  poor  man:  Steno^s  a  patrician, 
Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  haughty. 

Box.  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  'T  were  enough 

He  be  judged  justly ;  but  'tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat.  And  here  it  comes.— What  news,  Y incenzo? 


Ftn. 


Enter  Vinoenzo. 


Tis 


Decided ;  but  as  yet  his  doom 's  unknown : 
I  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 

Miss  O'NeiU  I  never  saw,  having  made  and  kept  a  determi- 
nation to  see  nothing  which  should  divide  or  disturb  my  reool- 
leotion  of  Siddons.  Siddons  and  Kemble  were  the  idtal  of 
tragic  action ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  at  all  resembling  them 
even  in  ptnon :  for  this  reason,  we  shaU  never  see  sgaln  Oorio- 
lanus  or  Macbeth.  When  Kean  is  blamed  for  want  of  dignity, 
we  should  remember  that  it  is  a  grace,  and  not  an  art,  and 
not  to  be  attained  by  study.  In  all,  not  sunsBpnatural  parts, 
he  is  perfect ;  even  his  very  defects  belong,  or  seem  to  belong, 
to  the  parts  themselves,  and  appear  truer  to  nature.  But  of 
Kemble  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  his  acting,  what  the 
Oardlnal  de  Rets  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Montroee,  ^that  he 
was  the  only  man  he  ever  saw  who  reminded  him  of  the  heroes 
of  PlutardL'* 


ACT    I. 


MARINO   FALIERO. 


SCENE    IL 


Who  begs  his  bread,  ift  is  refused  by  one, 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart : 
But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beffgar— he 's  a  slave— 
And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  from  this  hour ;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us :— where  is  our  redress  ? 

ier.  F.  The  law,  my  prince 

Doge  (interrupttng  n&n).  You  see  what  it  has 
done— 
I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  from  the  law— 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 
I  calTd  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law— 
A&  sovereign.  I  appealed  unto  my  subjects, 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign, 
And  ^ve  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service. 
Honors  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs, 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues. 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years. 
Were  weighed  i'  Uie  balance,  'gainst  the  foulest 

stain. 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  pataician— and  found  wantingi 
And  this  is  to  be  bomel 

Ber.F.  I  say  not  that:- 

In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected. 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge.  Appeal  again  I  art  thou  my  brother's  son? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  ?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  alreadv  given  three  dukes  to  Venice  ? 
But  thou  sayst  well— we  must  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F.  My  princely  unde  I  you  are  too  much 
moved : 
I  grant  it  was  a  sross  offence,  and  grosslv 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation. 
Or  any  provocation :  if  we  are  wrong'd. 
We  will  ask  justice ;  if  it  be  denied. 
We  '11  take  it;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness- 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence. 
I  have  yet  scarce  a  third  put  of  your  vears, 
I  love  our  house,  I  honor  you,  its  chief, 
The  guardian  of  my  vouth,  and  its  instructor— 
But  though  I  understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appall  me 
To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 
O'ersweep  all  lx>unds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

Doge,  rtell  thee— must  I  tell  thee— what  thy  father 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend  ? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  from  the  touch  ?  hast  thou  no  soul- 
No  pride— no  passion— no  deep  sense  of  honor  ? 

Ber.  F.  'T  is  the  first  time  that  honor  has  been 
doubted. 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  skeptic. 

Doge,  You  know  the  full  offence  of  this  bom  vil- 
lain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a^isonous  libel, 
And  on  the  honor  of —Oh,  (?od  I— my  wife, 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men^s  honor, 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments. 
And  villainous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polish'd  guise, 
Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Whicn  made  me  look  like  them— a  courteous  wittol. 
Patient— ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonor. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  it  was  a  lie— you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Boman 

Said,  *^  Csesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected,'' 
And  put  her  from  him. 
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Ber.F. 


True— but  in  those  days- 


Do^.  What  is  it  that  a  Boman  would  not  soito, 
That  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear  ?    Old  Dandc^ 
Befused  the  diadem  of  all  the  CsBsars, 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on. 
Because  tis  now  degraded. 

Ber.  F.  'T  is  even  so. 

Doge.  It  i*— it  is:— I  did  not  visit  on 
The  innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slander'd 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord. 
For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father's  fnend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
No  love  in  woman's  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  boftrdless  faces;— I  did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  infamy  on  her, 
But  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his  head, 
The  justice  due  unto  uie  humblest  being 
Who  hath  a  wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him. 
Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him. 
Who  hath  a  name  whose  honor 's  all  to  him. 
When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 
Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

Ber.  F.  And  what  redress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment? 

Doge.  D^thl    Was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  the 
state- 
Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me  ? 
Was  I  not  injured  as  a  husband  ?  scom'd 
As  man?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  prince? 
Was  not  offence  like  nis  a  complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  ?— and  he  lives  I 
Had  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne 
Stamp'd  the  same  brand  upon  a  peasant's  stool, 
His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold ;  for  the  carle 
Had  stabb'd  hmi  on  the  instant. 

Ber.  F.  Do  not  doubt  it, 

He  shall  not  live  till  sunset— leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

Doae.  Hold,  nephew:  this 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday  \  at  present 
I  have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 

Ber.  F.  What  mean  you  ?  is  not  the  offence  re- 
doubled 
By  this  most  rank— I  will  not  say— acquittal ; 
For  it  is  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  Ibiving  it  unpunfih'd  ? 

Doge.  It  is  redoubled,  but  not  now  by  him : 
The  Forty  hath  decreea  a  month's  arrest— 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber.F.  Obey  them! 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  ? 

Doge.  Why,yes;— boy,youperceiveitthenatla8t: 
Whether  as  fellow-citizen  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it. 
They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  rights 

SFor  here  the  sovereign  is  a  citizen) ; 
)ut,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  hair 
Of  Steno's  head— he  snail  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  you  left  to 
me 
The  mode  and  means:  if  you  had  calmly  heard  me, 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape, 
But  wish'd  you  to  repress  such  gusts  of  pa^on. 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  off. 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live ; 

At  least,  lust  now— a  lire  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour;  in  th'  olden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask'd  a  single  victim. 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Your  wishes  are  my  law;  and  yet  I  fain 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honor  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Doge.  Fear  not ;  you  shall  have  time  and  place  of 
proof ; 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 


ACT    L 


MARINO   FALIERO. 


SCENE    IL 


At  present  in  repairing  certain  gallevs 
But  roughly  used  by  tfie  Genoese  last  year. 
This  morning  comes  the  noble  Barbaro 
Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house, 
To  execute  the  state's  decree :  I  dared 
To  justify  the  men— he  raised  his  hand  ;— 
Behold  my  blood  I  the  first  time  it  e'er  flow'd 
Dishonorably. 

Doge.  Have  you  long  time  served  ? 

L  jBer.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siege. 
And  fi^ht  beneatn  the  chief  who  beat  the  Huns  tnere, 
Sometmie  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Faliero.— 

Doge,  How  1  are  we  comrades  ?— the  state's  ducal 
robes 
Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  came  nrom  Rome ; 
So  that  I  recogniized  you  not.    Who  placed  vou  ? 

J.  Ber.  The  late  Doge;  keeping  still  my  old  com- 
mand 
As  patron  of  a  galley :  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
(So  was  vour  predecessor  pleased  to  say) : 
I  little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff ; 
At  least,  in  such  a  cause. 

Doge.  Are  you  much  hurt  ? 

J.  Ser.  Irreparably  in  my  self-«steem. 

Doge.  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:  being  stung  at 
heart. 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

J.  Ber.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will 
do. 

Doge,  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

J.  Ser.  I  come  for  Justice, 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.    Had  any. 
Save  Faliero,  filPd  the  ducal  throne, 
This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other  blood. 

Doge.  You  come  to  me  for  justice— unto  me ! 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  it ; 
I  cannof  even  obtain  it— t  was  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago  I 

J.  Ber.  How  says  your  highness  ? 

Doge.  Steno  is  condemned 

To  a  month's  confinement. 

J.  Ber.  What  I  the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words. 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless  they  have  echo'd  o'er  the 
arsenal. 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  clink 
As  a  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar. 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave. 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotwl  like  the  Doge. 

I.  Ber.  Is 't  possible  ?  a  month's  imprisonment  I 
Ko  more  for  Steno  ? 

Doge.  Tou  have  heard  the  offence. 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment :  and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  me!   Gro  to  the  Forty, 
Who  ^»s'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno ; 
They  ul  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt. 

J.  Ber.  Ah  1  dared  I  speak  my  feelings  I 

Doge.  Give  them  breath. 

Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

/.  Ber.  Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge— I  will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  blow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ?— 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

an  accidental  storm  should  arise,  he  was  responsible  with  his 
life.  He  mounted  ^uard  at  the  ducal  pcUace  during  an  in- 
terregnum, and  bore  the  red  standard  before  the  new  doffe 
on  his  inauguration ;  for  which  servioe  his  perquisitee  were 
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Doge.  Tou  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pa- 
geant. 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags ; 
Nav,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  king  ? 

Doge.  Yes— of  a  happy  people. 

J.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  v  emce? 

Doge.  Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty, 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  slaves 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra, 
The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  all. 

/.  Ber.  Yet,  thou  wast  bom,  and  still  hast  livedo 
patrician. 

Doge.  In  evil  hour  was  I  so  bom ;  my  birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 
I  lived  and  toil'd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  Senate ; 
Their  good  and  my  own  honor  were  my  guerdon. 
I  have  fought  and  bled ;  commanded,  ay,  and  con- 

quer 'd ; 
Have  made  and  marr'd  peace  oft  in  embassies. 
As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  countrv's  vantage ; 
Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty. 
Through  almost  sixt^  years,  and  still  for  Yenice, 
My  fathers'  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires. 
Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 
It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view  ^ 
Once  more ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 
Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat  I 
But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this  ? 
Ask  of  the  oleeding  pelican  whv  she 
Hath  ripp'd  her  bosom  ?    Had  the  bird  a  voice, 
She  'd  teU  thee  t  was  for  aU  her  little  ones. 

I.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  Duke. 

Doge.  They  made  me  so ; 

I  sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Betuming  from  my  Boman  embassy. 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not, 
At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure: 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject. 
When  I  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

I.  Ber.  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  win ; 
And  manv  thousands  more  not  less  oppress'd. 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal— will  you  give  it  ? 

Doge.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

J.  Ber.  Which  shall  soon  be  read 

At  peril  of  mv  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

I.  Ber.  Not  thou. 

Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
Contemn'd  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  whole  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs : 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  Senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears ; 
The  native  mariners,  and  civic  troops. 
Feel  with  their  friends :  for  who  is  he  amongst  them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisters. 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution, 
From  the  patricians  ?    And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintain'd 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them 
further : 


the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  two  sUver  basins  from  which  the 
doge  scattered  the  regulated  pittance  which  he  was  pennlt- 
ted  to  throw  among  the  people.*'— Aiolot  imi  xjl  Hou8BAT1» 

79. 
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A  gondola,*  with  one  oar  only,  will 

Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  wnich  glides  by. 

Be  there. 

/.  Bar.  I  will  not  fail. 

Doge.  And  now  retire 

/.  £er.  In  the  full  hope  your  highness  will  not 
falter 
In  your  great  purpose.    Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[JSbie  Ismjd  Bertucdo. 

Doge  (solus).  At  midnight,  oy  the  church  Saints 
John  and  Paul, 
Where  sleep  my  noble  fathers,  I  repaii>- 
To  what  ?  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
IVith  common  rufOianB  leagued  to  ruin  states! 
And  wUl  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault. 


Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 

And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them  ?    Would  they 

could  I 
For  I  should  rest  in  honor  with  the  honored. 
AlasI  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles:  but  I  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals. 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that 's  base  in  Venice, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time. 
Which  never  spare  the  tame  of  him  who  foils. 
But  try  the  Csesar,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert— success. 


^OT  II. 


SOBNB  I.— An  AparifMfU  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Anfflolina  (wife  of  the  Doge)  and  Mftriantift. 

Ang.  What  was  the  Doge's  answer? 

Mar,  That  he  was 

That  moment  sunmion'd  to  a  conference; 
But  t  is  by  this  time  ended.    I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Olidinff  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  retum'd  I 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late: 
And  Time,  which  has  not  tamed  his  nery  spirit, 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame. 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourish 'd  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and,  restless  that  it  would  consume 
Less  hardy  clay— Time  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefii.    Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 
In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  eternity :  his  thoughts, 
His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 
Have  nothmg  of  old  age :  and  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  years. 
Not  their  decrepitude :  and  he  of  late 
Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont. 
Would  he  were  come !  for  I  alone  have  power 
Upon  his  troubled  spirit. 

Mar.  It  is  true. 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  fpreatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  Steno,  and  with  cause : 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Ang.  'T was  a  gross  insult;  but  I  heed  it  not 
Por  the  rash  scomer's  falsehood  in  itself. 
But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Paliero's  soul. 
The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere— austere 
To  all  save  me :  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  it  may  conduct. 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  cannot  suspect  you  ? 

Ang.  Suspect  me  I 

Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scrawl'd  his  lie. 
Grovelling  by  stealth  in  the  moon's  glimmering 

light, 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  act. 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frown'd  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

*  A  gondola  to  not  like  a  oommon  boat,  but  to  as  easUy 
rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two  (thouffh,  of  course,  not  so 
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Mar.  ^T  were  fit 

He  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

Ang.  He  is  so. 

Mar.  WhatI  is  the  sentence  pass'd?  is  he  con* 
demn'd  ? 

Ang.  I  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected. 

Mar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  foul 
scorn? 

Ang.  I  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  cause, 
Nor  ao  I  know  what  sense  oi  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno ; 
But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  the^r 
Have  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acauittanoe. 
Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slander'd  virtue. 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  ? 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Boman  said,  ^*  't  was  but  a  name :  " 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it. 

Mar.  Yet  full  many  a  dame. 

Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  such  a  slander ;  and  less  rigid  ladies. 
Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry 
For  justice. 

Ang.  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 

And  not  the  quality  they  prize :  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  hard  task  to  hold  their  honor, 
If  thev  requhre  it  to  be  blazon 'd  forth  j 
And  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seeming 
As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so ;  they  live  in  others'  thoughts. 
And  would  seem  honest,  as  they  must  seem  fair. 

Mar.  You  have  strange  thoughts  for  a  patrician 
dame. 

Ang.  And  yet  they  were  my  father's;  with  his 
name. 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

Mar.  You  want  none ; 

Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  Republic. 

Ang.  I  should  have  sought  none  though  a  peas- 
ant's bride. 
But  feel  not  lees  the  love  and  gratitude 
Due  to  my  father,  who  besto w'd  mv  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend. 
The  Count  Yal  di  Marino,  now  our  Dog^ 

Mar.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your 
heart? 

Ang.  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow'd. 

Mar.  Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  3r6ais, 


swiftly),  and  often  is  so  from  motiyes  of  piiTaoy*  and,  dsoe 
the  deoaj  of  Veoioe,  of  eoonomj. 
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Prom  your  distress :  were  it  of  public  import, 
You  know  I  neverlsought, would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you ;  but  feeling  now 
Your  ffrief  is  priTate,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  Ugnten  or  divide  it.    Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  detected 
Unfbc'd  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 
And  I  would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you  were. 

Doge.  To  what  I  was  I— have  you  heard  Steno's 
sentence? 

Ang.  No. 

Doge.  A  month's  arrest. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough  ? 

Doge.  Enough  I^yes,  for  a  drunken  galley-slave, 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  nis  master ; 
But  not  for  a  deliberate,  &lse,  cool  villain, 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honor 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang,  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  conviction 
Of  a  patrician  ffuilty  of  a  falsehood: 
All  other  punisnment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honor. 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  honor ; 

They  have  but  their  vile  livee— and  these  are  spared. 

Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  of- 
fence? 

Dogt.  Not  noio ;— being  still  alive,  I  'd  have  him 
live 
Long  as  ^  can;  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death ; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damn'd  his  hundred  judges, 
And  ne  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ana.  Oh  I  haia  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 
Shed  nis  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon. 
Ne'er  from  tmit  moment  could  this  breast  have 

known 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

l>oge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  for 
blood? 
And  he  who  taints  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  it. 
Is  it  the  vain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  blows, 
That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 
Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honor,— 
And,  less  than  honor,  for  a  little  gold  ? 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  bloodf or  treason ? 
Is  T  nothing  to  have  fiUed  these  veins  with  poison 
For  their  once  hc^thful  current  ?  is  it  nothing 
To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mine— the  noblest 

names? 
Is  t  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt 
A  prince  bdore  his  people  ?  to  have  fWd 
In  the  respect  accorded  by  mankind 
To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity 
In  ours  ?— But  let  them  look  to  it  who  have  saved 
him. 

Ang.  Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own  ?    Is  Satan 
saved 
From  wrath  eternal  ? 

Ang.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly— 

Heaven  will  alike  for^e  you  and  your  foes. 

Doge.  Amen  I  May  Heaven  forgive  them  I 

Ang.  And  will  you  ? 

Doge.  Yes,  when  they  are  in  heaven  I 

Ang.  And  not  till  then  ? 

Doge.  What  matters  my  forgiveness?  an  old 
man's, 
Worn  out,  scorn 'd,  spurn 'd,  abused;  what  matters 

then 
My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both 
Being  weak  and  worthless?     I  have  lived  too 

long.— 
But  let  us  change  the  argument.— My  child  I 
My  injured  wife,  the  chfld  of  Loredano, 
The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem'd 
Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend, 
That  he  wa»  linking  thee  to  shame!— Alas  I 
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Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless.    Hadst 

thou 
But  had  a  different  husband,  any  husband 
In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  bbght,  this  brand, 
This  blasphemy  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure, 
To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged  I 

Ang.  I  am  ux)  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me. 
And  trust,  and  honor  me;  and  all  men  know 
That  you  are  just,  and  I  am  true :  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  conunand  ? 

Doge.  'T  is  well. 

And  may  be  better ;  but  whate'er  betide, 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

Ang.  Why  speak  you  thus  ? 

Doge.  It  is  no  matter  why; 

But  I  would  still,  whatever  others  think. 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Ang.  Why  should  you  doubt  it?  haslteverfail'd? 

Doge.  Come  hither,  child ;  I  would  a  word  witit 
you. 
Your  father  was  my  friend ;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when,  oppress'd 
With  his  last  malady,  he  will'd  our  union. 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  lonff  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  m  friendship ; 
His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honorable  safety  from  the  perils. 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A  lonely  and  undower'd  maid.    I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Ang.  I  have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak. 
If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier :  nor  your  offer 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  father's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Dogt.  Thus, 

'T  was  not  a  foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice. 
Nor  the  false  edge  of  l^^  appetite. 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty. 
And  a  young  bride :  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
I  sway'd  such  passions ;  nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men. 
Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
The  drikps  of  pleasure  for  their  vanish 'd  joys ; 
Or  buy  m  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim. 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that 's  honest. 
Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort;  you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Your  father's  choice. 

Ang.  I  did  so ;  I  would  do  so 

In  face  of  earth  and  heaven ;  for  I  have  never 
Repented  for  my  sake ;  sometimes  for  yours. 
In  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 

Doge.  I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  yoa 
harshly; 
I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long ; 
And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend. 
His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again, 
Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skillful  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years ; 
Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches. 
Secured,  by  tne  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right ;  my  best  friend's  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  m  respect  of  years. 
And  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  my  father's  wishes, 
Hallow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
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Joy's  lecoUecticm  is  no  lonp^er  joy, 
While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

Aag.  At  least,  whatever  may  urge,  let  me  implore 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest : 
Tour  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid. 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you. 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'erpower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumbers 

thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  ireshenM  strength. 

Do^.  I  cannot^ 

I  must  not,  if  I  could ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  f ew^ 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights, 
And  I  shall  slumber  well— but  where  ?— no  matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  be 

An  instant— yet  an  instant  your  companion  I 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Bogt.  Come  then, 

My  gentle  child,  forgive  me;  thou  wert  made 
For  Detter  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine, 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toi^^urd  the  deep  vale 
Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  shadow. 
When  I  am  gone— it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 
Within— above— around,  that  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war,— 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  tDos 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  Ups, 
A  shadow  in  thy  ftmcy,  of  a  thing 
Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it , but  remember. 
Let  us  begone,  my  child— the  time  is  pressing. 

\mmnX. 

80BNB  n.— ii  Bettred  /Sjpot  near  \ht  J.rsena2. 

Israel  Bertuooio  and  Philip  Oalendaro. 

Odl.  Howsped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  complaint? 

J.  Ber.  Why,  well. 

ObZ.       Is  \  possiblel  will  he  be  punish'd? 

J.  JBer.  Yes. 

Cdl.  With  what  ?  a  mulct  or  an  arrest  ? 

J.  Ber.  With  death  1— 

(M.  Now  you  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge. 
Such  as  I  counsell'd  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

J.  Ber.  Yes ;  and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate, 
forego 
The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 
And  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 
Leaving  one  scorpion  crush 'd,  and  thousands  sting- 
ing 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen  I 
No,  Calendaro ;  these  same  drops  of  blood, 
Shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

For  their  requital ^But  not  only  his ; 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone : 
Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men. 
But  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 

CqX.  You  have  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast. 
Had  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
I  must  have  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
In  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath. 

J.  Bex,  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not— ell  had 
else  been  marr'd : 
As  t  is,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

CaL  You  saw 

The  Doge— what  answer  gave  he  ? 

J.  Btr,  That  there  was 

No  punishment  for  such  as  Barbaro. 

CaZ.  I  told  you  so  before,  and  that 't  was  idle 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  hands. 

J.  Bex,  At  least, 

It  lull'd  suspicion,  showing^  confidence. 
Had  I  been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
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Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

OoZ.  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Coun* 
cil? 
The  Doge  is  a  mere  puppet2who  can  scarce 
Obtahi  right  for  himself .    Why  speak  to  him ? 

J.  Ber.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

Qal.  Why  not  now  ? 

J.  Ber,  Be  patient  but  till  midnight.    Gret  your 
musters. 
And  bid  our  friends  prepare  their  companies : 
Set  all  in  readiness  to  stxike  the  blow. 
Perhaps  in  a  few  hours;  we  have  long  waited 
For  a  fit  time— that  hour  is  on  the  dial. 
It  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun:  delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.    See 
That  all  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
And  arm'd,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
The  signal. 

OaL       These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  life 
Into  my  veins ;  I  'm  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils :  day  on  day 
Crawl'd  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves. 
Helping  to  swc^  our  tsrrants'  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  out  deal  upon  uiem,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom  I 
I  'm  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

J.  Bex.  We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death  I  the  nave 
Is  chainless.    Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  r 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty? 

CoZ.        All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  tiie  number. 

J.  Ber.  No  matter ;  we  can  do  without.    Whose 
are  they? 

CoX.  Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

2.  Bex.  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all 
those 
Who  are  not  restless,  cold :  but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  darinff 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.    Do  not  aoubt  ihem. 

OdL  I  do  not  doubt  the  elder ;  but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal 
To  enterprise  like  ours :  I  've  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infant  o'er  the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater ; 
And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  behdd  him 
Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain's. 

J.  Bex.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes. 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 
I  have  known  Bertram  long ;  there  doth  not  breathe 
A  soul  more  full  of  hcmor. 

CoZ.  It  may  be  so : 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 
Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife. 
To  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit, 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal :  it  is  weU 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us : 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

J.  Bex.  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  call'd  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths ; 
We  must  foii^  all  feelings  save  the  iyne — 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose — 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country— 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful. 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven, 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

QqX.  But  if  we  fail 

/.  Bex.  They  never  &il  who  die 

In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  Ifinbs   ' 
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The  floor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dead, 
Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  blood, 
Moulder'd  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  hold  • 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many  heroes, 
When  what  is  now  a  handful  shook  the  earth- 
Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  house  I 
Vault  where  two  doges  rest— my  sires  I  who  died 
The  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  fields 
With  a  long  race  of  other  lineal  chie& 
And  sages,  whose  spreat  labors,  wounds,  and  state 
I  have  inherited.— let  the  graves  gape, 
Till  all  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 
And  pour  them  from  tny  portals  to  gaze  on  me ! 
I  call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 
What  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task— 
Their  pure  high  blood,  their  blazon-roll  of  glories. 
Their  mighty  name  dishonored  ali  in  me. 
Not  hy  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 
We  fought  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords  :— 
And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave, 
Who  perishM  in  the  field,  where  I  since  conquered, 
Battling  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 
Of  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  offerM  up 
By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ? 
Spirits  I  smile  down  upon  me ;  for  my  cause 
Is  yours,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours.— 
Your  fame,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine, 
And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race  I 
Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 
Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house's  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter  I " 

BnUr  Israel  Bertuooio. 

L  Ber.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Doge,  A  friend  to  Venice. 

I.  Ber.  »Tishe. 

Welcome,  my  lord,— you  are  before  the  time. 

Doge,  i  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

/.  jBer.  Have  with  you.— I  am  proud  and  pleased 
to  see 
Such  confident  alacrity.    Tour  doubts 
Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispell'd  ? 

Doge.  Not  so— but  I  have  set  my  little  left 
Of  life  upon  this  cast :  the  die  was  thrown 
When  first  I  listen 'd  to  your  treason— Start  not  I 
That  is  the  word ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names. 
Though  I  be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.    When 
I  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragg'd  to  prison,  I  became 
Your  guiltiest  accomplice :  now  you  may. 
If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

I.  Ber.  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most  un- 
merited ; 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

Doge.  Tre/— TTc/— no  matter— you  have  eam'd 
the  right 
To  talk  of  MS.— But  to  the  point.— If  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  render'd  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  m  our  graves. 
Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tom&. 
And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 
Strew  flowers  o'er  her  deliverers'  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed. 
And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
The  annals  of  hereafter ;  but  if  not. 
If  we  should  fail,  employing  bloody  means 
And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end. 
Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ;— thou 
No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

I.Ber,  'T Is  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus, 
Else  I  could  answer.— Let  us  to  the  meeting. 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  We  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  jBer.  We  observed  I 

Let  me  discover— and  this  steel 
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Doge.  Put  up; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses :  look  there— 
What  see  you  V 

I.  Ber.  Only  a  tall  warrior's  statue 

Bestriding  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  duD  moon. 

Doge.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice-rescued  city  :— 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us  or  no  ? 

I.  Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  fantasies ;  there 
are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death. 

I  teU  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though 

felt ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
'Tis  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief, 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians  ? 

J.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder'd  this  before,— ere  you  embark'd 
In  our  great  enterprise.- Do  you  repent  ? 

Doge.  No— but  I  feelj  and  shall  do  to  the  last. 
I  cannot  quench  a  glonous  life  at  once, 
Nor  dwinale  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be. 
And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  some 

pause: 
Yet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling. 
And  knowing  wJiat  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus. 
Which  is  your  best  security.    There 's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fall'n,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress:  the  very  means  I  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such, 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs. 

/.  Ber.  Let  us  away— hark— the  hour  strikes. 

Doge.  On — On — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice— On  I 

/.  Ber.  Say  rather,  'tis   her  freedom's  rising 
peal 

Of  triumph. ^This  way— we  are  near  the  place. 

[Exeunt. 

SOENE  n. — The  House  where  the  Conspirators  meeL 

Daffolino,  Doro,  Bertram,  Fedele  Treviaano, 
Oalendaro,  Antonio  delle  Bende,  etc.,  etc. 

Cal.  (entering).  Are  all  here  ? 

Dag.  All  with  you ;  except  the  three 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  expected  momently. 

Cal.  Where 's  Bertram  ? 

Ber.  Here! 

Cal.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

The  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 

Ber.  I  had  mark'd  out  some :  but  I  have  not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

Cal.  There  is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  faith :  to/io,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent  ?  they  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  signory,*^ 
To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 
But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well  flesh 'd 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs ;  and  I  for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  tliey  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  periah'd. 
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Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore. 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities' 
ashes. 

J.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  yourjposts  I   I  but  remain 
A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  imder  arms. 

CaX.  Farewell,  then,— until  dawn  I 

I,  Ber,  Success  go  with  you  I 

Consp.  We  will  not  fiiil  I— Away  I  My  lord,  fare- 

welll 

[The  Conspirators  salute  the  Doge  and  Israel 

Bertuccw,  and  retire,  headed  by  Philip  Calen-' 

daro.    The  Doge  and  Israel  Bertucdo  remain, 

I,  Ber,  We  have  them  in  the  toil— it  cannot  fail  I 
Now  thou  Yt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt  make 
A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 
Free  citizens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now ; 
CflBsars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crushed  dictators,  as  the  ponidar  steel 
Has  reached  patricians :  but.  until  this  hour, 
What  prince  nas  plotted  for  his  people's  freedom  ? 
Or  risk'd  a  life  to  liberate  his  subjects? 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet. 
Not  gluty  the  never-gorged  Leviathan ! 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise ;— tis  great. 
Ajid  greater  the  reward;  why  stand  you  rapt? 
A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience  I 

Doge.  And  is  it  then  decided  ?  must  they  die  ? 

J.  Ber,  Who  ? 

Doge,  My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy. 
And  manydeeds  and  days— the  senators  ? 

J.  Betr.  You  pass'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  just 
one. 

Doge,  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you; 
Tou  are  a  patriot,  plebeian  Gracchus— 
The  rebels'  oracle,  the  people's  tribune — 
I  bkune  you  not^you  act  in  your  vocation ; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppress'd  you,  and  despised 

you; 
So  they  have  me :  but  ypu  ne'er  spake  with  them ; 
Tou  never  broke  their  oread,  nor  shared  their  salt ; 
Tou  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips ; 
Tou  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wept, 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim'd  their 

smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have : 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  gray,  and  so  are  theirs, 
The  elders  of  the  council :  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing, 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan ; 
And  can  I  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood  ? 
Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide. 

I,  Ber,  Doge  1  Doge  I  this  vaciUation  is  imworthy 
A  child;  if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood, 
Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.    By  heavens!  I'd 

rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent, 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness  I 
Tou  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
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Tour  own  and  that  of  others ;  can  you  shrink  then 
From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires. 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd  from 

milltons? 
Doge,  Bear  with  me  I    Step  by  step,  and  blow  <m 

blow, 
I  will  divide  with  you;  think  not  I  waver: 
Ah  I  no ;  it  is  the  certainty  of  all 
Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 
But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  way. 
To  which  you  only  and  the  night  are  conscious, 
And  both  regardless :  when  the  hour  arrives, 
'T  is  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow. 
Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces, 
And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 
Down  to  the  earth,  strew'd  with  their  bleedinir 

fruit, 
And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenness : 
This  V3UI  I— must  I— have  I  sworn  to  do. 
Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny; 
But  stifi  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 
Must  be,  and  think  what  I  have  beeni    Bear  with 

mel 
I,  Ber,  Reman  your  breast;  I  fM  no  such  re- 
morse. 
I  understand  it  not :  why  should  you  change  ? 
Tou  acted,  and  you  act,  on  your  free  will. 

Doge,  Ay,  there  it  is— you  f^l  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder ; 
You  feel  not— j/ou  go  to  this  butcher-work 
As  if  these  hign-bom  men  were  steers  for  shamUes  I 
When  all  is  over,  you  'U  be  free  and  merry, 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine ; 
But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  thiis  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be. 
Shall  see  and  feel— oh  GodI  oh  Gk)dl  tis  true. 
And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
"  My  own  free  will  and  act,"  and  yet  you  err. 
For  I  toiU  do  this  I    Doubt  not— fear  not ;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice ! 
And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  will. 
Nor  my  own  feelings— both  compel  me  back ; 
But  there  is  hell  within  me  and  aroimd. 
And  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles 
Must  I  abhor  and  do.    Away  I  away  I 
Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Dom)t  not,  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake  aU 

Venice, 
Except  her  slaughter'd  senate:  ere  the  sun 
Be  broad  upon  tne  Adriatic,  there 
Shall  be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood  I 
I  am  resolved— come  on. 

I,  Ber,  With  all  my  soul  I 

Keep  a  firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  passion ; 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee. 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  this  unsliackled  city :  a  true  tyrant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  compunction  which  hath 

wrung  vou 
To  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people. 
Trust  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of^the  state  to  Steno. 
Doge,  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  chord 

which  jars 
AU  nature  from  my  heart.    Hence  to  our  taski 

[JQBeutU. 
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Ber,  (discaeenng  himself).     A  boon,  my  noble 
patxon;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  nappy. 

LUmi,  Thou  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  foir  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import— but  sav  on— 
What  has  occurr'd,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ?— 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab  ? 
Mere  things  of  every  day;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety  ? 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  K>r  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance. 
Are  thinss  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  thank  you ;  but — 

Lioni.                         But  what  ?    You  have  not 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  ny.  and  own  it  not ; 
I  would  not  slay— but  then  I  must  not  save  thee  I 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood 

Ber.  I  come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it  I 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  lira ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  thetwo-edgedsword, 
And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand. 
The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass  I— 
Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow  I 

lAoni,  Wherefore  not  ? 

What  means  this  menace  ? 

Ber,  Do  not  seek  its  meaning, 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee ;— stir  not  forth , 
Whatever  be  stirring;  though  the  roar  of  crowds — 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes— 
The  groans  of  men— the  clash  of  arms— the  sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trumjp,  and  hollow  beU, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alarum  I— (to  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin 's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return  I 

Lioni,  Again,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Ber,  Affain,  I  teU  thee,  ask  not;  but  by  all 
Thou  holaest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven— by  all 
The  souls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthv  both  of  them  and  thee— 
By  all  thou  hast  of  bless'd  in  hope  or  memory— 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter— 
By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me, 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good, 
Bemain  within— trust  to  thy  household  gods. 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  I  now  counsel— but  if  not,  thou  art  lost  I 

Lioni,  I  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder ; 
Surely  thou  ravest  I  what  have  I  to  dread  ? 
Who  are  my  foes  ?  or  if  there  be  such,  why 
Art  tkou  leagued  with  them  ?— t^  /  or  if  so  leagued, 
Whv  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour. 
And  not  before  ? 

Ber,  I  cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning? 

Lioni.  I  was  not  bom  to  shrink  from  idle  threats, 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent. 

Ber.  Say  not  so  I 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

Lioni.  I  am.    Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall  im- 
pede me ! 

Ber.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul!— 
Farewell  I  [OoiTig. 

Lioni.  Stay— there  is  more  in  this  than  my  own 
safety 
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Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  we  must  not  part 

thus: 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  childhood,  signor. 

You  have  been  my  protector :  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets. 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  plav'd  together ; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  M, ; 
Mv  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother;  vears 
Saw  us  together— happy,  heart-full  hours  I 
Oh  GrodI  the  difference 'twizt  those  hours  and  this! 

Lioni.  Bertram,  't  is  thou  who  hast  foivotten  them. 

Ber.  Nor  now,  nor  ever :  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  have  saved  you :  wnen  to  manhood's  growth 
We  sprung,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state. 
As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  B^ixam 
Was  left  unto  the  labors  of  the  humble. 
Still  you  forsook  me  not ;  and  if  my  fortunes 
Have  not  been  towering,  t  was  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me. 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker:  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Would  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like  thee  1 

Lioni.  Whv,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the 
senate? 

Ber.  Nothing. 

Lioni.  I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason. 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night; 
Disbaiided  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
Thou  herdest  not  with  such :  t  is  true,  of  lata 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  telnperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect. 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hoUow  eye 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  moticnis. 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Ber.  Bather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life ! 

Lioni.  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with 
thee,  Bertram ; 
This  is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 
Some  wretch  has  made  ihee  drunk  with  disaffection ; 
But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so ;  thou  wert  good 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
As  vice  and  villainy  would  put  thee  to : 
Confess— confide  in  me— thou  know'st  my  nature. 
What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 
Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  doa 
Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father, 
So  that  our  good  will  is  a  heritage 
We  should  wqueath  to  our  posterity 
Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented ; 
I  say.  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 
Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 
Like  a  sick  girl  ? 

Ber.                   Nay,  question  me  no  further : 
I  must  be  gone. 

Lioni.  And  I  be  murder'd  I— say. 

Was  it  not  thus  thou  said'st,  my  gentle  Bertram  ? 

Ber.  Who  talks  of  murder  ?  what  said  I  of  mur- 
der?— 
'T  is  false !  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word. 

Lioni.  Thou  didst  not ;  but  from  out  thy  wcdfish 
eye. 
So  changed  from  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  gladiator.    If  my  life 's  thine  object, 
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They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Huns 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  b£ck  to  their  tents, 
And  cower'd  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpiet. 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  vou  will  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard ; 
But  if  there 's  much  to  do,  you  '11  wish,  with  me, 
A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber,  F,  Thus  thinking,  I  must  marvel  you  resolve 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Boge.  Such  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.    When 
I  had  o'ermaster'd  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yeam'd  about  my  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 
I  was  most  fain  to  strike ;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 
And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men, 
Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaro, 
I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith : 
To-day  might  find  'monsst  them  a  traitor  to  us. 
As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate ; 
But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands. 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes ;  one  stroke  struck, 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-bom  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts. 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance, 
Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight 
Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more. 
As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 
And  you  will  find  a  narder  task  to  quell 
Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced,  but  till 
That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow, 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside.— 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Boge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  bell. 
Are  the  men  posted  V 

Ber.  F.  By  this  time  they  are ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in  person. 

Doge.  'T  is  well.— Will  the  mom  never  put  to  rest 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o'er  all  the  heavens? 
I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so. 
The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 
Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire. 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.    I  have  wept. 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty; 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion. 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face. 
As  doth  the  puot  of  an  admiral  galley : 
Tet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  r )  it  hath  been 
A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 
Beheld  their  fate  mei|^  in  the  approaching  fight. 
Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish— Yes,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
To  steel  me  to  a  purpose  such  as  made 
Timoleon  immortal,  than  to  fkce 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  war. 

Ber.  F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
You  were  decided. 

Doge.  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  purpose,  when 
Passion  hadtoo  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me ;  this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 
Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent. 
But  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 

*^At  last  the  moment  airlyes  when  the  beU  is  to  be 
sounded,  and  the  whole  of  the  oonspiring  bands  are  watch- 
iniT  in  impatience  for  the  slfimaL   The  nephew  of  the  doffe, 
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Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection. 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong, 
And  justify  their  deeds  imto  themselves. — 
Methinks  the  day  breaks— is  it  not  so  ?  look. 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ;— the  air  puts  on 
A  morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me. 
The  sea  looks  grayer  through  the  lattice. 

Ber.  F.  True, 

The  mom  is  dappling  in  the  sky. 

Doae.  Away  then  1 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  from  Saint  Mark's,  march  on  the  pal- 
ace 
With  all  our  house's  strength :  here  I  will  meet  yoa ; 
The  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
In  separate  columns  at  the  self -same  moment : 
Be  sure  you  post  yourself  at  the  great  gate : 
I  would  not  trust  **  the  Ten  "  except  to  us — 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 
Glut  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagued 

with  us. 
Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  *'  Saint  Mark  I 
The  Grenoese  are  come— ho  I  to  the  rescue  I 
Saint  Mark  and  Liberty  I  "—Now— now  to  action  I 

Ber.  F.  Farewell  then,  noble  uncle  I  we  will  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never  I 

Doge.  Come  hither,  my  Bmuccio— one  embrace ; 
Speea,  for  the  day  grows  broader ;  send  me  soon 
A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you  rejoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound— sound 
The  storm-beU  from  Saint  Mark's! 

[Eont  Bertuccio  Faliero^ 

Doge  (aohia).  He  is  gone,* 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life.    'T  is  done. 
Now  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o'er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial. 
Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey. 
And  for  a  moment,  poised  in  middle  air, 
Suspends  the  m6tion  of  his  mighty  winjra, 
Then  swoops  with  his  unerring  hAk.    Thou  day ! 
That  slowly  walk'st  the  waters!  inarch— march  on — 
I  would  not  smite  i'  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  errs.    And  you,  ye  blue  sea  waves  T 
I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too, 
With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore. 
While  that  of  Venice  fiow'd  too,  but  victorious ; 
Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson ;  no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine. 
But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 
And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this  ? 
I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 
I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 
Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings. 
And  f{une,  and  length  of  days— to  see  this  day  ? 
But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar, 
Shall  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 
Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown ; 
I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 
Benew  its  freedom^ut  oh  1  by  what  means  ? 
The  noble  end  must  justify  them.    What 
Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood?  'tis  false. 
The  blood  of  tjrrants  is  not  human ;  they. 
Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours, 
Until  t  is  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous.— Oh  world! 
Oh  men  1  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  ? 
And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 

and  the  heir  of  his  bouse  (for  be  is  ehfldlesB),  leaves  Fallero 
in  his  palace,  and  goes  to  strike  with  his  own  hand  the  fatal 
summons.   The  doge  is  left  alone. 
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Even  to  the  last  ?  but  let  them  deal  upon  us, 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 
'Tis  but  a  game  of  mutual  homicides, 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
Have  won  with  false  dice— Who  hath  been  our 
Judas? 
l«t  iSftg.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that. 
jBer.  F.  I'll  answer  for  thee— 'tis  a  certidn  Ber- 
tram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giimta. 
Bogt,  Bertram  the  Bergamaskl    With  what  vile 
tools 
We  operate  to  slav  or  save  I    This  creature. 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honors,  and  be  stamp'd  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 
Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph, 
While  Manlius,  wno  hurl'd  down  the  Gaids,  was  cast 
Prom  the  Tarpeian. 


l«t  sag.  He  aspired  to  treason, 

And  sought  to  rule  the  state. 

Bogt,  He  saved  the  state. 

And  sou£[ht  but  to  reform  what  he  revived— 

But  this  IS  idle Come,  sirs,  do  your  work. 

l«t  Big.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove 
you 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

J5er.  F.  Farewell,  uncle  I 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not, 
But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 
Doge.  Tes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go 
forth, 
And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  clogg'd,  hath  failed 

inl 
They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  from  their  g^ty 

thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant. 


^OT  V. 


80BNB  I.— 7%6  HaXl  of  the  OninctZ  of  TVn,  asmn- 
hUd  vsiJth  the  addUianal  /Senators,  toho^  on  the  Trials 
of  the  ConapircUcra  for  the  Treason  of  Marino 
Faliero,  composed  what  was  called  the  Gttmta. — 
OiuirdSy  Officers^  etc,  etc, — Israel  Bertucoio  and 
Philip  Oalendaro  as  Prtwmers.— Bertrazn, 
Lioni,  and  Witnesses,  etc 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  Benintende. 

Ben,  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences, 
But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  the  law :— a  grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.    Alas  I 
That  it  should  faU  to  me !  and  that  my  davs 
Of  office  should  be  stigjmatized  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Against  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank; 
A  city  which  has  open'd  India's  wealth 
To  Europe ;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
O'erwhelming  Attila ;  the  ocean's  queen ; 
Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival  I    'T  is  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city,  these  lost  men 
Have  risk'd  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives— 
So  let  them  die  the  death. 

J.  Ber,  We  are  prepared ; 

Your  racks  have  done  that  for  us.    Let  us  die. 

Ben,  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  giunta 
Will  hear  you ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess. 
Now  is  your  time,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

Ber,  F,  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Ben,  Your  crimes 

Are  f  uUy  proved  by  your  accomplices. 
And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  io  aid  them ; 
Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason :  on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven — 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  ? 

I,  Ber.  Justice  I 

Ben.  What 

Your  object  ? 

I,  Ber,  Freedom  I 

Ben,  You  are  brief,  sir. 

J.  Ber,  So  my  life  grows :  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 
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Ben,  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  l»evity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

I,  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe  me, 
I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  piArdon. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  ? 

I.  Ber.  Gro,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
from  us. 
Or  place  us  there  again ;  we  have  stiU  some  blood  left. 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrench'd 

limbs: 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do ;  for  if  we  die  there — 
And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pan^  already — 
Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  wmch 
You  would  appall  your  slaves  to  further  slavery  I 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent. 
Nor  affirmation  tnith,  if  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie. 
For  a  short  respite— must  we  bear  or  die  ? 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices? 

I.  Ber,  The  senate. 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

I.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people. 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 

Ben.  You  know  the  Doge  ? 

I,  Ber.  I  served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office ;  we  exposed  our  lives, 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 
Alike  by  accusation  or  defence ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Do^, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  senate's  insults. 

Ben.  You  have  held  conference  with  him  V 

I,  Ber,  I  am  weary- 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures : 
I  pray  you  pass  to  judgment. 

Ben.  It  is  coming. — 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Calendaro.  what 
Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  doomed  ? 

Cal.  I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words. 
And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

Ben.  A  further  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

Cal,  Most  true,  it  wHl  do  so ; 

A  former  application  did  so ;  but 
It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did — 

Bea.  What  then? 

CaX.  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  ? 

Ben.  Assuredly. 

Cal,  Whoe'er 

The  culprit  be  whom  I  accuse  of  treason  ? 
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Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 

Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs, 

And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  euilt 

Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 

Until  this  trial— the  decree  is  death. 

Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state, 

Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 

Upon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 

For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance, 

When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 

With  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes,, 

And  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  subject 

Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  grace  in  snatching 

Our  lives  and  country  from  thy  wickedness. 

The  place  wherein  as  j>oge  thou  shouldst  be  painted, 

With  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 

To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 

riun/(  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath,— 

''  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes." 

D(we.  "  His  crimes !  " 

But  let  it  be  so :— it  wiU  be  in  vain. 
The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  name, 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments. 
Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings— 
Your  delegated  slaves— the  people's  tyrants! 
"  Decapitated  for  his  crimes ! "—  Whal  crimes  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts, 
So  that  the  contemplator  might  approve, 
Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  uie  cnmes  arose  ? 
When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 
Let  him  be  told  the  cause— it  is  your  history. 

Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that ;  our  sons  vrm  judge 
Their  fathers'  ludsrment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
As  Doge,  clad  in  tne  ducal  robes  and  cap. 
Thou  Shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giants'  Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested ; 
And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed. 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off ;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
UTOnthy  soull 

Dogt.  Is  this  the  giunta's  sentence  ? 

Ben.  It  is. 

Boge.  I  can  endure  it.— And  the  time  ? 

Ben,  Must  be  immediate.— Make  thy  peace  with 
God: 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  his  presence. 

Doge,  I  am  already ;  and  m  v  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it.— 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated  ? 

Ben.  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure. 
Except  two  thousand  ducats— these  dispose  of. 

Doge.  That 's  harsh.— I  would  have  fain  reserved 
the  lands 
Near  to  Treviso,  which  I  hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil, 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban ;  their  chief,  thy  nephew, 
In  peril  of  his  own  life :  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present.    If 
Thou  wiU'st  a  state  unto  thy  widow'd  princess. 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signers, 

I  share  not  in  your  spoil  I    From  henceforth,  know 
I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone, 
And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

Doqe.  Come! 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but 't  will  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  ? 

Ben.  You  have  nought  to  do,  except  confess  and 
die. 
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The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  is  bare. 
And  Doth  await  without.— But,  above  all. 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ;  they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarmins  at  the  gates, 
But  these  are  closed :  the  Ten,  the  Avo^ulon, 
The  giunta.  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom, 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Doge.  The  Doge ! 

Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thou  shalt 
die 
A  sovereign ;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk. 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  traitors ;  not  so  we. 
Who  in  the  verv  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.    Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolf's ;  but  thou  shalt  fall 
As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee. 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  r^al  fierceness. 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation : 
Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  were 
United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 
As  such  for  ever,  on  the  self-same  spot. — 
Guards  I  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chamber 

[Exeufd. 

SOBKE  n.— Ti^  Doge^s  ApartmenX. 

The  Doge  as  Prisoner^  and  the  Duchess  attending 

him. 

Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  t  were  useless 
all 
To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes  *, 
But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  purtmg  from  thee. 
And  I  will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour. 
Still  falling— I  have  done  with  Time. 

Ang.  Alas! 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  causey 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  union. 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish. 
Didst  promise  at  hie  death,  thou  hast  seal'd  thine 
own. 

Doge.  Not  so :  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse ; 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now— 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Ang.  How  foretold  you  ? 

Doge.  Long  years  ago— so  long,  they  are  a  doubt 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  senate 
And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Convey'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  anger 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 
To  my  reproof :  I  raised  my  hand  and  smote  him. 
Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burthen ; 
And  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  in  mous  wrath  towards  heaven. 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen  from 

him. 
He  tum'd  to  me,  and  said,  *^  The  hour  will  come 
When  he  thou  hast  o'erthrown  shall  overthrow  thee: 
The  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  house. 
The  wisdom  shall  oe  shaken  from  thy  soul. 
And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  upon  thee ; 
Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues ; 
And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 
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Anak.  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 
Aho.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love. 
All  seraph  as  he  is,  I  'd  spurn  him  from  me. 
But  to  our  invocation !— 'T  is  the  hour. 
Anah,  Seraph  I 

From  thy  sphere  I 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  "  the  seven  "  ♦ 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 
Yet  hear! 
Oh  I  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear  I 

And  though  she  nothinff  is  to  thee, 
Tet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell,— and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me, — 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years. 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize, 
Except  in  love,  and  there  Uiou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  seest 

The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great. 
As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  Eden's  gate : 
Tet,  Seraph  dear  I 
Oh  hear  1 
For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing. 
That  thou  forgett'st  in  thine  eternity 
Her  whose  neart  death  could  not  keep  from 
o'erflowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art ! 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 

A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Foreive,  my  Seraph !  that  such  thoughts  appear. 
For  sorrow  is  our  element : 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight. 
Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent. 
The  hour  is  near 
Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandon'd  quite.— 
Appear  I  Appear ! 
SeraphI 
My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here. 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 
Aho.  Samiasal 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air— 
Or  warring  with  the  n>irits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the 
abyss. 
Whose  tenants  dying,  while   their  world   is 
falling. 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn— 
Samiasal 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Manv  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not: 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee. 
Descend  and  share  my  lot  I 
Though  I  be  form'd  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams, 
Thine  immortality  cannot  repay 

*  The  arobangels,  said  to  be  seven  in  number,  and  to  oeoapy 
tlie  elffbth  rank  In  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
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With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.    There  is  a  ray 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 

I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeath'd  us— but  my  heart 
Defies  it:  though  this  life  must  pass  awav, 

Is  thai  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part? 
Thou  art  immortal— so  am  I :  I  f  eel— 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 
Into  Bay  ears  this  truth—"  Thou  liv'st  for  ever !  '* 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 

I  know  not,  nor  would  know: 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almightv  giver 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  woe. 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy ; 
Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o'erwhelm ;  we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us :  with  ihet 

I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow ; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me, 
And  shall  /shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 

No  I  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  me 
thorough. 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still  I  and  I  will  smile. 
And  curse  thee  not :  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As ^but  descend,  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  I 

Anah,  Sister!  sister  1  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

Aho,  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging. 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 

Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight  I 

Aho,  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  They  come  I  ^  comes  I— Azaziel ! 

Aho.  Haste 

To  meet  them  I    Oh  I  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiasa's  breast  I 

Aviah.  Lo  I  they  have  kindled  all  the  west. 
Like  a  returning  sunset:— lo  I 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-color'd  bow. 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path. 
Now  shines  I  and  now,  behold!  it  hath 
Betum'd  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home. 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  cahn  deep. 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sle^. 

Aho.  They  have  touch 'd  earth  I  Samiasal 

Anah.  My  Azaziel! 

[Exeuni. 

80BNB   n. 

Enter  Irad  and  Japhet. 

Irad.  Despond  not :  wherefore  wilt  thou  wander 
thus 
To  add  thv  silence  to  the  silent  night, 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh.  But  they  soothe  me — now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty. 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah! 

irad.  But  she  loves  thee  not. 
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That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  ?  Where  shall  be 
The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 
While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savaee  haunts, 
Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despaired  for  her  ? 
And  can  it  be  I— Shall  yon  exultmg  peak, 
Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star. 
Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 
Ko  more  to  have  the  mommg  sun  break  forth, 
And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 
From  its  tremendous  brow  ?  no  more  to  have 
Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even. 
Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 
1^0  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 
For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 
Nearest  the  stars?  Andean  those  words  ^^nomort'*^ 
Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us, 
And  the  predestined  creeping  thinffs  reserved 
Bvmy  sire  to  Jehovah's  bid(ung?    May 
Me  preserve  them^  and  1  not  have  the  power 
To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 
A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate. 
Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd. 
To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world, 
Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooze 
Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this,  unto 
The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument. 
The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre. 
Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  r    How  much 
Breath  will  be  still'd  at  once  I  All-brauteous  world  I 
So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 
With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 
And  night  by  night,  thy  number'd  days  ana  nights: 
I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 
Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  but  as 
A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 
Upon  thy  cominff  doom  without  a  feeling 
Such  as— Oh  God !  and  canst  thou—       [Be  potiaea. 
A  rushing  wwndfrom  iheeavem  is  heard^ ani^vXs 
oflaugfUer—aftenoards  a  Spirit  passes. 

Japh.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  ? 

SpirUQaughsf,  Halhalhal 

Japh.  By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak  I 

SpirU  Oauqhs).  Ha  I  ha! 

Japh.  By  tne  approaching  deluge  I  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean  I  by 
The  deep  which  wilTlay  open  all  her  fountains  I 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas. 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 
Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me  I 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  homd  laugh  ? 

iSpirtt.  Why  weep'st  thou  ? 

Japh.  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 

Spirit.  Ha !  ha  1  ha  I  [Spirit  vanishes. 

Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a 
world. 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb. 
On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life ! 
How  the  earth  sleeps !  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death ! 
Whv  should  they  wake  to  meet  it  ?  What  are  here, 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like 

things 
Bom  ere  this  djing  world  ?  They  come  like  clouds ! 

[Various  Sjnrits  pass  from  the  cavern. 

Spirit.  Rejoice  I 

The  abhorred  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place. 
But  listen'd  fo  the  voice 

Of  knowledge  without  power. 
Are  nikh  the  hour 
death! 
Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow. 

Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
motion, 
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Shall  they  drop  off.    Behold  their  last  to-monow! 
Earth  shaU  be  ocean ! 
And  no  breath. 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave  I 

Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  stnmg  Despair  hath  died. 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expect^  ebb  which  cometh  not : 
All  shaU  be  void, 
Destroy'd ! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 
Children  of  dust  be  quench'd ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  out  the  unbroken  bine ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain : 
All  merged  within  the  universal  foontahi, 
Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die, 

And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 

Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  ? 
Japh.  (coming forward).    Mvsirel 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire; 
Only  the  evil  shaU  be  put  away 

Fromdav. 
Avaunt  I  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste! 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destrojrs  whom  you  dare  not  deetroj ; 
Hence!  haste! 
Back  to  your  inner  caves! 
Until  the  waves 
Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place. 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roll'd  upon  the  tossing  winds, 
Li  restless  wretchedness  along  all  spsuoe  I 
SpvrU.  Son  of  the  saved ! 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  element ; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent. 
Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ?— No  I 
Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shfdl  m  of  woe-* 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 
Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride. 
The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive. 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive  ? 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed. 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 
Without  such  ^ef  and  countge,  as  should  latiier 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave, 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favor'd  father. 
And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  drown'd  earths 
grave? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 
Except  the  base  and  blind  ? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere, 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here. 
Rather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

Gro,  wretch !  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wre&hes— live! 
And  when  the  annihUating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done. 
Envy  the  slant  patriarchs  then  no  more. 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  onel 
Thyself  for  being  his  son  I 
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Unform'd  forefather  of  mankind— but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds, 
Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites : 
Their  matins  now  draw  nigh— the  east  is  kindling— 
And  thev  will  sing  I  and  day  will  break !  Both  near, 
So  near  the  aw^l  close  I  For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep  \  and  day, 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows, — 
Ay,  day  will  rise ;  but  upon  what  ?— a  chaos, 
Which  was  ere  day;  and  which,  renewed,  makes 

time 
Nothing !  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours  ? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  etemitv 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A  void ;  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man. 
Dies  with  man.  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain ;  as  his^race  will  be 
Devoured  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  world.— 
What  have  we  here  ?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air, 
Ko— oZI  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 
I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  but  their  forms, 
How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 
Of  the  grav  mountain,  scattering  its  mist  I 
And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 
Infernal  immortality  pour'd  forth 
Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 
Welcome  as  Eden.    It  may  be  they  come 
To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world, 
For  which  I  have  so  often  pray 'd— They  cornel 
Anahl  oh,  God  I  and  with  ner 

BnUr  Samiaaa,  Azasiel,  Anah,  and  Aholi- 

bamah. 

Anah.  Japhet  I 

Sam.  Lo  I 

A  son  of  Adam  I 

Aza,  What  doth  the  earth-bom  here. 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

Japh.  Angel!  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high  ? 

Ajza,  Know'st  thou  not,  or  forgett'st  thou,  that  a 
part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  ? 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 
Which  is  condemned ;  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.    Anah!  Anah!  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be,  beloved ! 
Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 
Wken  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  V 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh.         May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 
Will  pardon,  do  so !  for  thou  art  {greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insultmg  son  of  Koah ! 
We  know  thee  not. 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

Mayst  know  me  better ;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

5am.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whatever  thy  gifts, 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  wrath. 

How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong  V 

Japh.  Wrong!  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs;  but 

thou 
Sayst  weU;  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could 

not, 
Deserve  her.    Farewell,  Anah !  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often !  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.    Angel!  orwhate'er 
Thou  art.  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  tnis  beautiful— (/i6«e  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain  V 
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From  what  ? 


Aza. 

Japh.  And  is  it  so, 

That  ye  too  know  not  ?    Angels  I  angels  I  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or,  at  the  least. 
My  sorrow. 

Sam.  Sorrow!  I  ne'er  thought  till  now 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded 
them? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost. 

Aho.  So  be  it! 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  immortalitv  of  agonies 
WithSamiasal 

Anah.  Sister!  sister!  speak  not 

Thus. 

Axa.  Feareet  thou,  my  Anah  ? 

Anah.  Tes,  for  thee : 

I  would  resiffn  the  (greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mme.  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  hkn^  then  1  for  the  seraph  thou 
Hast  left  me !    That  is  nothins,  if  thou  nast  not 
Left  thy  God  too!  for  unions  like  to  these. 
Between  a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.    We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die ;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest :  but  if  he  can  swot  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah !  he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  tis  /  and  those  who  are  withnei 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  weU-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.    Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption !  or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers, 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she. 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth ! 

.  Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we. 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  bom  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins,— strons  Cain !  who  was  beffotten 
In  Paradise,— would  mingle  with  Seth's  children  F 
Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotase  ? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh.  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah ! 
Too  much  of  the  forefather  whom  thou  vauntest 
Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which 

springs 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a  brother's! 
But  thou,  my  Anah  I  let  me  call  thee  mine. 
Albeit  thou  art  not ;  't  is  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.    Mv  Anahl 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abed 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainites.  save  in  beauty, 
For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favor 

Aho.  (interrupting  him).  And  wouldst  thou  have 
her  like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul  ?    If  J  partook  thy  thought, 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  her  I — 
Get  thee  hence^,  son  of  Noah ;  thou  makest  strife. 

Japh.  Offspnng  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so ! 

Aho.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth ;  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  Grod  and  him  ? 
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Jehovah's  late  decree, 
And  not  inquired  their  Makers  breath  of  me : 
Bat  ignorance  must  ever  be 
Apart  of  sin; 
And  even  the  spirits'  knowledge  shall  grow  less 

As  they  wax  proud  within; 
For  Blindness  is  the  nrst-bom  of  lixcess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  stay'd, 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 

By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid : 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equids.    Hence  I  away  I  away  I 

Or  stay. 
And  lose  etemify  bv  that  delay. 
Ata.  And  thou  I  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden, 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here  ? 
Bofh.  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere, 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  Gk>d. 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselyes,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do:  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space ;  together 
riet  us  still  walk  the  stars.    True,  earth  must 
diel 
Her  race,  retum'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 
And  much  which  she  inherits :  but,  oh !  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroyed. 
Without  inyolying  eyer  some  yast  yoid 
In  the  immortal  ranks?  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell ;  his  burning  will 
Bather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure  I 
But  ye  who  still  are  pure! 
Serajpj^I  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  <me, 

Think  how  he  was  undone  I 
And  think  if  temptinff  man  can  compensate 
For  heayen  desired  too  late  ? 
Long  haye  I  warr'd. 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star, 
Leaying  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 
I  loyed  him— beautiful  he  was :  oh  heayen  f 
Saye  his  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  eyer  like  to  Satan's  I    Would  the  hour 

In  which  he  fell  could  eyer  be  forgiyen  I 
The  wish  is  impious :  but.  oh  ye  I 
Yet  undestroy'd,  be  warned!  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice: 
He  hath  not  tempted  you :  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt: 

But  man  hath  listen'd  to  his  yoice. 
And  ye  to  woman's— beautiful  she  is, 
The  serpent's  yoice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  yanquish'd  dust ;  but  she  wiU  draw 
A  second  host  from  heayen,  to  break  heayen's  law. 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly ! 
Ye  cannot  die; 
But  they 
Shall  nass  away, 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 

For  perishable  clay. 
Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gaye  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  differeth  m>m  theirs 
In  all  but  suffering  I  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs- 
Bom  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with 
cares; 
And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil  ? 
Eyen  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  unshorten'd  by  God's  wrath, 
Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spoil. 
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Aho.  Let  them  fly  I 

I  hear  the  yoice  which  says  that  all  must  die 
Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died ; 
And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared, 
While  from  below 
The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heayen's  oyerflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared. 
It  seems;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  G^od  in  yain. 
Sister!  since  it  is  so, 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  yain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe. 
Let  us  resign  eyen  what  we  haye  adored, 
And  meet  the  waye,  as  we  would  meet  the  swcMPd, 

If  not  unmoyedf,  yet  undismay'd. 
And  wailing  less  fbr  us  than  those  who  shall 
Suryiye  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall, 

And,  when  the  ftttal  waters  are  allay'd. 
Weep  for  the  m]rriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  seraphsl  to  your  own  eternal  snore. 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die. 
And  yours  to  liye  for  eyer : 
But  wmch  is  best,  a  dead  eternity. 
Or  liying ,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giyer. 
Ooey  him,  as  we  shall  obey; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  day 
An  hour  beyond  his  wiU; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace. 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
FindstilL 
Flv! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heayen* 
Think  that  my  loye  still  mounts  with  thee  on  ni|^ 

Samiasal 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 
'T  is  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  we^^ 
Farewell  I    Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep  I 
Anah.  And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 
Azaziell 
Oh  my  heart !  my  heart! 

Thy  prophecies  were  true ! 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 
The  blow,  though  not  unlook'd  lor,  falls  as  new: 
But  yet  depart ! 
Ah!  why? 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee— fly ! 
My  pangs  can  be  but  brief ;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heayen  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race ! 
Our  doom  is  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone. 
But  to  the  spirits  who  haye  not  disdain'd 
To  loye  us,  cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  li£h  been  hml V 
From  his  once  archangelic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world : 
And  thou,  Azaziel!  No— 
Thou  shidt  not  suffer  woe 
Forme.    Away!  nor  weep! 
Thou  canst  not  weep ;  but  yet 
Mayst  suffer  more,  not  weeping :  then  f  orset 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  aU-stranjgling  oeep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.    Fly !  fly ! 
Being  gone,  'twill  be  less  difficult  to  die. 
Japh.  Oh  say  not  so ! 

Father!  and  thou,  archangel,  thou  I 
Surely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 

That  pure  seyere  serenity  of  brow : 
Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shors> 
Saye  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more  I 
Noah,  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 
If  not  within  tny  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 
Do  God  no  wrong! 
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The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  he  safe, 
As  was  the  eaglets  nestling[  once  within 
Its  mother's— Xet  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements  I    Heea  not  their  din  I 
A  hrighter  world  than  this,  where  thon  shalt 

breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore : 
These  darken'd  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[Azazid  and  8(xmia»a  py  off  and.  diM/ppear 
with  Anoh  and  AhoiSbamah. 
Japk.  They  are  gone!    They  have  disappear'd 

amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  and  never  more, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life, 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. 

Quyrua  of  MortaU. 

Oh  son  of  Noah  I  mercy  on  thy  kind  I 
What !  wilt  thou  leave  us  all— all— oil  behind  ? 
While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife, 
Thou  sitt'st  within  thv  guarded  ark  ? 
A  Mother  (offering  her  infant  to  Japhet).  Oh  let 
this  child  embark  I 
I  brought  him  forth  in  woe. 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  mv  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  bom  ? 
What  hath  be  done— 
My  unwean'd  son — 
To  move  .Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  ? 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy, 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath  ? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth  I 
Or  cursed  be-— with  him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray'd  I 
Japh.  Peace  I  t  is  no  hour  for  curses,  but  for 
prayer. 

Chorus  of  MortdU. 

For  prayer!  I! 
ALud  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend, 
When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  bend 

And  burst. 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend, 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst  ? 

Accursed 
Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire  I 
We  deem  our  curses  vain ;  we  must  expire ; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst. 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omniootent, 
Since  we  must  fall  the  same  r 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame. 

To  make  a  world  for  torture.—  Lo !  they  come. 
The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  rage ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  Nature  dumb  I 

The  forest's  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  unsprung. 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower. 
Or  Adam  lus  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung). 
So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age. 
Are  overtopp'd. 
Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopp'd. 


Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 

Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies— 

They  meet  the  seas. 
And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes. 
Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly !  and  take  thine  ease 
In  thine  allotted  ocean4ent': 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  element, 
The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days : 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise  I 
A  Mortal.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread, 
let.as^M  word, 
Be  the  decree  adored  I 
Hegave me  life— he  taketh but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone. 

Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past. 
For  that  which  is : 
For  all  are  his. 
From  flrst  to  last- 
Time— space— eternity— life— death— 
The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown* 
He  made,  and  can  unmake ; 
And  shall  J,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath. 

Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 
No ;  let  me  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  faith. 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake  I 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Where  shall  we  fly  ? 
Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  aouble  roar, 

To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still, 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill. 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Enter  a  Woman. 

Woman.  Oh,  save  me,  save  I 
Our  valley  is  no  more: 

My  father  and  my  father's  tent. 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds. 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday  bent 
And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds, 
The  little  rivulet  which  fre&en'd  all 
Our  pastures  green. 
Nor  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  climb'd  this  mora, 

I  tum'd  to  bless  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appear'd  about  to  fall ; — 

And  now  they  are  not  !— 
Why  was  I  bom  ? 

Japh.  To  die  I  in  youth  to  die  1 

Ana  happier  in  that  doom, 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 

Which  I 
Am  thus  condemn 'd  to  weep  above  in  vain. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain  ? 

[The  waters  rise;  Men  fly  in  every  direction; 
many  are  overtaken  b}f  me  waves;  the  Chorus 
of  Mortals  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up  th» 
mountains  ;  Japhet  remains  upon  a  rock^  usMk 
the  Ark  floats  towards  him  in  the  distance. 
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From  which  he  first  expressed  the  soul,  and  gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischief  he  had  done. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 
A  mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  jiprave ; 
And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 
A  sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 
Here 's  that  which  deified  him— let  it  now 
Humanize  thee ;  my  surly,  chiding  brother, 
Fledge  me  to  the  Greek  god  I 

Sal.  For  all  thy  realms 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  our  countiy's  creed. 

Bar.  That  is  to  say,  thou  thinkest  him  a  hero, 
That  he  shed  blood  bv  oceans ;  and  no  god, 
Because  he  turned  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment, 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old.  inspires 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  his  toil. 
And  fear  her  danger ;  opens  a  new  world 
When  this,  the  present,  palls.    Well,  then  /pledge 

thee 
And  Mm  as  a  true  man^  who  did  his  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drinks. 

SaX.  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour  ? 

8ar.  And  if  I  did,  ^  were  better  than  a  trophy, 
Being  bought  without  a  tear.    But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me. 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest. 
(2b  the  Cupbearer.)  Boy,  retire. 

[ExU  Cujihearer. 

Sal.  I  would  but  have  recalled  thee  from  thy 
dream; 
Better  by  me  awaken'd  than  rebellion. 

Sar.  Who  should  rebel  ?  or  why  V  what  cause  V 

Sretext? 
e  lawful  king,  descended  from 
A  race  of  kinffs  who  knew  no  predecessors. 
What  have  I  aone  to  thee,  or  to  the  people. 
That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me  ? 

Sal.  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  sp^  not. 

Sar.  But 

Thou  think'st  that  I  have  wrong'd  the  queen :  is  t 
not  so? 

Sal.  Think  !  thou  hast  wrong'd  her  I 

Sar.  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendor  of  her  station. 
Respect,  the  tutelage  or  Assyria's  heirs, 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 
I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed— for  state. 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 
If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 
Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

Sal.  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme :  my  blood 
disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salemenes'  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord  I 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passion 

*  **  For  this  ezpeditioii  he  took  only  a  small  chosen  body  of 
the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops.  In  the  first  day*s  march 
he  reached  Anchialus,  a  town  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  king  of  Assyria,  Sardanapalus.  The  fortifications,  in 
their  magnitude  and  extent,  still,  in  Arrlan's  time,  bore  the 
character  of  greatness,  which  the  Assyrians  appear  singu- 
larly to  have  affected  in  works  of  the  kind.  A  monument 
representing  Sardanapalus  was  found  there,  warranted  by 
an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  of  course  in  the  old 
Assyrian  language,  which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill, 
interpreted  thus;  *  Sardanapalus.  son  of  Anacjmdaraxes,  in 
one  day  founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  Eat,  drink,  play: 
all  other  human  joys  are  not  worth  a  fillip.'  Supposing  this 
yeraion  nearly  exact  (for  Arrian  says  it  was  not  quite  so), 
whether  the  purpose  has  not  been  to  invite  to  civil  order  a 
people  disposed  to  turbulence,  rather  than  to  recommend  im- 
moderate luxury,  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  questioned. 
What,  indeed  could  be  the  object  of  a  king  of  Assyria  in 
founding  such  towns  in  a  country  so  distant  from  his  cap- 
ital, and  so  divided  from  it  by  an  immense  extent  of  sandy 
deserts  and  lofty  mountains,  and,  stUl  more,  how  the  inhab- 
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With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  Is  silent. 

Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother  ? 

Sal,  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  wiU  govern. 

Sar.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves  I  they 
murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  in  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  GrangeB ; 
Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws. 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramios. 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

Sal.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines, 
And  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities : 
There  's  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  one  day— what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame. 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 
Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

Sal.  'Tis  most  true; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities. 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse. 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sar.  Shame  me  I    By  Baal,  the  cities,  moogh 
well  built, 
Are  not  more  jp^oodly  than  the  verse  I    Say  what 
Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule. 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why.  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human :  hear— ^'  Sardanapalus, 
The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest 's not  worth  a  fillip."* 

Sal.  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription. 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects  I 

Sar.  Oh.  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  up 
edicts— 
"  Obey  the  king— contribute  to  his  treasure— 
Recruit  his  phalanx— spill  your  blood  at  biddings 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil." 
Or  thus— ^^  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy." 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 
For  me.  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Un^iproaning  to  the  tomb :  I  take  no  license 
Which  I  deny  to  them.    We  all  are  men. 

Sal.  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods— 

Sar.  In  dust 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 
Talk  not  of  such  to  me  I  the  worms  are  gods ; 
At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods. 
And  died  for  lack  of  further  nutriment. 

itants  could  be  at  onoe  in  ciroumstanoes  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  intemperate  joys  whioh  their  prince  has  been 
supposed  to  have  recommended,  is  not  obvious:  but  it  may 
deserve  observation  that,  in  that  line  of  coast,  the  sootiiero 
of  Lesser  Asia,  ruins  of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alei- 
ander,  yet  barely  named  in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the 
adventurous  traveller  by  their  magnifloence  and  elegance. 
Amid  the  desolation  which,  under  a  singularly  barbaHan 
government,  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  daily  spreadinir 
In  the  finest  countries  of  the  globe,  whether  more  from  soil 
and  climate,  or  from  opportunities  for  commerce,  extraor- 
dinary means  must  have  been  found  for  communities  to 
flourish  there ;  whence  it  may  seem  that  the  measures  of 
Sardanapalus  were  directed  by  juster  views  than  have  been 
commonly  ascribed  to  him ;  but  that  monarch  having  beeo 
the  last  of  a  dynasty  ended  by  a  revolution,  obloquy  on  his 
memory  would  foUow  of  course  from  the  policy  of  bis  sao- 
cessors  and  their  partisans.  The  inconsistency  of  traditloDi 
concerning  Sardanapalus  is  striking  in  IModorut's  aoeouot 
of  him."— MrnroBD's  Greece,  voL  ix.,  p.  811. 
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I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image ; 

To  die  is  no  lees  natural  than  those— 

Acts  of  this  clay !    T  is  tme  I  have  not  shed 

Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 

My  name  becune  the  synonvm  of  death— 

A  terror  and  a  trophy.    But  for  this 

I  feel  no  penitence ;  mv  life  is  love: 

If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 

Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assvrian  vein 

Hath  flow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 

Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 

On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear : 

If  then  they  hate  me,  't  is  because  I  hate  not : 

If  they  rebel,  t  is  because  I  oppress  not. 

Oh,  men !  yemust  be  ruled  witn  scythes,  not  sceptres, 

Ajid  mow'd  down  like  the  grass,  else  aU  we  reap 

Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 

Of  discontents  infecting  the  f^  soil, 

Making  a  desert  of  fertility.— 

1 11  thmk  no  more. ^Within  there,  ho  I 

Enter  im  AUenjdIafnt, 

8ar.  Slave,  tell 

The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  crave  her  jMresence. 

Attend.  King,  she  is  here. 

Myrrha  enten. 

8ar.  {apart  to  Attendant).  Away  I 
(Addressing  Myrrha. )  Beautiful  being ! 

Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 
It  throbb'd  for  thee,  and  here  tnou  comest :  let  me 
Deem  that  some  unknown  influence,  some  sweet 

oracle.  • 
Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen, 
In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Mtfr.  There  doth. 

Sar.  1  know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name : 

What  is  it  ? 

Myr.  In  my  native  land  a  god. 

And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  god's, 
Exalted ;  yet  I  own  't  is  only  mortal ; 
For  what  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy— 

That  is,  it  would  be  happy ;  but 

[Myrrha  pauses. 

Sar.  There  comes 

Por  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  hapinness :  let  me  remove 
The  barrier  whicn  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal'd. 

Myr.  My  lord  !— 

Sar.  Mylord— my  king— flire— sovereign  I  thus  it 
is— 
For  ever  thus,  address'd  with  awe.    I  ne'er 
Can  see  a  smile,  unless  in  some  broad  bsmquefs 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 
Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality, 
Or  I  have  quaff 'd  me  down  to  their  alMtsement. 
M3rrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 
Lord— king— sire— monarch— nay ,  time  was  I  prized 

them; 
That  is,  I  suffer'd  them— from  slaves  and  nobles ; 
But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love. 
The  lips  whicn  have  been  press'a  to  mine,  a  chill 
Comes  o'er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

Myr,  Would  that  we  could  I 

Sar.  And  dost  thou  feel  this  ?— Why  ? 

Myr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  canst 
never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  is— 

Myr,  The  true  value  of  a  heart ; 

At  least,  a  woman's. 

Sar.  I  have  proved  a  thousand— 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 
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Myr,  Hearts? 

Sar.  I  think  soi. 

Myr,  Not  one  I  the  time  may  come  thou  maysL 

Sar.  It  wilL 

Hear ,  Myrrha ;  Salemenes  has  declared— 
Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belos, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I^- 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
InperiL 

Myr,     He  did  well. 

Sar.  And  sayst  thou  so  ? 

Thou  whom  he  spum'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers. 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

Myr,  I  should  do  both 

More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.    But  thou  spak'st  of  peril — 
Peril  to  thee 

Sar,  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Modes— and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what— a  labyrinth  of  things- 
A  maze  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries : 
Thou  know'st  the  man— it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest.  Come,  we  11  think  no  more  on  t^ 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Myr.  'T  is  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.    Thou  hast  not 
Spum'd  his  sage  cautions  ? 

Sar,  What  ?— and  dost  thou  tear  ? 

Myr.  Fear  I  I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear 
death? 
A  slave^and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

Myr,  I  love. 

Sar,  And  do  not  I  ?    I  love  thee  f ar— fto  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced  ;~yet  I  blench  not. 

Myr,  That  means  thou  lovest  nor  thyself  nor  me; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself. 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.    This  is  too  rash  : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost. 

Sar.  Lost  I— why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who 
dared 
Assume  to  win  them  ? 

Myr.  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ?    When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sar,  Myrrha? 

Myr.         Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiled 
Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  pimishment 
Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I  am  your  subject ! 
Master,  I  am  your  sCive  I  Man,  I  have  loved  you  I— 
Loved  you,  I  Know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness. 
Although  a  Greek,  and  bom  a  foe  to  monarchs- 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters— an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  tnat  passion  than  by  chains  I 
Still  I  have  loved  you.    If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature. 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  P 

Sar.  Save  me,  my  beauty  I    Thou  art  very  fair, 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love— not  safety. 

Myr,  And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 

Sar,  I  sp^ik  of  woman's  love. 

Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last 

sighs 
Too  oftSa  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian  I  thou  speakM  music. 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favorite  pastime 
Of  thy  ftu:  father-land.  Kay,  weep  not--oalm  theSb 
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And  vainer  fears.    Within  there  I— Ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  must  make  a  prison  of  ourpaGu^, 
At  least  we  '11  wear  our  fetters  jocundly : 
If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 
Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.    Hoi  within  there  I 

[Exit  8arda,napalus, 
Myr,  (sola).  Why  do  I  love  tms  man  ?    My  coun- 
try's diauffhters 
Love  none  but  heroes.    But  I  have  no  country  I 
The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.    I  love  him ; 
And  that 's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain- 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.    Be  it  so : 
The  hour  is  coming  when  he  '11  need  all  love, 
And  find  none.    To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when 

highest 
Would  luive  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed : 


I  was  not  made  for  either.    Ck)uld  I  save  him, 
I  should  not  love  him  better,  but  mysel£  ; 
And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  udlen 
In  my  own  thoughts,  by  lovmg  this  soft  stanngen 
And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians. 
The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 
Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  tbose 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  hm^ 
'Twixt  nion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart. 
He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  sad 

triumph. 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 
If  not.  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still. 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign. 
May  show  him  how  alone  a  king  can  teave 
His  throne.    I  must  not  lose  him  from  my  sisht. 
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SOBNB  l.'-The  Portal  of  the  same  BaU  of  the 

Palace. 

Bdeses  (solus).  The  sun  goes  down :  methinks  he 
sets  more  slowly. 
Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire. 
How  lid  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  clouds. 
Like  the  blood  he  predicts  I    If  not  in  vain, 
Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 
I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  readmg  ray  by  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  time  tremble 
For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  'tis  the  furthest 
Hour  of  Assyria's  years.    And  yet  how  calm  I 
An  earthquiuce  should  announce  so  great  a  fall— 
A  summer's  sun  discloses  it.   Yon  msk. 
To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem'd  everlasting ;  but  oh,  thou  true  sun  I 
The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live. 
As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 
Him  who  bestows  it.  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 
Thy  lore  unto  calamity  V   Why  not 
Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 
All-glorious  burst  from  ocean  ?  why  not  dart 
A  hesJD.  of  hope  athwart  the  future  vears. 
As  of  wrath  to  its  dsys  ?    Hear  me !  oh,  hear  me  I 
I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant— 
I  have  gazed  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 
And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  midday  beams. 
When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.   I  have  watcn'd 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee. 
And  sacrifice^  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee. 
And  ask'd  oi  thee,  and  thou  hasi  answer 'd— but 
Only  to  thus  much :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks- 
Is  gone— and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge. 
To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 
Its  hues  of  dying  glory.  Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ?    'T  is  a  sunset ; 
And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay. 

Enter  Arbaoes,  by  an  inner  door, 

Arb.  Beleses,why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ?    Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  ffod 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscover'd  day  ? 
Our  business  is  with  night— t  is  come. 

^el.  But  not 

Grone. 

Arh,  Let  it  roll  on— we  are  ready. 

Bel.  Yes. 

Would  it  were  over ! 
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Arb.  Does  the  prophet  d<ml^ 

To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

Bel.  I  do  not  doubt  of  victory— but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that.    Meanttma 
I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  speais 
As  will  out-sparkle  our  aflies— your  planets. 
There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.  Theshe-Ung, 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  mates.   The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 
The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
Quaff 'd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

Bel.  'Twasabrave(Mie. 

Arb.  And  is  a  weak  one— t  is  worn  out — weH 
mend  it. 

Bel.  Art  sure  of  that  ? 

Arb.  Its  founder  was  a  hunta?— 

I  am  a  soldier— what  is  there  to  fear  ? 

Bel.  The  soldier. 

Arb.  And  the  priest,  it  may  be :  but 

If  you  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines  ?  why  stir  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine? 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky  I 

Arb.  I  look. 

Bel.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Arb.  A  fair  summer's  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

B^.  And  midst  them,  man: 

Yon  earliest,  and  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well  ? 

Bd.  'T  is  thy  natal  ruler— thy  birth  planet 

Arb.  (totiching  his  scabbard).  My  star  is  m  this 
scabbard:  when  it  shines, 
It  shall  out-dazzle  comets.    Let  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.  When  we  conqoflTi 
They  shall  have  temples— ay.  and  priests — and  ibou 
Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of —what  gods  thou  wilt ; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just. 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout. 

Bel.  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave-tboD 
hast  not 
Seen  me  turn  back  from  battle. 

Arb.  No ;  I  own  thet 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain. 
As  skilful  in  Ghaldea's  worship:  now, 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 
And  be  the  warrior? 

Bel.  Why  not  both  ? 
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Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.    Heaven  itself 
Seem'd  to  consent,  ana  all  events  were  friendly, 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness ;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant. 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one; 
Ajid,  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant. 

Arh,  Four  servant! 

BeL  Why  not  ?  better  than  be  slave. 

The  pardMCd  slave  of  shA  Sardanapalus  I 

JViterPania. 

Pan.  My  lords.  I  bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Arh,  It  IS  obeyed  ere  spoken. 

Bd,  Notwithstanding, 

Let 's  hear  it. 

Pan,  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Bepair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

Bel,  With  our  troops  ? 

Pcm,  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arh.  But 

Bel.  Itmustbeobey'd: 

Say,  we  depart. 

Pom.  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

Bel.  loMe),  Ay  I 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan.  I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honor  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Tour  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not. 

[ExiU  Pania. 

Bel.  ^oto  then  obey  I 

Arh.  Doubtless. 

Bel.  Yes,  to  the  gates 

That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison- 
No  further. 

Arh,  Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed  I 

The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension. 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  ana  me. 

Bel.  Graves  I 

Arh.  If  I  thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mme. 

Bel.  It  shall  have  work  enough. 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augurest ; 
At  present,  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence  ? 

Arh.  Why.  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear  ?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs— 
Pardon  and  poison—favors  and  a  sword— 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time— 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  trcM,  bloodless— 

Bel,  But  wUl  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

Arh,  I  doubt  it. 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  viceroyalties. 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path  I  I  know  not  how. 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel,  Let  us  but  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we  11  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arh.  'T  will  be  shortened  at  the  gates, 

It  may  be. 

Bel,  No ;  they  hardly  will  risk  that. 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls. 
Where  we  are  known,  and  may  have  partisans : 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  long;er  with  the  living.    Let  us  hence. 

^r&.  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  lif( 
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Bd.  Fool!  hence— what  else  should 
i^rm'd 
Mean  ?    Let  us  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  noaFch. 

Arh.  Towards  our  provinces  ? 

Bel,  No ;  towards  your  kingdom. 

There 's  time,  there 's  heart,  and  hope,  and  power, 

and  means. 
Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  in  full  scope.— 
Away  I 

Arh.  And  I  even  yet  repenting  must 
Belapse  to  guilt  I 

Bel.  Self-defence  is  a  virtue, 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right.    Away,  I  say  I 
Let 's  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and 

choking, 
And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  nightshade— hence  I 
Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  fmrther  council. 
Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  zeal ; 
Our  quick  departure  ninders  our  good  escort. 
The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  from  nence : 
Nay,  there's  no  other  choice,  but— hence,  I  say  I 

[JSsit  wiih  Arhaces^  who  foUows  rdudatdly. 

Enter  Sardanapalus  and  Salemenes. 

Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodahed, 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy: 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  ^dle. 

Sal.  Yes« 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why.  what  wouldst  have  me  do  f 

Sal.  Undo  what  you  nave  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon  ? 

Sal.  Beplace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  your 
temples. 

Sar.  That  were  tyrannical. 

Sal.  But  sure. 

Sar,  We  are  so. 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  frontier? 

Sal.  They  are  not  there  yet— never  should  tb^ 
be  so. 
Were  I  well  listened  to. 

Sar.  ^^7\  ^  ^^  listened 

Lnpartially  to  thee— why  not  lo  them  ? 

Sal.  You  may  know  that  hereafter ;  as  it  is, 
I  take  my  leave,  to  order  forth  the  raard. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet? 

Sal.  Siie, 

Dispense  with  me— I  am  no  wassailer: 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchante. 

Sar.  Nay,  but 't  is^t  to  revel  now  and  then. 

Sal.  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  those 
who  revel 
Too  oft.    Am  I  permitted  to  depart  ? 

Sar.  Yes Stay  a  moment,  my  good  Salemenes, 

My  brother,  my  beit  subject,  better  prince 

Than  I  am  king.  You  should  nave  been  the  monarch, 

And  I— I  know  not  what,  and  care  not ;  but 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kind. 

Though  oft-reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies. 

If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel, 

That  is,  their  lives— it  is  not  that  I  doubt 

The  advice  was  sound ;  but,  let  them  live :  we  will 

not 
Cavil  about  their  lives— so  let  them  mend  them. 
Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep. 
Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 

Sal.  Thus  you  nm 

The  risk  to  sleep  forever,  to  save  traitors — 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet. 

Sar.  Tempt  me  not : 

My  word  is  past. 

Sal.  But  it  may  be  recall'd. 

Sar.  'TIS  royal. 
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Yet  none  of  those  who  went  befoie  have  reach'd 

The  acm6  of  Sardanapalus,  who 

Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace— the  sole  true  glory. 

Sat.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.    What  is  it  that  we  seek  ? 
Enjoyment  I    We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it, 
And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes, 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam,  No; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  kinff  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in  jubilee. 

Bar,  Art  sure  of  that  ?    I  have  heard  otherwise ; 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zamt.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so  I—T  is  impossible. 
What  cause? 

Sar.         What  cause  ?  true,— fill  the  goblet  up  ? 
We  will  not  think  of  them :  there  are  none  such, 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt,  Guests,  to  my  pledge  I 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king— the  monarch,  say  I  ? 
The  god  Sardanapalus  I 

[Zames  and  the  Ghtests  hnedy  and  exclaim — 

Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  Saxdanapalus  I 

[It  thunders  as  they  kneei;  some  start  up  in 
confusion. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends  ?  in  that  strong 


His  father  gods  consented. 

Myr,  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety  ? 

Sar,  Impiety  I— nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
Before  me  can  be  gods.  1 11  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.    But  anse.  my  pious  Mends ; 
Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there : 
I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipped. 

AU.  Both— 

Both  you  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects. 

Sar.  Methinks  the  thunders  still  increase :  it  is 
An  awful  night. 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

Sar.  That 's  true,  my  Myrrha ;  and  could  I  convert 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 
I  'd  do  it. 

Myr.       Thou  'rt  no  god.  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  sooa  and  general. 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  your  gods,  then, 

Who  can,  and  do  not  ? 

Myr.  Do  not  speak  of  that. 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar.  True,  they  love  not  censure 

Better  than  mortals.    Friend,  a  tnought  has  struck 

me: 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air  worshippers  ?  that  is,  when  it  is  angry, 
And  pelting  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  moimtain. 

Sar.  Tes.  when  the  sun  shines. 

Myr.  And  I  would  ask,  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroof 'd  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low  V 

Alt.  The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well ; 
The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king's, 
And  homage  is  their  priae. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guests. 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

AU.  Pardon !  sire : 

We  honor  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark  I  what  was  that  ? 

Zam.  That!  nothing  but  the  Jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 
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It  is 


Take 
I  am 


AU.  It  sounded  like  the  dash  of — Hark  agidn! 

Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof  . 

Sar.  No  moie. 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order  ? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know'st. 
Who  in  thy  country  threw 

Enter  Pania,  with  his  sword  and  garments  bloody  ond 
disordered.     27ie  Quests  rise  in  confitsion. 

Pan.  (to  the  Guards).  Look  to  the  portals; 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without. 
Yourarmsl  Toarmsl  The  king 'sin  danger.  Mod- 

arch. 
Excuse  this  haste,— t  is  fitith. 

Sar.  Speak  on. 

Pan. 
As  Salemenes  fear'd ;  the  faithless  satrai 

Sar.  You  are  wounded— give  some  wme. 
breath,  good  Fania. 

Pan.  'TIS  nothing— a  mere  flesh  wound, 
worn 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign, 
Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

Myr.  Well,  sir,  the  reb^  ? 

Pan.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Beleses  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march ;  and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I  was  delegated  with,  they  call'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

Syr.  All? 

Pan.  Too  many. 

Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pan.  My  own  slight  guard 

Were  faithful,  and  what 's  left  of  it  is  stm  so. 

Myr.  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful  ? 

Pirn.  No- 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  stiH  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Mecuan  chiera. 
Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
{He  hesitates.)  I  am  chm[ed  to— 

Myr.  'T  is  no  time  for  hesitatioiL 

Pan.  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment. 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers :  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sar.  What,  ho  I 

My  armor  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou  ? 

Sar.  Win  I  not? 

Ho,  there  I— But  seek  not  for  the  buckler ;  ^  is 
Too  heavy :— a  liffht  cuirass  and  my  sword. 
Where  are  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Scarce  a  furlong's  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Sar.  Then  I  may  chfme  on  horseback.   8f^ro,hal 
Order  my  horse  out.— There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate, 
To  marshal  half  the  horsemen  of  Arabia* 

[EocU  Sfero  for  the  armor. 

Myr.  How  I  do  love  thee  I 

Sar.  1  ne'er  doubted  it 

Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 

Sar.  [to  his  Attendant).  Bring  down  my  spear, 
too— 
Where 's  Salemenes  ? 

Pan.  Where  a  soldier  should  he, 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  'twixt  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Pan.  Twas 
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As  yoQ  are  like  to  lose  the  one  yoa  sway'd^ 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 
Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a  neasant^ 
Nay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a  Oreek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  well— 

Myr.  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  hour 

Of  man's  adversity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling ;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  foU'n,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches, 
Perhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often. 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 

Myr.  Parti 

Sar.        Haye  not  all  past  human  beinss  parted. 
And  must  not  all  the  present  oile  day  part  ? 

Myr.  Why? 

Sar.  For  your  safety,  which  I  will  haye  look'd 
to. 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  land : 
And  such  ffirts,  as,  if  you  had  not  been  all 
A  queen,  snail  make  vour  dowry  worth  a  kingdom. 

Myr.  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  gone : 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.    I  would  &11 
Alone— I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Myr.  And  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not. 
You  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

Sar.  Think  well  of  it- 

It  soon  may  be  too  late. 

Myr.  So  let  it  be ; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 

Sar.  And  will  not ;  but  I  thought  you  wished  it. 

Myr.  II 

Sar.  You  spoke  of  your  abasement. 

Myr.  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply— more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it. 

Mifr.  'Twill  not  recall  the  past— 

'T  vnll  not  restore  mv  honor,  nor  my  heart. 
No— here  I  stand  or  fall.    If  that  you  conquer, 
Iliveto  joy  in  your  great  triumph:  should 
Your  lot  be  different,  I'll  not  weep,  but  share  it. 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Your  courage  never— nor  your  love  till 
now; 
And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  save  yourself. 
Those  words 

Myr.       Were  words.    I  pray  you,  let  the  proofs 
Be  in  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  further  bearing, 
Beside,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  f^te. 

Sar.  I  am  content ;  and,  trusting  in  my  cause, 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace— the  only  victory  I  covet. 
To  me  war  is  no  glory— conquest  no 
Renown.    To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These  men  would  bow  me  down  with.    Never, 

never 
Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  should  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries, 
On  which  the  future  would  turn  back  and  smile. 
And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sardanapalus'  golden  reign. 
I  thought  to  have  made  my  reami  a  paradise. 
And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love— the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth— the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon— so  they  are,  my  Myrrha : 

\H€  kisses  her. 
Kiss  me.    Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  life  I 
Thev  shall  have  both,  but  never  thee  I 

Myr.  No,  never 

Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
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That's  great  or  glittering— kingdoms  fW— hosts 

Friends  fail— slaves  fly— and  all  betray— and,  more 
Than  all,  the  most  indebted— but  a  heart 
That  loves  without  8elf4oveI     'TIS  here— now 
prove  it. 

.^itor  Salemenes. 

SaX.  I  sought  you— How  I  tikt  here  again? 

Sar.  Return  not 

Now  to  reproof:  methinks  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

SoT.  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports  me 
At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence — 
The  queen 's  embark'd. 

Sar.  And  well  ?  say  that  much. 

Sal.  Yes. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pass'd  o'er ;  at  least. 
It  settled  into  tearless  silence :  her 
Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  elance 
Upon  her  sleej^ng  childrcoi.  were  still  flx'd 
Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 
Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  star- 
light; 
But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar.  Would  I  felt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said  I 

SaX.  'TIS  now  too  late  to  feeL 

Your  f  eelinss  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang : 
To  change  wem,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
That  the  rebellious  Modes  and  Chaldees,  marahaU'd 
By  their  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
In  arms  agidn ;  and,  serrying  their  ranks, 
Prepare  to  attack:  they  have  apparently 
Been  joined  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What!  more  rebels? 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

Sal.  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.    If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join'd  by  those 
I  've  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack. 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too :  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  awut  the  onset. 

Sar.  I  detest 

That  waiting:  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  still  i  like  it  not — 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm;  but  when  I  set  on 

them. 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  would 

nave 
A  pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood  I— 
Let  me  then  chargel 

Sal.  You  talk  like  a  young  soldier. 

Sar,  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man :  speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

SaX.  You  must  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily :  t  is  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath ; 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it— with  it ;  this 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  it — 
Prolong  it— end  it. 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both  I 

'T were  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 
I  'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

\A  trvtmipet  sounds  wUhovL 

Sal.  Hark! 

Sar.  Lotus 

R€»ly,  not  listen. 

SaX.  And  your  wound ! 

Sar.  T  is  bound-^ 

T  is  heal'd— I  had  forgotten  it.    Away ! 
A  leech's  lancet  woula  have  scratch'd  me  deeper; 
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He  was  my  pride,  my ^but  't  is  useless  now— 

I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  bom :  those  drops  were  ominous. 

Mar.  I  say  he 's  innocent  1   And  were  he  not  so, 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatsd  moments  ? 

Doge,  I  shrank  not  from  him : 

But  1  have  other  duties  than  a  father's ; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties ; 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused: 
They  must  then  be  fulfilled. 

EnUr  an  AtUndanL 

A  message  from 


Who  bears  it? 


Au. 
"  The  Ten." 

Doge, 

Au,  Noble  Loredano. 

Doge,  He  I^but  admit  him.        [ExU  Attendant, 

Mar,  Must  I  then  retire  ? 

Doge,  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  nusband,  and  if  not ^Well,  signor, 

Your  pleasure  I  [  To  Loredano^  entering. 

Lor,  1  bear  that  of  "  the  Ten." 

Doge.  They 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Lor,  T  is  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  does  their  wisdom  honor, 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy.— Proceed. 

Lor,  We  have  decided. 

Doge,  We  ? 

L(yr,  "  The  Ten  "  in  council. 

Doge,  What!   have  they  met  again,  and  met 
without 
Apprising  me  ? 

Lor,  They  wish'd  to  spare  your  feelings. 

No  less  than  age. 

Doge,        That 's  new— when  spared  they  either  ? 
I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  You  know  well 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion. 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  'T  is  some  years  since  I  leam'd  this,  long 
before 
I  became  Doge,  or  dream 'd  of  such  advancement. 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor:  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patrician. 

Lor,  True,  in  my  father's  time ;  I  have  heard  him 
and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them ;  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

Lor.  No  doubt :  yet  most  m^n  like  to  live  their 
days  out. 

Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? 

Lor.  The  grave  knows  best :  they  died. 

As  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  strange. 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphaticaUy  ? 

Lor.  So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was  there 
death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  you  not  so  ? 

Doge.  What  should  I  think  of  mortals  ? 

Lor.  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Doge.  1  understand  you ; 

Your  sires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  all  thmgs. 

Lor,  You  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

Doge.  I  do. 

Your  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  heard 
Foul  rumors  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.    'T  is  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  fable. 
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Lor,       Who  dares  say  so  ? 

Doge.  1 1 'T  is  true 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs :  but  I  was  openly  their  foe : 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Lor.  1  fear  not. 

Doge.  You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am ;  but 
were  I 
That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere 

now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.    Hate  on ;  I  care  not 

Lw.  I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown. 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor. 

Am,  or  at  least  uhm,  more  than  a  mere  duke. 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means ;  and  that  they  know 
Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down :  be  sure, 
Before  or  since  that  period,  nad  I  held  you 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  youi  absence, 
A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  have  made  you  nothing.    But  in  all  things 
I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence ; 
Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain'd 
(I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a  single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
I  could  enforce  for  my  authority. 
Were  I  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet, 
Safety,  and  all  save  honor,  the  decrees. 
The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  'T  is  decreed, 

That,  without  further  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial. 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is 
("  The  Ten,"  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  tne  Question  till  a  full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan 's  his), 
James  Foscari  return  to  banishment. 
And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey'd  him. 

Mar,  Thank  God  I   At  least  they  will  not  drag 
him  more 
Before  that  horrid  tribunal.    Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom. 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 

Doge.  That   is  not  a  Venetian   thought,  my 
daughter. 

Mar.  No,  'twas  too  human.    May  I  share  his 
exile  I 

Lw.    Of  this  "  the  Ten  "  said  nothing. 

Mar.  So  I  thought  I 

That  were  too  human,  also.    But  it  was  not 
Inhibited  ? 

Lor,  It  was  not  named. 

Mar,  {to  the  Doge),  Then,  father. 

Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

[To  Loredano. 
And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permittea  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Doge,  I  will  endeavor. 

Mar,  And  you,  signor  ? 

Lor.  Lady? 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal. 

Mar.                 Pleasure !  what  a  word 
To  use  for  the  decrees  of 
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To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot, 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
Of  late^  mercy. 

Joe.  Fo8,  Ah !  you  never  yet 

Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
Seem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory. 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 

Mar,  I  will  divide  this  with  you.    Let  us  think 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city 
(Since  you  must  Iwe  it,  as  it  seems),  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Our  children  will  be  cimdd  for  by  the  Doffe, 
And  by  my  uncles:  we  must  sail  ere  night. 

Joe.  Fos,  That 's  sudden.    Shall  I  not  behold  my 
father  ? 

-Mar.  You  will. 

JacFos.  Where? 

Mar.  Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber- 

He  said  not  which.    I  would  that  you  could  bear 
Your  exile  as  he  bears  it. 

Joe.  Fos,  Blame  him  not. 

I  sometimes  murmur  for  a  moment ;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.    A  show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  a:awn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  from  *^  the  Ten,"  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  ills. 

Mar,  Accumulated  I 

What  pangs  are  those  they  have  spared  you  ? 

Joe.  F68.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you. 
Which  might  have  been  i&rbidden  now,  as  't  was 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

Mar.  That  is  true. 

And  thus  fkr  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor, 
And  shall  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  waves— away—away— 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr'd. 
Unjust,  and 

Jac,  Fob,  Curse  it  not.    If  I  am  silent, 

Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Men  and  angels  I 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dun- 
geons, 
Mothers,  ana  wives,and  sons,  and  sires,  and  subjects, 
Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads ;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  stZence.    Couldst  thou  say 
Aught  in  its  favor,  who  would  praise  like  theef 

Jac,  Fo8,  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must 
be, 
To  our  departure.    Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Loredano,  attended  by  Familiars. 

Lor,  (to  the  Familiars),  Retire, 

But  leave  the  torch.         [Exeunt  the  two  Familiars, 

Jac,  Fos,  Most  welcome,  noble  signer. 

I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither. 

IjOt,  'T  is  not  the  first  time 

I  have  visited  these  places. 

Mar,  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us  V 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady  I 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  *'  the  Ten's  "  decree. 

Mar.  That  tenderness 

Has  been  anticipated :  it  is  known. 

Lor,  As  how? 

Mar,  I  have  inform'd  him,  not  so  gently, 
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Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe, 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues :  but  he  knew  it 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence! 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enoug^^  without  you, 
And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  nonester. 

Jac,  Fos,  1  pray  you,  calm  you. 

What  can  avail  such  words  ? 

Mar,  To  let  him  know- 

That  he  is  known. 

Lor,  Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 

Her  sex's  privilege. 

Mar,  I  have  some  sons,  sir. 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor,  You  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely.    Foscari— you  know 
Your  sentence,  then  r 

Jac.  Fos.  Betum  to  Candia  ? 

Lor,  True— 

For  life. 

Jac,  Fos,  Not  long. 

Lor.  1  said— for  Itfe, 

Jac,  Fos,  And  I 

Repeat— not  long. 

Lot.  a  year's  imprisonment 

In  Canea— afterwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jac.  Fos.         Both  the  same  to  me :  the  after 
Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment. 
Is 't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me  ? 

Lm\  Yes, 

If  she  so  wills  it. 

Mar.  Who  obtain'd  that  justice  ? 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppresses 

Men :  howsoever,  let  him  have  my  thanks 
For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  ask'd  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

Lor,  He  receives  them 

As  they  are  offer'd. 

Mar,  May  they  thrive  with  him 

So  much !— no  more. 

Jac,  Fos.  Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission  ? 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation. 
And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disqiuet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 

Mar,  Jiobler! 

Lor.  How  nobler  ? 

Mar,  As  more  generous ! 

We  say  the  "  generous  steed  "  to  express  the  purity 
Of  hishigh  blood.   Thus  much  I  've  learnt,  although 
Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze). 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt  and  her  neighbor  Araby : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  "  generous  man  "  ? 
If  race  bis  ought,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years :  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  m  its  product,  nay- 
Look  not  so  stem— but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogic  tree's  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush'd 
For  such  a  son— thou  cold  inveterate  hater  I 

Jac,  Fos,  Again,  Marina  I 

Mar,  Again !  stiU^  Marina- 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  ? 
Let  htm  partake  it ! 

Jac,  Fos.  That  were  difficult. 

Mar.  Nothing  more  easy.    He  partakes  it  now*  ^ 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow 
And  sneenng  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it. 
A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil's 

servants 
No  less  than  master ;  I  have  probed  his  soul 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long. 
Will  reach  it  always.    See  how  he  shrmks  from  me ! 
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Mar,  Touch  it  not,  Foscari;  twiU  sting  you. 
Signor, 
Stand  off  I  be  sure,  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  unierein  we  are  plunged , 


Nor  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it 
Come,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  yon; 
It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

[.fitomt 


^OT  IV. 


80BNB  l,'-A  HaU  ^  ikt  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Ijoredano  and  Barbarigo. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a  project  ? 

Lor,  I  have. 

Bar.  T  is  hard  upon  his  years. 

Lor.  Say  rather 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar.  rr  will  break  his  heart. 

Lor.  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son^s  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.       In  his  countenance,  I  grant  you,  never ; 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.    Where  is  he  ? 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son^and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

Bar.  Bidding  farewell. 

Lor.  A  last.    As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar.  When  embarks  the  son  ? 

Lor.  Forthwith— when  this  long  leave  is  taken. 
Tis 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Bar.  Forbear; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

Lor.  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  omr  own.    This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  theold  Doge's  reign, 
As  the  first  of  his  son's  last  bimishment, 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Lor.  'TIS  moderate— not  even  life  for  life,  the 
rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time ; 
They  owe  me  still  my  father's  and  my  uncle's. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  stromrly  V 

Lor.  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  ? 

Lor.  No. 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  council. 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will, 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.    You  may,  for  aught 
I  care^epute  the  council  on  their  knees 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope),  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not  ? 

Lor.  We  11  elect  another. 

And  make  himnuU. 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us  ? 

Lor.  What  laws  P— **  The  Ten  "  are  laws ;  and  if 
they  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

Bar.  At  your  own  peril  ? 

Lor.  There  is  none,  I  tell  you. 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar,  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire. 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 

Bar.  UnaskM  ? 

Lor.  It  shows 
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The  impression  of  his  former  instances : 

If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankful : 

If  not,  t  wiU  punish  his  hypocrisy. 

Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time ;  let  us  join  them, 

And  be  thou  fix'd  in  purpose  for  this  once. 

I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 

Fail  to  move  them,  and  remove  him :  since 

Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded, 

donol 
Youy  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you ; 

His  fourscore  years  and  five  may  lin^  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them ;  xis  his  throne 
Alonels  aim'd  at. 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  still. 

Bar.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years  ? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  wad  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.    Hence !  in  to  oouncO  I 

[Exeunt  Loredano  and  Barbarigo. 

Enter  Memxno  and  a  Senator. 

Sen.  A  summons  to  "  the  Ten !  "  Why  so  ? 

Mem.  *^TheTen" 

Alone  can  answer :  they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  procmmation.    We  are  summoned— 
That  is  enough; 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  us ; 

I  woidd  know  why. 

Mem.  Tou  will  know  why  anon. 

If  you  obey :  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey'd. 

Sen.  1  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  hut 

Mem.  In  Venice  '*  &ut  '"s  a  todUx. 

But  me  no  ^*  hute  "  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen.  1  am  silent. 

Mem.  Why 

Thus  hesitate  ?   **  The  Ten  "  have  call'd  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate— you  are  one. 
And  I  another ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honor 'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  miiuzle  with  a  body  so  august. 

Sen.  Most  true.    I  say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  signor. 

And  all  may  honestly  (that  is.  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may)  one  day  nope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen.  Let  us  view  them :  they, 

No  doubt,  are  worth  it. 

Mem.  Being  worth  our  lives 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  Uiey  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen.  I  sought  not 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary ;  but  being 
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We  must  remove  the  body. 
Tar.  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants  I  your 
base  office 

Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder, 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.    Leave  his  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honor  them. 

Offi,  I  must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Boge.  Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes : 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject— 
Now  he  is  mtne— my  broken-hearted  boy ! 

lEjsU  Officer. 

Mar,  And  I  must  live  I 

Doge.  Your  children  live,  Marina. 

Mar.  My  children  I  true— they  live,  and  I  must 
live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  father.    Oh  I  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice !    Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so  I 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children ! 

Mar.  What  I 

Tou  feel  it  then  at  last— you  /—Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state  ? 

Doge  (throwing  himself  down  by  the  body).  Here. 

Mar.  Ay,  weep  on  I 

I  thought  you  had  no  tears— you  hoarded  them 
Until  they  are  useless ;  but  weep  on  I  he  never 
Shall  weep  more— never,  never  more. 

Enter  Loredajio  and  Barbarigo. 

Lor.  What 's  here  ? 

Mar.  Ah  I  the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead! 
Avaunt  I 
Incarnate  Lucifer  I  'tis  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.    Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment ! 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 
But  pass'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council. 

Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor.  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Mar.  ( pointing  to  the  Doge,who  is  still  on  the  ground 
by  his  son^s  body).  He 's  busy,  look. 
About  the  business  you  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content  ? 

Bar.  We  will  not  interrupt 

A  parent's  sorrows. 

Mar.  No,  ye  only  make  them, 

Then  leave  them. 

Doge  (rising).       Sirs,  I  am  ready. 

Bar.  No— not  now. 

Lor.  Tet  twas  important. 

Doge.  If  twas  so,  lean 

Only  repeat— I  am  ready. 

Bar.  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  though  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  frail  vessel.    I  respect  your  griefs. 

Doge.  I  thank  you.  If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them ;  nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there ; 
If  they  be  good,  say  on :  you  need  not  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar.  I  would  they  could  I 

Doge.  1  spoke  not  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  me. 

Mar.  Ah !  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge.  What  mean  you  ? 

Mar.  Lol  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari— 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 
(To  Loredano.)  Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law, 

behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds! 

Doge.  My  child !  this  is  a  fantasy  of  grief. 
Bearnence  the  body.  (7b  his  attendants.)  Signers, 
if  it  please  you, 
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Within  an  hour  I  '11  hear  you. 

[Exeunt  Doge,  Marina,  and  attendants  wi£k  tJic 
body.    Manent  Loredano  and  Barbariao. 

Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor.  He  said  himselt  that  nought 

Could  give  him  trouble  further. 

Bar.  These  are  words: 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world, 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business? 

Lor.  The  thing 's  decreed.    Thegiuntaand^^tbe 
Ten" 
Have  made  it  law— who  shall  oppose  that  law  ? 

Bar.  Humanity! 

Lor.  Because  his  son  is  dead? 

Bar.  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  whea 

The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not— once  past. 

Bar.  VU  not  consent. 

Lor.  You  have  consented  to 

All  that 's  essential— leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 

Lor.  ThefeeliDgs 

Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident. 

Bar.  You  have  a  son. 

Lor.  I  have— and  had  a  father. 

Bar.  Still  so  inexorable? 

Lw.  stm. 

Bar.  But  let  him 

Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 

Lot.  Let  him  call  up  into  life 

My  sire  and  uncle— I  consent.    Men  may, 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 
His  sons— and  he  had  four— are  dead,  without 
JIfv  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  And  art  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such  ? 

Lor.  Most  sure. 

Bar.  And  yet  he  seems 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  he  seem'd  not  long 

Ago  to  Garmagnuola. 
.    Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor? 

Lor.  Even  so:  when^. 

After  the  very  night  in  which  "  the  Ten '' 
( Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction, 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  with  a  jest. 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
"  The  gooa  day  or  good  night  ?  "  nis  Dogeship  an- 

swer'd, 
^'  That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  vig^, 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smile) 
There  often  has  been  question  about  you.''  * 
'T  was  true ;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 

*  An  historical  teot.   See  Dam,  torn.  iL 
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Chief  of  ^  Ten.  It  must  not  be— the  people  will 
perceive  it. 

Doge,  The  people  I— There 's  no  people,  you  well 
know  it, 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  is  a  jx>pu2ace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 

you. 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  speak  in  passion, 

Else 

Doge.     You  have  reason.    I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  which  mav  justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 
FareweU,  sirs  I 

Bar,  You  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 
We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect. 
The  Dose  unto  his  private  palace.    Say  I 
My  brethren,  will  we  not  ? 

Diff&ent  Voices.  Ay  1— Ayl 

Doge.  You  shall  not 

Stir— in  my  train,  at  least.    I  enter'd  here 
As  sovereign— I  go  out  as  citizen 

a  the  same  portals,  but  as  citizen, 
these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults, 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more. 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 
Pomp  is  for  princes— I  am  none  /—That 's  false, 
I  am,  but  only  to  these  gates.— Ah  1 

Lor.  Hark  I 

[The  great  hell  of  Saint  Mark's  tolls. 

Bar.  The  bell  I 

Chi^  of  the  Ten.  Saint  Mark's,  which  tolls  for 
the  election 
Of  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Well  I  recognize 

The  sound  I  I  heard  it  once,  but  once  before. 
And  that  is  five  and  thirty  years  ago  1 
Even  then  I  was  not  young. 

Bar.  Sit  down,  my  lord  I 

You  tremble. 

Doge.  'T  is  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy  I 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar.  I  pray  you  sit. 

Doge.  No ;  my  seat  here  has  been  a  throne  till  now. 
Marina!  let  us  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge  (walks  a  few  steps^  then  stops).  I  feel  athirst— 
will  no  one  bring  me  here 
A  cup  of  water? 

Bar.  I 

Mar,  And  I 

Lor.  And  I 

[The  Doge  takes  a  goblet  from  the  Jiand  of 
Loredano. 

Doge.  1  take  yours^  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Lor.  Why  so  ? 

Doge.  'T  is  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it. 
You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir  I 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true. 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither ;  t  is 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  You  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart.    Ah  I  now  you  look  as  look'd  my  husband  I 

Bar.  He  sinks  1— support  him  I— quick  -a  chair- 
support  him  I 

Doge.  The  bell  tolls  on  I— let 's  hence— my  brain 's 
on  fire  I 
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Bar.  1  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us  I 

Doge.  No  !— 

A  sovereign  should  die  standing.    My  poor  boy ! 
Off  with  your  arms  I— Thai  beUl 

[The  Doge  drops  down  and  dtei. 

Mar.  My  God  I  MyGodI 

Bar.  (to  Lor.).  Behold!  your  work 's  completed! 

Ohi^  of  the  Ten.  Is  there  tiien 

No  aid  ?    Call  in  assistance ! 

AU.  ^  is  all  over. 

Chi^ofihe  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 
Shall  DO  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation. 
His  rank,  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  ase  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.    Brethren, 
Say,  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 

Bar.  He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
He  reiffn'd :  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely.^ 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  are  agreed,  then  r 

All^  except  Lor.^  answer j  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him! 

Mar.  Signers,  your  pardon :  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire. 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory), 
You  banish'd  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  his  hieh  place,  with  sucn  relentless  coldness; 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honors. 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signois, 
Purpose  with  idle  and  superfiuous  pomp 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach. 
And  not  his  honor. 

Chief  of  ike  Ten.  Lady)  we  revoke  not 

Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.  I  know  it. 

As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 
I  tbouffht  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  ycu^ 
Thougn  (some,  no  doubt)  consigned  to  powers  which 

may 
Besemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me ;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
His  dregs  of  life,  which  you  have  kindly  shortened: 
It  is  my  last  of  auties,  and  may  prove 
A  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 
Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead. 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office  ? 

Mar.  I  do,  signor. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  alTconsumed 
In  the  state's  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry. 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites^ 
And  those  of [She  stops  wtth  aaitation. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

Mar.  Ay,  they  are  fatherless ;  I  thimk  you. 

Chief  of  ike  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request.    His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wontedpomp,  and  foUow'd 
Unto  their  nome  by  the  new  Boge,  not  clad 
As  Doge^  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

Mar.   I  have  heud  of  murderers,  who  hsTe 
interr'd 
Their  victims :  but  ne'er  heard,  untU  this  hour, 
Of  so  much  splendor  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.  I  've  heard  of  widows' tears— 
Alas !  I  have  shed  some— always  thanks  to  you ! 
I  've  heard  of  heirs  in  sables— you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 

*  By  a  decree  of  the  councU,  the  trappings  of  supreme 
power  of  which  the  doge  had  divested  hiixiself  while  Ufins* 
were  restored  to  him  when  dead ;  and  he  was  interred,  with 
ducal  magnificence,  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  the  new 
doge  attending  as  a  mourner.— See  Dabu. 
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Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

8tTwn.{ajddTe89ing  the  shadow).  Get  thee  to  Lamia^ 
Ian  I 

[Ine  shade  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  vcMishes: 
another  rises. 

I  ni  fit  you  still. 
Fear  not^  my  hunchback :  ii  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
I  '11  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment. 

Am.  Ck)ntentl  I  will  fix  here. 

Stran.  I  must  commend 

Your  choice.    The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  JPeleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  ana  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  roU'd  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Soften 'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Bippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind. 
All  vow'd  to  Sperchius  as  they  were— behold  them  I 
And  /ittn— as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanction 'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.    So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple !    Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 

Am,  I  gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelop  mine. 

Stran.  You  have  done  well.   The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb  's  true 
Of  mortids,  that  extremes  meet. 

Am.  Come!  Be  quick  I 

I  am  impatient. 

Stran.  As  a  youthful  beauty 

Before  her  glass.    Ton  both  see  what  is  not, 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Must  I  wait  ? 

Stran.  No ;  that  were  a  pity.  But  a  word  or  two : 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits ;  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  r    Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a  son 
Of  AnakV 

Am.         Why  not? 

Stran.  Glorious  ambition  I 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfs  1    A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David; 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  a  hero.    Thou  shalt  be  indulged, 
If  such  be  thy  desire ;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more ;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found  mammoth  :  ana  their  cursed  engines. 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  friend's  armor  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  neel. 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptize 
In  Styx. 

Am.     Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best. 

Stran.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou 
seesn. 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Am,  I  ask  not 


*  **■  Lord  Byron's  chief  incentive,  when  a  boy,  to  distinction, 
was  that  mark  of  deformity,  by  the  acute  sense  of  which  he 
was  first  stung  into  the  ambition  of  beingr  great.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  it  to  be  his  own  opinion 
that '  an  addiction  to  poetry  is  very  generally  the  result  of  an 
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For  valor,  since  deformity  is  daring. 

It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 

By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 

Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.    There  is 

A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 

All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 

As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 

For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first. 

They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune. 

And  oft,  like  Timour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  th»n.* 

/Stran.  Well  spoken  I   and  thou  doubtless  wilt 
remain 
Form'd  as  thou  art.    I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it. 

Am.  Had  no  power  pr^ented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly. 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain. 
In  feeling,  on  my  neart  as  on  my  shoulders — 
An  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill,  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  men.    I  would  have  look\i 
On  b^uty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love,  but  despair ;  nor  sought  to  win. 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
In  turn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  clog. 
Which  makes  me  lonely.    Nay,  I  could  nave  bome 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spum'd  me  from  her. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape ;— >my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopeless. 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  clod  of  the  valley,— happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.    But  even  thus,  the  low^. 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  counige 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 
Had  made  me  something— as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.    You  latelv  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it ; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Stran.  Decide  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Am.  1  have  done  so. 

You  have  open'd  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes. 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart.    As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  fear'd,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.    As  thou  showest  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste!  haste  I 

Stran.  And  what  shall  I  wear  ? 

Am.  Surely,  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest. 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.    Perhaps  his 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris:  or— still  higher — 
The  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a  poetry. 

/Stran.  Less  will  content  me ; 

For  I,  too,  love  a  change. 

Am.  Your  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  If  I  chose. 

I  might  be  whiter;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black— it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear ; 


uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body;  disease  or  deformity,*  he 
adds,  *"  have  been  the  attendants  of  many  of  our  best :  Odlins 
mad— Chatterton,  I  think,  mad— Oowper  mad— Pope  crooked 
— MUton  blind,*  etc.  etc" 


PABT    I. 


THE  DEFORMED   TRANSFORMED.        scene  il 


Oh,  the  Bourbon  I  the  Bouibon  I 

The  Bourbon  for  aye  I 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burdeni 

And  fire,  fire  away  I 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Grermany's  drums ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Arecouch'd  at  their  mother; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is, 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  I  the  Bourbon  I 

Sans  counti^  or  home. 
We  11  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Home. 

Ccu,  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinis,  to  hear. 

Am.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.    But 
here  comes 
The  general  with  his  chiefo  and  men  of  trust. 
A  goodly  rebel  I 

Enter  the  CoMtabU Bourbon  ;*  *^  cum  suiSy^^  ete.,  etc 

Phil,  How  now,  noble  prince, 

Tou  are  not  cheerful  ? 

B(mrb.  Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours. 
Host  men  would  be  so. 

Bourh.  If  I  were  secure  I 

Phil.  Doubt  not  our  soldiers.    Were  the  walls  of 
adamant. 
They  'd  crack  them.    Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

Bourh.  That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  of  fears. 
That  thev  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on— were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the 

gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  would  trust  my  Titans  ;— 
But  now 

Phil.  They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 

Bourh.  True:  but  those  walls  have  girded  in 
great  ages. 
And  sent  forth  mighty  si)irits.    The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ;  and  methinks 
They  nit  along  the  eternal  city's  ramnart. 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shaaowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away  I 

PhU.  So  let  them  I    Wilt  thou 

Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows  ? 

Bourh.  They  do  not  menace  me.    I  could  have 
faced, 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace ;  but  they  clasp. 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike 

handiB, 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fix'd  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.    Look  there  I 

Phil.  1  look  upon 

A  lofty  battlement. 

Bourh.  And  there ! 

Phil.  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight ;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Shelter'd  bv  the  gray  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullel  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practice  in  the  cool  twilight. 

Bourh.  You  are  blind. 

PhiL  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bourh.  A  thousand  years  have  mann'd  the  walls 
With  all  their  heroes,— the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 

*  CharlM  of  Bourbon  was  oouatn  to  Franoto  I^  And  oonsta- 
Me  of  France.  Bein^  bitierlj  peraeouted  bj  the  queen-mother 
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The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 

And  the  first  Caesar  with  his  triumphs  flits 

From  battlement  to  battlement. 

Phil.  Then  conquer 

The  walls  for  which  he  conquered,  and  be  greats! 

Bourh.  True :  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

Phil.  You  can  noL 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 

[Count  Arnold  and  Ccuar  advomct. 

Ccu.  And  the  mere  men— do  they  too  sweat 
beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-«corching  glory  ? 

Bourh.  Ah  I 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback  I  and  his  master, 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous, 
And  generous  as  lovely.    We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Ccu.  You  will  find. 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

Bourh.  And  if  1  do.  there  will  not  be  a  laborer 
More  forward,  hunchback  I 

Cau.  You  may  well  say  so, 

For  you  have  seen  that  back— as  general. 
Placed  in  the  rear  in  action— but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

Bourh.  That 's  a  fair  retort. 

For  I  provoked  it :— but  the  Bourbon^  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  deviL 

CoRs.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
The  toil  of  coming  here. 

Phil.  Why  so  ? 

Ccu.  One-half 

Of  vour  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent. 
More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bourh.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crocked  friend 's  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
As  iiis  deeds. 

Ccu.  Your  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer— I  am  none ; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stui^. 

Bourh.  You  are  brave,  and  that 's  enough  for  me ; 
and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  in  action— and  that 's  more. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldier's 
Comrade. 

Ca^.  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  highness: 
And  worse  even  for  their  mends  than  foes,  as 

being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Phit.  How  now,  fellow  I 

Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

Ca^.  You  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

1 11  lie— it  is  as  easy :  then  you  'U  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bourh.  Philibert ! 

Let  him  alone ;  he 's  brave,  and  ever  has 
Been  first,  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain 

shoulder. 
In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation ; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  license. 
And  the  sharp  Ringing  of  a  lively  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famish 'd,  sulfen,  grumbling  slave. 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal, 
And  wine,  andf  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedis. 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Cons.  It  would  be  well 

If  the  earth's  princes  ask'd  no  more. 

Bourh.  Be  silent  I 

for  baTtnir  declined  tbe  bonor  of  ber  band,  and  also  b^tbt 
kinff,  be  tianaf erred  bla  aervloea  to  tbe  emperor  Cbariet  Y. 


ACT    II. 


WERNER. 


SCEKE  L 


Iden.  And  so  am  I. 

FrUz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect? 

Iden,  Suspect!  all  people 

Without— within— above— below— Heaven  help  mel 

Fritz,  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 

Jdefn.  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Idm.  Certain.    I  have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth, 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  it. 

Fritz.        Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden.  Doubtless. 

Fhriiz.  The  man  called  TTcmer '«  poor  I 

Jden.  Poor  as  a  miser. 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 
By  which  there 's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 
Besides,  I  bade  him  ^^good  night "  in  the  hall. 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz.  There 's  another, 

The  stranger 

Men.  The  Hungarian  ? 

Fritz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.    But  hold— might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  ? 

Fritz.  How?    TTe,  sirl 

Iden.  No— not  you, 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.    You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair— 
The  velvet  chair— in  his  embroider'd  night-gown ; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd :— the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir. 

Be  not  so  quick ;  the  honor  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household 's  unimpeach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation ;  such  as  in  accounts, 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery. 
Where  all  men  take  their  prey ;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents. 
Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters : 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery, 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.    Then 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop'd  all ; 
Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Fritz.  No,  sir,  be  sure 

'T  was  none  of  our  corps ;  but  some  petty,  trivial 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 
The  only  question  is— Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself  ? 

Iden.  You  don't  mean  me  ? 

Fritz.  No,  sir ;  I  honor  more 

Your  talents 

Iden.  And  my  priilciples,  I  hope. 

Fritz.  Of  course.    But  to  the  point:  What's  to 
be  done  ? 

Iden.  Nothing— but  there 's  a  good  deal  to  be  said. 
We  '11  offer  a  reward;  move  heaven  and  earth. 
And  the  police  (though  there 's  none  nearer  than 
Frankfort) ;  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  we  've  no jprinter) ;  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them  ^or  few  can,  save  he  and  I) ; 
We  '11  send  out  villains  to  strip  b^^gars,  and 
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Search  empty  pockets:  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we  11  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold— if  t  is  not  found. 
At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raisiiig 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.    Here 's  idchemy 
For  your  lord's  losses  I 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

Iden.  Where? 

Fritz.  In  a  most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf ,  his  distant  kinsman. 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir  ? 

Fritz.      Oh,  yes ;  but  he  has  disappear'd 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  workL 
A  prodiffal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  ratted  calf ;  and,  therefore. 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.    But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him. 
Were  he  to  reappear :  he 's  politic. 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 

Iden.  He 's  fortunate. 

Fritz.  'T  is  true,  there  is  a  grandson, 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim'd  from  his  son's  bands, 
And  educated  as  his  heir ;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

Iden.  How  so? 

Fritz.  His  sire  made 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage. 
With  an  Italian  exile^s  dark-eyed  daughter : 
Noble,  they  say,  too ;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Siegendorf 's.    The  grandsire  ill 
Could  brook  the  alliance ;  and  could  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

Iden.  If  ne  's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Pume  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Fritz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough :  tney  say, 
He  forms  a  happy  mixturo  of  nis  siro 
And  grandsiro's  qualities,— impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappear'd 
Some  months  ago. 

Iden.  The  devil  he  did ! 

Fritz.  Why,  yes: 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  brokeii 
by  it. 

Iden.  Was  thero  no  cause  assign'd  ? 

Fritz.  Plenty,  no  doubt, 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.    Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  oe,  for  he  doted  on  him) : 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war. 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure. 
He  might  have  since  rotum'd,  were  that  the  motive ; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him. 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste 

Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  s^tem 
Of  bandit  warfare ;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  mankind. 

Iden.  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxuir. 
To  risk  nis  life  and  honors  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes  1 


ACT    IL 


WERNER. 


8CEKE    IL 


Only  one  parent.    I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

TJIt.  But  stay 

\Wem&r  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 

Jos.  {to  Ulric).  Follow  him  not,  nniil  this  storm 
of  passion 
Abates.    Think'st  thou,  that  were  it  well  for  him, 
I  had  not  follow'd  ? 

Ulr.  I  obey  you,  mother. 

Although  reluctantly.    My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jos,  OhI  he  is  good  I 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for 

him. 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul. 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Ulr.  These  then  are  but  my  father's  pnnciples  ? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Jos.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  he  i^)eaks.    Alasl  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulr.  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this— but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  I 

Jos.  Ay  1 

Hadst  thou  but  done  so  I 

Enter  GB,hor  and  Idenatein,  xoUh  Attendants. 

Qah,  [to  Ulric).        I  have  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  IS  my  rewardi 

Ulr.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Qah.  'SdeathI  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and 
for  this! 
(To  Idefoatein.)  But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I 
would 

Iden.  Help  I 

Hands  off  I    Touch  an  intendant  I 

Qdb.  Do  not  think 

1 11  honor  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Kavenstone*  by  choking  you  myself. 

Iden.  I  thank  you  for  the  respite :  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Qah.  At  once,  then. 

The  baron  has  been  robbed,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deigned  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions— me !  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  yester  evening. 

Iden.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances  ?    You  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Qah.  You  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men. 
The  worms  I  you  hound  of  malice  I 

[QoboT  seizes  on  him. 

Ulr.  (interfering).  Nay.  no  violence : 

He 's  old,  unarmed— be  temperate,  Gaborl 

€kib.  (letting  go  Idenstein).  True : 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave :  it  is  their  homage. 

Uh.  (to  Idenstein).  How 

Fare  you  ? 

Iden.  Help  I 

Ulr.  I  have  help'd  you. 

Iden.  Kill  him  I  then 

1 11  say  so. 

Odb.  I  am  calmr-live  on  I 

Iden.  That 's  more 


*  The  Bavenstone,  ^  Babensteln,*'  Ib  the  sUme  oQibet  of  Ger- 
many, and  80  called  from  the  rayens  perchlnff  on  it. 
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Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judc^meot 
In  Oermany.    The  baron  shall  decide  I 

Oab.  Does  he  abet  vou  in  your  accusatiou  ? 

Iden.  Does  he  not  ? 

Odb.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
But  here  he  comes  I 

Enter  Stralenheim. 

Chh.  (goes  up  to  him).  My  noble  lord,  I  hn.  here ! 

/StroL  Well,  sir  I 

Oab.  Have  you  aught  with  me  ? 

Stral.  What  ahould  I 

Have  with  you  ? 

Odb.  You  know  best,  if  yesterday^ 

Flood  has  not  washM  away  your  memory ; 
But  that 's  a  trifie.    I  stand  here  accused. 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber :— is  the  charge  your  own  or  his  ? 

Strdl.  I  accuse  no  man. 

Oab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  ? 

Stral.  1  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit. 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Odb.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.  I  am  insulted^ 
Oppressed  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remeay— teach  them  their  duty  I 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it. 
If  duly  taught;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

Stral.  You  I 

Oab.  Ay, sir;  and, for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ;  but  proceed — 
I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises, 
And  circumstance,  and  proofs :  I  know  enough 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me. 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 
Your  gold.    I  also  know,  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  rendered 
So  recently  woul&  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame. 
Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blanL 
But  this  is  nothing :  I  demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more, 
And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

Stral.  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

&ab.  'Sdeath  1  who  dare  doubt  it, 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it  ? 

Stral.  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Oab.  Must  I  turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master  ? 

Stral.  Ulric !  you  know  this  man ;  I  found  him  in 
Tour  company. 

€hb.  We  fotmd  you  in  the  Oder ; 

Would  we  had  left  you  there  I 

Stral.  1  give  you  thanks,  sir. 

Oab,  I  've  eam'd  them ;  but  might  have  eamM 
more  from  others. 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fate. 

Stral.  Ulric  I  you  know  this  man  ? 

Odb.  No  more  than  you  do. 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honor. 

zrir.  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  f^  as  my 
Own  brief  connection  led  me,  honor. 

Stral.  Then 

I  'm  satisfied. 

Oab.  (ironically).  Right  easily,  methinks. 


^ 


ACT    111. 


WERNER. 


SCENE  L 


WtT.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Iden,  A  villain. 

WtT.  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

Iden.  In  the  search 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

TTcr.  Are  you  sure 

You  have  divined  the  man  ? 

Iden.  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there :  but  where 's  he  gone  ? 

TTcr.  Who? 

Iden.  He  we  sought. 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden.  And  yet  we  traced  him 

Up  to  this  hall.    Are  you  accomplices  ? 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  ? 

Wer.  I  deal  plainly, 

To  many  men  the  blackest. 

Idtn.  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t  'other. 

Wer.  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now ;  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  I  should  like  to  know, 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim  's  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent  I 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Idtn.  Yes,  one; 

But  there  ^  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly. 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.    But,  come  I 
Bustle,  my  bo3rs  I  we  are  at  fault. 

[Exil  Idenstein  and  AtUndania. 

Wer.  In  what 

A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me  I 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  for  greater.    Down, 
Thou  busy  devil,  rising  in  my  heart  I 
Thou  art  too  late  I    I  'U  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

^ter  Ulrio. 

TJIt.  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is  ^  not  dangerous  ? 

TJIt.  No  ;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  tne  ties  between  us :  more— 
He  sends  me  here  a  spv  upon  your  actions, 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I  cannot  think  it; 

^  is  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both. 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

TJIt.  I  cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  our  path, 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd 

carle 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf 

rustlinir 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
We  'U  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  how  f 

TJIt.  Can  you  not  guess  ? 

Wer.  I  cannot. 

TJIt.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  in  your  mind  Uut  night  f 

Wer.  I  understand  you  not. 

TJlr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.    But  to  change 
The  topic— 

Wbt.  You  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

'T  is  of  our  safety. 

TJIt.  Bight ;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating ;  a  few  hours 
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Will  bring  his  summoned  myrmidons  from  Fraok- 

fort, 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worae, 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardized  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  tor  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy !  I  thought  to  escupo 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold ;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it. 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state ; 
And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  b^^irt 
With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my  temples, 
And  cryto  all  beholders,  Lo  I  a  villain ! 

TJIt.  you  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now ;  but 
take 
This  ring.  [He  gives  Werner  ajewL 

Wer.        A  gem  I    It  was  my  father'^  I 

TJIt.  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.    With  this  you  most 
Bribe  the  intendant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 
T(M[ether  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  you. 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

TJIt.  Fear  nothing  I 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together. 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  far 's  in  our  favor. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd^ 
Is  not  impassable ;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  hours'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.    Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you  're  safe. 

Wer.  My  noble  boy  I 

TJIt.  Hushl  hush!  no  transports :  we'll  indulge 
in  them 
In  Castle  Sie^endorf  I    Display  no  gold : 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  Know  the  man. 
And  have  look'd  through  him) :  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.    Stralenheim  lost  gold — 
No  jewel :  therefore  it  could  not  be  his ; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  possest  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  uuit  night's  slumber.    Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant. 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Wer.  I  will  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

TJIt.  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  had  I  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  m  your  favor. 
Ail  bad  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  guardian  angel  I 

This  overpays  the  past.    But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence  ? 

TJIt.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wut  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  f^her. 

Wer.  To  peul  no  more. 

U7r.  I  knownot  that;  butat 

The  least  we  11  meet  again  once  more. 

Wer.  My  boy! 

My  friend !  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver  I 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me  I 

TJIt.  Hate  my  father  1 

Wer.  Ay, 

Myfather  hated  me.    Why  not  my  son  ? 

t77r.  Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 

Wer.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words  I    Thou  know  me  ?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself ; 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 


ACT    IV. 


WERNER. 


SCENE  L 


Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder), 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 
Hence  I  hence!  I  must  not  hear  your  answer.— 

Look! 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 
You  shall  not  answer :— Pardon  me  that  I 
Am  peremptory;  'tis  your  son  that  speaks, 
Your  lonff-lost,  late-round  son.— Let's  call  my 

mother  I 
Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me:  1 11  answer  for  the  event  as  iBi 


As  regards  you^t  and  that  is  the  chief  point. 
As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 
We  '11  meet  in  Castle  Sie^endorf— once  more 
Our  banners  shiUl  be  glorious  I    Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me, 
Wliose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them. — Hence! 
And  may  your'  age  be  happy  I— I  will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  witii 
you  I 

Wer.  This  counsel 's  safe— but  is  it  honorable  ? 

TJlr.  To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  chief  honor. 


j^OT  IV. 


SOBNB  I.— ^  GMhic  HaXl  tn  the  CasOe  qf  Siegen- 

dorf^  near  Prague, 

Enter  Brio  and  Henriok,  Betainers  of  the  Count 

Eric.  So,  better  times  are  come  at  last;  to  these 
Old  WEdls  new  masters  and  high  wassail— both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Yes,  for  masters^ 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  Iour  for  novelty. 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave :  out  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain'd 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Eric.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  ^thout  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  Dut  scantily,  our  sizings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Hen,  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

Eric.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he's 
bounteous. 
And  we  all  love  nim. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honesrmoon. 
And  the  &rst  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Eric.  Fray  Heaven  he  keep  the  present  I 

Then  his  brave  son.  Count  XJlric— there 's  a  Knight ! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er  I 

Hen.  Why  so  ? 

Eric.  Look  on  him  I 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He 's  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eric.  That 's  not  a  faithful  vassal's  ificeness. 

Hen.  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I  said. 

The  wars  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride. 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not  r  in  the  field. 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when, 

gnashing 
His  tusks,  andf  rippinff  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  th^  ooar  makes  for  the  thicket? 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?  Whose  plume  nods  knightlier  ? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you.    Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  vou  mean  ? 

Hen.  You  cant  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  bom 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
As {Pauses.) 

Eric.  What  ? 
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Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Eric.  Nonsense  I  they  are  all  brave,  lion-viBaged 
fellows. 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 

Hen.                             And  who  loved  Tilly  ? 
Ask  that  at  Ma«debourg— or  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  eitCer ;— they  are  gone  to 

Eric.  Best; 

But  what  beyond  t  is  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  1  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their 
rest. 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overrun  with— Crod  knows  who :  they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more, 
Than  the  most  open  warfore. 

.Eric.  But  Count  Ulric— 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him? 

Hen.  With  him  ! 

He might  prevent  it.    As  you  say  he 's  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders  ? 

Eric.  You 'd  better  ask  himself . 

Hen.  I  would  as  soon 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes  I 

Hen.  The  devil  I  you  '11  hold  your  tongue  ? 

Eric.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale? 

Hen.  'T  is  nothing— but 

Be  silent. 

Eric.       I  will,  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing,— a  mere  spott 
Of  words,  no  more ;  besides,  had  it  oeen  otherwise. 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  baroness 
Ida  of  Stnuenheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress; 
And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  bom  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were. 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.    Prithee,  peace 
On  all  that  I  have  said ! 

Enter  Ulrio  and  BodolplL 

Good  morrow,  count. 

Vlr.  Grood  morrow,  worthy  Henrick.    Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase  ? 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  order'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite  ? 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount  ? 

Ulr.  The  dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric,  1  fear  he  scarcely  has  recover'd 
The  toils  of  Monday :  't  was  a  noble  chase : 
You  spear'd /our  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr,  Tme,  good  Eric; 

I  had  forgotten— let  it  be  the  gray,  then. 
Old  Ziska :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 


ACT    IV. 


WERNER. 


SCENE    I. 


U7r.  My  lord,  he  is 

l^oble  by  birth,  of  (me  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 

Sieg.  I  talk  not  of  his  birth. 

But  of  his  bearing.    Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 
Zflr.  So  they  will  do  of  most  men.    Even  the 
monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  niade 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

8ieg.  If  I  must  be  plain. 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodolph : 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  **  black  bands  "  who 

soil 
Bavage  the  frontier. 

UTr.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world? 

SUg,  In  this  case— yes. 

TJlr»  In  cmy  case, 

I  thought  vou  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

8%eg.  Son  I 

I  imcferstand  you;  you  refer  to ^but 

My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 
Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.    Take  heed, 
TJlric ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me: 
Twentv  lonff  years  of  misery  and  famine 
Quencn'd  them  not— twenty  thousand  more,  per- 
chance. 
Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  momeniB  which 
Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial). 
May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 
The  madness  and  dishonor  of  an  instant. 
Ulric.  be  wam'd  bv  a  father  I— I  was  not 
By  mine,  and  you  behold  me  I 

TJlr.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf , 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honor'd 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

aUg.        •  Ah! 

Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?  Beloved,  wnen  thou  loveet  me  not  ? 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me— 

But  if  my  son's  is  cold  I 

mr.  Who  dart  say  that  ? 

Bug.  N(nie  else  but  I,  who  see  i\r-fed  it— keener 
TbAn  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so. 
Tour  sabre  in  his  heart  I    But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

XJlr,  Tou  err.    My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling :  how  should  it  be  so. 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents  ? 
Sieg.  And  aid  not  I  too  pass  those  twelve  torn 
years 
In  a  like  absence  ?    But  t  is  vain  to  urge  you— 
Kature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let 's  change  the  theme.    I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  yoimg  violent  nobles  6l  high  name. 
But  daric  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumor 
Reports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consortest. 

Will  lead  thee 

TJlr.  {impalienlly),  1 11  be  2ed  by  no  man. 
BUg.  Nor 

Be  l^er  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida— more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

TJlr.  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate— can  a  son  say  more  ? 

Bieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.    It  is  not 
The  nature  cA  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood. 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness 


Sar  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 
ve  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there) :  some  strong 
bias. 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service,  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave, 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou  'dst  say  at  once—"  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her : "  or,  *'  I  love  her  not.  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me."— So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

TJlr.  '         Sir,  ycu  teed  for  love. 

8Ug.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Ulr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sieg.  Stin 

Against  your  ase  and  nature  I    Who  at  twenty 
E%r  answer'd  tnus  till  now  ? 

Ulr.  Did  you  nOt  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example  ? 

Sieg.  Boyish  sophist  I 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  r 

TJlr.  Wnat  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her  ? 

8teg.                                   As  far 
As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
She 's  yoimi— all-beautiful— adores  you— is 
Endow'd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness. 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  happinees.  deserves 
A  litfle  in  return.    I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break ; 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale, 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.    She  is 

Zllr.  The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenheim,  your  foe : 
1 11  wed  her,  nevertheless ;  though,  to  say  truth. 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  favor  of  such  unions. 

8ieg.  But  she  loves  you. 

Ulr.  And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think 
txoice. 

Sieg.  Alas  I  Love  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then  t  is  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandajro  from 
His  eyes,  andlook  before  he  leaps ;  till  now 
He  hath  ta'en  a  Jump  i'  the  dark. 

Sieg.  But  you  consent  ? 

Uhr.  1  did,  and  do. 

Sieg.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  'T  is  usual, 

And  certes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  J  will  engage  for  Jut. 

UW.  So  will  not  I 

For  any  woman :  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  1 11  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  t  is  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.       Count,  t  is  a  marriage  of  your  making, 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing :  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother. 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is.— 
What  would  you  have  ?    You  have  forbid  my  stir- 

ring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls. 
And  I  obey ;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer. 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting  needles. 
Ana  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle— 
yfhiX  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?         [EaM  Uhio* 
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Sieg.  {solus).  Too  much  I— 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love ! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not 
Fulfill  a  parent's  duties  by  nis  side 
Till  now :  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  ^rs 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him  I 
But  howl— obedient,  but  with  coldness;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious— 
Abstracted— distant— much  eiven  to  long  absence. 
And  where— none  know— in  league  with  the  most 

riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice. 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  i>leasures ; 
Yet  there 's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
Unravel.    They  look  up  to  him— consult  him— 
Throne  round  him  as  a  leader:  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence  I    Ah  I  cati  I  hope  it 
Aftei>--what !  doth  nay  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?    Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  ?  or— Oh  I  if  it  should  be ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his— who,  though  they  sdew  not. 
Unlatch 'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee  ?   'T  was  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  oiu*  foe. 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening  I 
And  only  took— Accursed  gold !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  i)art  from  thee ;  thou  earnest  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  iQl  hands 
Like  mine.    Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee, 
Thou  villainous  gold  I  and  thy  dead  master's  doom, 
Though  be  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  ne  were  my  brother  I  I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida— cherish'd  her  as  one  • 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  AUmdanX, 

AUen.  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you,  [Exit  Attendant. 

Enter  the  Prior  Albert. 

Prior.       Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them  I 

Sieg.              Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father  I 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard  I— all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  community.    Our  convent, 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg.  Yes,  good  father; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood, 
Thouffh  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.        To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers, 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  woe. 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tSurs  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not  I 

Sieg.  IVue,  father :  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from 
one, 
Who.  though  of  our  most  faultless  holy  church. 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices. 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[Siegendorf  offers  the  gold  which  he  had  taken 
from  StraXenheim. 

Prior.  Count,  if  I 

Beceive  it,  t  is  because  I  know  too  well 
Befusal  would  offend  you.    Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms. 
And  every  mass  no  lees  sung  for  the  dead. 
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Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours. 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it ;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  t  is  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Sieg.  (faltering).  For— for-the  dead. 

Prtor.  His  name? 

Sieg.  'T  is  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  name, 

I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret.    We  will  pray 
For  one  unuiown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest. 

Sieg.  Secret  I  I  have  none ;  but,  faUier,  he  who  H 
gone 
Might  have  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath — 
No,  not  bequeath— but  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A  proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 

Sieg.  But  he  who 's  gone  was  not  my  friend,  but 
foe. 
The  deadliest  and  the  stanchest. 

Prior.  Better  still ! 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  aouj^ 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sieg.  But  I  did  not 

Foigive  this  man.    I  loathed  him  to  the  last. 
As  he  did  me.    I  do  not  love  him  now, 
But 

Prior.    Best  of  all!  for  this  is  pure  religion  I 
You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell — 
An  evangelical  compassion— with 
Your  own  gold  too  f 

Sieg.  Father,  t  is  not  my  gold. 

Pnor.  Whose  then?    You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sieg.  No  matter  whose— of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars: 
'T  is  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior.  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  ? 

Sieg.  No ;  but  there 's  worse  than  bleod— eternal 
shame! 

Prior.  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  bedf 

Sieg.  Alas! 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son!  you  relapse  into  revenue. 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

Sieg.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prtor.  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Sieg,  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know— but— he  was  stabb'd  i'  the 

dark. 
And  now  you  have  it— perished  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat  I— Ay !— you  may  look  upon  me  I 
I  am  not  the  man.   1 11  meet  your  eye  on  that  point, 
As  I  can  one  day  Grod's. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours  ? 

Sieg.  No  I  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes ! 

Prtor.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him? 

Sieg.  I  could  only  guess  at  one. 

And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected. 
As  unemploy'd.    Except  by  one  day's  knowledge, 
I  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt. 

Sieg.  (eagerly).  Oh!  ami?— say! 

Prtor.  You  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

Sieg.  Father!  I  have  spokoi 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whok: 
Yet  say  I  am  not  guilty  I  for  the  olood 
Of  this  man  wetohs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it. 
Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 
I  did  not  I— ^nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
And  could— ay.  perhaps,  should  (if  our  self-aafoty 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes) : 


ACT    V. 


WERNER. 


SCENE    L 


But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 

For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  imiocen^ 

I  know  not  wny,  a  Uke  remorse  is  on  me, 

As  if  he  had  fallen  bv  me  or  mine.    Fray  for  me, 

Father !  I  have  pray d  myself  in  vain. 

Prwr.  I  win. 

Be  comforted  I    You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Alwa^  the  attribute  of  innocence. 
I  feel  it  is  not. 


Prwr.  But  It  will  be  so, 

When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  it. 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow, 
In  which  you  ruik  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles, 
As  well  as  your  brave  son ;  and  smooth  your  aspect. 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 
A  cloud  upon  your  thoughts.    This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.    Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 


j^OT  V. 


SOBNB  I. — A  large  and  magmfleent  Gothic  Hall 
in  the  Ckutle  of  Siiegendorf^  deooraUdwith  Trophies^ 
Banners^  ana  Arms  of  UuU  Family. 

Enter  Amlieixn  and  Meister,  attendants  of  Ck>ant 

Siegendorf. 

Am.  Be  quick  I  the  count  will  soon  return :  the 
ladies 
Already  are  at  the  portal.    Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for  ? 

Meis.  I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
Bv  your  description  track  him.    The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions  I    All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
I  ^m  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am.  Go  to !  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meis.  I  'd  rather 

Bide  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  theee  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone!  and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Ckiuntess  Josephine  Sieffendorf  and 

Ida  Stralenheixn. 

Jos.       Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  isover  t 

Ida.  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.    The  flowers,  the  boughs. 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights. 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  mcea, 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain'd  windows,  even  the 

tombs. 
Which  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hjrmns. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.    The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Bollinff  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder : 
The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ;  the  world 
At  peace  I  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another  I 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother  I  [Embracing  Josephine. 

Jos.  My  beloved  child ! 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  OhI 

I  am  so  already.    Feel  how  my  heart  beatsi 

Jos.  It  does,  my  love ;  and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so  I 

How  should  it?  What  should  make  us  grieve?   I 

hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow:  how  can  we  be  sad. 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ?    You, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jos.  Poor  child  I 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jos.  No:  I  but  envy, 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  1 11  not  hear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 


You  and  my  Ulric.    Did  you  ever  see 

Aught  like  him?    How  he  tower'd  amongst  them 

all! 
HowalleyesfoUow'dhiml  The  flowers  fell  faster^ 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought. 
Than  before  all  the  rest ;  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e'er 
Will  wither. 

Jos.  You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him^I  fear  him. 

Jos.  Why  so  ?  he  loves  you  well. 

Ida.  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him : 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jos.  How  so  ? 

Ida.  A  cloud  comes  o'er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly. 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jos.  It  is  nothing:  all  men, 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times. 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jos.  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.    There's,  for  in- 
stance. 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  with- 
drew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

Ida.  I  did  not  see  him. 

But  Ulric.    Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept  ?  and  yet  methought, 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 

warm, 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Jos.  I  could  not 

S€«  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Ulnc. 

Jos.  Come, 

Let  us  retire;  thev  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banouet.    We  will  lav 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  draffgmg  trains. 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  neavy  jewels. 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  botn  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  zone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Oount  Sieffendorf ,  in  full  dress^  from  the 
solemnity^  and  Xjudwiff. 

Sieg.  Is  he  not  found  ? 

Lm.  Strict  search  is  making  every  where ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

Sieg.  Where 's  Ulric  ? 

Lua.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles ;  but  he  left  them  soon ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
Gbdlop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 
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Bitg.  Liar  and  fiend  I  bat  you  shall  not  be  slain ; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 

{He  twnM  to  Ulric. 
Ulric.  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.    I  avow  it  is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-bom :  but  be  calm ; 
It  will  refute  itself.    But  touch  him  not. 

\Ulrie  endeavors  to  compose  himself, 
\    0{i5.  Look  at%tm, count,  and  thenar  me. 
,    Sieg.  (first  to  Ga6or,  and  then  looking  at  Ulric). 

I  hear  thee. 

MyGod!  you  look 

Ulr.  How? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 
Ulr.  (composes  himself).         It  is  nothing. 
Oab.  Count,  you  are  iwund  to  hear  me.    I  came 
hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought.    When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream 'd  not 
To  find  the  begsar^d  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ;  but  you  have  called  me, 
And  we  have  met. 
Siea.  Gro  on,  sir. 

OoLb.  Ere  I  do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  Stralenheim%  death  ?  was  1 1— as  poor  as  ever ; 
And  poorer  by  suflpicion  on  my  name  I 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  sold ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  whien  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honors  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  lees 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 
,    Gab.  1  cant  help  that. 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  jrailty  one  among  us. 
I  speak  of  you.  Count  SicffendoiriP,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  Just. 
But  ere  I  can  proceed— dare  you  protect  me  ? 
Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[Siegendorf first  looks  at  the  JJunoortan,  and  then 
at  UlriCj  to^o  has  unbuckled  his  sabre,  and  is 
drawing  lines  with  it  on  the  fioor-^stitl  in  its 
sheath. 
Ulr.  (looks  at  his  father  and  says) 

Let  the  man  go  on  I 
Chb.  I  am unarm'd, count— bid  your  soniay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ulr,  (offers  U  to  h^  conUmptuously). 

Take  it. 
Qah.  No,  sir,  t  is  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm  M — I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain 'd  with  more 
Blood  thtm  came  there  in  battle. 
Ulr.  (oasts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt). 

It— or  some 
Such  other  weapon.  In  my  hands— spared  yours 
Once,  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Qob.  True— 

I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  for 
Your  own  espmal  purpose— to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 
»   IHr.  Proceed. 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relator. 
But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

{To  Siegendorf , 
Sieg.  (takes  his  son  by  the  hand).  My  son,  1  know 
my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours— but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Oah.  1  will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much :  Ib^n 
Life  earlv— and  am  what  the  worlcThas  made  me. 
At  FranKfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 


(Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 

To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 

In  February  last.    A  martial  force, 

Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance, 

Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 

Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp.— They  proved. 

However,  not  to  be  so — ^but  banditti. 

Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 

Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt— the  forests 

Which  skirt  Bohemia— even  into  Lusatia. 

Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 

Hiffh  rank— and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 

At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers. 

And  placed  beneath  the  civil  iudsdiction 

Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.    Of  their  fate, 

I  know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  ? 

Oab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one 
man 
Of  wonderful  endowments :— birth  and  fortune. 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty^  almost  superhuman, 
And  courage  as  unrivalPd,  were  proclaimed 
His  by  the  public  rumor;  and  his  sway. 
Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 
Such  was  his  influence :— I  have  no  great  faith 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine— 
I  therefore  deemed  him  wealthy.— But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  Ana  did  you  so? 

Goo.  You  11  hear.    Chance  favor'd  me : 

A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together— it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them. 
And  show  them  as  they  are— even  in  their  faces : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  exclaim 'd, 
*'  This  is  the  man  f  "  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.    I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  errM,  and  watched  him  long  and  nearly; 
I  noted  down  his  form— his  gesture— features. 
Stature,  and  bearinff— and  amidst  them  all, 
'Midst  every  natursu  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart. 

Ulr.  (smtHng).  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Oab.  And  may  sound  better.— He  appeared  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring— and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides. 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  fix'd  by  hijn.- There  I  was  wrong. 

Sieg.    And  may  not  be  right  now. 

Oab.  I  follow'd  him, 

Solicited  his  notice— and  obtain'd  it— 
Though  not  his  friendship :— it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately— we  left  it 
Together— and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceal'd. 

And  Stralenheim  was  succor'd Now  we  are  on 

The  verge— dare  you  hear  further  ? 

Sieg.  I  must  do  so— 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Oab.  I  saw  in  you 

A  man  above  his  station— and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you.  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  t  was  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ;  you  were 
Poor,  even  to  SH  save  rags :  I  would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you— you  refused  it. 

Steg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you. 
That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Oab.  Still  you  owe  me  something, 

Though  not  for  that;  and  i  owed  you  my  safety, 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
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Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /had  robbed  him. 

Sieg,  J  concealed  you— I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,reyiyinfl:  viper  I 

Oah.  I  accuse  no  man— save  in  my  (&fence. 

You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser— judge : 
Your  hall 's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  trioiu^. 
Be  just,  and  ill  be  merciful  I 

Sieg.  You  merciful  I— 

You!    Base  calumniator  I 

Qah.  I.    'Twill  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.    You  conceal'd  me 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself,  i 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.    At  deaa  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I  saw  a  g[limmer. 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light : 
I  foUow'd  it,  and  reached  a  door—  a  secret 
Portal— which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where. 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through  and  beheld  a  purple  bed. 
And  on  it  Stralenheim  I— 

Sieg,  Asleep  I    And  yet 

You  slew  him  I— Wretch  I 

Qab,  He  was  already  slain, 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.    My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  all  alone  I 

You  saw  none  else  ?    You  did  not  see  the 

[He  pauses  from  agitation. 

Qab.  No, 

Hey  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  (to  Ulrie).  Then,  my  boy  I  thou  art  guiltless 
still— 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  J  was  so  once— Oh  I  now 
Do  thou  as  much  I 

Oab.  Be  patient  I  I  can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.    You  remember,— or 
If  not.  your  son  does,— that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  on  the  mom 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :  how  he  had  enter'd 
He  best  knows— but  within  an  antechamber. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar,  I  saw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
With  stem  and  anxious  glance  gf^ed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body— but  it  movM  no  more. 

Sieg.  Oh  I  God  of  fathers  I 

€hA.  I  beheld  his  features 

As  I  see  jours— but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembhng  them— behold  them  in  Ck)unt  Ulric's  I 
Distinct,  as  I  beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was ;— but  it  was  so 
When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime— so  lately. 

Sieg.  This  is  so-^— 

Oao.  (interrupting  him).  Nay— but  hear  me  to  the 
end  I 
Ifow  you  must  do  so.— I  conceived  myself 
Betray'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuf^,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  ffuilt ;  and  my  first  thought 
Was  vengeance :  but,  though  arm'd  with  a  short 

poniard 
(Having  left  my  sword  without),  I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning— either  in  address  or  force. 
I  tum'd,  and  fled— i'  the  dark :  chance  rather  than 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall. 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept :  if  I 
Had  f oimd  you  waking^  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What    vengeance    and    suspicion    might    have 

prompted; 
But  ne'er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night. 
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Sieg.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams!  and  sodi 
brief  sleep. 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke. 
Whv  didst  thou  spare  me  ?  I  dreamt  of  my  father— 
And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

Oab.  'T  is  not  my  fault, 

If  I  have  read  it.— Well  I  I  fled  and  hid  me— 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  manv  moons — 
And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Si^^dorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  m  vain. 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign  I 
You  sought  me  and  have  found  me— now  yon  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sieg.  (after  a  pause).  Indeed  I 

Oab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Your  meditation  ? 

Sieg.  Neither— I  was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret. 

Oab.  You  shall  know  it 

At  once : — When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor. 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  sucn  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  offer 'd  you 
My  purse— you  would  not  share  it :— 1 11  be  franker 
Witn  you :  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers— you  understand  me  ? 

Sieg.  Yes. 

Oah.  Not  quite.    You  think  me  venal,  and 
scarce  true: 
'T  is  no  less  tme,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Have  made  me  both  at  present,    x  ou  shall  aid  me ; 
I  would  have  aided  you— and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  son's.    Weigh  well  what  I  have 
said. 

SUg.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes' 
DeliMration  i 

Oab.  (casts  his  eyes  on  XJlric.  who  is  leaning  against 
a  pillar),    it  I  should  do  so  ? 

Sieg.  1  plec^  my  life  for  yours.    Withdraw  into 
This  tower.  [Opens  a  turret  door. 

Oab.  (hesitatingly).  This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
You  have  offer'd  me. 

Sieg*  And  was  not  the  first  so? 

Oah.  1  know  not  that  even  now— but  will  approve 
The  second.    I  have  still  a  further  shield. — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone ;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim.  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf. 
Be  brief  in  your  decision  I 

Sieg.  I  will  be  so. — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

Oab.  I  '11  take  it  for  so  much. 

Sieg.  (points  to  Ulricas  sabre  stUl  wpon  the  ground). 

Take  also  (Ao^ 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

Oab.  {takes  up  the  sabre).  I  will ;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life— not  cheaply. 

[Oabor  goes  into  the  turret,  which  Siegendiorf 
closes. 

Sieg.  (advances  to  Ulric).  Now,  Count  Ulric  I 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee— What  sayst  thou  ? 

Ulr.  His  tale  is  true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster ! 

Ulr.  Most  true,  father! 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  mow,  we  can  provide  against.    He  must 
Be  silenced. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 

And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villainy. 

Ulr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.    I  have  said 
His  story 's  true;  and  he  too  must  be  silenoed. 

Sieg.  How  so? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.    Are  you  so  dull 
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s  never  to  liave  hit  on  this  before  ? 
Hien  -we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
^iscoveiy  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
[is  deatn  ?     Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
^hen  snmmon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
teen  left  to  such  a  stranger  ?    Or  should  I 
lave  loiter'd  on  the  way  ?    Or  could  j/ou,  WctimTj 
rhe  object  of  the  baron%  hate  and  fears, 
lave  fled,  nnless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  ^roke  ?    I  sought  and  fathom^  you, 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble :  I 
Perceivcfd  you  were  the  latter :  and  yet  so 
!3onflding  naye  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
SX  times  yonr  weakness. 

Sieg,  Parricide  I  no  less 

rhan  common  stabber !    What  deed  of  my  life. 
Or  thougbt  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  nt 
For  vonr  accomplice  ? 

Ufr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.    This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.    While  ycu  were  tortured. 
Could  I  be  calm  ?    Think  yoii  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  ?— You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  ycu  and  myself ; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 
Sieg.  Oh  !  my  dead  father's  curse  I  'tis  working 

now. 
TJlr.  Jjet  it  work  on  I  the  grave  will  keep  it  down  I 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes :  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole. 
Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  you. 
Yet  hear  me  still  I— If  ycu  condemn  me,  yet 
Bemember  who  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 
To  listen  to  him  I    IVho  proclaimed  to  me 
That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion  ? 
That  passion  was  our  nature  ?  that  the  goods 
Of  He-aven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 
Who  show'd  me  his  humanity  secured 
By  bis  nerves  only  ?     Who  deprived  me  of 
All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 
In  open  day  ?    By  his  disjgrace  which  stamp'd 
(It  miffht  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 
Himself— a /eZon's  brand  I    The  man  who  is 
At  once  botn  warm  and  weak  invites  to  deeds 
He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.    Is  it  strange 
That  I  should  ace  what  you  could  think  f    We  have 

done 
With  right  and  wrong ;  and  now  must  only  ponder 
Upon  effects,  not  causes.    Stralenheim, 
Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknoumj 
I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 
Known  as  our  foe— but  not  from  vengeance.    He 
Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through, 
As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination— but  not  idly. 
As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  oioed  me 
His  life :  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 
He,  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulf  wherein 
I  have  plunged  our  enemy.    Tou  kindled  first 
The  torch— you  show'd  the  path ;  now  trace  me  that 
Of  safety— or  let  me  I 
SUg,  I  have  done  with  life  I 

Ulr,  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 
life— 
familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.    We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide :  I  know  no  fear. 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all 

thmgs. 
lou  stand  high  with  the  state ;  what  passes  here 
will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not ;— leave  the  rest  to  me ; 
We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulric. 


Sieg.  (aolus).  Am  I  awake  ?  are  these  my  fathers' 

haUs? 
And  yon — ^my  son  ?   My  son  I  mine!  who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both ! 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 
The  Himgarian's  I— Ulric— he  hath  partisans. 
It  r  ems :  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.  Oh,  fool  I 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.    He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret.    Now  then  I  or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal  I    Ho  I  Gabor  I  Gabor  I 

[Eocit  into  the  turret,  closing  the  door  after  him, 

SOBNB  IL--The  Interior  of  the  Twrret. 

Gabor  and  Siesendorf . 

Gab.  Who  calls  ? 

Sieg,  I— Siegendorf  I  Take  these,  and  fly  I 

Lose  not  a  moment  I 

[Tears  off  a  diamond  star  and  other  jewels^  and 
thrusts  them  into  Oahor^s  hand. 

Gab.  What  am  I  to  do 

With  these  ? 

Sieg,       Whate'er  vou  will :  sell  them,  or  hoard, 
And  prosper ;  but  delay  not,  or  you  are  lost  I 

Gab.  You  pledged  your  honor  for  my  safety ! 

Sieg.  And 

Must  thus  redeem  it.    Fly  I  I  am  not  master, 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle— of  my  own 
Retainers— nay,  even  of  these  very  walls, 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me !    Fly  I 
Or  you  will  be  slain  by 

Gab.  Is  it  even  so? 

Farewell,  then  I    Recollect,  however,  count, 
You  sought  this  fatal  interview ! 

Sieg.  I  did: 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still !— Begone  I 

Gab.  By  the  same  path  I  enter  d  ? 

8i^.  Yes;  that 's  safe  still : 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague ;— you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deaL 

Gab.  1  know  too  well— 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire  I 
Farewell  I  [Exit  Gabor. 

Sieg.  (solus  and  listening).   He  hath  clear 'd  the 
staircase.    Ah !  I  hear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him !    He  is  safe  I 

Safe  I— Oh,  my  father's  spirit  I— ^I  am  faint 

[He  leans  down  upon  a  stone  seat^  near  the  wall 
of  the  tower  ^  in  a  drooping  posture. 

Enter  Ulric,  with  others  armed,  and  with  weapons 

drawn. 

Ulr,  Despatch  I— he's  there  I 

Lud,  The  count,  my  lord  I 

Ulr.  (recognizing  Siegendorf).  Tou  here,  sir  I 

Sieg,  Yes :  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike  I 

Ulr,  {seeing  him  stript  of  his  jewels).  Where  is  tho 
ruffian  who  hath  plunder'd  you  ? 
Yassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him  I    You  see 
'T  was  as  I  said— the  wretch  hath  stript  my  father 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heirloom  I 
Away  1  I  '11  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Eaceunt  all  but  Siegendorf  and  Ulric. 

What 's  this  ? 
Where  is  the  villain  ? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir:  which 

Areyou  in  quest  of  ? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this :  he  must  be  found.    You  have  not  let  him. 
Escape? 

Sieg.       He 's  gone. 

Ulr.  With  your  connivance  ? 

Sieg.  With 

My  fullest,  freest  aid. 
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HOUKS   OF   IDLENESS: 

%  Sittitsi  o][  jpoms,  ^ttlginat  and  Sranslstcd/ 


TO  TBE  RIQBT  HOSORABLE  FBEDBRIOK,  EABL  OF  OARLTSLB, 

KNIOHT   or   THX  OABTEB,   110^   XTC., 
THB  ODOWD  EDinoll  OF  TKBBK  FOKVa  U  imCSJBMD, 

BT  HIS  OBLIOXD  WUU>  ASO  AJTBOnOMATX  KIiniCAM,t 


Fr  RibmittlDg  to  the  public  tjm  the  foUowiog  coUection, 
I  hkve  not  only  to  combu  the  difficnl^ei  that  writen 
of  veraa  generallj  enoounter,  but  may  incur  the  charge  of 
presDmptioa  for  obtruding  mTMlf  on  the  world,  when,  with- 
out doubt,  I  might  be,  at  my  age,  more  osefully  emiJoyed. 
These  productiong  are  the  fruita  of  the  lighter  houn 
of  a  joong  man  who  hia  latelj  completed  his  nineteenth 
year.  Aa  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a  boyish 
mind,  this  is,  perhaps,  amieceteary  information.  Some 
few  were  written  during  the  diaadTantageH  of  illnen  and 
depreesion  of  Bpirits:  under  the  former  influence, 
"Childish  Recollkctiorb,"  in  particnlar,  were  oom- 
poaed.  Thie  ooiuideiation,  tfaoogb  it  cannot  excite  the 
voice  of  praise,  Tuay  at  least  arrest  the  arm  of  censure. 
A  considerable  portion  of  these  poems  have  been  pri- 
vately printed,  at  the  reqaeet  and  for  the  penual  of  my 
friends.  I  am  sensible  that  the  partial  and  frequently 
ii\)udicious  admiration  of  a  social  orcle  is  not  the  crite- 
rim  hj  which  poetical  genius  is  to  be  estimated,  yet, 
"to  do  greatly,"  we  must  "dare  greatly;"  and  I  have 
li'inided  my  reputation  and  feelings  in  publishing  this 
volume.  "  I  hare  paused  the  Rubicon,"  and  must  stand 
or  fall  by  the  "cast  of  the  die."  In  the  latter  event,  I 
■hsU  submit  withoot  a  molmnr ;  for,  though  not  without 
solicitude  for  the  fate  (rf  these  efliisions,  my  expectations 
■re  by  no  means  sanguine.  It  is  probable  that  1  may 
hsve  dared  much  and  done  little ;  for,  in  the  words  of 
Cowper,  "it  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may  please  our 
CnenJs,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
l>iu)ed  in  our  fiiTor,  and  another  to  write  what  may  please 
^*Tj  body ;  because  they  who  have 


'First  published  In  1807.  For  the  famous  criticism  of  the 
Bdlaburgh  Berlew  upon  "  Houn  of  Idleness."  and  whioh 
provoked  from  Brmn  '■  Englisb  Bai^aud  Bootoh  Beview- 
**•■"  see  Appendix,  Note  il. 


even  kmnrledge  of  the  ratbor,  wUl  be  sore  to  find  &nk  it 
they  can."  To  the  truth  of  this,  however,  I  do  not  wholly 
subacribe:  on  the  contrary,  I  fbel  convinced  that  theae 
trifles  will  not  be  treated  with  iqjuBtioe.  Their  merit,  if 
they  poneta  any,  will  be  libeially  allowed :  their  numer- 
ouB  faults,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favot 
which  hsB  been  denied  to  others  of  maturer  years,  decided 
character,  and  far  greeter  ability. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  lees  have 
I  studied  any  particnlar  model  for  imitatiou ;  some  trana- 
lations  are  given,  of  which  many  are  paraphrastic  In 
the  original  pieces  there  may  appear  a  casual  coincidence 
with  authors  whose  works  I  have  been  accustoined  to 
read ;  but  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  intentional  plagiarism. 
To  produce  any  thing  entirely  new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in 
rhyme,  would  be  a  Herculean  task,  as  eveiy  subject  has 
already  been  treated  to  its  utmoat  extent  Poetry,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  my  primary  vocation;  to  divert  the  dull  mo- 
ments of  indispodtion,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour, 
uiged  me  "  to  this  sin : "  little  can  be  expected  from  so 
unpromiung  a  muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it  must  be,  is 
all  I  shall  derive  from  these  productions ;  and  I  shall 
never  attempt  to  replace  its  fading  leaves,  or  pluck  a  ain- 
gle  additional  sprig  from  groves  where  I  am,  at  beet,  an 
intruder.  Though  accustomed,  in  my  younger  days,  to 
rove  a  careless  mountaineer  on  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, I  have  not,  of  lato  years,  had  the  benefit  of  such 
pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a  rendence,  as  might  enable  me 
to  enter  the  lists  with  genuine  bards,  who  have  eigoyed 
both  theee  advantages.  But  they  derive  OMiuderable 
fame,  and  a  few  not  less  profit,  from  their  productions ; 


^Isabella,  tbe  daughter  of  WlUiam.  fourth  Lord  Brron 
(j^reat-Kreat  nnole  of  tlie  poet),  became.  In  1143,  the  wife  of 
ReniT,  fourth  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
fifth  earl,  to  whom  tUs  dedloation  wi       " 
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while  I  shall  expiate  my  rashneas  as  an  interloper,  oer- 
tainlj  without  the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a 
very  slight  share  of  the  former.  I  leave  to  others  '*  yiriim 
Yolitare  per  ora."  I  look  to  the  few  who  will  hear  with  pa- 
tience "  duloe  est  desipere  in  loco/'  To  the  former  worthies 
I  resign,  without  repining,  the  hope  of  immortality,  and 
content  myself  with  the  not  very  magnificent  prospect  of 
ranking  amongst  '*  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write ; '' — 
my  readers  must  determine  whether  I  dare  say  "with 
ease,"  or  the  honor  of  a  posthumous  page  in  "  The  Cata- 
logue of  Boyal  and  Noble  Authors," — a  work  to  which 
the  Peerage  is  under  infinite  obligations,  inasmuch  as 
many  names  of  considerable  length,  sound,  and  antiquity 
are  diereby  rescued  from  the  obscurity  which  unluckily 
overshadows  several  voluminous  productions  of  their 
illustrious  bearers. 

With  slight  hopes,  and  some  fears,  I  publish  this  first 


and  last  attempt.  To  the  dictates  of  young  ambition  mty 
be  ascribed  many  actions  more  crimhial  and  equally  ab- 
surd. To  a  few  of  my  own  age  the  contents  may  afii»d 
amusement :  I  trust  they  will,  at  least,  be  found  harmles. 
It  is  highly  improbable,  from  my  situation  and  pursuits 
hereafter,  that  I  should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  secood 
time  on  the  public;  nor,  even,  in  the  very  doubtful  event 
of  present  indulgence,  shall  I  be  tempted  to  commit  a  fu- 
ture trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  opinicoi  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a  noble  relation  of  mine,* 
''  That  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  the  character  of 
an  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit  handsomely  al- 
lowed," t  can  have  little  weight  with  verbal,  and  still  less 
with  periodical,  censors ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  I  should 
be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  would  rather 
incur  the  bitterest  censure  of  anonymous  criticiamy  than 
triumph  in  honors  granted  solely  to  a  title. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNQ  LADT, 

COUSIN  TO  THE  ATTTHOB,  AND  VERT  DBAB  TO  HDCj 

Hushed  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom, 
Not  e'en  a  zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove, 

Whilst  I  return,  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb. 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay. 

That  clay,  where  once  such  animation  beam'd : 
The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey ; 

Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeemed. 

Oh  I  could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel. 

Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fate, 
Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal. 

Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 

But  wherefore  weep  ?    Her  matchless  spirit  soars 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day ; 

And  weepinff  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  arraign. 
And,  madlv,  godlike  Providence  accuse  ? 

Ah  I  no,  far  ny  from  me  attempts  so  vain  ;— 
I  '11  ne'er  suomission  to  my  God  refuse. 

Yet  in  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear, 
Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  face ; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection's  tear. 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 

*The  Barl  of  Carlisle. 

f  The  passage  referred  to  by  Lord  Byron  occurs  in  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson. 

tThe  author  claims  the  indul^nce  of  the  reader  more  for 
this  piece  than,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  collection ;  but  as 
it  was  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest  (bein^  com- 
posed at  the  aire  of  f ourteeii)«  and  his  first  essay,  he  preferred 
submittinir  it  to  the  indulgence  of  his  friends  in  its  present 
state,  to  making  either  addition  or  alteration. 

I  ^*  My  first  dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1800.  It  was  the 
ebullition  of  a  passion  for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker 
(daughter  and  granddaughter  of  the  two  Admirals  Parker), 
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Lbt  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined ; 

Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined. 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  f^te, 
Since  tiue  deck'd  my  higher  birth  I 

Yet  enVy  not  this  gaudy  state ; 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 

Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet, 
Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place. 

[Navembtr,  HOf.] 


TO  D . 

In  thee,  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A  friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever ; 
Till  envv.  with  malignant  grasp, 

Detach'd  thee  from  my  breast  for  ever. 

True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast, 
Yet,  in  my  heart  thou  keep'st  thy  seat ; 

There^  there  thine  imase  still  must  rest. 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

And.  when  the  ^ve  restores  her  dead. 
When  life  agam  to  dust  is  given, 

On  thy  dear  breast  I  'U  lay  my  head— 
Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heav^i  ? 


one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  kng 
forgotten  the  verse ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
hei^her  dark  eyes— her  long*  eye-lashes— her  eomi^etely 
Greek  oast  of  face  and  figure  1  I  was  then  about  twelve- 
she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  injured  her 
spine,  and  induced  consumption.— Byrtm*8  Dfary^  IfiSL 

I  This  little  poem,  and  some  others  in  the  ooUeotion,  refer 
to  a  boy  of  Lord  Byron's  own  age,  son  of  one  of  his  ten- 
ants  at  Newstead,  for  whom  he  had  formed  a  romantio 
attachment,  of  earUer  date  than  any  of  his  school  friend- 
ships. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  FBIEND. 

Oh,  Friend  1  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear  I 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honor'd  bier, 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath. 
Whilst  tnou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  I 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dsurt's  relentless  force ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  mv  aching  sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honor  and  thy  friend's  delight. 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie. 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art. 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep. 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep ; 
AfQictioirs  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  eoual  mine  I 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  aying  hour  will  cheer, 
Yet  (^her  oftepring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 
But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place? 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface? 
Ah  I  none  I— a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow, 
Time  will  assuage  an  inftot  brother's  woe ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known. 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone.  [jaw.] 


A  FRAGMENT. 

WHiSN,.to  their  airy  hall,  my  Mhers'  voic6 
Shall  caU  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice ; 
When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  ndst,  descend  the  mountain's  side; 
Oh  I  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  I 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone ; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone : 
If  ihiu  with  honor  ftiil  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh  t  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay  t 
TVU,  only  ihatn  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 
By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot,      [uosj] 


ON  LEAVING  NEW8TEAD  ABBEY* 


u< 


'Why  dost  thou  build  the  haU,  son  of  the  wliu^  dsys? 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  tower  to-day :  yet  a  few  years,  and 
the  blast  of  the  desert  oomes,  it  howls  In  thy  emfity  oourt." 


Thbough  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow 

winds  whistle ; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decav : 

In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 

Have  choked  up  uie  rose  which  late  bloom'd  in 

the  way. 

*  llie  iralory  of  Newstead,  or  de  Noro  Loco,  hi  Sherwood, 
was  founded  about  the  year  1170,  by  Henry  n^  and  dedicated 
to  Ood  and  the  Virsin.  It  was  in  the  rei^n  of  Henry  Vm., 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monastMes,  that,  by  a  royal  irrant, 
it  was  added,  with  the  lands  adjoining,  to  the  other  posses 
sions  of  the  Bjrron  ftunily.  The  fttvorite  upon  whom  they 
were  conferred,  was  the  irrand-nephew  of  the  flrallant  soldier 
who  fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth,  and  is 
<^^B<:lnfftii8hed  from  the  other  kniffhts  of  the  same  Christian 
°^e,  In  the  family,  by  the  title  of  '*8ir  John  Byron  the 
Little,  with  the  great  beard."  A  portrait  of  this  personage 
was  one  of  the  few  f&mUy  pictures  with  which  the  walls  of 
^e  abbey,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  poet,  were  decorated. 
For  an  iUustratlon  of  Newstead,  see,  ante,  **  Life  of  Byron." 
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Of  the  mail-cover'd  barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's 
plain,  [rattle. 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

No  more  doth  old  Bobert,  with   harp-stringing 
numbers, 
Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war-laureird 
wreath; 
Near  Askalon's  towers,  John  of  Horistan  slumbers. 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cressy  ;t 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell : 

My  fathers  I  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye ; 
How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals 
can  tell. 

On  Marston,!  with  Rupert}  'gainst  traitors  con- 
tending. 
Four  brothers  enrich'd  with  their  blood  the  bleak 
field; 
For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  country  defend- 
ing, 
im  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  8eal'd.|| 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell  I  your  descendant,  de- 
puling 

From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  1 
Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 

New  courage,  he  '11  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
'T  is  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  re^^t; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation. 
The  fame  of  nis  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

That  fome,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish ; 

He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown : 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish : 

When  decay 'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your 
own  I  [iflof.] 


LINE8 

WRITTEN  IN  **  LBTTBB8  TO  AN  ITALIAN  NUN  AND 
AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN  :  BY  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU  : 
FOUNDED  ON  FACTS." 

**  AwAT,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simple  hearts ; 
And  vou  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving." 

ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING,  ADDRESSED  TO 

MISS . 

Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flatterinjyr  arts. 

From  which  tnou  'dst  guard  frail  female  hearts. 

Exist  but  in  imagination,— 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face, 

t  Two  of  the  ftunily  of  Byron  are  enumerated  as  serving 
with  distinction  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  under  Edward  ni., 
and  as  among  the  knights  who  feU  on  the  glorious  field  of 
Cressy. 

tThe  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  the  adherents  of 
Charles  I.  were  defeated. 

I  Son  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  nephew  to  Charles  I. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

n. 

I  Sir  Nicholas  Byron  served  with  distinction  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  and,  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  rojral  cause.  After  the  battle  of 
Bdgehill,  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  and  governor  of  Chester. 
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HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


With  eyes  admiring,  oht  believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee : 

Once  in  thy  polish 'd  mirror  glance. 

Thou  'It  there  descry  that  elegance. 

Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises, 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises : 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty, 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

Ah  t  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth ; 

It  is  not  flattery,— 't  is  truth.  [j^a^,  10014.] 


ADBIAIPSAJDDBESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHEN 

DYING. 

LAnimulal  vaffula,  blandulm, 
Hospes  oomesque  oorporis, 
QoflB  nuno  abibis  in  looa— 
PaUldulm,  rlglda,  nudula, 
Neo,  ut  aoles,  dabis  Jooos?] 

Ah  I  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'rinff  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  I 

To  what  unknown  region  borne. 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FBOM  CATULLUS. 

AD  LB8BIAM. 


Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me— 
Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms, 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms : 
That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows. 
That  mouth,  from  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him,  alike,  are  always  known. 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah,  Lesbia  I  though  't  is  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 
But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly ; 
I  needs  must  gaze,  but,  gazing,  die : 
Whilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Parch 'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres, 
My  pulse  beats  auick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 
My  limbs  deny  their  slignt  support. 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'erspread. 
With  deadly  limguor  droops  my  head. 
My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  nng, 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing ; 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light. 
Their  orbs  are  veU'd  in  starless  night : 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneiah, 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON 
VIBGIL  AND  TIBULLUS. 

BT  DOMITinS  MABSUS. 

He  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roll'd. 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love. 

By  Death's  *  unequal  hand  alike  controll'd, 
f'it  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move  I 


Alas  I  I  wish'd  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain. 
That  I  mi^ht  live  for  love  and  you  again; 
But  now  Iscarcely  shall  bewail  my  »te : 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FBOM  CATULLUS. 
[Lugete,  Veneres,  Cupidlnesque,  etc.] 

Ye  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head. 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  ioy  be  spread. 
My  Lesbia's  favorite  bird  is  dead. 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved ; 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true. 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew. 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew. 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved : 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there. 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air, 
But  chirrup'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care. 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  reium. 
His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mourn. 

Who  sighs,  alas  1  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  1  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave ! 
Whose  Jaws  eternal  victims  crave. 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save. 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away : 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow. 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe, 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FBOM  CATULLUS. 

TO  ELLEN. 

OhI  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  defioie : 
Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss. 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss : 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be ; 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee : 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever; 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever ; 
E'en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavor : 
Could  I  desist  ?—uh  1  never— never  I 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 

^  Sulpida  ad  Cerlnthum.**— Lib.  i. 

Cruel  Cerinthus !  does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom  please  ? 


*  The  hand  of  Death  is  said  to  be  unjust  or  unequal,  as 
Virgil  was  considerably  older  than  Tlbullus  at  his  deoease. 
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TBANSLATION  FBOM  HOBACB. 
[Justum  et  tenaoem  propositi  vlrum,  etc] 

The  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamors  can  control ; 
No  threat 'ning  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent : 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough, 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent, 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  fix'd,  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above. 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl'd. 

He  would  immoved,  unawed,  behold. 
The  flames  of  an  expiring  world, 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll'd, 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl'd. 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 
Still  dauntless  'midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he  'd  smile. 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

\%4Xm  A«Yctr  Arp«t8at,  k,  r.  A.] 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fiie ; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell, 
When  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyxian  Cadmus  roved  afar ; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nohler  heroes  name ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew, 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due : 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again ; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeos. 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
All,  all  in  vain ;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefs  renowned  in  arms! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms  I 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung. 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal. 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel : 
Love,  love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim, 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


*'  I  fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host," 

He  cried,  "  if  this  its  strength  has  lost ; 

I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews, 

The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse." 

With  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies, 

Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies ; 

Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  lauffh^d  :— 

*^  My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft : 

'T  is  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it : 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it  ?  " 


FBOM  ANACBEON. 

'T  WAS  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 

Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven ; 

Bootes,  only,  seemed  to  roll 

His  arctic  charge  aroimd  the  pole ; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 

Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep : 

At  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy. 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy. 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course, 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 

Myvisions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose,— 

*^  What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose  ?  " 

"  Alas  I "  replies  the  wily  child, 

In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 

^*  A  hapless  infant  here  I  roam. 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh  I  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast  I 

The  nightly  storm  is  pourinff  cEtst. 

No  prowling  robber  lingers  here. 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear  ?  " 

I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale : 

My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe. 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  woe. 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light. 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight ; 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung. 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung 

CAh  I  little  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart). 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest, 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 

His  glossy  curls,  his  azure  wing. 

Which  droop  with  nightly  showei^,  I  wring : 

His  shivering;  limbs  the  embers  warm ; 

And  now  reviving  from  the  storm, 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow. 

Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow  :— 

*  ^y  flrst  Harrow  verses  (that  is,  Encrlish,  as  exercises),  a 
^'■'^•lation  of  a  chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of  .^schylus, 
"^ere  received  by  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand  patron  (our  head 


FBOM  THE  PBOMETHEUS  VINCTU8  OF 

JE8CHYLU8. 

Great  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 

Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay, 
Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown. 

Thy  dread  behests  ne'er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 

In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 

How  different  now  thy  Joyless  fate. 
Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride. 

When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state, 
The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side, 
Thou  sat'st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled,  * 
And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled. 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 

Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  fix'd,  nor  Jove  relentless 

frOWn'd.*  [Marnw,  Dte,  1,  JSOk.] 


TO  EMMA. 


Since  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last, 
When  you  must  quit  your  anxious  lover ; 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past, 
One  pang,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over. 

Alas!  that  pang  will  be  severe. 
Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more ; 

Which  tears  me  far  from  one  so  dear, 
Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 

Well!  we  have  passed  some  happy  hours. 
And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears ; 

When  thmking  on  these  ancient  towers. 
The  shelter  of  our  infant  years ; 

Where  from  this  Gothic  casement's  height. 
We  view'd  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dell ; 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight. 
We  lingering  look  a  last  farewell, 

O'er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run. 
And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play: 

O'er  shades  where,  when  our  race  was  done, 
Reposing  on  my  breast  you  lay ; 

Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss. 
Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies. 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 
It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes : 

See  still  the  little  painted  bark. 
In  which  I  row'a  you  o'er  the  lake ; 

See  there,  high  waving  o'er  the  park. 
The  elm  I  clamber'a  for  your  sake. 


master),  but  coolly.   No  one  had,  at  that  time,  the  least 
notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesy/'— Bynm  Diary* 
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HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


TO  CABOLINE. 

Oh  !  when  shall  the  graye  hide  for  ever  my  sor- 
rows? 
Oh!  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight  from  this 
clay? 
l^e  present  is  hell,  and  the  coining  to-morrow 
But  brings,  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to-day. 

From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  flow  no 
curses 
I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurl'd  me  from 
bliss: 
For  poor  is  Uie  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguish  like  this. 

Was  my  eye,  'stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury  flakes 
briglit'ning. 
Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no  stream 
could  assuage. 
On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in  vengeance 
its  lightning, 
With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to  its 
rage. 


But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing. 

Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tjrrants  deliffht ; 
€k>uld  they  view  us  our  sad  senaration  bewailing. 

Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  sight. 

Tet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  feign'd  resigna- 
tion. 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can 
cheer ; 
LfOve  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  consola- 
tion ; 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh  I  when^  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  wlU  they  place 
me. 
Since,  in  life,  love  and  friendship  for  ever  are 
fled? 
If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace  thee, 
Peiiiaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 


THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 

A  B«i^To«l«  x^plit 

Aw Arr  with  your  fictions  of  flimsv  romance ; 

Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has  wove: 
Give  me  ttie  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glance. 

Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of 
love. 

Ye  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  fantasy  glow. 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the  grove ; 

From  what  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets  would 
flow. 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love  I 

If  Apollo  should  e'er  his  assistance  refuse, 
Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove. 

Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse, 
And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

yJ  hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art  I 


Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 

p$  court  the  effusions  that  spring  from  the  heart, 
Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of 
love. 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY, 

WITH  THE  POEMS  OF  CAMOfiNS.* 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem, 
Pertiaps,  dear  girl  I  for  me  thou  It  prize ; 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool, 
The  old  and  disappointed  maid ; 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school. 
In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade  ? 

Then  read,  dear  girl  I  with  feeling  read, 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those ; 

To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes. 

He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  bard ; 

His  was  no  faint,  fictitious  flame ; 
Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward. 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same. 


Your  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those   fantastical 
themes, 
Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move : 
Arcadia  displays  but  a  region  of  dreams : 
What  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss  of 
love? 

Oh !  cease  to  aflftrm  that  man,  since  his  birth. 
From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedness 
strove ; 

Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth. 
And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are 
\        past — 

>ror  years  fieet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove— 
The  deurest  remembrance  wiU  still  be  the  last, 

Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


•  k*< 


'Tlie  latter  years  of  OunoSns  present  a  monmfal  plc- 
tme,  not  merely  of  Indiyidual  calamity,  Imt  of  nattonai  in- 
gratltade.  He  whose  beet  years  bad  been  deroted  to  the  ser- 
Tice  of  his  country,  he  who  had  tauirht  her  Uterary  fame  to 
rind  the  proudest  efforts  of  Italy  Itself,  and  who  seemed  bom  I  almshouse  early  in  the  year  1679.*' 
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ON  A  CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A 
GREAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Where  are  those  honors,  Ida !  once  your  own, 
When  Probus  fill'd  your  magisterial  throne  ? 
As  ancient  Rome,  fast  falling  to  disgrace, 
Hail'd  a  barbarian  in  her  Ciesar's  place. 
So  you,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a  fate. 
And  seat  romposus  where  your  Probus  sate. 
Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
Pomposus  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control ; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  sway'd. 
With  florid  Jargon,  and  with  vain  parade : 
With  noisy  nonsense,  and  new-fangled  rules, 
Such  as  were  ne'er  before  enforced  in  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws, 
He  governs,  sanctioned  but  by  self -applause; 
With  him  the  same  dire  fate  attendinff  Bome, 
Ill-fated  Ida  I  soon  must  stamp  your  doom ; 
Like  her  overthrown,  for  ever  lost  to  fame. 
No  trace  of  science  left  you,  but  the  name. 


to  rerive  the  remembrance  of  ancient  gentility  and  Ionian 
heroism,  was  compeUed  to  wander  throoffh  the  streets,  a 
wretched  dependent  on  oasoal  contribation.  OamoSns  sank 
beneath  the  i>ressure  of  penary  and  dlooaBe,  and  died  in  an 


HOURS   OF  IDLENESS. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET* 

DoBSET  1 1  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd, 
Exploring  every  pjath  of  Ida's  glade ; 
Whom  stul  affection  taught  me  to  defend, 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend. 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  band 
Bade  iku  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command ;  X 
Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches  and  the  pride  of  power ; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 
Benown'd  in  rank,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 
Tet,  Dorset,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shim  fair  science,  or  evade  control. 
Though  passive  tutors,}  feturful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise. 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes. 
And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, — 
And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 
Som6  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  f awn,— 
When  these  declare,  '*  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools, 
That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rmes ; " 
Believe  them  not ;— they  point  the  path  to  shame, 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honors  of  thy  name. 
Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  throng, 
Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong ; 
Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth, 
None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth. 
Ask  thine  own  heart ;  't  will  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear ; 
For  well  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

TesI  I  have  mark 'd  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  fir  away ; 
Tes!  I  have  mark'd  within  that  generous  mind 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah  I  though  myself  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  Indiscretion  hail'd  her  favorite  child; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own. 
And  dooms  my  &dl,  I  fkin  would  fall  alone ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 

'T  is  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power. 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour ; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot — 
In  life  just  sazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 
While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head. 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 
That  well-emblazon'd  but  n^lected  scroll. 
Where  lords,  unhonor'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. 

*In  looklnflr  over  my  papers  to  select  a  few  additional 
jpoems  for  this  second  edition,  I  found  the  above  Unes,  which 
I  had  totally  forgotten,  composed  in  the  summer  of  IBOS,  a 
short  Ume  previous  to  my  departure  from  Harrow.  They 
were  addressed  to  a  young  sohoolfeUow  of  high  rank,  who 
had  been  my  frequent  companion  In  some  rambles  through 
the  neighboring  country :  however,  he  never  saw  the  lines, 
and  most  probably  never  will.  As,  on  a  reperusal,  I  found 
them  not  worse  than  some  other  pieces  in  the  coUection,  I 
have  now  published  them,  for  the  first  time,  after  a  slight 
revision. 

tGeorge^ohn-Frederick,  fourth  duke  of  Dorset,  bom 
November  1&,  1793.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by  a 
fUl  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  February  22, 
1815,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  time  to  his  mother,  the  duchess- 
dowager,  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Earl  of  Whitworth, 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

t  At  every  pubUc  school  the  Junior  bosrs  are  completely 
subservient  to  the  upper  forms  tiU  they  attain  a  seat  in  the 
higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exempt ;  but  after  a  certain  period,  they  command 
in  turn  those  who  succeed. 
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There  sleep,  imnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 

That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 

A  race,  with  old  armorial  Usts  o'erspr^d. 

In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 

Fain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes. 

Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 

A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 

As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too : 

Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun  ; 

Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day ; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth. 
And  call'd,  proud  boast  V  the  British  dnuna  f orth.{ 
Another  view,  not  less  renown 'd  for  wit ; 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 
Bold  in  the  field,  and  f^vor'a  bv  the  Nine ; 
In  every  splendid  part  ordain 'a  to  shine ; 
Far,  far  distinfniish'd  from  the  glittering  throng, 
The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.f 
Such  were  th j  fathers ;  thus  preserve  their  name ; 
Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 
The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close. 
To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes ; 
Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 
Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship  all  wen 

mine: 
Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue, 
And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew ; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown 'd  away, 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  onlv  tell ; 
Alas  I  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  weU. 
To  these  adieu  1  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore. 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep. 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  fsurewell  I  I  will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year, 
Since  chance  nas  thrown  us  in  the  self-same 

sphere. 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate. 
May  one  day  claim  our  sufnrage  for  the  state. 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by. 
With  faint  r^^ard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  woe. 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice. 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice : 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought, 

I  Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  aUusions,  even  the 
most  distant:  I  merely  mention  generally  what  is  too  often 
the  weakness  of  preceptors. 

I  ^Thomas  Backville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  was  bom  In  lfiS7. 
WhUe  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  wrote  his  tra^redy 
of  Oorboduo,  which  was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Whitehall,  in  1561.  His  tniflredy,  and  his  contribution  of  the 
Induction  and  legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
*  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  compose  the  poetical  hlstoiy  of 
Sackville.  The  rest  of  it  was  political.  In  1604,  he  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  He  died  sudd^ily  at  the 
council  table  in  consequence  of  a  dropsy  on  the  brain.** 

1  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  bom  in  1687,  and 
died  in  1706.  He  was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  his  day,  and  alike  distinguished  in  the  voluptuous  court 
of  Charles  n.  and  the  gloomy  one  of  William  m.  He  be- 
haved with  considerable  gallantry  in  the  sea-flght  with  the 
Dutch  in  1666 ;  on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  his  celebrated  song.  To  aU you  Ladianow  at  tarnL 
His  character  has  been  drawn  in  the  highest  colors  by  Diy- 
den.  Pope,  Prior,  and  Congreve. 
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If  these,— bat  let  me  cease  the  lengthen 'd  strain,— 
Oh  I  if  these  wishes  are  not  hreathed  in  vain, 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thv  ^te 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great. 

Ciw] 

FBAQMENT. 

WSZTTBK    8HOBTXY    AFTER    THE  MABBIAGB  OF 

MISS  CHA WORTH. 

Hn^iiS  of  Annesley  I  bleak  and  barren, 
Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  strayed, 

How  the  northern  tempests,  warring, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling, 

Former  favorite  haunts  isee ; 
Kow  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 

Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.*  [jattf.] 


QBANTA.    A  Medley. 

Oh  !  could  Le  Sage'sf  demon's  gift 

Be  realized  at  my  desire. 
This  night  my  trembling  lorm  he'd  lift 

To  place  it  on  Saint  Mary's  spire. 

Then  would,  unroof 'd,  old  Granta's  halls 
Pedantic  inmates  full  display ; 

Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls, 
The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight, 
Petty  and  Pahnerston  survey ; 

Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might. 
Against  the  next  elective  day.  % 

Lo  1  candidates  and  voters  lie 

All  lull'd  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number : 
A  race  renown 'd  for  piety, 

dence  won't  dii 


Whose  conscience 


disturb  their  slumber. 


Lord  H ,  {  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage,  reflecting  men : 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

But  very  seldom,— now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disppsal : 
Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot. 

And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene 

I  'U  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 
To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen. 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

*  The  olroamBtanoes  which  lent  so  peculiar  an  Interest  to 
Lord  Byron's  introduction  to  the  ftunily  of  Chaworth^are  suffi- 
ciently explained  In  the  sketch  of  his  life.    **  The  youn^  lady 
benelf  combined,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  *'  with  the  many  worldly 
adyantages  that  encircled  her,  much  personal  beauty,  and  a 
^^sposition  the  most  amiable  and  attachinflr.  Though  already 
fully  aUve  to  her  charms,  it  was  at  this  period  (1804)  that  the 
yoongr  poet  seems  to  hare  drunk  deepest  of  that  fascination 
'Whose  eireots  were  to  be  so  lasting ;  six  short  weeks  which  he 
paned  in  her  company  being  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  feeling  for  all  life.   With  the  summer  holidays  ended 
1^  dream  of  his  youth.    He  saw  Miss  Chaworth  once  more 
|u  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  his  last  fareweU  of  her  on 
uat  hill  near  Annesley,  which,  in  his  poem  of  *  The  Dream,' 
"0  describes  so  happily  as  *  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem.* " 
^pAogust,  1806,  she  was  married  to  John  Musters,  Bsq^  and 
^  at  Wlyerton  HaU,  in  February,  1B8S,  in  consequence,  it 
«  believed,  of  the  alarm  and  danger  to  which  she  had  been 
!pnK)6ed  during  the  sack  of  Colwick  HaU  by  a  party  of  rioters 
^m  Nottingham.  The  unfortunate  lady  had  been  in  a  feeble 
Mate  of  health  for  several  years,  and  she  and  her  daughter 


There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp. 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp ; 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 

With  all  the  honors  of  his  college. 
Who,  striving  hardlv  to  obtain  them, 

Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 

To  scan  precisely  metres  Attic ; 
Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 

In  solving  problems  mathematic : 

Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Scale,  || 

Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle ; 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal ; 

jQi  barbarous  iJifttinlf  doom'd  to  wrangle: 

Benouncing  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.** 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations. 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent ; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight. 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine. 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite, 

As  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  methodistic  crew. 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue. 

And  for  the  sins  of  olhers  pray: 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit. 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial. 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

'T  is  mom :— from  these  I  turn  my  sight. 

What  scene  Ib  this  which  meets  the  eye  ? 
A  numerous  crowd,  array'd  in  white,tt 

Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

'T  is  hush'd :— what  sounds  are  these  I  hear  ? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Bolls  deeply  on  the  listening  ear. 

To  this  is  Joined  the  sacred  song. 
The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Win  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

were  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  in 
a  shrubbeiy,  where,  partly  from  cold,  partly  from  terror,  her 
constitution  sustained  a  shock  which  It  wanted  vigor  to  re- 
sist. 

f  The  Diablo  Boiteuz  of  Le  Sage,  where  Asmodeus,  the 
demon,  places  Don  Qeofas  on  an  elevated  situation,  and 
unroofs  the  houses  for  inspection. 

t  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January,  1806,  Lord  Henry 
Petty  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  candidates  to  represent  the 
University  of  Cambridge  In  parliament. 

§  Bdward-Harvey  Hawke,  third  Lord  Hawke.  His  lord- 
ship died  in  1824. 

I  Scale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  considerable 
talent  and  ingenuity,  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  difficult 
a  work,  is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

1  The  Latin  of  the  schools  is  of  the  canine  speeiss,  and  not 
very  Intelligible. 

**The  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  that  of  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides 
of  a  right-angle  triangle. 

ft  On  a  saint's  day,  the  students  wear  surplices  In  ohapeL 
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How  quick  we  credit  every  oatli, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willii^  iroth  I 

Fondly  we  hope  xwill  last  for  aye, 

Whenlo!  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 

*^  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.''* 


TO  M.  8.  G. 


When  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  you  11  surely 
forgive ; 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep ; 
For  in  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live, — 

I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,  Morpheus  I  envelop  my  faculties  fast^ 

Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  oenign ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last, 

What  rapture  celestial  &  mine  I 

They  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death, 

Mortality's  emUem  is  ^ven ; 
To  fate  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven  I 

Ah !  frown  not,  sweet  lady^  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Kor  deem  me  too  happy  m  this : 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you  may 
smile. 

Oh !  think  not  my  penance  deficient  I 
When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile. 

To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 


TO  MABT, 


ON  BECEIYINa  HER  PICTURB.f 

This  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms. 
Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give, 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
Kevives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  hve. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 
Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave. 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  beauty's  mould. 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty's  uave. 

Here  I  can  trace— ah,  no  I  that  eye. 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire. 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy. 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue ; 

But  where 's  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying. 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing? 

Sweet  copy  I  far  more  dear  to  me. 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be. 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart. 

She  placed  it,  sad.  with  needless  fear, 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul, 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

*Tlie  Utft  line  is  mlmost  a  literal  translation  from  a  Spanish 
proverb. 

t Of  this  ''Mary/*  who  is  not  to  be  oonftmnded  with  the 
heiress  of  Anneslej,  or  ''Mjut"  of  Aberdeen,  all  tiiat  has 
been  ascertained  is  that  she  was  of  an  humble,  if  not  equiv- 


Through  hours,  through  years,  through  time, 
H,  will  cheer ; 

My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise ; 
In  lue's  last  conflict 't  will  appear, 

And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaze. 


TO  LESBIA. 


Lbsbia  I  since  far  from  vou  I  've  ranged. 
Our  souls  with  fond  aliection  glow  not ; 

You  say  't  is  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 
I  'd  tell  you  why,— but  yet  I  know  not. 

Your  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  crost ; 

And,  Lesbia  I  we  are  not  much  older 
Since,  trembling,  first  mv  heart  I  lost. 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age, 

Two  years  have  lingering  pass'd  away,  love  I 
And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage, 

At  least  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love  f 

'T  is  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 
I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason ; 

Since  ^rour  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same. 
Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

I  do  not.  love  I  suspect  your  truth, 
With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not ; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth. 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not. 

No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended ; 

ror,  oh  I  I  loved  you  most  sincerely : 
And— though  our  dream  at  last  is  eimed— 

My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  f  oimd  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek's  soft  bloom  is  unimpair'd. 

New  beauties  still  are  daily  bright 'nmg, 
Your  eve  for  conquest  beams  prepared. 

The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm'd  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed. 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love  I 

More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed ; 
Fonder,  alas !  they  ne'er  can  be,  love ! 


LINE8  ADDBE88ED  TO  A  TOUNO 

LADY. 

[Ab  the  anthor  was  dlaoharglng  hia  piatols  in  a  garden,  two  ladiea 
putiog  near  the  spot  were  alarmed  bj  the  sound  of  a  bvdlet  hiadng 
near  them ;  to  one  of  whom  the  following  itanaas  were  addrened 
the  next  moming4] 

Doubtless,  sweet  sirl  I  the  hissing  lead. 
Wafting  de8tructK>n  o'er  thy  charms, 

And  huruinff  o'er  thy  lovely  head, 
Has  fill'd  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 
Yex'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

Impell'd  the  bullet's  viewless  course, 
l3iverted  from  its  first  career. 


ooal,  station  In  Ufe,  and  that  she  had  long  Uffht  goldan  hair, 
**of  wbloh,"  says  Mr.Moore,  ^^the  poet  used  to  show  a  look, 
as  well  as  her  pioture,  among  his  friends." 

t  The  oocurrence  took  place  at  Southw^,  and  the  beauti- 
ful lady  to  whom  theUnes  were  addressed  was  Hiss  Houson. 
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Yes  I  in  that  nearly  fatal  hour 
The  ball  obeyed  some  hell-bom  guide; 

But  Heaven,  with  interposing  power, 
In  pity  tum'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 
Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell; 

Which  I,  th'  unconscious  cause  of  fear, 
Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell : 

Say,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  ? 

Arraign'd  before  thy  beauty's  throne, 
What  punishment  wilt  thou  decree  ? 

Might  I  perform  the  judge's  part, 
The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore ; 

It  onlv  would  restore  a  heart 
Which  but  belonged  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

Is  to  become  no  longer  free : 
Henceforth  I  breathe  out  for  thy  sake, 

Thou  Shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 

But  thou,  i)erhaps,  mayst  now  reject 

Such  expiation  of  my  guilt : 
Ck)me  then,  some  other  mode  elect ; 

Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 

Choose  then,  relentless  I  and  I  swear 
Nought  shall  thv  dread  decree  prevent ; 

Yet  hold— one  little  word  forbear  I 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment. 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIEU. 

Thb  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life, 
Though  nurtured  'mid  weeds  dropping  pestilent 
dew. 

Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife, 
Or  prunes  them  for  ever,  in  love's  last  adieu  I 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  heart. 
In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true; 

The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part. 
Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adieu  I 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-swol- 
len breast. 

Will  whisper, "  Our  meeting  we  yet  may  renew : " 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow 's  represt. 

Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu  I 

Oh  I  mark  jou  yon  pair :  in  the  sunshine  of  youth 
Love  twmed  round  their  childhood  his  flow'rs  as 
they  grew; 

They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth, 
Tul  chill'd  by  the  winter  of  love's  last  adieu  I 

Sweet  lady  t  why  thus  doth  a  tear  steal  its  way 
Down  a  cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  hue  ? 

Yet  why  do  I  ask  ?— to  distraction  a  prey. 
Thy  reason  has  perished  with  love's  last  adieu  I 

Oh  I  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  mankind? 

From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew : 
There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  the  wind ; 

The  mountiains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu  I 

*  In  law,  every  person  is  an  Infant  who  has  not  attained  the 
a^  of  twenty-one. 

t  Moore  says,  **  The  sort  of  Uf  e  which  youn^  Byron  led  at 
this  period,  between  the  dissipations  of  London  and  Cam- 
bridire,  without  a  home  to  welcome  or  even  the  roof  of  a 
single  relative  to  receive  him,  was  but  little  calculated  to 
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Now  hate  rules  a  heart  which  in  love's  easy  chains 
Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandishment  knew; 

Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins ; 
He  ponders  in  frenzy  on  love's  last  adieu  I 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrapt  in  steel! 

His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are  few, 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  which  he  never  can  fed. 

And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love's  last  adieu! 

Youth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  is  o'ercast ; 

No  more  with  love  s  former  devotion  we  sue : 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with  the  blast; 

The  shroud  of  affection  is  love's  last  adieu ! 

In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 
Astrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due; 

From  him  who  has  worshipp'd  at  love's  gentJe 
shrine. 
The  atonement  is  ample  in  love's  last  adieu ! 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew : 

His  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight; 
His  cypress,  the  garland  of  love's  last  adieu  1 


DAMJETAS. 


Ik  law  an  infant,*  and  in  vears  a  boy, 

In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean*d; 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child ; 

Fickle  as  wmd,  of  inclinations  wild ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool ; 

Old  in  the  worla,  though  scarcely  broke  from  schod; 

DamsBtas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin. 

And  foimd  the  goal  when  others  just  begm : 

Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul. 

And  bid  him  drain  uie  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

But,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  nis  former  chain, 

And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane.t 


TO  MARION. 


Marion!  why  that  pensive  brow? 

What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou  ? 

Change  that  discontented  air ; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

'T  is  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest, 

Love 's  a  stranger  to  thy  oreast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears. 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears. 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down. 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire. 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us. 

Nought  but  cool  mdifference  thrills  us. 

Wouidst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint. 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouidst  say. 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips— but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse : 

She  blushes,  curt'sies,  frowns — in  short  she 

Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me; 

render  him  satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the  world.  Unre* 
stricted  as  he  was  by  deference  to  any  wlU  but  his  own.  erea 
the  pleasures  to  which  he  was  natunUly  most  inclined  p(^ 
maturely  paUed  upon  him«  for  want  of  those  best  sests  of  iO 
enjoyment— rarity  and  restraint.** 


our  narhyouyonpili: 
Lon  twinid  rsund  Ih* 

Th*yllourilh*whil>lr<l 
TIN  chllJ'd  by  th*  wini 
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And  fljdng  off  in  search  of  reason, 
Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 
All  1  shall  therefore  say  (whatever 
I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 
Is^  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing. 
Were  form'd  for  better  thinfl»  than  sneering : 
Of  smoothing  compliments  divested, 
Advice  at  least 's  disinterested ; 
Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee, 
From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free ; 
Ck)unsel  like  mine  is  like  a  brother's : 
My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 
That  is  to  say.  unskilled  to  cozen. 
It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 

Marion,  adieu  I  oh.  prithee  sliffht  not 
This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not ; 
And.  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 
To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing, 
At  once  I  '11  tell  thee  our  opinion 
Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion : 
Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admiration 
On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 
Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 
Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us, 
Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 
These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love ; 
It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 
To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture ; 
But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 
Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train, 
To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation. 
Know,  in  a  word,  tis  Animation. 


TO  A  LADY 


WHO  PRB8ENTED  TO  THB  AUTHOB  A  LOCK  OF 
HAIR  BBAIDED  WITH  HIS  OWN,  AND  AFPOINTBD 
A  NIGHT  IN  DBCEMBBB  TO  MBBT  HIM  IN  THS 
OABDBN. 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine, 
In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine. 
Than  all  th'  unmeaning  protestations 
Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 
Our  love  is  fix'd,  I  think  we've  proved  it : 
Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  sigh  and  whine, 
With  groundless  jealousy  repme, 
With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic. 
Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic  ? 
Whv  should  vou  weep  like  Lydia  Languish, 
And  fret  with  self -created  anffuish  ? 
Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen. 
On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  frozen ; 
In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon. 
Only  because  the  scene 's  a  g^u^en  r 
Por  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent. 
Since  Shakspeare  set  the  precedent, 
Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion, 
To  form  the  place  of  assignation.* 
Oh!  would  some  modem  muse  inspire, 
And  seat  her  by  a  sea-coal  fire ; 

*  In  the  above  little  piece  the  author  baa  been  aoouaed  by 
iome  ecmcUd  readers  of  Introdudnff  the  name  of  a  lady  from 
whom  he  was  some  hundred  mllee  distant  at  the  time  this 
^M  written :  and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  so  loner  in  **  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,'*  has  been  converted,  with  a  trifling 
alteration  of  her  name,  into  an  English  damsel,  waUdnar  in  a 
piden  of  their  own  creation,  durinfr  the  month  of  December, 
in  a  village  where  the  author  never  passed  a  winter.  Such 
has  been  the  candor  of  some  ingenious  critics.  We  would 
U'^^^  these  Uberal  commentators  on  taste  and  arbiters  of 
aeoomm  to  read  Shakipeare. 

t  Having  heard  that  a  very  severe  and  indeUcate  censure 
»u  heaa  passed  on  the  above  poem,  I  beg  leave  to  reply  in 


Or  had  ttie  bard  at  Christmas  written. 
And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britain, 
He  surely,  in  commiseration, 
Had  changed  the  place  of  declaration. 
In  Italy  I 've  no  objection ; 
Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection ; 
But  here  our  climate  is  so  rig[id. 
That  love  itself  is  rather  frigid : 
Think  on  our  chilly  situation^ 
And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation ; 
Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we  've  done. 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun , 
Or.  if  at  midnight  I  must  meet  you. 
Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you : 
There  we  can  love  for  hours  together, 
Much  better,  in  such  snowy  weather. 
Than  placed  in  all  th'  Arcadian  groves 
That  ever  witness'd  rural  loves ; 
Then,  if  my  passion  fail  to  please. 
Next  night  I '11  be  content  to  freeze ; 
No  more  1 11  give  a  loose  to  laughter, 
But  curse  my  fate  for  ever  after.f 


08CAB  OFALVA.t 

A  TALE. 

How  sweetly  shines  through  azure  skies, 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora's  shore ; 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise, 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more ! 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play'd ; 

And  view'd,  at  midnight's  silent  noon. 
Her  chiefii  in  gleammg  mail  array 'd : 

And  on  the  crimson'd  rocks  beneath. 
Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow. 

Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death, 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Tum'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain, 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light ; 

But  now  she  glimmer'd  from  above, 
A  Ktd,  funereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race. 
And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afar ; 

No  more  her  heroes  ur^  the  chase. 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 

But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan  ? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone  ? 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man. 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  flerce  and  high, 
A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 

a  quotation  from  an  admired  work,  **Carr'8  Stranger  in 
France :  **— **As  we  were  contemplating  a  painting  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which,  among  other  figures,  is  the  uncovered  whole 
length  of  a  warrior,  a  prudish-looking  lady,  who  seemed  to 
have  touched  the  age  of  desperation,  after  having  atten- 
tively surveyed  it  through  her  glass,  observed  to  her  party, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  indecorum  in  that  picture. 
Madame  8.  shrewdly  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  that  the  inde- 
corum was  in  the  remark.'  ** 

t  The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the  story 
of  **  Jeronsrme  and  Lorenzo,*'  in  the  first  volume  of  Schiller's 
Armenian,  or  the  Ohost-Seer. 
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And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd, 
For  beauty  crown 'd  tne  fair-bair'd  boy. 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid. 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 
Had  claim'd  his  faithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Anspis  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away, 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er. 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roll'd  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  mom ; 

The  vear  of  anxious  trembling  past, 
What  smiles  the  lovers'  cheeks  adorn  I 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  I 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  I 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 
And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

A^dn  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd. 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hall ; 
The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud. 

And  all  their  former  Joy  recall. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth  ? 

Before  his  eyes'  f^r  fiercer  glow 
The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
'  And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 
His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm. 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

TTis  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round. 

The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaff 'd; 
With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound, 

And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  stranger  chief  arose, 
And  idl  the  cli&orous  crowd  are  hush'd ; 

And  Anffus'  cheek  with  wonder  glows, 
And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blusn'd. 

**  Old  man  I "  he  cried.  "  this  pledge  is  done ; 

Thovi  saw'st  t  was  duly  dnuik  by  me : 
It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son : 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

^  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  Joy, 

To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot, 
Sav,  hadst  thou  ne'er  another  boy  ? 

Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  ?  " 

**  Alas  1 "  the  hapless  sire  replied. 

The  big  tear  Btarting  as  he  spoke, 
*'  When  Oscar  left  my  nail,  or  died. 

This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

*'  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  sight ; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource. 
Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight." 

*^  'TIS  well,"  replied  the  stranger  stem, 
And  fiercely  nash'd  his  rolling  eye : 

*'Thy  Oscar's f^^  I  fain  woulaleam ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

**  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return ; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved ; 
For  him  thy  beltane  yet  may  bum.* 

*  Beltane  Tree,  a  Higrhlaod  festiyal  on  the  first  of  May,  held 
near  fires  lighted  for  the  oooaalon.— BeoUoin  means  the  fire 


''Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round, 
We  wul  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 

With  wine  let  every  cujp  be  crown'd; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health." 

"  With  all  my  soul,"  old  Ang[U8  said. 

And  fill'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 
*'  Here 's  to  my  boy  I  alive  or  dead, 

I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him." 

''  Bravelv,  old  man.  this  health  has  sped ; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  ? 
Ck)me,  drmk  remembrance  of  the  dead. 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand." 

The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 
Was  tum'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hue ; 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonizing  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high. 
And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste ; 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

«« And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 
A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  ? 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails. 
What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear  ?  " 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 
''  Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth  1  ^ 

Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul ; 
He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

"  'T  is  he  I  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice  1 " 
Loud  shrieks  a  diundv  gleaming  form. 

*'  A  murderer's  voice  I "  the  roof  replies, 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink. 
The  stranger 's  (i^ne,— amidst  the  crew 

A  form  was  seen  m  tartan  green. 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round, 
His  plume  of  sable  stream 'd  on  high ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds 
there. 
And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild. 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee ; 
And  thrice  he  frown 'd  on  a  chief  on  the  ground, 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring. 
And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  of  the 
storm. 

Was  home  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

Ck)ld  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased. 

Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor  ? 
Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus'  breast, 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

'*  Away,  away  I  let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes :" 

His  sand  is  done,— his  race  is  run ; 
Oh  I  never  more  shall  Allan  rise  1 

But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay. 

His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale : 
And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 


of  Baal,  and  the  name  still  preserves  the  primeval  origin  of 
,  )his  Celtic  superstition. 
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And  whence  the  dreadful  stian^er  came, 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame. 
For  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  well. 

Ambition  nerved  young  Allan's  hand. 
Exulting  demons  wing'd  bis  dart ; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand. 
And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan's  bow; 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side  ? 
Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low. 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  move. 
She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel ; 

Alas  I  that  eyes  which  beam'd  with  love 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  hell. 

Lo !  seest  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb 
Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead  ? 

It  fflimmers  through  the  twiliffht  gloom ; 
Oh  I  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  oed. 

Fu%  distant  far.  the  noble  grave 
Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes  stood ; 

And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave, 
For  they  were  stain 'd  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoarv  bard. 
Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise  ? 

The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward. 
But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  ? 

Unstrung,  untouch 'd,  the  harp  must  stand, 
No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand. 
His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break. 

No  Ijrre  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verse, 
Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air : 

A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 
A  brother's  death-groan  echoes  there. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NI8US  AND  EUBT^ 

ALUS. 

A  PARAPHRASE  FROM  THE  ^NEID,  LIB.  IX. 

NiSTJS,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood. 

Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood ; 

Well  skill'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, 

Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field : 

From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave. 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host, 

With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adom'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life. 

As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

'T  was  his,  with  beauty,  valor's  gifts  to  share— 

A  soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair : 

These  bum  with  one  pure  fiame  of  generous  love ; 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  the:^  move ; 

Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward ; 

And  now  combined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

''What  god," exclaim'd  the  first,  "instills  this 
fire? 
Or,  in  itself  a  god,  what  great  desire  ? 
My  laboring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppress'd, 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 
The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 
Be  't  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 
Seest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb  ? 
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Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain. 
And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 
Then  hear  my  thought : — In  deep  and  sullen  $pef 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chieC: 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  be  thine 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine), 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound. 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found; 
Which  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls, 
And  lead  ^neas  &omEvander's  halls." 

With  e^ual  ardor  fired,  and  warlike  joy. 
His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  boy  :^ 
"  These  de^s,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  f 
Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 
Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar, 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war  ? 
Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught ; 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Aigive  combats  fought; 
Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  fate, 
I  track'd  ^neas  through  the  walks  of  fate : 
Thou  know'st  mv  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear. 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 
Here  is  a  soul  with  hope  immortal  bums. 
And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  spurns. 
Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  eam'dDy  fieeting  breath : 
The  price  of  honor  is  the  sleep  of  death." 

Then  Nisus :— *'  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alarms. 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  valor  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne ! 
So  mav  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  truth, 
And  clasp  again  tne  comrade  of  my  youth  I 
But  should  I  fall.— and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by.  chance,^ 
If  some  Butulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow. 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 
Live  thou^  such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve. 
Thy  budding  years  a  lengthen'd  term  deserve. 
When  humblea  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be. 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force. 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse ; 
Or,  if  my  destinv  these  last  deny. 
If  in  the  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie. 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb. 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother  we^ 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  ? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared. 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war 's  deadly  peril  shared ; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Latian  shore." 
"  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardor  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus ;  ^^  it  scorns  control  I 
Hence,  let  us  haste !  "—their  brother  guards  arose, 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose ; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  win^. 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  kmg. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  ran. 
And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man ; 
Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed. 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed ; 
Each  lean'd  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield. 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield ; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest. 
With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear : 
lulus  greets  them ;  at  his  kind  command. 
The  elder  first  address'd  the  hoary  band. 

"  With  patience  "  (thus  Hyxtacides  b^^an) 
^'Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 
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Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced, 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke. 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak ; 
If  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow,— 
We  11  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain's  brow, 
Where  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight. 
Seen  o'er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
Then  shall  ^neas  in  his  pride  return. 
While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  offspring's  urn ; 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way ; 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray. 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream, 
The  distant  spires  above  the  vaBcys  gleam." 

Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed. 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alethes  here  exclaim'd,— 
"  Ye  parent  ffoas !  wno  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  tne  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy ; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ve  raise, 
Yours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise ; 
In  rallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive, 
And  Dion's  wonted  glories  still  survive." 
Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  bovs  he  press'd, 
And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  oedew'd. 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew'd : 
^'  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  mav  not  despise  r 
Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth. 
MneBR  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  far,  far  surpassing  mine." 

lulus  then :— "  By  all  the  powers  above  I 
By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love  I 

S  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I  swear, 
/  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair  I 
Bestore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight. 
And  aU  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 
Nisus  I  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own. 
Saved  from  Arisba^s  stately  domes  o'erthrown  I 
My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fktal  dav. 
Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey : 
Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine ; 
Two  talents  polish 'd  from  the  glittering  mine ; 
An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  g^ve. 
While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave : 
But  when  the  hostile  chiefis  at  len^^h  bow  down. 
When  great  ^neas  wears  Hespena's  crown. 
The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 
Which  Tumus  guides  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 
Are  thine ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 
Ipledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past : 
Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive 

dames. 
To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames. 
And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway, 
The  labors  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 
But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  years 
Are  near  my  own^  whose  worth  my  heart  reveres, 
Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun. 
Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one ; 
Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine ; 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 
Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy, 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy." 

To  him  Euryalus :— "  No  day  shall  shame 
Ahe  rising  glories  which  from  this  I  claim, 
fortune  may  favor,  or  the  skies  may  frown. 
But  valor,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 


Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart. 

One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart : 

My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  rojral  line. 

Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divme. 

Nor  Troy  nor  King  Acestes'  realms  restrain 

Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main ; 

Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 

A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 

Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave. 

Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave ; 

From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek. 

No  fainting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  cheek ; 

By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow 

Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now : 

Do  tnou,  my  prince,  her  failing  age  sustain. 

In  thee  her  much-loved  child  mav  hve  again ; 

Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless. 

Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress : 

So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame. 

To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame." 

Struck  with  a  fllial  care  so  deeply  felt. 

In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  wamors  melt ; 

Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erflow ; 

Such  love  was  bis.  and  such  had  been  his  woe. 

^^  All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,"  the  prince  repUed; 

^'  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 

To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 

Creusa's*  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 

Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run, 

But  bless'd  thv  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 

Now,  by  my  life !— my  sire's  most  sacred  oath— 

To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth. 

All  the  rewarcb  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd, 

If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bcMstow'd." 

Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 

A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sneath  he  drew ; 

Lycaon's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel. 

For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel : 

A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  Uon's  spoil. 

Slain  'midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 

Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows. 

And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows. 

Arm'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th'  assembled  train. 

To  aid  their  cause,  unplore  the  gods  in  vain. 

More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 

lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place : 

His  prayer  he  sends ;  but  what  can  prayers  avail, 

Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale? 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  favor'd  by  the  night. 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er  r 
Alas  I  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more  I 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms,  are  seen ; 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scattered  troops  between : 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine ; 
A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
"  Now,"  cries  the  flrst, "  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labor  share : 
Hero  lies  oiu*  path ;  lest  any  hand  arise, 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies : 
1 11  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow." 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  ropross'd. 
And  pieroed  proud  Bhamnes  through  his  panting 

breast: 
Strotch'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  roposed ; 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had  closed: 
To  Tumus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince. 
His  omens  moro  than  augur's  skill  evince; 
But  he,  who  thus  forotold  the  fate  of  all, 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 
Next  Bemus'  armor-bearor,  hapless,  fell, 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 


*  The  mother  of  lulus,  loet  on  the  niflrht  when  Troy 
taken. 
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The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  hfi  severed  neck  divides ; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  number'd  with  the  dead : 
Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 
From  the  swoll'n  veins  the  blackening  torrents 

pour; 
Stain 'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire, 
And  gay  Seiranus,  fill'd  with  youthful  fire; 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass'd ; 
Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last : 
Ah !  happier  far  had  ne  the  mom  surveyed, 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  displayed. 

In  slaughtered  fold,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep ; 
'Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls : 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams ; 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name ; 
His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel. 
Yet  wakeful  BhaBsus  sees  the  threatening  steel ; 
His  coward  breast  behind  a  Jar  he  hides. 
And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides ; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  searched  his  veins, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  tney  flow. 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  oelow. 
Now  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 
Whose  fires  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  ray ; 
There,  unconflned,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed : 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm. 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conauest  warm : 
'*  Hence  let  us  baste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pKass'd ; 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  their  last : 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn : 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  mom.'' 

What  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboes'd, 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toss'd, 
They  leave  regardless  I  yet  one  glittering  priz# 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes ; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes'  coursers  felt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  beU  ' 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn, 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears ; 
Then  from  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bend. 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Tumus'  camp  pursue  their  destined  course : 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay. 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way: 
Three  himdi^d  mail-clad  men,  by  v  olscens  led. 
To  Tumus  with  their  master's  promise  sped : 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls. 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  fidls ; 
The  plunder'd  helmet,  through  the  waning  night. 
Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright. 
Yolscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms : — 
*^  Stand,  stragglers  I  stand  I  why  early  thus  in  arms  ? 
From  whence?  to  whom?"— He  meets  with  no 

reply; 
Tmsting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly : 
The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread, 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between. 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene : 
Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead ; 
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But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze 
To  where  Latinus'  steeds  in  safety  graze. 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend. 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
"  Oh.  God  I  my  boy,"  he  cries,  *'  of  me  bereft. 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left !  " 
Listening  he  runs— above  the  waving  trees. 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze ; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys : 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround. 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound ; 
Him  withloud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue. 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
Wh£  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbos 

dare? 
Ah  I  must  he  rush  his  comrade's  fate  to  share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ? 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give. 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high. 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye : — 
^*  Gk>ddess  serene,  transcending  every  star ! 

Sueen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar ! 
y  night  heaven  owns  thy  swky,  by  day  the  grove. 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove; 
If  e'er  myself,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  cnase, 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd. 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud." 
Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung ; 
Through  paurted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entraus  lay, 
Transfix'd  his  heart,  and  stretch 'd  him  on  the  clay : 
He  sobs,  he  dies,— the  troop  in  wild  amaze, 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus'  temples  riv^ 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven : 
Fierce  Yolscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes ; 
Yeil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  faU. 
**  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all  I " 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew. 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  coneys, 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise. 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies : 
''  Me,  me,— your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
Ye  starry  spheres  I  thou  conscious  Heaven!  attest! 
He  could  not— durst  not— lol  the  guile  confest! 
All,  all  was  mine,— his  early  fate  suspend ; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs !  from  him  your  rage  re- 
move; 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love.^' 
He  pray'd  in  vain ;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast : 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  tlie  air, 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower, 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower ; 
Thus,  sweetly  mrooping,  bends  his  lovely  head. 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide, 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  ^ide ; 
Yolscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host. 
Yolscens  must  soon  appease  ms  comrade's  gnost; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe; 
Bage  nerves  his  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every  blow; 
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In  vain  beneath  unnumberM  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Kor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel 'd,  his  falchion  flies, 
Kor  quits  the  hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found, 
The  t3rrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved — 
Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved ; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace. 

Celestial  ^ir !  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fiune  I 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  aamire. 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire. 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome  \ 
And  vanquished  miluons  hail  their  empress,  Borne  I 


TBANSLATION  FROM  THE  MEDEA   OF 

EURIPIDES. 

When  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 

The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow, 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe  ? 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame. 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more ; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guiltv  flame. 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

But  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  possest, 
The  pleasing  tiilm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast : 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise. 

Fair  Venus  I  from  thy  native  heaven, 
What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given  ? 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire ! 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow, 

Awakes  an  all-consuming  fire : 
Te  racking  doubts  I  ^e  jealous  fears ! 

With  others  wage  internal  war; 
Bepentance,  source  of  future  tears. 

From  me  be  ever  distant  far ! 

Mav  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 

The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love  I 
May  all  the  hours  be  wing'd  with  joy. 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above  I 
Fair  Venus !  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

May  I  Mth  some  fond  lover  sigh. 
Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine— 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die. 

My  native  soil  I  beloved  before. 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home, 
Ne'er  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  hapless  banish'd  wretch  to  roami 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour. 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath  I 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 


Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  was  deeerted 
Dy  him  for  the  dau«rliter  of  Creon,  klny  of  that  city.  The 
^orus  from  which  this  is  taken  here  addreeees  Medea; 
though  a  considerable  liberty  is  taken  with  the  original,  by 
expanding  the  idea,  as  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  tran»- 
latfoD. 

^tThe  original  is  Kotfopoy  ivoi^avn  KXifia  ^pwuv,  literaUy, 
disclosing  the  bright  key  of  the  mind." 
t  No  reflection  is  here  intended  against  the  ijcrson  men- 
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Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh, 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear. 
Through  distant  climes  condemned  to  fly, 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here  ? 
Ah,  napless  dame  I  *  no  sire  bewails. 

No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores^ 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger's  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart, 

To  fair  affection's  truth  unknown, 
Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 

Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone; 
Who  ne'er  unlocks  with  silver  key  t 

The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul,— 
May  such  a  friend  be  far  from  me. 

And  ocean's  storms  between  us  roll  I 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  COLLEGE 

EXAMINATION. 

High  in  the  midst,  surroimded  by  his  peers, 
Maoktts  t  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears : 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god. 
While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 
As  all  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  sloom, 
His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome ; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Unskill'd  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid's  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  an^  art  beside ; 
Who,  scarcely  skill'd  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scan  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What,  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled. 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead. 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France : 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Yet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparut ; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made. 
While  filackstone 's on  the shelineglected laid ; 
Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame. 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honors,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 
Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prize. 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes. 
But  lo !  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 
J^ot  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 
Th' Athenian's  J  glowing  style,  or  TuUy's  fire. 
A  manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 
Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud : 
We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd: 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan: 
No  borrow'd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen : 
The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean ;  || 
Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up; 


tioned  under  the  name  of  Magnus.  He  is  merely  represented 
as  performing  an  unavoidable  function  of  his  office.  Indeed, 
such  an  attempt  could  only  recoU  upon  myself :  as  that  gen- 
tleman is  now  as  much  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  dignified  propriety  with  which  he  fills  his  situation,  as  he 
was  in  his  younger  days  for  wit  and  conyiviality. 

S  Demosthenes. 

I  In  most  coUeges,  the  follow  who  superintends  the  chapel 
service  is  caUed  dean. 
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Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word- 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  iwt  be  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest : 
Who  speaks  the  fastest 's  sure  to  speak  the  best ; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  slugg&h  shade : 
Where  on  Cam^s  sedsy  banks  supine  they  lie, 
Unknown,  unhonor'a  live,  unwept-for  die : 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls. 
They  think  all  learning  fix'd  within  their  walls : 
In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise. 
All  modem  arts  affecting  to  despise; 
Yet  prizing  Bentley's,  Brunck's,  or  Porson's  •  note, 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote : 
Vain  as  their  honors,  heavy  as  their  ale. 
Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale ; 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeal. 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power. 
Whether  t  is  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour ;  t 
To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the  head, 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spr^ul. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  nim  with  disgrace, 
They  'd  flv  to  seek  the  next  who  fiU'd  his  pliuse. 
Sucn  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard  I 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward! 
This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say— 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

C1W.1 

TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKEB. 

SwEBT  girl !  though  only  once  we  met, 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget ; 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  "  I  love,"  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 
In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast, 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt ; 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs. 
Another  to  the  last  replies : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget. 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke, 

Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke : 

The  tonffue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals, 

And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels : 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart. 

And  hush  the  manoates  of  the  heart ; 

But  soul's  interpreters,  the  eyes. 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed. 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed. 

No  spirit,  from  within,  reproved  us. 

Say  rather,  "  t  was  the  spirit  moved  us." 

Though  what  they  utter'd  I  repress. 

Yet  Tconceive  thou  It  partly  guess ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders. 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least,  I  '11  say. 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day : 

Awake,  witn  it  my  fancy  teems ; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams : 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away. 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray 

For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight 

Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night. 


♦  The  present  Greek  professor  of  Trinity  OoUeire,  Oam- 
bridflre— a  man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  maj,  per- 
haps. Justify  their  preference. 

t  Sinoe  this  was  written.  Lord  Henry  Petty  has  lost  his  place, 
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Since,  oh  I  whate'er  my  future  fate. 
Shall  joy  or  woe  my  steps  await. 
Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset. 
Thine  imaie  I  can  ne'er  forget. 
Alas  I  agam  no  more  we  meet. 
No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 
Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer. 
The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care  : 
"  May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  quaker. 
That  anguish  never  can  o'ertake  her ; 
That  peace  and  virtue  ne'er  forsake  her. 
But  bliss  be  ave  her  heart's  partaker  I 
Oh !  may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related. 
For  her  each  hour  new  jovs  discover. 
And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover  I 
May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 
What  t  is  to  feel  the  restless  woe 
Which  stings  the  soul,  with  vain  regret. 
Of  him  who  never  can  forget  I  " 


THE  CORNELIAN. 

No  specious  splendor  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone. 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver. 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship's  ties. 
Have,  for  my  weakness,  oft  reproved 

Yet  still  the  simple  gift  I  prize. 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  offer'd  it  with  downcast  look. 

As  fearful  that  I  misht  refuse  it; 
I  told  him,  when  the  gift  I  took. 

My  only  fear  shoulcTbe  to  lose  it. 

This  pledge  attentively  I  view'd, 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near. 

Methought  one  drop  the  stone  beaew*d, 
And  ever  since  I  Ve  loved  a  tear. 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth. 
Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  treasores 

But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth. 
Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  fleld. 

'T  is  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  sloth. 
Which  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perfume; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  Uoom. 

Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care. 
For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 

His  would  have  been  an  ample  share. 
If  well  proportion'd  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen. 
His  form  had  fix'd  her  fickle  breast ; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been. 
And  none  remain'd  to  give  the  rert. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 

DELIVERED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  PERFOBMAKCI 
OF  "  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE  "  AT  A  PEIVATI 
THEATRE. 

Since  the  refinement  of  this  polish'd  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage ; 
Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 
Which  stamp'd  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ ; 

and  subsequently  (I  had  almost  said  oonsequently)  Uie  honor 
of  representing  the  univenity.  A  Coot  so  gUtfing  requiitf 
no  oomment. 
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(ince  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek , 

^or  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty's  cheec ; 

)h !  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 

ijid  meet  indulgence,  thoug[h  she  find  not  fame. 

)tiil,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 

)thers  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 

To-night  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold, 

Ji  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 

^o  Cook,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here, 

^o  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear; 

To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  dtbvX 

)f  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new : 

lere,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 

Tlip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly : 

Tailing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 

)roopmg,  alas  I  we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

^ot  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 

^o  hopes,  vet  almost  dreads, to  meet  your  praise: 

3ut  all  our  dramatis  personss  wait 

Ji  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 

!^o  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 

iTour  generous  plauaits  are  our  sole  reward. 

^or  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 

Sach  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze. 

Purely  the  last  will  some  protection  find ; 

l^oue  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind ; 

CHiile  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 

rhe  sternest  censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 

fet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail, 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavors  fail, 

Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

ind,  if  you  cant  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  TBE  DEATH  OF  MB.  FOX. 

rSB    FOULOWIKG     ILLIBEBAL     IMPROMPTU    AP- 
PBABED  IN  A  MOBKIKG  PAPER. 

^OuR  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death. 
Bat  bless  the  hour  when  Pitt  resign 'd  his  breath : 
Hiese  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue. 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due." 

TO  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THESE  PIECES  SENT 
THE  FOLLOWING  REPLY. 

Oh,  factious  viper  I  whose  envenom 'd  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth : 
What  thou|^  our  **  nation's  foes  "  lament  the  mte. 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great, 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  m^d  exists  in  endless  fame  ? 
When  Pitt  expired  in  plenitude  of  power. 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour. 
Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spr^. 
For  noble  spirits  "war  not  with  tne  dead : " 
His  friends,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
As  all  his  errors  slumber'd  in  the  grave ; 
He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  'neath  the  weight 
W  cares  o'erwhelming  our  conflicting  state : 
When,  lo !  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appearM, 
Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  rear'd : 
He,  too^  is  fall'n,  who  Britain's  loss  supplied. 
With  him  our  fast-reviving  hopes  have  died ; 
^ot  one  great  people  only  raise  his  um, 
AU  Europe's  far  extended  regions  mourn. 

These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
^Q  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due ; " 
^t  let  not  canker'd  Calumny  assail, 
^  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 
*ox!  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must 
.^     weep. 

Whose  dear  remains  in  honor'd  marble  sleep ; 
*or  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan, 
"  Due  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 


Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine. 
Nor  e'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign ; 
Which  Envy,  wearing  Candor's  sacred  mask, 
For  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  ask. 


THE  TEAR. 


**0  lachrsnnarum  fons,  tenero  aaoros 
I>ao6ntlum  ortus  ex  aaimo ;  quater 
F&Ux  I  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Peotore  te,  pia  Nympha,  sensit.'*— Gray. 

When  Friendship  or  Love  our  svmpathies  move. 
When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear, 

The  lips  may  beguile  with  a  dimple  or  snille. 
But  the  test  or  affection 's  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  hypocrite's  wile. 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear : 
Give  me  the  soft  stoh,  whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 

Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 

Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below. 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt. 
And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his 
grave. 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death  for  a  fanciful  wreath 

In  Glory's  romantic  career ; 
But  he  raises  the  foe  when  in  battle  laid  low. 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 

If  with  high-bounding  pride  he  return  to  his  bride, 
Benouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear. 

All  his  toils  are  repaid  when,  embracing  the  maid. 
From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth  I  *  seat  of  Friendship  and 
Truth, 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year. 
Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  moum'd,  for  a  last  look  I 
tum'd. 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 

Though  my  vows  I  can  pour  to  my  Mary  no  more, 

My^ary  to  Love  once  so  dear ; 
In  the  shade  of  her  bower  I  remember  the  hour 

She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possest,  may  she  live  ever  blest  I 
Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere: 

With  a  sigh  I  resign  what  I  once  thought  was  mine. 
And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I  depart. 
This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near: 

If  again  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat. 
May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of 
night. 

And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier. 
As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume, 

Oh  I  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  the  splendor  of  woe, 

Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear ; 
No  fiction  of  fame  shall  blazon  my  name ; 

And  all  I  ask— all  I  wish— is  a  Tear. 

[October  §6,  JBOe^l 

♦Harrow. 
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BEPLT  TO  SOME  VEB8ES  OF  J.  M.  B. 
PIQOT,  ESQ.y  ON  THE  CBUELTT  OF 
HIS  MISTBE8S. 

Why,  Pigot,  complain  of  this  damsePs  disdain, 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret  ? 
For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 

Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love?  for  a  time  seem  to 
rove; 

At  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet ; 
But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile, 

And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fairs, 

They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt : 
Yet  a  partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect, 

And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain, 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ; 
If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 

That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  from  false  pride,  vour  pangs  she  deride, 

This  whimsical  virgin  foivet ; 
Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire, 

And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I  adore  some  twenty  or  more. 

And  love  them  most  dearly ;  but  yet. 
Though  my  heart  they  enthrall,  I  'd  abandon  them 
all. 

Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design. 
And  Dreak  through  ner  slight-woven  net ; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her.  my  friend  I  your  bosom  defend, 
Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you 're  beset : 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart,  when  incensed  by 
the  smart. 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 

[October  97, 1806,] 


TO  THE  SIGHING  8TBEPH0N. 

Tour  pardon,  my  friend,  if  my  rhymes  did  offend ; 

Tour  pardon,  a  thousand  times  o'er : 
From  friendship  I  strove  your  pangs  to  remove. 

But  I  swear  1  will  do  so  no  more. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  repaid. 

No  more  I  your  folly  regret ; 
She 's  now  most  divine,  and  I  bow  at  the  shrine 

Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I  must  own,  I  should  never  have  known 
From  your  verses  what  else  she  deserved : 

Your  pam  seem'd  so  great.  I  pitied  your  fate, 
As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magical  miss 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce ; 

Since  the  ^'  world  you  forget,  when  your  lips  once 
have  met," 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

*  MisB  Elizabeth  Piffot,  of  Southwell,  to  whom  several  of 
Lord  Bsrron's earliest  letters  were  addressed.  See,  aiite,Bketoh 
of  his  Life. 

t  Lachin  y  Gair,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Brse,  Loch 
na  0<irr^  towers  proudly  pre-eminent  in  ithe  Northern  High- 
lands, near  Invercauld.  One  of  our  modem  tourists  men- 
tions It  as  the  hlfirheet  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
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You  say,  when  "  I  rove,  I  know  nothing  of  love;" 

'Tis  true,  I  am  given  to  range: 
If  I  rightly  remember,  I  've  loved  a  good  number, 

Yet  there 's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romance. 

To  humor  a  whimsical  fair ; 
Though  a  smile  may  delight,  yet  a  frown  vnmX 
affright, 

Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm  I  ne'er  shall  reform. 

To  mix  in  the  Platonists'  school ; 
Of  this  I  am  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pore. 

Thy  mistress  would  thini  me  a  fool. 

And  if  I  should  shun  every  woman  for  one. 
Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole  breast — 

Whom  I  must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her — 
What  an  insult  t  would  be  to  the  rest  I 

Now,  Strephon,  good-bye ;  I  cannot  deny 

Your  passion  appears  most  absurd ; 
Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed. 

For  it  only  consists  in  tne  word. 


TO  ELIZA* 


Elka,  what  fools  are  the  Mussulman  sect. 
Who  to  woman  deny  the  soul's  future  existence! 

Could  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they  'd  own  their  defect. 
And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a  g^ieral 
resistance. 

Had  their  prophet  possess'd  half  an  atom  of  sense. 
He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  paradise  driven ; 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence. 
With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  his  heaven. 

Yet  still,  to  increase  your  calamities  more. 
Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of  spirit, 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  four  !— 
With  souls  you'd  dispense;  but  this  last  who 
could  bear  it  ? 

His  religion  to  please  neither  party  is  made ; 

On  husbands 't  is  hard,  to  the  wives  most  uncivil; 
Still  I  can't  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

*^  Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock 's  the 
de^." 


LACHIN  Y  GAIB.f 

AwAT,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove : 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thv  mountains, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing 
fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah  I  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd : 
My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  vras  the  plaid  :t 

On  chiertains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd. 
As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover 'd  glade: 

picturesque  amongst  our  **  Caledonian  Alps."  Its  appearuc* 
is  of  a  dusky  hue,  but  the  summit  is  the  seat  of  eternal 
snows.  Near  Lachin  y  Oair  I  spent  some  of  the  early  part  of 
my  life,  the  recollection  of  which  has  given  birth  to  these 
stanzas. 

t  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plod:  the  proper 
pronunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  by  the  ct- 
thography. 
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I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  poUu:  star ; 

For  ftincy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 
Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

'•'"  Shades  of  the  dead  I  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ?" 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Bound  Liocb  na  Grarr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers. 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car: 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  Dl-starr'd,*  though  brave,  did  no  visions  fore- 
boding 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  ?'' 
Ah !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,t 

Victory  crown 'd  not  your  fell  with  applause : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber. 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  \t 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Years  have  roll'd  on.  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you, 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow'rs  has  bereft  you. 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England  I  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  moimtains  afar : 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  I 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  I 


TO  ROMANCE. 

Parent  of  golden  dreams,  Romance ! 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance. 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
Ko  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round. 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet 't  is  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul. 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems. 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll ; 
While  Pancy  holds  her  boundless  reign. 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue ; 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain. 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  ? 
Kor  find  a  sylpn  in  every  dame, 

A  Pyladesi  in  every  mend  ? 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves ; 
Confess  that  woman 's  false  as  fair. 

And  friends  have  feeling  for— themselves. 

*  I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  anoestors,  **  the  Oordon*," 

loany  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles, 

better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.   This  branch 

was  nearly  allied  by  blood,  as  weU  as  attachment,  to  the 

Stuarts.  Gtoorge,  the  second  earl  of  Huntley,  married  the 

prinoeas  Annabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of 

^oUand.   By  her  he  left  four  sons:  the  third.  Sir  William 

QoTdon,  I  have  the  honor  to  daim  as  one  of  my  progeni- 
tors. 

t  Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I  am  not 
^^^i^n ;  but,  as  many  f  eU  in  the  insurrection,  I  have  used  the 
"^^me  of  the  principal  action,  ''port  pro  iotor 

t  A  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called.  There  is  also  a  Castle 
of  Braemar. 

nt  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylades  was  the  oom- 
I^OD  of  Orestes,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  those  friendships 
^biob,  with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroolus,  Ntaus  and  Ba- 


With  shame  I  own  I  've  felt  thy  sway, 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er : 
No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey. 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 
Fond  fool  I  to  love  a  sparkling  eye, 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear; 
To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh. 

And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear  I 

Bomance  I  disgusted  with  deceit. 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seal, 

And  sickly  Sensibility; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thine ; 
Who  tinns  aside  from  real  woe. 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array 'd  in  weeds, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh. 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir. 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone. 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire. 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Ye  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow ; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  fears, 

With  fancied  flames  and  frenzy  glow ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  ? 
An  infant  bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu!  fond  race!  a  long  adieu! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh ; 
E'en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view. 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie : 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen. 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas !  must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES 

SENT  BY  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  ATJTHOB,  COMPLAIN- 
ING THAT  ONE  OF  HIS  DESCRIPTIONS  WAS 
BATHER  TOO  WARMLY  DRAWN. 

**  But  if  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician. 
Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a  second  edition ; 
If  good  Madam  Squintum  my  work  should  abuse. 
May  I  venture  to  give  her  a  smack  of  my  muse  ?  *' 

Nbw  Bath  Ouidb. 

Candor  compels  me,  Becher  !||  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 
Tour  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 


ryalus,  Damon  and  Pjrthias,  have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments,  which  in  aU 
probability  never  existed  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  poet, 
or  the  page  of  an  historian  or  modem  novelist. 

I  The  Rev.  John  Becher,  prebendary  of  Southwell,  the 
well-known  author  of  several  philanthropic  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  this  gentle- 
man the  youthful  poet  found  not  only  an  honest  and  Ju- 
dicious critic,  but  a  sincere  friend.  To  his  care  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  second  edition  of  **  Hours  of  Idleness,'* 
during  its  progress  through  a  country  press,  was  intrusted, 
and  at  his  suggestion  several  corrections  and  omissions  were 
made.  **  I  must  return  you,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter 
written  in  February,  180S,  **my  best  acknowledgments  for 
the  interest  you  have  taken  in  me  and  my  poetical  bantlings, 
and  I  shaU  ever  be  proud  to  show  how  much  I  esteem  the 
odoiee  and  the  adviter,*' 
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Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him*  from  th'  unequal 
strife. 
In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ; 
For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life, 
To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falkland  t 
fell. 

From  thee,  poor  pile  I  to  lawless  plunder  given. 
While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 

Far  different  Incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse. 
Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod ; 

O'er  minfflinff  man,and  horse  commix'd  with  horse, 
Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'er- 
spread, 

Ransack'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould : 
From  ruflOan  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead. 

Baked  from  repose  in  search  of  buried  gold. 

Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  Ijrre. 

The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  deatn ; 
No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire. 

Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey, 
Retire ;  the  clamor  of  the  fight  is  o'er ; 

Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway. 
And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  court : 
What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  I 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen 'd  birds  resort, 
To  fiit^heir  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane. 

Soon  a  new  mom's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  heli. 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  ^pmms ; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  labonng  breath; 
Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 

Loathing  t  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 

The  legal  ruler  2  now  resumes  the  helm, 
He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state : 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful 
realm, 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 

The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead  I  of  thy  cells. 

Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest ; 
Afl»in  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwdls, 

Ei^oy'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  zest. 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale. 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord's  return ; 
Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale. 

And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 

*  I'Ord  Byron,  and  his  brother  Sir  WiUlam,  held  hi^h  oom- 
°**D<to  in  the  royal  army.  The  former  was  general-in-ohief 
iQ  Ireland,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to  James, 
^oke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  James  IL ;  the  latter 
■^  a  principal  share  in  many  actions. 

t  Lucius  Gary,  Lord  Viscount  Ealkland,  the  most  aooom- 
PUshed  man  of  his  age,  was  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 

±^S^  in  the  ranks  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment  of  oayalry. 
^  This  is  an  historical  fact.  A  violent  tempest  ooourred 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Crom- 
•  i  «?^^^  occasioned  many  disputes  between  his  partisans 
M^i  <^^^aUers:  both  interpreted  the  circumstance  into 
Mvine  interposition;  but  whether  as  approbation  or  con- 
?^i">^on,  we  leave  for  the  casuists  of  that  age  to  decide.  I 
■*^ve  made  such  use  of  the  occurrence  as  suited  the  subject 
ot  my  poem. 


A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float, 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees ; 

Ajid  hark  I  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note, 
The  hunters'  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 

Beneath  their  coursers'  hoofs  the  valleys  shake : 
What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase  I 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  lake ;  || 
Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finished  race. 

Ah,  happy  days  I  too  happy  to  endure  I 
Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew: 

No  splendid  vices  glitter'a  to  allure ; 
Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprears  his  dart ; 
Ajiother  chief  impels  the  foamine  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart. 

Newstead  I  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine  I 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  i^ow  decay  I 

The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  nay  worn  towers; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  oi  feudal  ages  sleep ; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers ; 

These,  these  he  views,and  views  them  but  to  weep. 

Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  r^n^t : 
Cherish'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow. 

Pride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  forget. 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion'd  glow. 

Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  {i^e  wgaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Yet  Imgers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs. 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fote. 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  stiU  be  thino^ 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. 


CHILDISH  REC0LLECTI0N8.\ 

**  I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
And  were  most  dear  to  me.  '* 

When  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains. 
Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins ; 
When  Health,  affrighted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing, 
And  flies  with  every  changmg  gale  of  spring ; 
Not  to  the  aching  frame  suone  confined, 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind : 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre-train  of  woe. 
Bid  shuddering  Nature  snrink  beneath  the  blow, 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife. 
While  Hope  retires  appall'd,  and  clings  to  life  I 
Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedious  hour. 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power, 

S  Charles  II. 

I  During'  the  lifetime  of  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  there  was 
found  in  this  lake— where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been'  thrown 
for  concealment  by  the  monks— a  larire  brass  eagle,  in  the 
body  of  which,  on  its  being  sent  to  be  cleaned,  was  discovered 
a  secret  aperture,  concealing  within  it  a  number  of  ancient 
documents  connected  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
foundation.  At  the  sale  of  the  old  lord's  effects,  in  1776,  this 
eagle  was  purchased  by  a  watchmaker  of  Nottingham ;  and 
it  now  forms,  through  the  liberaUty  of  Sir  Richard  Ka3re,  an 
appropriate  ornament  of  the  fine  old  church  of  Southwell. 

t  These  verses  were  composed  while  Lord  Bsrron  was  suffer^ 
ing  under  severe  illness  and  depression  of  spirits.  ^I  was 
laid,"  he  says,  **on  my  back,  when  that  school-boy  thing  was 
written,  or  rather  dictated— expecting  to  rise  no  more,  my 
physician  having  taken  his  sixteenth  fee.*' 
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Calls  back  the  vanished  days  to  rapture  given, 
When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  f  onn  'd  our  heaven ; 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene, 
Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 
As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  summer  storm 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form. 
Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain. 
And  dimlv  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain ; 
Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams, 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams, 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blaze, 
To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway. 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought. 
Which  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  and  imsougnt ; 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields. 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields. 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 
To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu  I 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes ; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams ; 
Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep. 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep ; 
Some  who  vet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
Of  early  science,  future  fkme  the  source ; 
Who,  still  contending  in  the  studious  race. 
In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 
These  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite. 
To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight. 
Ida  I  blest  spot,  where  science  holds  her  reign, 
How  joyous  once  I  join'd  thy  youthful  train  i 
Bright  m  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire. 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  choir ; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief ,  every  childish  game. 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same ; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face ; 
My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  woe, 
Each  early  boyish  iriend,  or  youthful  foe^ 
Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  past, — 
I  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last. 
Hours  of  my  youth  I  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast. 
To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  blest ; — 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth. 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth ; 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign, 
And  check  each  impulse  with  prudentialrein ; 
When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 
In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes ; 
No  varnish 'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat. 
No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit. 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthened  years, 
Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears. 
When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man, 
His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan : 
Instiructs  his  son  from  candor's  path  to  shrink. 
Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think ; 
Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny— 
A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 
And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  heard, 
Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  ? 
Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel. 
And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

*  Dr.  Butler,  then  head-master  of  Harrow  school. 

tWhen  Dr.  Drury  retired,  in  180S,  three  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  vacant  chair,  Messrs.  Drury,  Bvans, 
and  Butler.  ^  On  the  first  movement  to  which  this  contest 
gave  rise  in  the  school,  young-  Wildman,"  says  Moore,  ^  was 
at  the  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Drury,  while  Byron  held 
himself  aloof  from  any.  Anxious,  however,  to  have  him  as 
an  aUy,  one  of  the  Drury  ftuition  said  to  Wildman—'  Bjrron,  I 
know,  wiU  not  Join,  because  he  does  not  choose  to  act  second 
to  any  one ;  but,  by  giving  up  the  leadership  to  him,  you  may 
at  once  Moure  him.'  '*  This  Wildman  accordingly  did,  and 
Byron  took  the  command. 
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Away  with  themes  like  this  I  not  mine  the 
From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask , 
Let  keener  baras  delight  in  satire's  sting ; 
My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing : 
Once,  and  but  once,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow. 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe ; 
But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame. 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Wam'd  by  some  friendly  hint,  perchance,  retired. 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save, 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave ; 
Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
POMPOSUS'  *  virtues  are  but  known  to  few : 
I  never  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod. 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 
If  since  on  Granta's  failings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  or  a  college  hall, 
She  sometimes  trifled  in  a  lighter  strain^ 
'T  is  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  agam. 
Soon  must  her  early  song  for  ever  cease. 
And  all  may  rail  when  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  flrst  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band, 
Who  hail'd  me  chief  ,t  obedient  to  command ; 
Who  join'd  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport — 
Their  flrst  adviser,  and  their  last  resort ; 
Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  frown. 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown ;  t 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  bis  father's  school^ 
Unflt  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule- 
Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days  I 
Probtts,!  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast, 
To  Ida  now,  alas  I  for  ever  lost. 
With  him,  for  years,  we  search 'd  the  classic  page. 
And  fear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sage: 
Betired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat. 
From  learning's  labor  is  the  blest  retreat. 
PoMPOSUS  fills  his  magisterial  chair : 
PoMPOSUS  governs,— but,  my  muse.  lorbear : 
Contempt,  m  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot ; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot ; 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade, — 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid. 

High,  through  those  elms,  with  hoary  brancher 
crown 'd. 
Fair  Ida's  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round ; 
There  Science,  from  her  favor'd  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise. 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train. 
Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain ; 
In  scatter'd  groups  each  favor'd  haunt  pursue. 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new; 
Flush'd  witn  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
In  rival  bands,  between  the  wickets  nm. 
Drive  o'er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force. 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way, 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  currents  stray ; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat. 
And  arbors  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat: 
Others  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew. 
Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view, 

%  Instead  of  this  couplet,  the  private  volume  has  the  fol- 
lowlngr  four  lines  :— 

*' Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant's  furious  frown. 
Scarcely  respecting  his  majestic  govm; 
By  which,  in  vain,  he  gain*d  a  borrow*d  giaoe, 
Adding  new  terror  to  his  sneerinir  face.** 

S  Dr.  Drury.  This  most  able  and  excellent  man  retired 
from  his  situation  in  March.  180S,  after  having  resided  tttlrCr- 
flve  years  at  Harrow ;  the  last  twenty  as  head-master,  an  olBoe 
he  held  with  equal  honor  to  himself  and  advaotacre  to  tb« 
very  extendve  school  over  which  he  presided. 
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With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose, 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 
Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Pradition  treasures  for  a  future  day ; 
^'Twas  here  the  gathered  swains  for  vengeance 

fought, 
And  here  we  eam'd  the  conquest  dearly  bought ; 
Here  have  we  fied  before  superior  might. 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  nght." 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell, 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell ; 
Th'  aOotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er. 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall, 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wsXL ; 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold !  each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame ; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son— 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun : 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fkte  expire ;  * 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone. 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone. 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  mve. 
And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  friend's, 
Along  the  wall  in  lengthen 'd  line  extends. 
Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race. 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  place, 
Who  young  obey 'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe. 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was  law ; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  of  power, 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour ; 
Though  sometimes,  with  the  tales  of  ancient  day, 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  away — 
*'And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm'd  the  tide, 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side ; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they  scaled, 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avail'd ; 
Here  Probits  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell. 
And  here  he  falter 'd  forth  his  last  farewell ; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam. 
While  bold  Pomposus  bravely  stay'd  at  home ; " 
While  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrive. 
When  names  of  tnese,  like  ours,  alone  survive : 
Yet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  will  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 

Dear  honest  race  I  though  now  we  meet  no  more. 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before — 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu- 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  world, 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  unfurl'd, 
I  plunged  to  drown  m  noise  my  fond  regret. 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget. 
Vain  wish !  if  chance  some  well-remember'd  face, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy. 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaim 'd  me  still  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  f nend  was  found ; 
The  smiles  of  fieauty— (for,  alas  I  I  've  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  throne)— 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were 

dear. 
Could  haroly  charm  me.  when  that  friend  was  near : 
My  thougths  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  surprise, 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wand'rers  pour  along, 
I  saw  and  joiird  again  the  joyous  throng ; 
Pantinjf,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove. 
And  fnenc&hip's  feelings  triumplrd  over  love. 

*  nuring  a  rebeUion  at  Harrow,  the  poet  prevented  the 
Bohool-room  from  belnflr  burnt  down,  by  pointing  out  to  the 
boyt  the  names  of  their  f^then  and  grandf athera  on  the  waUs. 


Yet  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight 
Retrace  the  circuit  pf  my  former  flight  ? 
Is  there  no  cause  bevond  the  common  claim 
Endear'd  to  all  in  cnildhood's  very  name  ? 
Ah !  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here. 
Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear. 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee— 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stem  Death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  oi:  a  rather's  care. 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father's  eye  ? 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone. 
Made,  by  a  parent's  early  loss,  my  own  ? 
What  brother  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek  ? 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  prest  my  cheek  ? 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties  I 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem ; 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  prest, 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest : 
I  hear— I  wake— and  in  the  sound  rejoice ; 
I  hear  again,— but,  ah !  no  brother's  voice. 
A  hermit,  'midst  of  crowds,  I  fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  i>ilgrims  fill  the  way ; 
While  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I  caimot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 
What  then  remains  ?  in  solitude  to  groan, 
To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone. 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand. 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

Alonzo  1 1  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends ; 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh !  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth. 
If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth. 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name. 
To  build  his  own  upon  thv  deathless  fame. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest. 
Oft  have  we  drain 'd  the  font  of  ancient  lore ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Yet,  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impell'd  tne  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 
Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore. 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same. 
All,  s^  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  iocund  boy  I 
Davits,  the  harbinj^r  of  childish  joy ; 
For  ever  foremost  m  the  ranks  of  fun. 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun ; 
Yet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made — 
Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid ; 
Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feeL 
Still  I  remember,  in  the  factious  strife. 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life : 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue ; 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe, 
'Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th'  impending  blow; 

tThe  Hon.  John  Wingfleld,  of  the  Ck>ld0tream  Guards, 
brother  to  Richard,  fourth  Visoount  Poweraoourt.  He  died 
of  a  f  erer,  in  his  twentieth  year,  at  Coimbra,  May  14, 181L 
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Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career- 
Forward  you  sprunff ,  insensible  to  fear ; 
Disarmed  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand, 
The  grovelling;  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand : 
An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay  ? 
Or  all  the  labors  of  a  grateful  lay  ? 
Oh  no  I  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed, 
That  instant,  Daytjs,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Ltcus  I*  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great : 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate, 
To  thee  alone,  unrivall'd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthened  song. 
Well  canst  thou  boast,  to  lead  in  senates  fit, 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit  : 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Lycus  I  thy  father's  fame  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind. 
What  may  we  nope  from  genius  thus  refined  I 
When  time  at  length  matures  thv  growing  years, 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers  I 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  me. 
With  honor's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fttir  Eurtalus  t  pass  by  unsung  ? 
From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy  sprung: 
What  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us  part  ? 
That  name  IS  3ret  embalm'd  within  my  heart ; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound. 
And  palpitate,  responsive  te  the  sound. 
Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will : 
We  once  were  friends,— I  '11  think  we  are  so  still. 
A  form  unmateh'd  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold : 
Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield. 
Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 
To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 
Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  neaven. 
Haply,  in  polish 'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat. 
But  that  thy  tengue  could  never  forge  deceit : 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneeruig  smile. 
The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile, 
Would  make  that  breast  with  inaignation  bum. 
And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  mte ; 
Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate ; 
The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adore ; — 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 


*  John  Fltiflribboii,  second  eari  of  Clare,  bom  June  2, 1788. 
His  fiUher,  whom  he  tucoeeded  Jan.  26, 1800,  was  for  neariy 
twelve  years  lord  chanceUor  of  Ireland.  ^I  never,"  says 
Lord  Byron,  In  1821,  ^*hear  the  word  *  Qare^*  without  a  beatiniT 
of  the  heart  even  now ;  and  I  write  It  with  feelings  of  1806^ 
-4^  ad  inftnttum" 

t  Georg&John,  fifth  Barl  Delawarr,  bom  Oct.  26, 1701 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  John-Richard,  July  99, 1796.  This  ancient 
family  have  been  barons  by  the  male  line  from  1342;  their 
ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  West,  having  been  summoned  to  par- 
liament as  Lord  West,  the  16th  Bdw.  II.  We  find  the  foUow- 
ing  notices  in  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Lord 
Byron:— ** Harrow,  Oct  26,  1804.-1  am  happy  enough  and 
comfortable  here.  Mj  friends  are  not  numerous,  but  select. 
Among  the  principal  I  rank  Lord  Delawarr,  who  is  very  ami- 
able, and  my  particular  friend.'*  **  Nov.  2, 1804.— Lord  Dela- 
warr is  considerably  jrounger  than  me,  but  the  most  good- 
tempered,  amiable,  clever  feUow  in  the  imiverse.  To  aU 
which  he  adds  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eyes  of  women) 
of  being  remarkably  handsome.  Delawarr  and  myself  are, 
in  a  manner,  connected ;  for  one  of  my  forefathers,  in  Charles 
the  First's  time,  married  into  their  family." 

To  Americans,  the  family  of  Delawarr  has  a  peculiar  inter- 
est, Thomas  West,  third  earl,  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
giving  name  to  the  State,  and  to  the  noble  river  flowing  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  which  washes  in  its  course  the  soU  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. On  January  17, 1888,  the  new  portrait  of  Thomas  West, 
third  Lord  Delawarr,  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
Dhia  by  Hon.  L.  S.  Saokvme  West,  the  British  Minister  at 
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Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band. 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Gleon$  stand; 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing  aoeoet 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun, 
On  the  same  dav  our  studious  race  was  run ; 
Thus  side  by  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career, 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year ; 
At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life. 
We  neither  conquerM  in  the  classic  strife : 
As  speakers  each  supports  an  equal  name. 
And  crowds  idlow  to  both  a  partial  fame: 
To  soothe  a  youthful  rival's  early  pride. 
Though  Cleon's  candor  would  the  palm  divide. 
Yet  candor's  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

Oh  I  friends  regretted,  scenes  for  ever  dear, 
Remembrance  hsdls  you  with  her  warmest  tear  I 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancv's  urn. 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return ; 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell. 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell  I 
Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  bojrish  mind. 
As  infknt  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined. 
When  Probus'  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song. 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  stumous  throng ; 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause. 
His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  caiise. 
What  ffratitude  to  him  my  soul  nossest. 
While  hope  of  dawning  honors  fiil'd  my  breast  I 
For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone 
The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  f^une  my  own. 
Oh  I  could  I  soar  above  these  feeble  lays. 
These  young  effusions  of  my  early  days. 
To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give : 
The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  miffht  live. 
Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay  r 
His  honor'd  name  requires  no  vain  display : 
By  every  son  of  (nrateful  Ida  blest. 
It  finds  an  echo  m  each  youthful  breast ; 
A  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 
Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd. 

Ida  !  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 
Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dream. 
How  many  a  friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain ! 
What  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain ! 

Washington ;  his  brother,  the  present  Barl  Delawarr,  and  Ui 
slsterB,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  the  Countess  of  Der- 
by, descendants  of  Thomas  West.  Minister  SaokviUe  West, 
while  in  Philadelphia  in  November,  1881,  noticed  a  picture  of 
Thomas  West  in  Independence  Hail,  and,  considering  tbs 
portrait  a  very  poor  one,  wrote  to  his  family  In  reference  to 
obtaining  a  faithful  picture  of  their  iUustrfous  ancestor. 
The  Oountess  of  Derby  thereupon  had  a  copy  taken  from  sn 
original  painting.  The  new  picture  is  Uf^-siae,  handsomely 
framed,  and  bears  in  the  upper  comer  the  motto  of  the  Del*- 
warrs,  **  Jour  de  ma  vie.**  British  Consul  Clipperton  mads 
the  presentation,  which  took  place  in  the  Mayor's  ollloe  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  prominent  citizens.  A  letter  wit 
read  from  Mr.  L.  8.  SaokviUe  West,  in  which  he  said  the  pres- 
ent was  designed  as  a  memento  of  the  cordial  and  hospitabis 
reception  given  him  upon  his  arrival  as  British  Minister  by 
the  dtiaens  of  Philadelphia.  A  letter  from  Mary  C.  West, 
the  Countess  of  Derby,  was  also  read.  The  Countess  says :  **  In 
making  the  presentation,  may  I  be  aUowed  to  say  tbaX  my 
brother.  Lord  Delawarr,  and  my  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, join  in  expressing  the  satisftiotion  felt  by  us  ail  thit, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  a  direct  descendant  ot 
Thomas  West  should  have  landed  once  more  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  to  which  he  gave  his  name.**  Mayor  King 
accepted  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  the  portinslt  bas 
been  placed  In  Independence  Hail,  where  it  has  stnoe  attracted 
great  interest  and  attention. 

t  Edward  Noel  Long,  Bsq.— to  whom  a  snbsequoit  poem  U 
addressed.   See  p.  886. 
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Yet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past. 

This  partinff  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last ; 

And  Diood  in  secret  o'er  those  hours  of  joy, 

To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ, 

While,  future  hope  and  fear  ahke  unknown, 

I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone ; 

Yes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine, 

And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

Ida  I  still  o'er  thy  hills  in  loy  preside, 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere, 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear;— 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  flow, 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along. 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng, 
Whose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests 

whirl'd. 
Are  swept  for  ever  from  this  busy  world ; 
Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth, 
While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom'id  tooth ; 
Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 
Say,  can  ambition's  fever'd  dream  bratow 
So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  woe  ? 
Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son, 
Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 
Can  stars  or  ermine,  man's  maturer  toys 
(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys), 
Kecall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view. 
As  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you  ? 
Ah,  no  I  amidst  the  g^loomy  calm  of  age 
You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life's  varied  page; 
Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth. 
Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth ; 
Still  lingering  pause  above  each  checker'd  leaf, 
And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief ; 
Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw, 
Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh'd  a  faint  adieu ; 
But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn. 
Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mom ; 
When  Friendship  DowM  before  the  shrine  of  Truth, 
And  Love,  without  his  pinion,*  smiled  on  Youl^. 


ANSWEB  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM,  EN- 
TITLED ''THE  COMMON  LOT.^'f 

Montgomery  I  true,  the  conunon  lot 

Of  mortals  lies  in  liCthe's  wave ; 
Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot— 

Some  shall  exist  beyond  tne  grave. 

''  Unknown  the  reffion  of  his  birth," 

The  herot  rolls  the  tide  of  war; 
Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth, 

Which  glares  a  meteor  from  afar. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  woe. 
Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of  fame ; 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all ; 

Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same ; 
That  win  arise,  though  empires  fall. 

The  lustre  of  a  beautv's  eye 
Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death ; 

*  **  L*Amiti6  est  1' Amour  mna  miles,*'  is  a  Frenob  proverb. 
Bee  a  subsequent  poem,  under  this  title. 

tWrttten  hj  James  Montgomery,  author  of  **The  Wai»- 
^ner  of  Switzerland,"  etc 

t  No  partioular  hero  is  hero  alluded  to.    The  exploits  of 


The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  die, 
And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives. 
Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain ; 

For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives ; 
She  died,  but  ne'er  will  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away. 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  nis  wing; 
Whilst  honor's  laurefi  ne'er  decay, 

But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfading  spring. 

All,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose. 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes, 

Fest'ring  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day. 
Yet  falls  at  length  an  useless  fane ; 

To  ruin's  ruthless  fangs  a  prey. 
The  wrecks  of  pillard  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy'd, 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard ; 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 
By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  wiU  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


(iM.1 


REMEMBRANCE. 


T  IS  done  I^I  saw  it  in  my  dreams : 

No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams ; 
Mv  days  of  happiness  are  few : 

ChilI'd  l^  misfortune's  wintry  blast, 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast, 
Ix>ve,  Hope,  and  Jov,  alike  adieu  I 
Would  I  could  aid  Bemembnmce  too  I 


'.1 


TO  A  LADY 


WHO  PRBSBKTED  THB  AUTHOR  WITH  THS  YSLYET 
BAND  WHICH  BOUND  HBB  TBBSSBS. 

This  band,  which  bound  thv  yellow  hair, 
Is  mine,  sweet  girl  I  thy  pledge  of  love ; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care, 
Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 

OhI  I  will  wear  it  next  my  heart ; 

'Twill  bind  mv  soul  in  bonds  to  thee: 
From  me  again  't  will  ne'er  depart. 

But  mingle  in  the  grave  with  me. 

The  dew  I  gather  from  thy  lip 

Is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  this; 
T^MxX  I  but  for  a  moment  sip. 

And  banquet  on  a  transient  bliss : 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene. 
E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane ; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  again. 

Oh  I  little  lock  of  golden  hue. 
In  gently  waving  ringlet  curl'd, 


Bajrard,  Nemours,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  in  moro 
modem  times  the  fiune  of  MarLborouarh,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Count  Saxe,  Charles  of  Sweden,  eto^  are  ftuniliar  to  every 
historical  reader,  but  the  exact  places  of  thetr  birth  are 
known  to  a  very  smaU  proportion  of  their  admirers. 
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By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 
1  would  not  lose  you  for  a  world. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  adorn 
The  polished  brow  where  once  you  shone, 

Like  rays  which  gild  a  cloudless  mom, 
Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  zone. 


LINES 


ADDRE88BD  TO  THB  BET.  J.  T.  BBCHBB,  ON  HIS 
ADVISIKO  THB  AUTHOR  TO  MIX  MORE  WITH 
SOCIETY. 

Dear  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind ; 

I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise ; 
But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind : 

I  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require, 
Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth ; 

When  infancy's  years  of  probation  expire, 
Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd. 
Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess ; 

At  length,  in  a  volume  terrific  reveal'd. 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress.* 

Oh  I  thus,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 
Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  posterity's  praise. 

Gould  I  soar  with  the  phoenix  on  pinions  of  fiame. 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 

For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death. 
What  censure,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  I 
brave! 
Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their 
breath; 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  should  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  full  herd  ? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules  ? 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 

Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools  ? 

I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love ; 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe ; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove ; 

I  nave  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

To  me  what  is  wealth  ?— it  may  pass  in  an  hour, 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortime  should  frown : 

To  me  what  is  title  V— the  phantom  of  power ; 
To  me  what  is  fashion  ?^I  seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  a  stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul : 
I  still  am  unpracticed  to  varnish  the  truth : 

Then  why  should  I  live  in  a  hateful  control  ? 
Why  waste  upon  folly  the  days  of  my  youth  ? 

THE  DEATH  OF  CALIIAB  AND  OBLA. 

AN  nUTATION  OF  MACFHERSON'S  OSSlAK.f 

Dear  are  the  days  of  youth  I  Age  dwells  on  their 
remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twi- 
light he  recalls  the  sunny  hours  of  mom.    He  lifts 

*  The  true  reason  of  the  haughty  distance  at  which  Byron, 
both  at  this  period  and  afterwards,  stood  apart  from  his  more 
opulent  neighbors,  Is  to  be  found  (says  Mr.  Moore)  **  in  his 
mortifying  consciousness  of  the  Inadequacy  of  his  own 
means  to  his  rank,  and  the  proud  dread  of  belnff  made  to  feel 
his  own  Inferiority  by  persons  to  whom,  in  every  other  re- 
spect, he  knew  himself  superior."  Mr.  Becher  frequently 
expostulated  with  him  on  this  unsodableness ;  and  one  of  his 
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his  spear  with  trembling  hand.  '^  Not  thus  fe^ 
did  I  raise  the  steel  before  my  fathers  I "  Fast  is 
the  race  of  heroes  I  But  their  fame  rises  on  the 
harp ;  their  souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind; 
they  hear  the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  atonn. 
and  rejoice  in  their  hall  of  clouds !  Such  is  Calmar. 
The  gray  stone  marks  his  narrow  house.  He  looks 
down  from  eddying  tempests :  he  rolls  his  form  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to 
Fiugal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in 
blood.  Lochlin's  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry 
spear ;  but  mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmar ;  soft  was 
the  flow  of  his  yellow  locks :  they  streamed  like  the 
meteor  of  the  night.  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his 
soul :  his  thoughts  were  given  to  friendship,— to 
dark-haired  Orla,  destroyer  of  heroes  I  Equal  were 
their  swords  in  battle ;  but  fierce  was  the  pride 
of  Orla :— gentle  alone  to  Calmar.  Together  they 
dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o'er  the  blae 
waves.  Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  his  might.  Fingal 
roused  his  chiefs  to  combat.  Their  ships  cover  the 
ocean.  Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They 
come  to  the  aid  of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  armies: 
but  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The 
sons  of  Lochlin  slept :  their  dreams  were  of  blood. 
They  lift  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Fingal  flies. 
Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post 
of  Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears 
were  in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs :  they 
stood  around.  The  king  was  in  the  midst.  Gray 
were  his  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king. 
Age  withered  not  his  powers.  *'  Sons  of  Morven," 
said  the  hero,  ^*  to-morrow  we  meet  the  foe.  But 
where  is  Cuthullin,  the  shield  of  Erin  ?  He  rests 
in  the  halls  of  Tura ;  he  knows  not  of  our  coming. 
Who  will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero,  and 
call  the  chief  to  arms  ?  The  path  is  by  the  swords 
of  foes ;  but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thun- 
derbolts of  war.  Speak,  ye  chiefe  I  Who  will  arise  ?-^ 

"  Son  of  Trenmor !  mine  be  the  deed,"  said  dark- 
haired  Orla,  ^*  and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
me  ?  I  love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  is  the 
danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  dream.  I  will  seek 
car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I  fall,  raise  the  song  of 
bards ;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar."  "And 
Shalt  thou  fsdl  alone?"  said  fah:-haired  Calmar. 
"  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  ?  Chief  of  Oithonal 
not  feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight.  Could  I  see  thee  die, 
and  not  lift  the  spear?  No,  Orla  I  ours  has  been 
the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of  shells; 
ours  be  the  path  of  danger :  ours  has  been  the  cave 
of  Oithona;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  Lubar."  "  Calmar,"  said  the  chief  of 
Oithona, "  why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 

friendly  remonstrances  drew  forth  these  lines,  so  remarka- 
bly preflgurinff  the  splendid  burst  with  which  Lord  Byroo's 
volcanic  flrenius  was  erelong  to  open  upon  the  world. 

t  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  story,  though 
considerably  varied  in  the  catastrophe.  Is  taken  from  **  Nisus 
and  Buryalus,'*  of  which  episode  a  tranalation  la  already 
given  in  the  present  volume. 
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in  the  dust  of  Erin  ?  Let  me  fall  alone.  My  father 
dwells  in  his  hall  of  air:  he  will  rejoice  in  his  boy ; 
but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son 
in  Morven.  She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter 
on  the  heath,  and  thinks  it  is  the  tread  of  Calmar. 
Let  her  not  say, '  Calmar  has  fallen  by  the  steel  of 
Lochlin :  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the 
4ark  brow.'  Why  should  tears  dim  the  azure  eye 
of  Mora  ?  Why  should  her  voice  curse  Orla,  the 
destroyer  of  Calmar?  Live,  Calmar  I  Live  to  raise 
my  stone  of  moss ;  live  to  revenge  me  in  the  blood 
of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song  of  bards  above  my  grave. 
Sweet  wHl  be  the  song  of  death  to  Orla,  from  the 
voice  of  Calmar.  My  ghost  shall  smile  on  the  notes 
of  praise."  '*  Orla,"  said  the  son  of  Mora,  "  could 
I  raise  the  song  of  death  to  my  friend  ?  Could  I 
give  his  fame  to  the  winds  ?  No,  my  heart  would 
speak  in  sighs:  faint  and  broken  are  the  sounds  of 
sorrow.  Orla  I  our  souls  shall  hear  the  song  together. 
One  cloud  shall  be  ours  on  high :  the  bards  wiU 
mingle  the  names  of  Orla  and  Calmar." 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.    Their  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.    The  dying  blaze  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night.    The  northern 
star  points  the  path  to  Tura.    Swaran,  the  king, 
rests  on  his  lonely  hill.   Here  the  troops  are  mixed : 
they  frown  in  sleep;  their  shields  beneath  their 
heads.    Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps. 
The  fires  are  faint ;  their  embers  fail  in  smoke.  All 
is  hushed ;  but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above. 
Lightly  wheel  the  heroes  through  the  slumbering 
band.    Half  the  journey  is  past,  when  Mathon, 
resting  on  his  shield,  meets  the  eye  of  Orla.   It  rolls 
in  flame,  and  glistens  through  the  shade.  His  spear 
is  raised  on  high.   **  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow, 
chief  of  Oithona?"said  fair-haired  Calmar:  "we 
are  in  the  midst  of  foes.   Is  this  a  time  for  delay  ?  " 
"  It  is  a  time  for  vengeance,"  said  Orla  of  the 
gloomy  brow.    "Mathon  of  Lochlin  sleeps:  seest 
thou  his  spear  ?    Its  point  is  dim  with  the  gore  of 
my  father.    The  blood  of  Mathon  shall  reek  on 
mine;. but  shall  I  slay  him  sleeping,  son  of  Mora? 
No!  he  shall  feel  his  wound:  my  fame  shall  not 
soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber.    Bise,  Mathon,  rise  I 
The  son  of  Conna  calls ;  thy  life  is  his;  rise  to  com- 
bat."   Mathon  starts  from  sleep;  but  did  he  rise 
alone?    No:  the  gathering  chiefs  bound  on  the 
plahi.   "  Ply  I  Calmar,  fly  I "  said  dark-haired  Orla. 
^^  Mathon  is  mine.    I  shall  die  in  joy :  but  Lochlin 
crowds  around.    Fly  through  the  shade  of  night." 
Orla  turns.  The  helm  of  Mathon  is  cleft :  his  shield 
&ll8  from  his  arm :  he  shudders  in  his  blood.    He 
rolls  by  the  side  of  the  blazing  oak.    Strumon  sees 
liim  fall :  his  wrath  rises :  his  weapon  glitters  on 
the  head  of  Orla :  but  a  spear  pierced  his  eye.    His 
biain  gushes  through  the  wound,  and  foams  on  the 
spear  of  Calmar.    As  roll  the  waves  of  the  Ocean 
on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so  pour  the  men 
of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.    As,  breaking  the  surge 
in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the  north,  so 

*  I  fear  Lainsr'B  late  edition  has  completely  overthrown 
^ery  hope  that  Macpherson's  Ossian  might  prove  the  trans- 
lation of  a  series  of  poems  complete  in  themselves ;  but  while 
^  Imposture  is  discovered,  the  merit  of  the  work  remains 
^disputed,  though  not  without  faults— particularly,  in  some 


rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the  scattered  crests  of 
Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  ear  of  Fin- 
gal.  He  strikes  his  shield ;  his  sons  throng  around ; 
the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno  bounds  in 
joy.  Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar  shakes  the 
spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on  the  wind. 
Dreadful  is  the  clang  of  death!  many  are  the 
widows  of  Lochlin  I  Morven  prevails  in  its  strength. 

Mom  glimmers  on  the  hills :  no  living  foe  is  seen ; 
but  the  sleepers  are  many ;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks ;  yet  they  do 
not  awake.    The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  'T  is  Cal- 
mar:  he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Orla.  Theirs  is  one 
stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the  look  of  the  gloomy 
Orla.  He  breathes  not ;  but  his  eye  is  still  a  flame. 
It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped  in 
Calmar's ;  but  Calmar  lives  I  he  lives,  though  low. 
*^Rise,"  said  the  king,  *^rise,  son  of  Mora:  'tis 
mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes.  Calmar  may  yet 
bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven. " 

^*  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of  Mor- 
ven with  Orla, "  said  the  hero.  "  What  were  the 
chase  to  me  alone  ?  Who  should  share  the  spoils 
of  battle  with  Calmar  ?  Orla  is  at  rest  I  Rough 
was  thy  soul,  Orla  I  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of 
mom.  It  glared  on  others  in  lightning :  to  me  a 
silver  beam  of  night.  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed 
Mora ;  let  it  hang  in  my  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure 
from  blood :  but  it  could  not  save  Orla.  Lay  me 
witli  my  friend.    Raise  the  song  when  I  am  dark  I " 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  gray 
stones  mark  the  dweUing  of  Orla  and  Calmar.  When 
Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the  blue  waves. 
The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven :— the  bards 
raised  the  song. 

*'  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ?  Whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests  ? 
His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder.  'T  is  Orla,  the  brown 
chief  of  Oithona.  He  was  unmatched  in  war. 
Peace  to  thy  soul,  Orla  I  thy  fame  will  not  perish. 
Nor  thine,  Calmar  1  Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue- 
eyed  Mora ;  but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword.  It  hangs 
in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek  around 
its  steel.  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar  I  It  dwells  on 
the  voice  of  the  mighty.  Thy  name  shakes  on  the 
echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy  fair  locks,  son  of 
Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow; 
and  smile  through  the  tears  of  the  storm."* 


L'AMITii:  EST  L'AMOUB  8AN8  AILE8. 

Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine. 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  ? 
Days  of  delight  mav  still  be  mine; 

Affection  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth, 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  truth 

parts,  turffid  and  bombastio  diction.  The  present  humble 
imitation  will  be  pardoned  by  the  admirers  of  the  orii^al 
as  an  attempt,  however  inferior,  whloh  evinces  an  attaclw 
ment  to  their  favorite  author. 
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Celestial  consolation  brings ; 
Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat, 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat,— 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I " 

Through  few,  but  deeplv  checkered  years, 

What  moments  have  oeen  mine  I 
Now  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears, 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine ; 
Howe'er  my  future  doom  be  cast. 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past. 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings ; 
Friendship  1  that  thought  is  all  thine  own, 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone— 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I  " 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  g£e. 
Unheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave. 

Which  tells  the  common  tale ; 
Round  this  unconscious  school-boys  stray. 
Till  the  dull  kneU  of  childish  play 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings. 
But  here  whene'er  my  footsteps  move, 
Mv  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove, 

^^  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I " 

Oh,  Love  I  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid ; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine, 

But  these  are  now  decay 'd; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind. 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind. 

Except,  alas  I  thy  jealous  stings. 
Away,  away  I  delusive  power. 
Thou  Shalt  not  haunt  my  cominff  hoar; 

Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings. 

Seat  of  my  youth  I  *  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire,— 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  or  elms,  thy  verdant  hill, 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still, 

£ach  flower  a  double  fragrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay,  . 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

^^  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I " 

My  Lycus !  t  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain ; 
Affection  for  a  time  may  sleep. 

But,  oh,  't  will  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet, 
Our  long-wish 'd  interview,  how  sweet  I 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs ; 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  sweu, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell. 

^^  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I " 

In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived, 

Did  I  my  error  mourn  V 
No— from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  tum'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew. 
With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true. 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  staings ; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  brciik. 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 

Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings  I 

Ye  few  I  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours. 

My  memory  and  my  hope ; 
Your  worth  a  lasting  love  insures, 

Unfetter'd  in  its  scope ; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung, 
With  aspect  fair  and  honey 'd  tongue, 


•Harrow. 
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Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings ; 
With  joy  elatCj  by  snares  beset, 
We^we,  my  fneuds,  can  ne'er  forget, 

'^  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings!  " 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 
Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward — 

To  me  no  bays  belong ; 
If  laureird  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies. 
Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies. 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings; 
Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign ; 
Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings ! " 

[Dte.t9,ia06,    FIrMt  jmbUaked,  ttSi.\ 


THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE. 

Father  of  Light  I  great  Gk>d  of  Heaven  I 
Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 

Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 
Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call! 

Thou  seest  mv  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  foil. 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown : 
Oh,  point  to  me  the  path  of  tmthl 

They  dread  omnipotence  I  own ; 
Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomv  ftoe. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile, 
Letpriests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign, 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone  f 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  dav; 
Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  Doundless  thiont. 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell. 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form  ? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell. 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire. 
Whose  soul  a  different  ho^  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  cant  expound. 

Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  woe  ? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  Know  ? 

Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone. 

Whose  years  float  on  in  dally  crime — 
Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 

And  live  beyond  the  lx>und8  of  Time  ? 

Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek,— 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear; — 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 
Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  l^ear ! 

Thou  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  aether's  space; 

Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 
Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace : 

Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here, 
Who.  when  thou  wilt,  canst  take  me  hence, 

Ah  I  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere. 
Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 
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To  thee,  my  Gkxi,  to  thee  I  calll 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust 's  restored, 
My  soul  shall  float  on  idry  wing, 

How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing  I 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed. 

While  life  yet  throbs,  I  raise  my  prayer, 
Though  doomed  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 
Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past, 

And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 


TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ* 
NU  ego  oontulerim  jooondo  lanus  amkso.— Hob. 

BsAR  Long,  in  this  sequester'd  scene, 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie. 
The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 

Come  roUinff  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye ; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm. 
While  clouds  the  dturken'd  noon  deform, 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow, 
Which  spreads  the  siffn  of  future  peace, 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah  I  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  daii^  may  come  again ; 
Or  if ,  in  melancholy  mood. 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude, 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought. 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  midice  fraught, 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  asain  can  trace. 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore ; 
Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before. 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  roqr  pinion. 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stem  dominion. 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy. 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Yes.  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring : 
But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  foiry  bowers. 
Where  smilin^^  Youth  delights  to  dwell. 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell; 
If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  control, 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye. 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 
Or  hears  unmoved  misfortune's  groan. 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone ; 
Oh !  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow ; 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stem, 

But  ne'er  forget  another's  woe. 

^  This  young  gentleman,  who  was  with  Lord  Byron  both 
St  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  afterwards  entered  the  Guards, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
He  was  drowned  early  in  1800,  when  on  his  way  to  join  the 
army  In  the  Peninsula ;  the  tnmsport  In  which  he  sailed  be- 
ing run  fool  of  in  the  night  by  another  of  the  conToy. 
**  Long's  filher,'*  says  Lord  Byron,  **  wrote  to  me  to  write  hla  | 


Yes,  as  vou  knew  me  in  the  davs 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays. 
Still  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wild. 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

Though  now  on  airy  visions  borne, 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn. 

And  all  my  former  jovs  are  tame. 
But,  hence  I  ye  hours  of  sable  hue  1 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er: 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I  '11  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past. 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose, 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast, 

When  lull'd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 
But  now  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthful  nymphs,  alas  I  are  flown ; 

E is  a  wife,  and  C a  mother. 

And  Carolina  signs  alone, 

And  Mary 's  given  to  another ; 
And  Cora's  eye,  which  roU'd  on  me. 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 
In  truth,  dear  Lono,  't  was  time  to  flee; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all. 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays. 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays. 
And  every  lady's  eye 's  a  sun. 
These  la^  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  don't  become  her, 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  summer  / 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 
And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
AfiLwhen  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light. 
And  bade  them  bum  with  flercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night ; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  {Mission's  fires. 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers. 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires. 

Extinguish 'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  Long,  't  is  midnight's  noon. 
And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon, 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse. 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse ; 
For  why  should  I  the  path  go  o'er. 
Which  every  bard  has  trod  oefore  r 
Yet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perform'd  her  stated  round. 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light, 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend, 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat;  t 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew. 
We  11  mingle  in  the  festive  crew ; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughins  hours  away. 
And  all  the  flow  of  souis  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 
Kor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  mom. 


Bon*8  epitaph.  I  promised— but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  oom^ 
plete  it.  He  was  such  a  good,  amiable  being  as  rarely  re- 
nialns  long  In  this  world ;  with  talent  and  aocompUahmentSi 
too,  to  make  him  the  more  regretted/'— Byron  Dtary^  182L 

t  The  two  friends  were  both  passionately  attached  to  Har« 
row;  and  sometimes  made  excursions  thither  together,  te 
reviye  their  sohool-boy  recollections. 
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TO  A  LADT* 

Oh  I  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appeared  a  token, 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken.f 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe, 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'T  was  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure, 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy, 
Andf  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy. 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone. 
Attempts,  alas  1  to  find  in  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid  I 
'T  were  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 

Nor  Hope  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid. 
But  ^de  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 
This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears. 
These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  measures— 

If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd :— - 
This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot, 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  nush'd, 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 
For  Nature.'seem'd  to  smile  before  thee ;  t 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit,— 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys : 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness ; 
In  thoughtless  tlironffs  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal. 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavor,— 
And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel,— 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  forever. 


I  WOULD  I  WERE  A  CABELE88  CHILD. 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  careless  child. 
Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave. 

Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild. 
Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark-blue  wave; 

The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon  2  pride 
Accords  not  with  the  freebom  soul. 


*  Mrs.  Musters.    See  cmU^  p.  SIL 

t  **  Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had 
been  shed  by  our  fathers— it  would  have  joined  lands  broad 
and  rich— it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 
persons  not  iU  matched  in  years  (she  is  two  years  my  elder), 
and— and— and-HT/iot  has  been  the  result?"— Byron  Diary, 

t  **  Our  meetinfirs,'*  says  Lord  Bjrron,  in  182S,  **  were  stolen 
ones,  and  a  grate  leadingr  from  Mr.  Cbaworth*s  grounds  to 
those  of  my  mother  was  the  place  of  our  interviews.  But  the 
ardor  was  all  on  my  side.  I  was  serious :  she  was  volatile : 
she  liked  me  as  a  younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed 
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Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side. 
And  seeks  the  rocks  where  bilK>ws  roll. 

Fortune !  take  back  these  cultured  lands. 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound  I 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Place  me  along  the  rocks  I  love. 

Which  sound  to  Ocean's  wildest  roar; 
I  ask  but  this— again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  befoce. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  desini'd  for  me : 
Ah  I  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceit 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss : 
Truth  I— wherefore  did  thv  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this  ? 

I  loved— but  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends— mv  early  friends  are  fled : 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone, 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  tne  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart— the  heart— is  lonely  still. 

How  dull  I  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rai^  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  pows, 
Have  made,  though  neitner  friends  nor  foes. 

Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few. 

In  years  and  feelings  stiU  tne  same, 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

Where  boist'rous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman  I  thou, 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all  I 
How  cold  must  be  mv  bosom  now. 

When  e'en  thy  smifes  begin  to  pall ! 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe, 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine. 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind ; 
My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen. 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darken'd  mind. 
Oh  I  that  to  me  the  wings  were  g^ven 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest  I 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest.|| 


WHEN  I  MOVED  A   YOUNG  HIGH^ 

LANDEB. 

Whbn  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o'er  the  daik 
heath 
And  climb'd  thy  steep  summit,  oh,  Morven  of 
snow  If 


at  me  as  a  boy ;  she,  however,  gave  me  her  picture,  and  tfast 
was  somethinflr  to  make  verses  upon.  Had  I  married  her, 
pertiaps  the  whole  tenor  of  my  Ufe  would  have  been  dliter- 
ent," 

S  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelic  word,  stgnifyinfr  either 
Lowland  or  English. 

I  *' And  I  said,  OhI  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove;  for  theo 
would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  reet.*'~JRNilm  Iv.  6.  This  vens 
also  constitutes  a  part  of  the  most  beautiful  anthem  in  cor 
language. 

5  Morven,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire.  **  Goimil 
of  snow,**  is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  OssitiL 
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To  gaze  on  the  tonent  that  thunder'd  beneath, 
Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below, 

Untutor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear. 
And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infiuicy  grew, 

No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear ; 
Need  i  say,  my  sweet  Mary,  'twas  centred  in 
yon  ? 

Yet  it  coold  not  be  love,  for  I  knew  not  the  name,— 

What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ? 
But  still  I  perceiye  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I  f^lt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-cover'd  wild : 
One  inuu^e  alone  on  my  bosom  impressed, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new ; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  blessM ; 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was 
with  you. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along ; 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's*  rushing  tide. 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song : 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-cover'd  couch  of  repose. 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary ,  were  spread  to  my  view ; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose. 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing  on  you. 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  mv  visions  are  gone ; 

The  mountains  are  vanish 'd,  my  vouth  is  no  more ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone. 

And  delight  but  in  davs  I  have  witnessed  o^ore : 
Ah !  splendor  has  raised  but  embitter'd  my  lot ; 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy 
knew: 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  f  ail'd,  yet  they  are  not 
forgot: 

Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  you. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  skv, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'ershadow  Colbleen  ;t 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-speakins  eye, 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the  rude  scene ; 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  behold, 

That  fkmtly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold. 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  and  you. 

Tet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains  once 
more 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantles  of  snow :  t 
But  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged  as  before. 

Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  ?— ah,  no  I 
Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was 
bred! 
Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu  I 
No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head,— 
Ah  I  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with 
you? 


TO  OEOBOEy  EABL  DELAWABB.i 

Oh  I  yesj  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other ; 

The  fnendships  of  chilAood,  though  fleeting,  are 
true: 
The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother, 

Nor  less  the  i^Section  I  cherish'd  for  you. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion ; 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires : 
Like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion. 

But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

*  **Bret8tlng  the  lofty  turge.'*-^HAK0PiABX.  The  Dee  is 
a  beautlfiil  riyer,  which  rises  near  Mar  Lodge,  and  tells  into 
tbe  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

t  Colbleen  is  a  mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  Highlands. 
Bot  far  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle. 
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FuU  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together. 
And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  jrouth,  I  allow : 

In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather  I 
But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

No  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blending. 
The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 

When  pride  steels  the  bosom ,  the  heart  is  unbending. 
And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

However,  dear  Groorge,  for  I  still  must  esteem  you— 
The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid— 

The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem  you. 
Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chill'd  is  affection. 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

Mybosom  is  calm'd  by  the  simple  refiection. 
That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
forgive. 

Tou  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  exist- 
ence, 

If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  vour  own ; 
You  knew  me  unalter'd  bv  vears  or  bv  distance, 

Devoted  to  love  and  to  mendship  alone. 

You  knew.— but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection  I 
The  bona  of  affection  no  longer  endures : 

Too  late  you  mav  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollection. 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

For  the  present,  we  part.— I  will  hope  not  for  ever; 

For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last: 
To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavor, 

I  ask  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past. 


TO  THE  EABL  OF  CLABE.i 

^  Tu  semper  amoris 
Sis  memor,  et  oari  oomitis  ne  absoedat  imago.'*~VAi«.  11«40. 

Fbiend  of  my  youth  I  when  young  we  roved 
Like  striplings,  mutually  beloved, 

With  mendsnip's  purest  glow. 
The  bliss  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dourer  than  all  the  Joys  I  've  known, 

When  distant  far  from  you : 
Though  pain,  t  is  still  a  pleasing  pain, 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  agsun. 

And  sigh  again,  adieu ! 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy'd  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full. 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull. 

And  we  may  meet— ah,  never  I 

As  when  one  parent  spring  surolies 

Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 

Together  join'd  in  vain ; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source. 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main  I 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe. 
Though  near,  alas  I  distinctly  flow. 
Nor  mingle  as  before : 

t  In  the  spring  of  1807,  on  reooTerlng  from  a  severe  iUneM, 
Lord  Bsrron  had  projected  a  visit  to  Scotland.   The  plan 
not  put  into  execution. 

I  See  p.  380. 

I  See  omU^  portrait.  Life  of  Byron. 
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Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear. 
Till  death's  nnfathom'd  gulf  appear, 
And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  beside, 

Now  flow  in  different  channels : 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
T  is  yours  to  mix  in  polish 'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  fashion's  annals ; 

T  is  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time. 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme. 

Without  the  aid  of  reason ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  Quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Kor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  Little  I  sweet,  melodious  bard  I 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  monstrous  hard 

That  he,  who  sang  before  all, — 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded,— 
By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded, 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral. 

And  yet.  while  Beauty's  praise  is  thine, 
Harmonious  favorite  of  the  Nine  1 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot. 
Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read, 
When  Persecution's  arm  is  dead. 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit, 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit. 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next. 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vext, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them. 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  br^k  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner : 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  hardened  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I  must  return  to  you ; 
And,  sure,  apologies  are  due : 

Accept,  then,  my  concession. 
In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fancy's  flight 
I  soar  along  from  left  to  right ; 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  t  would  be  vour  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state  ;— 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you ! 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign. 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain. 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound. 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round. 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care. 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you  I 


^  On  losing  his  natural  daughter,  AUegra,  in  April,  1822, 
Lord  Byron  sent  her  remains  to  be  buried  at  Harrow, 
**  where/*  he  sajrs,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  ^I  onoe  hoped 
to  have  laid  my  own."  *'  There  is,'*  he  adds,  **a  spot  in  the 
church-yard^  near  the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  look- 
ing towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  largre  tree  (bearing 
the  name  of  Peachie,  or  Peachey),  where  I  used  to  sit  for 
hours  and  hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my  favorite  spot ;  but 
as  I  wish  to  erect  a  tablet  to  her  memory,  the  body  had  better 
be  deposited  In  the  church,**    See  anlt^  lAte  of  Bjrron. 

f  The  ''  Lines  written  beneath  an  Elm  at  Harrow  "  were  the 
last  in  the  little  volume  printed  at  Newark  in  1807.  The  reader 
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Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth's  secure,  unerring  way  I 

May  no  delights  decoy  I 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move. 
Your  smiles  lie  ever  smiles  of  love. 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy  I 

Oh  I  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming  days  and  years  may  Men, 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow ; 
Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be. 
Spotless  as  you  've  been  known  to  me,— 

Be  still  as  you  are  now. 

And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise. 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days. 

To  me  were  doubly  dear. 
Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  name, 
I  'd  waive  at  once  a  poet's  fome. 

To  prove  a  prophet  here. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM  nf 
THE  CHUBCHTABD  OF  HABBOW* 

Spot  of  my  youth  I  whose  hoary  branches  sigh. 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloudless  9ky\ 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod. 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod; 
With  those  who,  scatter'd  far,  perchance  deplore. 
Like  me.  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before : 
Oh  I  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still, 
Thou  drooping  Elm !  beneath  whose  boughs  I  lay. 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away: 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline. 
But,  an  I  without  the  thoughts  which  then  woe 

mine: 
How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast. 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past, 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
^'  Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  lingering,  last  tut- 

weU  I " 

When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fever'd  breast. 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 
Oft  have  I  thought,  't  would  soothe  my  dying  hour,— 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  power,— 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell ; 
With  this  fond  dream,  methinks,  'twere  sweet  to 

die— 
And  here  it  linger'd,  here  my  heart  might  lie ; 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose. 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose ; 
For  ever  stretch 'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 
Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  play'd; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps 

moved ; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charmed  my  youthful  ear, 
Moum'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied. 
And  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside.f 


is  referred  to  Mr.  Moore's  IVbtieet,  for  various  interesting  par- 
tioulars  respectlnflr  the  impression  produced  on  Lord  Bjtoq's 
mind  by  the  celebrated  critique  of  his  JuyenUe  performancei 
put  forth  in  the  BdinbuiKh  Review  (see  Appendix,  Note  I7K 
a  journal  which  at  that  time  possessed  neariy  undivided  in- 
fluence  and  authority.  The  poet's  diaries  and  letters  afford 
evidence  that,  in  his  latter  days,  he  considered  this  piece  tf 
the  work  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham ;  but  on  whst 
crrounds  he  had  come  to  that  conclusion  he  nowhere  meo* 
tions.  It  forms,  however,  from  whatever  pen  it  may  have 
proceeded,  an  important  link  in  Lord  Bsrron's  literary  hii- 
tory. 


English  Bards  and  Scotch  Eeviewees. 

%  *«lir«.* 


ALL  m^  friends,  leanMd  and  tmleuiied,  hsTe  mged  me 
not  to  pablish  this  Bstire  with  m;  nuna.  If  I  were  to 
be  "turned  &am  the  career  of  1117  hamor  b?  quibble* 
quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,"  I  ahoold  have 
complied  with  their  cotuuel.  But  I  am  not  to  be  terrified 
by  ihtue,  or  bullied  by  revieweiB,  with  or  without  amu. 
I  can  i^elj  ny  that  I  have  attacked  none  penonallj, 
vho  did  not  commence  on  the  oSenuve.  An  author's 
vorfcs  are  public  property :  he  who  purchasee  may  judge, 
ind  publish  his  opinion  if  he  pleases ;  and  the  authors  I 
have  endeavored  to  commemorate  may  do  bj  me  as  I  have 
doDB  1^  them.  I  dare  aay  they  will  succeed  better  in 
coademning  my  scribblings,  than  in  mending  their  own. 
But  my  object  is  not  to  prove  that  I  can  write  well,  but, 
if  pcssible,  to  make  others  write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  far  more  succew  than  I  expect- 
ed,! hare  endeavored  in  this  edition  to  make  some  additions 
ud  alterations,  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  public  perusaL 
In  the  first  edition  of  thU  satire,  published  anouy- 
iBoosly,  fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bowlegs  Pope 
vere  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the  request  of,  an  ingen- 
lont  friend  of  mine,t  who  has  now  in  the  press  a  volume 
of  poetry.  In  the  present  edition  they  are  erased,  and 
wme  of  my  own  robetitated  in  their  stead ;  m;  only  rea- 
Mn  lir  this  being  that  which  I  conceive  would  operate 
wiib  any  other  peison  in  the  same  manner, — a  delenni- 
Mtion  not  to  publish  with  my  name  any  production  which 
*M  not  entirely  and  exclusively  my  own  composition. 


The  Brat  edition  of  this  satire,  which  then  beffan  with 

"bat  ii  DOW  the  nlnBty-mveoth  line  ("Time  iww.  ere  vet." 
'*'')' sppeared  in  March.  UOS.  A  BeoDiid,towhlob  theauthor 
Preflied  hiB  name,  followed  in  Oalober  of  that  year ;  and  a 
Ihird  SDH  fourth  were  called  for  during  bis  Ural  pOffiinuigis, 
In  mo  and  IBII.  On  his  return  to  England  a  Bfth  edition 
"■"Prejiared  for  the  press  brhltoeell.  with  oonslderable  oare, 
"^  wppreasod,  and.  eioept  one  copy,  destrorod,  when  on  the 
»ieof  publication,  Tho  teit  Is  now  printed  from  the  copy 
'natCTCaped;  on  caguallj-  meeting  with  which.  In  1816,  he 
J^PWTJSBd  the  whole,  and  wrote  on  the  margin  eoine  annota- 
*""■  which  also  we  shall  preserve.— distinguishing  them,  by 
™  Itmrrtlon  of  their  dates,  from  those  affixed  to  the  prior 
Mllioni.  The  firet  of  theee  MB.  Qot<«  of  I81B  appears  on  the 
"Haif,  ud  mns  thus:— "Tho  binding  of  thU  volume  is  con- 
swerably  loo  valuable  fortheconlsntB:  and  nothing  hut  the 
""^ersHon  of  Its  l>elng  the  property  of  another  prevents 
Di^fTDmcoiulgDlng  (his  miserable  record  of  misplaced  anger 
Wd  iadiscrtminate  acrimony  to  the  flames." 


With  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the  poeti- 
cal peiBOns  whose  performances  are  meationed  or  alluded 
to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed  bj  the  author 
that  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  puU 
lie  at  large ;  though,  like  other  sectariea,  each  has  hia 
separate  tabernacle  of  proeelyleo,  by  whom  hia  ainlities 
are  overrated,  hia  faulla  overlooked,  and  his  metrical 
canons  received  without  scruple  and  withotit  oonsideTa- 
tion.  But  the  unquestionable  possession  of  cowadersble 
genius  bj  several  of  the  writers  here  censnred  reoden 
their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be  r^retted.  Imbedli^ 
may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worat,  laughed  at  and  forgotten ;  per> 
verted  powers  demand  the  most  decided  reprehension.  No 
one  can  wish  more  than  the  author  that  some  known  and 
able  writor  had  undertaken  their  exposure ;  but  Mr.  Gif- 
fotd  has  devoted  himself  to  Masainger,  and,  in  the  abeenc* 
of  the  regular  phTsidan,  a  rountry  practitioner  may,  in  caoea 
of  absolute  necesBity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nostrum 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an  epidemic, 
provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  hia  treatment  of  the 
malady.  A  caustic  is  here  o^t«dj  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
nothing  short  of  actual  cautery  can  recover  the  numeroos 
patients  afflicted  with  the  present  prevalent  and  distress- 
ing roMe*  for  rhyming. — As  to  the  Edinburgh  Revieweis,] 
it  would  indeed  require  an  Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra ; 
but  if  the  author  succeeds  in  merely  "  bruising  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  serpent,"  though  his  own  hand  shonld  waSu 
r,  be  will  be  amply  satisfisd.H 


+  "This  prefltce  was  written  for  the  eeoond  edition,  and 
printed  with  It.  The  ooble  author  bad  left  thia  countiy 
previous  to  the  put>Ilcatlon  of  that  edlUon.  and  is  not  yet 
returned."- Vote  to  Vie  fowtk  edUfon,  1811.—"  He  Is,  and  gone 

again."- t^ird  B..  MB. 

t  Mr.  Hobbouse. 

I "  1  well  recollect,"  said  Lord  Byron,  tn  ISEI,  "  the  etfect 
which  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevleweis  on  my  Brst 
poem  had  upon  me— it  was  rage  and  resistance,  and  redreeaj 
but  not  despoodeuoy  nor  despair.  A  savage  review  is  bem- 
lock  to  a  sucking  author,  and  the  one  on  me  (whioh  produced 
tbe  English  Bards,  etc.)  knocked  me  down— but  I  got  np 
again."  (Bee  Appendix,  Note  47,  for  the  crltl^iu  on  "Houra 
of  Idlenees,"  whioh  led  to  the  writing  of  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Ke viewers.") 

I  ~  The  severity  of  the  critlotsm,"  as  Sir  Egerton  Brrdgee 
baa  well  observed.  **  touched  Lord  Byron  In  the  point  where 
his  original  strength  lay  '■  It  wounded  bis  pride,  and  roused 
his  bitter  Indignation.    He  puttUsbed  'English  Bards  an^ 


ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS 


(Bttjglish  Hards,  (&it. 


Still  must  I  hear?— shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald*  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall,| 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme— I  '11  publish,  right  or  wrong : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  I  nature's  noblest  gift— my  gray  goose-quill  I 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  wiU, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  1 
The  pen!  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labor,  big  with  verse  or  prose. 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride, 
The  lover's  solace,  and  tne  author's  pride. 
What  wits,  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise  t 
How  frequent  is  thy  use.  how  small  thy  praise  I 
Condemn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 
With  all  the  pages  which  t  was  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  I 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's  i  shall  be  free ; 
Though  spurn 'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me: 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  common  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream  2 
Inspires— our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  hdds  her  sov'reign  sway, 
Obey'd  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey  \ 
When  Folly,  frequent  narbinger  of  cnme, 
Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  clime ; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all  prevail, 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  scale ; 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afiidd  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe. 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit  I  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase, 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race : 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame ; 
The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 
Speed,  Fegasus  I— ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 
Oae,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  aUi 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  pour'd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  school-boy  neak^  unworthy  praise  or  blame ; 
I  printed— older  children  do  the  same. 
'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book 's  a  book,  although  there 's  nothing  in 't. 

Scotch  Beviewen,*  and  bowed  down  those  who  had  hitherto 
held  a  despotic  viotonr  over  the  public  mind.  From  that  day 
he  enflra^red  the  public  nodce  as  a  writer  of  undoubted  talent 
and  energry  both  of  inteUeot  and  temper." 

*^H(Xjynt  ^^ttxgerofaL"— "^Blirht  enough;  but  why  notice 
such  a  mountebank  ?  **-^B)fr(m^  1816. 

t  Bfr.  Fitiwrerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Oobbett  the  '*  SmaU 
Beer  Poet,'*  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on  the  Liter- 
ary Fund :  not  content  with  writinir«  he  spouts  in  person, 
after  the  company  have  imbibed  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
bad  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation.— For  the 
long  period  of  thirty-two  years,  this  harmless  poetaster  was 
an  attendant  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  and  constantly  honored  the  occasion  with  an  ode, 
which  he  himself  redted  with  most  comical  dignity  of  em- 
phasis. 

%  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen,  in  the 
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Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  ^rave : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patncian  name 
Fail'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame.  | 
No  matter,  Greorge  continues  still  to  write,? 
Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight. 
Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review ; 
Not  seek  great  Jeffrey 's,  yet,  like  him,  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev'ry  trade 
Save  censure— critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney 'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote. 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote; 
A  mind  weU  skul'd  to  find  or  forge  a  &ult ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  j|^,  be  suent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 
Fear  not  to  lie,  't  will  seem  a  sharper  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  twill  pass  for  wit; 
Care  not  for  feeling— pass  your  proper  jest. 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caress'd. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  no — ^as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December— ice  m  Jime ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  com  in  chaff ; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph. 
Or  any  other  thing  that 's  false,  bef(»e 
You  trust  in  crittes,  who  themselves  are  sore ; 
Or  yield  one  single  uiought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey's  heart,  or  Lambe's  Bceotian  head.** 
To  these  voung  tyrants,  by  themselves  misplaced. 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humUe  awe^ 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law- 
While  these  are  censors,  t  would  be  sin  to  ^aie ; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear  ? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modem  worthies  run, 
'T  is  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  you  ask  me,  why  I  venture  o'ar 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gifford  trod  before ; 
If  not  yet  sicken'd,  you  can  still  proceed : 
Gro  on :  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
''But  hold  I"  exclaims  a  friend, — ''here's  somft 

neglect : 
This— that— and  t'other  line  seem  incOTrect." 
What  then  ?  the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got, 
And  careless  Dryden— "  Ay,  but  Pye  has  not :  "— 
Indeed  I — 't  is  ^[ranted,  faith !— but  what  care  I  ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  vet  in  these  degenerate  days  ft 
Ignoble  themes  obtain 'd  mistaken  praise. 
When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied. 
No  fabled  graces,  tiourish'd  side  by  side ; 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew. 
And,  rear'd  by  taste,  bloom'd  lairer  as  they  grew. 

last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.    Oh  I  that  our  voluasinoui 
gentry  would  f oUow  the  example  of  Gld  Hamet  BenencelL 

I  ^  This  must  have  been  written  In  the  spirit  of  ptophaey." 
-B.  1816. 

I  This  ingenuous  youth  is  mentioned  won  partlcalarly. 
with  his  production,  in  another  place. 

5  In  the  Edinburgh  Review.— ** He's  a  very  gcxid  fellow; 
and,  except  his  mother  and  sister,  the  best  of  the  set,  to  my 
mind.'*— B.  1816. 

**  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Lambe  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  tbe 
first  and  the  last,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  the  otben  are 
mentioned  hereafter.— [*^  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the 
heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are  at  aU  what  tbcT 
are  here  represented.  At  the  time  this  was  written,  I  wai 
personally  unacquainted  with  either.*'— B.  1816.] 

n  The  first  edition  of  the  satire  opened  with  this  Una. 
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Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope^*  pure  strain 
Souglit  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 
A  polish 'd  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim, 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him  spreat  Bryden  pourM  the  tide  of  song. 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  ^ong. 
Then  Ck)ngreve'8  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway's 

melt— 
For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt. 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place  ? 
Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page. 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 
This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow. 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain 'd  of  now. 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labor  groans. 
And  printen*  devils  shake  their  weary  bones; 
While  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves, 
And  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-press'd  twelves. 
Thus  saith  the  preacher:  ^^  Nought  beneath  the  sun 
Is  new ; "  yet  still  from  change  lo  change  we  run : 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass ! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas, 
In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare, 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts— and  all  is  air  I 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise. 
Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize : 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  bookclub  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 
And,  hurling  lawful  ffenius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrme  and  iaol  of  its  own ; 
Some  leaden  calf— but  whom  it  matters  not. 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott.f 

Behold  I  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review : 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  raoe ; 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode ; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song. 
To  strange  mysteiious  dullness  still  the  friend, 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels^— may  they  be  the  last  I— 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast. 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights ; 

*  When  Lord  Byron,  In  the  Autumn  of  180B,  was  oocupied 
UDon  this  satire,  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  a  deep  study  of  the  writings  of  Pope ;  and  from  that 
period  may  be  dated  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  flrreat 
poet 

t  Stott,  better  known  In  thb  "*  Morning  Poet  *'  by  the  name 
of  Haflz.  This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound 
explorer  of  the  bathos. 

tSeethe'^Layof  theLast  MinstreU"  poMim.  Neverwas 
any  plan  so  inoongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of 
^1^  prodnotion. 

I  **  When  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  funous  satire,  I  bad  my 
share  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  My  orlme  was  hav- 
iQff  written  a  poem  fbr  a  thousand  pounds;  which  was  no 
otherwise  true,  than  that  I  sold  the  copyright  for  that  sum. 
1  was,  however,  so  for  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
offensive  criticism  in  the  Bdlnburgh,  that  I  remonstrated 
Winst  it  with  the  editor,  because  I  thought  the  *  Hours  of 
lowness*  treated  with  undue  severity.  They  were  written 
||«e  all  juvenile  poetry,  rather  from  the  reooUection  of  what 
1^  pleased  the  author  In  others,  than  what  had  been  sug- 
Med  by  his  own  imagination ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  thought 
^oieyoontalned  passages  of  noble  promlse.'*-4iR  WAiiTsa 

oOOTT, 

I  I<ord  Byron,  as  Is  weU  known,  set  out  with  the  determl- 
Q«tion  never  to  receive  money  for  his  writings.  For  the  Ub- 
^  to  republish  this  satire,  he  refused  four  hundred 
V^oeas;  and  the  money  paid  for  the  oopyrlgfat  of  the  first 


And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Homer's  brood. 
Decoy  young  boraer-nobles  through  the  wood. 
And  sup  at  every  step.  Lord  knows  how  high. 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why; 
While  high-born  ladles  in  their  magic  cell. 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave. 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  vet  but  half  a  knight. 
The  ^bbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  tne  great  and  base. 
And  think'st  thou,  Scott !  {  by  vain  conceit  per« 

chance. 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  vield  thv  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No  I  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade. 
Their  bays  are  sere,  their  K>rmer  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name. 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,||  not  for  fame : 
Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain  I 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  the^  cannot  gain  I 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard ! 
For  this  we  spurn  ApoUo's  venalson, 
And  bid  a  long  ''  good-night  to  Marmion^"  f 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits 
now; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow; 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magic  name: 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.** 
Empires  have  moulder 'd  from  the  face  of  earth. 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them 

birth, 
Without  the  ^lory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  rum  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  l^rds,  content. 
On  one'great  work  a  life  of  labor  spent : 

and  second  cantos  of  Chllde  Harold,  and  of  the  GoTsalr,  he 
presented  to  Mr.  Dallas.  In  1816,  to  a  letter  enclosing  a  draft 
of  1000  guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  ftlege  of 
Corinth  and  Parisina,  the  noble  poet  sent  this  answer:— 
**Tour  offer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  much  more  than 
the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth— but  I  cannot  accept  it, 
nor  will  not.  Tou  are  most  welcome  to  them,  as  additions 
to  the  ooUected  volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expecta- 
tion on  my  part  whaterer.  I  have  enclosed  jrour  draft  torn, 
for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way.  I  wish  you  would  not 
throw  temptation  in  mine ;  it  is  not  from  a  disdain  of  the 
universal  idol— nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his  treas- 
ures—I can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to  worship  him ;  but 
what  is  right,  is  right,  and  must  not  yield  to  droumstances." 
The  poet  was  afterwards  induced,  at  Mr.  Murray's  earnest 
persuasion,  to  accept  the  thousand  guineas.  See  Appendix, 
Note  ftl,  for  sums  paid  Lord  Byron  upon  the  copyrights  of 
his  works. 

5  **  Good-night  to  Marmion**— the  pathetic  and  also  pro- 
phetic exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Bsquire,  on  the  deatii 
of  honest  Marmion. 

**  As  the  Odyssey  Is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  niad,  they  may  be  almost  classed  as  one  grand  historical 
poem.  In  aUudlng  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the 
**  Paradise  Lost,'*  and  **Oerusalemme  Lfbetata,"  as  their 
standard  efforts;  since  neither  the  **  Jerusalem  Oooquered" 
of  the  Italian,  nor  the  "*  Paradise  Begained  "  of  the  BngUsfa 
bard,  obtained  a  proportionate  celebrity  to  tbetr  former 
poems.   Query :  Which  of  Mr.  Southey's  wUl  survlTef 
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With  eadte  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Behold  tne  ballad-monger  Southey  rise ! 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso  yield. 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 
The  scourge  of  Eng:Iand  and  the  boast  of  France  I 
Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witch. 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche ; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 
A  virgin  phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,* 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son  ;t 
DomdaniePs  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero  I  all  thy  foes  overcome, 
For  ever  reign— the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb  I 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 
Well  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  all  thv  race  I 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  I 
Kow,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  sails, 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  ana  prince  in  Wales ; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  traveUers  do. 
More  old  than  Mandeville's,  and  not  so  true. 
Oh,  Southey  I  Southey  I  %  cease  thy  varied  song  I 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long : 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare  I 
A  fourth,  alas  I  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say. 
Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 
If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil, 
Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,  2 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue : 
'^  Grod  help  thee,"  Southey,  ||  and  thy  readers  too.  If 


« **  Thalaba,**  Mr.  Southey*8  seoond  poem,  is  written  In  open 
defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  8.  wished  to  produce 
Bomethintf  novel,  and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  ^Joan  of 
Arc**  was  marveUous  enough,  but  *^ Thalaba**  was  one  of 
those  poems  **  which,**  in  the  words  of  Person,  *^  will  be  read 
when  Homer  and  YirgU  are  forgotten,  but— tiot  tOOL  then,** 

f  **  Of  Thalaba,  the  wUd  and  wondrous  sonir.**— Jtfodoo. 

%  We  beg  Bfr.  Southey*s  pardon :  ^  Madoc  disdains  the  de- 
grading title  of  epic."  See  his  preface.  Why  is  epic  de- 
graded ?  and  by  whom  ?  Certainly  the  late  romaunts  of  Mas- 
ters Oottle,  Laureate  Pye,  Ogilvy,  Hole,  and  gentle  Mistress 
Oowley,  have  not  exalted  the  epic  muse ;  but  as  Mr.  8outhey*s 
poem  **  disdains  the  appellation,**  allow  us  to  ask— has  he  sub- 
stituted any  thing  better  in  its  stead  ?  or  must  he  be  content 
to  rival  Sir  Richard  Blaokmore  in  the  quantity  as  weU  as 
quality  of  his  verse  ? 

S  See  "The  Old  Woman  of  Berkley,"  a  ballad,  by  Mr. 
Southey,  wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by 
Beelzebub,  on  a  "high-trotting  horse.** 

I  The  last  line,  "  God  help  thee,*'  is  an  evident  plagiarism 
from  the  Antljaoobin  to  Mr.  Southey,  on  his  Dactylics.— 
Lord  Bsrron  here  alludes  to  Ifr.  Oilford's  parody  on  Mr. 
8outhey*s  Dactylics,  which  ends  thus  :— 

"  Ne*er  talk  of  ears  again  1  look  at  thy  spelling-book ; 

Dilworth  and  Dyche  are  both  mad  at  thy  quantities— 

DaotyUcs,  caU'st  thou  'em  ?— *  God  help  thee,  siUy  one.*  ** 

t  Lord  Byron,  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Southey  in  1818, 
at  Holland  House,  describee  him  "  as  the  best-looking  bard 
he  had  seen  for  a  long  time.*'— "To  have  that  poet*s  head 
and  shoulders,  I  would,**  he  sasrs,  "almost  have  written  his 
Sapphics.  He  is  certainly  a  prepossesslDg  person  to  look  on, 
and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that,  and  there  is  his  eulogy.** 
In  his  Journal  of  the  same  year,  he  says—"  Southey  I  have 
not  seen  much  of.  His  appearance  is  epic,  and  he  is  the  only 
existing  entire  man  of  letters.  All  the  others  have  some 
pursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship.  His  manners  are  mild, 
but  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents  of  the 
first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  his  poetry  there  are 
various  opinions :  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  it  for  the 
present  generation— posterity  will  probably  select.  He  has 
passages  equal  to  any  thing.  At  present,  he  has  a  paHy^  but 
no  public— except  for  his  prose  writings.  His  Life  of  Nelson 
is  beautiful."  Elsewhere,  and  later.  Lord  Byron  pronounces 
Southey's  Don  Roderick  "  the  first  poem  of  our  time." 

•♦  "  Uf^iist."-B.  1816. 

tf  Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  i.— "  The  Tables  Turned."   Stansa  1. 
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Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school. 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule. 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May,  *♦ 
Who  warns  his  f  nend  "  to  shake  off  toil  and  tiouUe. 
And  quit  his  books,  tot  fear  of  growing  doable ; "  ft 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain. 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  "  an  idiot  boy ; " 
A  moon-struck,  siUy  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day ;  tX 
So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells. 
That  all  who  view  the ''  idiot  in  his  glory," 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here. 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best. 
Yet  still  obscurity 's  a  welcome  guest. 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,  22 
Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 
So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind. 
He  brays,  ||||  the  laureate  of  the  long-ear 'd  kind.ff 

Oh,  wonder-workinff  LewisI  ***  monk,  or  bard. 
Who  fain  wouldst  ma&e  Parnassus  a  church-yard! 

"  Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks ; 
Why  aU  this  toU  and  trouble  f 
Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 
Or  surely  you*U  grow  double." 

tt  Mr.  W.  in  his  preftuw  labors  hard  to  prove,  that  prase 
and  verse  are  much  the  same ;  and  certainly  his  preoepls  and 
practice  are  strictly  conformable  :— 

^  And  thus  to  Betty*s  questions  be 
Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold. 
The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo,  to-whoo. 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold,**  etc.,  etc  p.  XB. 

H  Ooleridge*8  Poems,  p.  U,  Bongs  of  the  Pixies,  i.  e.  Devon- 
ehire  fairies;  p.  42  we  have,  ** Lines  to  a  young  Lady  ;"  and. 
p.  52,  **  Lines  to  a  young  Ass." 

II  [Thus  altered  by  Lord  Bjrron,  in  his  last  revision  of  tbs 
satire.   In  all  former  editions  tlie  line  stood,] 

**  A  feUow-feellng  makes  us  wond*rous  kind.*' 

15  "*  Un^tiat.**— B.  1816.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  wiittan 
in  1815,  Lord  Bsrron  says,—*'  Tou  mention  my  *  Satire,'  lam- 
poon, or  whatever  you  or  others  please  to  caU  it.  I  can  only 
say,  that  it  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very  an- 
gry, and  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever  since :  more  pai^ 
ticularly  as  almost  aU  the  persons  animadverted  upon  became 
subsequentiy  my  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  my 
friends;  which  is  *  heaping  fire  upon  an  enemy's  head,*  and 
forgiving  me  too  readily  to  permit  me  to  forgive  myself. 
The  part  appUed  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  sballow 
enough ;  but,  although  I  have  long  done  every  thing*  in  my 
power  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the  whole  thing,  I  shsll 
always  regret  the  wantonness  or  generaUty  of  many  of  Its 
attempted  attacks.** 

***  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis.  M.  P.  for  Hindon,  never  dIstlD- 
guished  himself  in  Parliament,  but,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  clever  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Germsn 
language,  then  a  rare  accomplishment,  attracted  much  no- 
tice in  the  literary  world,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life. 
His  Tales  of  Terror ;  the  drama  of  the  Castle  Spectre ;  and  the 
romance  called  the  Bravo  of  Venice  (which  is,  howerer^  little 
more  than  a  version  from  the  Swiss  Zschocke) ;  but  above  $\l 
the  libidinous  and  impious  novel  of  The  Monk,  invested  the 
name  of  Lewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  celebrity, 
during  the  poor  period  which  intervened  between  the  ob- 
scuration of  Cowper,  and  the  fuU  display  of  Sir  Walter 
Scotrs  talents  in  the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,**—*  poiod 
which  is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  ftaot,  that  Hayley 
then  passed  for  a  poet. 
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Lo !  wreaths  of  yew.  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  ApoUo^s  sexton  thou  I 
Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak^st  thv  stand, 
By  gibbMnff  spectres  hailM,  thy  kindred  band ; 
Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page, 
To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  a!ge ; 
All  nail,  M.  P.  !*  from  whose  infernal  brain 
Thin-sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train. 
At  whose  command  ^^grim  women"  throng  in 

crowds, 
And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds. 
With  "  small  gray  men,"  "  wild  yagers,"  and  what 

not. 
To  crown  with  honor  thee  and  Walter  Scott ; 
A^in  all  hail  I  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 
Samt  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease : 
Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flushM, 
Strikes  his  wOd  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are 

hush'd  y 
'T  is  Little  I  voung  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,  f  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 
Pure  IS  the  flame  which  o^er  her  altar  bums ; 
From  grosser  incense  with  dis^t  she  turns : 
Tet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er. 
She  bids  thee  **  mend  thy  hne,  and  sin  no  more."  X 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song. 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strangford  I  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,  3 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue. 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  ad- 
mires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense. 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  f^lse  pretence. 
Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place, 
By  dressing  Camoens  ||  in  a  suit  of  lace  ? 
Mend,  Strangford  I  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste ; 
Be  warm,  but  pure :  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste : 
Cease  to  deceive ;  thy  pilfer'd  Iuut)  restore, 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold  I— ye  tarts  I  one  moment  spare  the  text— 
Hayley's  last  work,  and  worst— until  his  next  i 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays. 
Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 

- 

*  "*  For  evenr  one  knows  little  Hatt  's  an  M.  P.'*— See  a  poem 
to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  **  The  Statesman,"  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Mr.JekyU. 

t  In  very  early  life,  ^  Little's  Poems  '*  were  Lord  Bsrron's 
ftiTorite  study.  ''  Hei^ho  I"  he  ezolaims,  in  1820,  in  a  letter 
to  Moore,  **  I  believe  aU  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or 
>ung,  has  been  owinur  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours." 

X  Originally,  **  mend  thy  life,  and  sin  no  more." 

I  The  reader,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this,  may 
refer  to  ''Strangford's  CamoSns,"  p.  127,  note  to  p.  56,  or  to 
the  last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Strangford's 
CamoSns. 

I  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to  the 
public  as  poems  of  Camo&is  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
original  Portuguese,  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

^^  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are 
'*  Triumphs  of  Temper  "  and  "  The  Triumph  of  Musio."  He 
^  also  written  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  epistles,  etc.,  etc. 
-^  be  is  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography,  let 
U8  reoommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  H.'s  con- 
Bideration,  vIXm  **to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose,"  which 
maybe  easily  done  by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each 
couplet 

**  Hr.  Qrahame  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant,  un- 
der the  name  of  **  Sabbath  Walks  "  and  *'  BibUoal  Pictures." 


His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same. 
For  ever  feeole  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  "  Temper's  Triumphs  "  shine  I 
At  least  I  'm  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine. 
Of  '^  Music's  Triumphs,"  aU  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  music  never  triumph 'd  there.f 

Moravians,  rise  I  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion— Lo  1  tlie  Sabbath  bard. 
Sepulchral  Grahame,**  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme ; 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch ; 
And,  undisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms. 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hail,  Sympathy  I  thy  soft  idea  bringsft 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things. 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 

years^ 
The  maudlm  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 
And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious  Bowles ! 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  V 
Whether  thou  sing'st  with  equal  ease,  and  grief. 
The  fall  of  empires,  or  a  vellow  leaf ; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
What  merrv  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford'bells,^! 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingl^  from  Ostend ; 
Ah  I  how  much  juster  were  thy  muse's  hap. 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap ! 
Delightful  Bowles  I  still  blessing  and  still  blest, 
All  fove  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 
'T  is  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song, 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng  I 
With  thee  our  nurserv  damsels  shed  their  tears, 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years : 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whininp^  powers  are  vain ; 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strain.Ji 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scomest  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine ; 
^^  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain," 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again  I 
Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood. 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud. 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book. 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  C3ook. 
Nor  this  alone ;  but,  pausing  on  the  road, 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode ;  |||| 
And  gravely  tells--attend,  each  beauteous  miss  I— 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 
Bowles  I  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man !— at  least  they  sell.inf 

ft  **Mr.  Pratt,  once  a  Bath  bookseller,  now  a  London  au- 
thor, has  written  as  much,  to  as  little  purpose,  as  any  of 
his  soribblin«r  contemporaries.  Mr.  P.'s  '  Sjrmpathy '  is  in 
rhyme ;  but  his  prose  productions  are  the  most  voluminous." 
The  more  popular  of  these  last  were  entitled  **  Gleanings." 

tX  See  Bowles's  *'  Sonnet  to  Oxford,"  and  ''  Stanzas  on  hear- 
ing the  Bells  of  Ostend." 

M  *' Awake  a  louder,"  etc.,  is  the  first  line  in  Bowles's 
"Spirit  of  Discovery;"  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf- 
epic.   Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  have  the  foUowing  :— 

""Akifis 

Stole  on  the  list'ning  silence,  never  yet 

Here  heard :  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power,"  etc^  etc. 
That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss ;  very  much 
astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  phenomenon.— 
"  Misquoted  and  misunderstood  by  me ;  but  not  intention- 
ally. It  was  not  the  'woods,'  but  the  people  in  them  who 
trembled— why.  Heaven  only  knows— unless  they  were  over- 
heard making  the  prodigious  snuick."— B.  1816. 

II  The  episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  story  of  **  Robert  A 
Machln  "  and  ''Anna  d'Arfet,"  a  pair  of  constant  lovers,  who 
performed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  startled  the 
woods  of  Madeira. 

51  ''Although,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1881,  "I  regret  having 
published  'Bnglish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  the  part 
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But  if  some  new4x>m  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe ; 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd, 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered ; 
If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius,  from  the  first, 
Have  foil'd  the  beet  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 
Do  thou  essay :  each  fault,  each  failing  scan ; 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  I  but  man. 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl. 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Gurll  ;* 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 
Affect  a  candor  which  thou  canst  not  feel. 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 
Write,  as  if  Saint  John's  soul  could  still  inspire, 
And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  f  did  for  hire. 
Oh !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 
To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  lUlph  to  rhyme  ;t 
Thron^'d  with  the  rest  around  his  living  hc^, 
Kot  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead ;{ 
A  meet  rewanl  had  crown 'd  thy  glorious  gains. 
And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  puns.  |i 

Another  epic  I    Who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Bceotian  Qottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast. 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast. 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market— all  alive  1 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five  I 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  1  If  who  'U  buy  ?  who  11  buy  ? 
The  precious  bargain 's  cheap— in  faith,  not  I. 
Tour  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  fiat, 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fkt ; 
If  commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  Ivre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle  I— Phoebus  I  what  a  name, 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  I— 


Oh,  Amos  Cottle !  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink  I 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 

which  I  resret  the  least  is  that  whioh  regarda  Mr.  Bowles, 
with  reference  to  Pope.  Whilst  I  was  writiiiv  that  publl- 
cation,  in  1807  and  1806,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  desirous  that  I 
should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of  Ifr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  As  I  had  comi^eted  mj  out- 
line, and  felt  lasy,  I  requested  that  he  would  do  so.  He  did 
it.  His  fourteen  lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  *  Wnglish  Bards,'  and  are  quite  as  seyere,  and  much 
more  poetical,  than  mj  own  in  the  second.  On  reprintinir 
the  work,  as  I  put  my  name  to  it,  I  omitted  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
lines,  by  which  the  work  gained  less  than  Ifr.  Bowles's."— 
The  foUowing  were  the  opening  lines  written  by  Ifr.  Hob- 
house:— 

**  Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  I— at  least  they  seU. 
Or  take  the  only  path  that  open  lies." 

*  CurU  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  was  a  book- 
seUer.  Lord  Fanny  is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Henrey,  au- 
thor of  ^  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace." 

f  Lord  Bolingbroke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after  his 
decease,  because  the  poet  had  retained  some  copies  of  a  work 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke,— ''The  Patriot  King,"— which  that 
splendid  but  mallflrnant  genius  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

t  Dennis  the  critic  and  Ralph  the  rhymester.— 

''  Silence,  ye  woWes  1  whUe  Ralph  to  Cjrnthia  howls, 
UftiHny  night  hideous :  answer  him,  ye  owls  I"— 

JDwMiad. 

I  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  for  which  he 
recetved  three  hundred  pounds.  Thus  Mr.  B.  has  experi- 
enced how  much  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of 
another  than  to  elevate  his  own. 

I  Lord  Byron's  MS.  note  of  1B18  on  this  paange  Is,— '*Too 
savage  aU  this  on  Bowles." 

5  '*  Fresh  fish  from  HeUoonI"— ^HeUoon"  is  a  mountain, 
and  not  a  fish-pond.  It  should  have  been  ^  Hlppoorene."- 
B.1B10. 

**  Mr.  Oottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  I  don't  know  which,  but  one 
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Oh,  pen  perverted  I  paper  misapplied  I 
Had  Ck)ttle**  still  adom'd  the  counter's  side. 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or.  bom  to  useful  toils, 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils. 
Ploughed,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  witii  lustj  limb, 
He  had  not  sung  of  wales,  nor  I  of  him.ft 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Bolls  the  huffe  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep, 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  tX  all  his  granite  weight  c^  leaves: 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain  I 
The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  brain, 
That,  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back 
again. 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo  1  sad  AlcsBus  wanders  down  the  vale ; 
Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom 'd  at 

His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern  blast : 
Nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gaies. 
His  olossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  I 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Sheffield  weep : 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  I  |i 

Yet  say  I  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  Nine  ? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  minffled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  proid ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 
By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 
Aged  or  younff ,  the  living  or  the  dead. 
No  mercy  fincf— these  harpies  must  be  f  ed« 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  vield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  fiM  ? 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 
Nor  hunt  the  blood-hounds  back  to  Artfanr^ 
Seat  Pill 

Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey !  It  <Hiee,  in  name, 
England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same ; 
In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just. 
Some  think  that  Satan  has  resign'd  his  trust, 


or  both,  onoe  eeUers  of  books  they  did  not  write,  and  now 
writers  of  books  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of 
epics.  "*  Alfred,"— <poor  Alfred  I  Pye  has  been  at  him  too  D 
-"^  Alfred,"  and  the  ""FaU  of  Cambria." 

ft  Here  Lord  B.  notes  In  1816 :— "*  AU  rlffht.  I  saw  some  let- 
ters of  this  f eUow  (Joseph  Oottle)  to  an  unfortunate  poeceaB, 
whose  productions,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no  means 
thought  vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitterly,  that 
I  oould  hardly  resist  assaUing  him,  even  were  it  unjust 
whioh  it  is  not— for  verily  he  is  an  ass."— B.  181A.— The  same 
person  has  had  the  honor  to  be  recorded  in  the  Antfjaoobln, 
probably  by  Canning  :— 

''  And  Cottle,  not  he  who  that  Alfred  made  ftunous. 
But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos.** 

tX  Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts  of 
a  ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  **  Richmond  Hill,** 
and  the  like :— it  ateo  takes  in  a  charming  view  of  Tumbam 
Oreen,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New,  and  the 
parts  adjacenL— The  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  also  wrote 
** Westminster  Abbey,"  and  other  poems,  the  ^History  of 
Andent  and  Modem  Hindoetan,"  eto^  and  his  own  **Memof  rs; 
comprehending  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Characters,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years;"— a  very  amusing  piece  of  autobiog- 
raphy. He  died  in  18M,  at  his  apartments  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  he  had  been  for  some  years  assistant  keeper  of 
MS8. 

H  Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  Rngltsh  Re- 
view, has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Bdlnburgh.  After  all, 
the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable  genius.  Hli 
**  Wanderer  of  Swltserland"  Is  woith  a  thousand  ^'Ityilosl 
BaUads,"  and  at  least  fifty  **  degraded  epics.'* 

N  Arthur's  Seat,  the  hill  which  overhangs  Bdinburgh. 

TY  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who,  after  the  first  number  or  two,  sno- 
oeeded  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  in  the  editorship  of  the  Bdln- 
burgh Review,  retired  firom  his  oHtlcal  poet  some  little  tlms 
before  he  was  appointed  lord  advocate  for  Sootland. 
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And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again. 
To  sentence  letters,  as  be  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  wilbng  to  decree  the  rack ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  partv,  though  a  party  tool. 
Who  knows,  if  chance  his  {latrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before. 
His  scribbling  tolLs  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  juogment-seat  ?  * 
Let  Jeffreys'  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope. 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope: 
''  Heir  to  my  virtues !  man  of  equal  mind ! 
SkllPd  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care. 
To  wield  in  Judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear." 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey  I  Heaven  preserve  his  life 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars, 
Smce  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  I 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day,t 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  toy, 
When  Little's  leadlees  pistol  met  hiB  eye. 
And  Bow  Street  myrmidons  stood  laughmg  by  ?t 
Oh,  dajr  disastrous  1  on  her  firm-set  rock, 
Dimedm's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 
Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groan 'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north ; 
Tweed  ruf9ed  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear. 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career ;  { 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  baise, 
The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 
The  Tolbooth  felt— for  marble  sometimes  can, 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 
The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 
K  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms:  |j 
Nay  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  mom, 
The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  bom. 
His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground, 
And  pale  Edina  shudder'd  at  the  sound : 


*  "^Too  feroeiou»-^hi8  is  mere  insanity.**— B.  1816. 

*  *"  AU  this  is  bad,  beoanse  personal.**— B.  181S. 

%  In  IBOa.  Messrs.  Jeffrej  and  Moore  met  at  ChaUt-IYurm. 
The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interferenoe  of  the  magl»- 
tncy;  and,  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols  were 
found  to  have  evaporated.  This  incident  gave  oocasion  to 
much  waegery  in  the  daily  prints.— The  above  note  was  struck 
out  of  the  fifth  edition,  and  the  f oUowin£r«  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Moore,  substituted  in  its  place :  *'  I  am  informed 
that  Mr.  Moore  published  at  the  time  a  disavowal  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  as  far  as  regarded  himself;  and,  in 
Justice  to  him,  I  mention  this  circumstance.  As  I  never 
heard  of  it  before,  I  cannot  state  the  particulars,  and  was 
only  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  very  lately.*'— November 
4,181L 

I  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum ;  it  would 
bave  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half  of  the 
river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  apprehension. 

I  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth  (the 
principal  prison  in  Edinburgh),  which  truly  seems  to  have 
been  most  affected  on  this  occasion,  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended. It  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  unhappy 
criminals  executed  in  the  front  might  have  rendered  the 
edUloe  more  callous.  She  is  said  to  be  of  the  softer  sex,  be- 
cvise  her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  day  was  truly  feminine, 
though,  like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a  little  selfish. 

^  Hit  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  Society  and  reviewer  of  "GeU's  Topography  of 
-^7***— Oeorge  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
K.T.,  F.Bi».,  and  VAJk.   In  1S02,  his  lordship  published  an 

'Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture.** 

^  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry. 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a  **8ong  on  the  Beoovery  of 
^Hior's  Hammer:  *'  the  translation  is  a  pleasant  chant  In  the 
^>%ar  tongue,  and  endeth  thus:— 


StrewM  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 

reams, 
Flow'd  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams ; 
This  of  his  candor  seem'd  the  sable  dew, 
That  of  his  valor  show'd  the  bloodless  hue; 
And  all  with  justice  deemed  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 
But  Caledonians  goddess  hover'd  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore ; 
From  either  pistol  snatched  the  vengeful  lead, 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favorite's  head ; 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  pow'r. 
Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden  show'r. 
And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  re- 
fine, 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 
**  M^  son,"  she  cried.  '^  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again, 
Resign  the  pistol  ana  resume  the  pen ; 
O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 
Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide  I 
For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit, 
Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 
So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign, 
Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 
And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 
First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  traveU'd  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.^ 
Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer,**  and  some- 
times. 
In  gratitude,  thou  It  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 
Smug  Sydney  tt  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek, 
And  classic  Hallam,tt  much  renown 'd  for  Greek ; 
Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend. 
And  paltry  Pillans{{  shall  traduce  his  friend : 
While  ffay  Thalia's  luckless  votary ^  Lambe,|||| 
Damn'd  like  the  devil,  devil-like  wiU  damn. 
Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway ! 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay ; 
While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  Holland's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  blue. 


**  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot. 
The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot. 
Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got.** 

The  Hon.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  the  Barl  of  Oamarvon. 
He  also  published,  in  1811,  ^  Helga,**  a  poem  in  seven  cantos. 

tt  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of  Peter 
Plymley*s  Letters.  Sundry  criticisms,  and  many  other  pieces 
published  anonymously  or  pseudonymously,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  this  eminently  witty  person,  who  has  put  forth 
nothing,  it  is  believed,  in  his  own  name,  except  a  volume  of 
sermons. 

t%  Ifr.  Hallam  reviewed  Pasme  Knight's  '^  Taste,"  and  was 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  verses  therein.  It  was  not 
discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar*s  till  the  press  rendered 
it  impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  stiU  stands  an  ever- 
lasting monument  of  Hallam*s  ingenuity.— JVote  added  to 
teofmd  edition.  The  said  Hallam  is  incensed  because  he  is 
falsely  accused,  seeing  that  he  never  dineth  at  Holland  House. 
If  this  be  true,  I  am  sorry— not  for  having  said  so,  but  on 
his  account,  as  I  understand  his  lordship's  feasts  are  prefer- 
able to  his  compositions.  Hallam,  thus  attacked,was  the  great 
author  of  "The  Middle  Ages,**  etc. 

N  Pillans,  a  tutor  at  Bton.— Mr.  PlUans  became  afterwards 
rector  of  the  High  School  of  Bdinbu^h,  and  flnaUy  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  in  that  Universily.  There  was  not,  it 
is  believed,  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  charge  in  the 
text. 

II  The  Hon.  Oeoige  Lambe  reviewed  ^Beresford's  BCiser- 
ies,'*  and  Is  moreover  author  of  a  farce  enacted  with  much 
applause  at  the  priory,  Stanmore ;  and  damned  with  great 
expedition  at  the  late  Theatre,  Ck>vent  Garden.  It  was  en- 
titied  *'  WhisUe  for  it.*'— Mr.  Lambe  was,  in  1818,  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Hobhouse;  who,  however,  defeated  him  In  the 
following  year.   He  died  In  1888. 
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Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham*  destroy  the 

sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kale." 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kiss'd 
Her  son,  and  vanished  in  a  Scottish  mist.f 

Then  prosper,  Jeffrey  I  pertest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  grain  I 
Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genuine  Scot, 
In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 
For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 
And  showers  their  odors  on  thy  candid  sheets, 
Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere— 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.t 
Lo  1  blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamored  grown, 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  io  thee  alone 
And,  too  unjust  to  other  Pictish  men. 
Enjoys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  penl 
Illustrious  Holland  I  hard  would  be  his  lot. 
His  hirelings  mention'd,  and  himself  forgot  1  { 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty  ||  at  his  back, 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House,1[ 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse  I 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub  Street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  his  fork. 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  lordship's  work, 
And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate. 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  I  ** 
Dunedin  I  view  thy  children  with  delight. 
They  write  for  food— and  feed  because  they  write : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 

*  Mr.  Brouffham,  In  No.  XXV.  of  the  Bdlnbursrh  Rerlew, 
throughout  the  article  oonoemlnir  I>on  Pedro  de  Oevalloa, 
has  displayed  more  politics  than  policy ;  many  of  the  worthy 
burgesses  of  Bdinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  the  infamous 
principles  it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscrip- 
tions.—Here  foUowed  in  the  first  edition,— '*  The  name  of 
this  personage  is  pronounced  Broom  in  the  south,  but  the 
truly  northern  and  mutiCi(A  pronunciation  is  Brough-am,  in 
two  syllables ;  '*  but  for  this  Lord  B.  substituted  in  the  second 
edition:— ^* It  seems  that  Ifr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Pict,  as  I 
supposed,  but  a  Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pronounced  Broom, 
fromTrent  toTay:— sobeiL"  [Lord  Brougham  died  May  0, 
1868.] 

1 1  ought  to  apologise  to  the  worthy  deiUes  for  introducing 
a  new  goddess  with  short  pettlooats  to  their  notice :  but,  alas  I 
what  was  to  be  done?  I  could  not  say  Caledonia's  genius,  it 
being  weU  known  there  is  no  such  genius  to  be  found  from 
Clackmanan  to  Caithness ;  yet,  without  supernatural  agency, 
how  was  Jeffrey  to  be  saved?  The  national  *^ kelpies"  are 
too  unpoetioal,  and  the  *^ brownies*'  and  ^'gude  neighbors" 
(spirits  of  a  good  disposition)  refused  to  extricate  him.  A 
goddess,  therefore,  has  been  caUed  for  the  purpose :  and  great 
ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  Jeflfrey,  seeing  it  is  the  only 
communication  he  ever  held,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  wltii  any 
thing  heavenly. 

%  See  the  color  of  the  back  binding  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. 

S  '*  Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  grounds  too."— B.  1816. 

I  Lord  Henry  Petty  ^-afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

t  In  1818,  Lord  Bjrron  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Abydos  to 
Lord  Holland ;  and  we  find  in  his  Journal  (Nov.  17)  this  pas- 
sage:— ^*I  have  had  a  most  kind  letter  from  Lord  Holland 
on  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  he  likes,  and  so  does  Lady 
H.  This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from  whom  I  don't 
deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I  did  think  at  the  time,  that  my 
cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from  Holland  House,  and  am 
glad  I  was  wrong,  and  wish  I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry 
with  that  confounded  satire,  of  which  I  would  suppress  even 
the  memory ;  but  people,  now  they  can't  get  it,  make  a  fuss, 
I  verily  believe  out  of  contradiction." 

**  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author.  Both  are  bepraised 
by  his  dtefnterested  guests. 

-H  Certain  it  is,  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  displayed 
her  matchless  wit  in  the  Bdlnburgh  Review.  However  that 
May  be,  we  know,  from  good  authority,  that  the  manu- 
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And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique; 
Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul. 
Reforms  each  error,  and  rennes  the  whole,  ft 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn— Oh,  motley  8ig:ht  I 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite  1 
Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,tt 
And  Bibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven  I  the  Kosciomauia  "8 

o'er, 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 
Yet  what  avail  their  vain  attempts  to  please, 
While  British  critics  sufter  scenes  like  these ; 
While  Bejmolds  vents  his  '*  dammesi  "  "  poohs  I  " 

and  **  zounds  I "  {{ 
And  commonplace  and  common  sense  confounds  ? 
While  Kenney's  **  World  "—ah  I   where   is   Ken- 

ney'sini  wit?— 
Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit ; 
And  Beaumont's  puier'd  Caratach  affords 
A  tnu^y  complete  in  all  but  words  ?1[f 
Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage ! 
Heavens !  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ?— none  1 
Awake,GreorgeCwmanI»**  Cumberland,ttt  awake  1 
Ring  the  alarum-bell  1  let  folly  quake  I 
Oh,  Sheridan  I  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 
Let  Comedy  assume  ner  throne  again ; 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  Grerman  schools ; 
Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age. 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 


soriptB  are  submitted  to  her  perusal— no  doubt,  for  correc- 
tion. 

tt  In  the  melodrama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  dapt 
into  a  barrel  on  the  stage;  a  new  asylum  for  distressed  he- 
roes.~In  the  original  MS.  the  note  stands  tiras:— **In  the 
melodrama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  olapt  into  a  barrel 
on  the  stage,  and  Count  Evrard  in  the  *  Fortress*  hides  him- 
self in  a  green-house  built  expressly  for  the  occasion.  T  la  a 
pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  who  Is  really  a  man  of  talent, 
should  confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry  productions  as  the 
'Fortress,'  *Musio  Mad,'  etc^  etc"— This  extraordinary  hu- 
morist, who  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  date  of  Lord  Byron's 
satire,  afterwards  distinguished  himself  by  woiks  more  wor- 
thy of  his  abilities— nine  volumes  of  highly  popular  novels, 
entiUed  ^  Sayings  and  Doings  "— ''  GUbert  Qumey  "—a  worid 
of  poUtical  jeiux  d'esprtt,  etc,  etc 

N  All  these  are  favorite  expressions  of  Mr.  Beynolds,  and 
prominent  in  his  oomedies,  living  and  defunct.— The  reader  Is 
referred  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  Autobiography,  published  in  1S98, 
for  a  full  account  of  his  voluminous  writings  for  the  stage. 

II  Bfr.  Kenney  has  since  written  many  successful  dramas. 

tt  Bfr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  stripped  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue, 
and  exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractaous. 
Was  this  worthy  of  his  sire?  or  of  himself  ?— Thomas  Shei^ 
idan,  who  united  much  of  the  convivial  wit  of  his  parent  to 
many  amiable  qualities,  received,  after  the  termination  of 
his  theatrical  management,  the  appointment  of  colonial  pay- 
master at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1817,  leaving  a  widow,  whose  novel  of  **GarweU  **  has 
obtained  much  approbation,  and  several  children;  among 
others,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton,  the  accomplished  au- 
thoress of  *^  Bosalle  "  and  other  poems,  ^  Lost  and  Saved," 
etc. 

***  Lord  Bjrron  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  George  Col- 
man's  convivial  powers.—^  If  I  had,"  he  says,  **  to  choose, 
and  could  not  have  both  at  a  time,  I  should  say,  *  Let  me  be- 
gin the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman.* 
Sheridan  for  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper:  Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  every  thing.  Sheridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a  whole  regl- 
mentn-of  Ughl  infantry^  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment." 
Mr.  Colman  died  in  October,  1886. 

t^t  Richard  Cumberland,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
'*  West  Indian,"  the  **  Observer,"  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  autobiographies,  died  in  ISIL 
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Gk>ds  I  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head. 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  tr^td  ?  * 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buffoon'ry's  mask, 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose, 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot. 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise, 
Still  SkefOngton  and  Goose  divide  the  prize,  f 
And  sure  great  Skefflngton  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  ana  skeletons  of  plays 
Renown'd  alike ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs ;  t 
Nor  sleeps  with  ''Sleeping  Beauties,'' but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,  2 
While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder'd  with  the  scene. 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean ; 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few  1 
Bather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

Such  are  we  now.  Ah  I  wherefore  should  we  turn 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
D^enerate  Britons  I  are  ye  dead  to  shame. 
Or,  kind  to  dullness,  do  you  fear  to  blame  r 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  face ; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons. 
And  worship  Catalani's  pantaloons,  || 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humor  than  grimace.f 

Then  let  Ausonia.  skill'd  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 
Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  tovm. 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down : 
Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  Deshayes, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays : 
While  Gayton  Dounds  before  th' enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  marquesses  and  stripling  dukes : 
Let  high-bom  lechers  eye  the  lively  Pr€sle 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil ; 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow. 
Wave  the  white  arm.  and  point  the  pliant  toe; 
Collini  trill  her  love-inspirmg  song, 
Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  tlie  listening  throngl 
Whet  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice ! 
Beforming  saints  I  too  delicately  nice  I 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save. 
No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave ; 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

^  In  aU  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  it  was,  ^^Kemble 
Uyes  to  tread."  Lord  Bjrron  used  to  say,  that,  **  of  actors, 
Cooke  was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatural, 
Kean  the  medium  between  the  two;  but  that  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  worth  them  all  put  toirether."  Such  effect,  however, 
had  Kean's  acting  on  his  mind,  that  once,  on  seeingr  him  play 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  convulsive 
fit.   John  Kemble  died  in  18SS3,— his  illustrious  sister  in  1880. 

t  Dibdln*8  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose  had  a  run  of  nearly 
a  hundred  nights,  and  broufirht  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Covent  (harden  theatre. 

t  Mr.  Greenwood  is,  we  believe,  scene-painter  to  Drury 
Lane  theatre-as  such,  Ifr.  Skefflnsrton  is  much  indebted  to 
hlra. 

S  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Lumley)  Skefflngton  is  the  Ulustrlous 
author  of  the  ^  Sleeping  Beauty;  *'  and  some  comedies,  paiv 
ticularly  ** Maids  and  Bachelors:'*  Baccalaurii  baculomagis 
quam  hiuro  digni. 

I  Naldi  and  Catalan!  require  little  notice;  for  the  visage 
of  the  one  and  the  salary  of  the  other  wiU  enable  us  long 
to  recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds.  Besides,  we  are  stiU 
hlack  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  night  of  the 
lady*8  appearance  in  trousers. 

1  The  following  twenty  lines  were  struck  off  one  night 


Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  GreviUe  and  Argyle  1  *!* 
Where  yon  proud  palace.  Fashion^  hallowed  fane, 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 
Behold  the  new  Petronius  ft  of  the  day, 
Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play ! 
There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir. 
The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre. 
The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 
The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance. 
The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 
For  foiNS,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  com* 

bine: 
Each  to  his  humor— Comus  all  allows : 
Champagne,  dice,  music^  or  your  neighbor's  spouse. 
Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starvmg  sons  of  trade  I 
Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made; 
In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask. 
Nor  thiiUL  of  poverty,  except  "  en  masque," 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was. 
The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er. 
The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor; 
Now  round  the  floor  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep, 
Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap ; 
The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  ms^estic  swim, 
The  last  display  the  free  unfetter'd  limb  I 
Those  for  Hibemia's  lusty  sons  repair 
With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not 

spare; 
These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 
Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh  I  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease. 
Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please. 
Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 
Each  swain  mav  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  retum'd  from 

Spain. 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 
The  jovial  caster's  set,  and  seven 's  the  nick. 
Or— done! — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick! 
If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 
And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 
Here 's  FoweU's  pistol  ready  for  your  life. 
And,  kinder  still,  two  Fagets  for  your  wife ;  tX 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race, 
B^^  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace : 
While  none  but  menials,  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wav'ring 

breath; 
Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all. 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl, 
To  live  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fall.  U 

after  Lord  Bjrron's  return  from  the  opera,  and  sent  the  next 
morning  to  the  printer,  with  a  request  to  have  them  placed 
where  they  now  appear. 

**  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street  for  a 
man,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  institution,  and  not  the 
duke  of  that  name,  which  is  here  alluded  to.  A  gentleman, 
with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  lost  in  the  Aigyle 
Rooms  several  thousand  pounds  at  backgammon.* 

ft  Petronius  **  arbiter  elegantiarum  *'  to  Nero,  **  and  a  very 
pretty  feUow  in  his  day,"  as  Mr.  Oongreve*s  *^01d  Bachelor  *' 
saith  of  HannibaL 

ti  The  original  reading  was,  '*  a  Paget  for  your  wife." 

N I  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  weU.  On  Sunday  night 
I  beheld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest 
pride  of  hospitality*  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o'clock, 
I  saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of  courage,  feel- 
ing, and  a  host  of  passions.  He  was  a  gallant  and  successful 
officer ;  his  faults  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor  [those  of  dissipa- 
tion]—as  such,  Britons  will  forgive  them.  He  died  like  a 
brave  man  in  a  better  cause :  for  had  he  f aUen  in  Uke  manner 


*  **  Tine.    It  was  Billy  Way  who  lost  the  money.    I  knew  him.  and 
waa  a  aubacrlber  to  the  Argyle  at  the  time  of  the  eTent.'*~B.  1816. 
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Truth!  louse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his 

hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
E'en  I— least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong. 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless 

nost,* 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flow'ry  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray-- 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destiroy  the  public  weal : 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
''  What  art  thou  better,  meddlmg  fool,t  than  they?" 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smue  to  see 
That  miracle— a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter— when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 
Gifford  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 
Then  sleep  mv  pen  for  ever  1  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him.  and  rejoice ; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeole  praise,  though  I 
May  fed  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry.  who  swarm  in  shoals, 
From  silly  Haflz  up  to  simple  Bowles4 
Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode. 
In  broad  Saint  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham  road  ? 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  noblv  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond  Streel  or  the  Square  ? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite. 
Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight. 
What  harm  ?    In  spite  of  every  critic  elf. 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 
Miles  Andrews}  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try. 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  nis  dramas  die. 
Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befall. 
And  't  is  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 
Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  SAvay  the  times. 
Ah !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes  ? 
Roscommon  I  Sheffield  I  with  your  spirits  fled. 
No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 
No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle.  || 
The  puny  school-boy  and  his  early  lay 
Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away ; 

on  the  deck  of  the  frigrftte  to  which  he  was  Just  appointed, 
his  last  moments  would  have  been  held  up  by  his  country- 
men as  an  example  to  suoceedlnfir  heroes.— Lord  Falkland 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  1809.  It  was  not  by 
words  only  that  Lord  Byron  flrave  proof  of  ssrmpathy  on  the 
melancholy  occasion.  Thoufirh  his  own  difficulties  pressed 
on  him  at  the  time,  he  contrived  to  administer  relief  to  the 
widow  and  children  of  his  friend. 

*  **■  Yes ;  and  a  precious  chase  they  led  me."— B.  1816. 

t  **  FocH  enoufirh,  certainly,  then,  and  no  wiser  since.'*— B.  1816. 

t  What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafiz,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sheeraz 
(where  he  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Badi,  the  Oriental 
Homer  and  CatuUus),  and  behold  his  name  assumed  by  one 
Stott  of  Dromore,  the  most  impudent  and  execrable  of  liter- 
ary poachers  for  the  daily  prints? 

•  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  many  years  M.P.  for  Bewdley, 
colonel  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Volunteers,  proprietor  of  a 
gunpowder  manufactory  at  Dartford,  author  of  numerous 
prologues,  epilogues,  and  fkuroes,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Bavlad.    He  died  in  1814. 

I  On  being  told  that  it  was  believed  he  alluded  to  Lord 
Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in  this  line.  Lord  Byron  exclaimed, 
— **I  thank  heaven  I  did  not  know  it;  and  would  not,  could 
not,  if  I  had.  I  must  naturally  be  the  last  person  to  be 
pointed  on  d^ects  or  maladies." 

5  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen- 
penny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  offers  his  plan 
for  building  a  new  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  bis  lordship  will 
be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage— except 
his  own  tragedies. 

«•  "*  Doff  that  lion's  hide. 

And  hang  a  oalf-akln  on  those  recreant  limbs.  '* 

Bhajk.  :  King  John. 
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But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verae. 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  w<»ne? 

What  heterogeneous  honors  deck  the  peer ! 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  and  pamphleteer  ;T 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  iuj^, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damned  our  sinking  stage : 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  *^  Hold,  enough  I  " 

Nor  drugged  their  audience  with  tlie  tragic  stuff. 

Yet  at  their  Judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf : 

Yes !  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines. 

And  hang  a  calf-skin*^  on  those  recreant  lines. ft 

With  YOU,  ye  Druids !  rich  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  f oryour  daily  bread ; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Gifford's  heavy  hand 
Has  crush'd,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 
On  '^  all  the  talents  "  vent  your  venal  spleen ; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  ¥ox  resale  your  crew, ' 
And  Melville's  Mantle  |f  prove  a  blanket  too  I 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard. 
And,  peace  be  with  you !  't  is  your  best  reward. 
Such  namning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  bevond  a  morning  live ; 
But  noiy  at  once  your  iieetin^  labors  clOBe, 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repogpe. 
Far  be 't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade. 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind. 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.H 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  journals  flIL 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  colunms  still ; 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell's, 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafiz  yells ; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew. 
Chained  to  the  signature  of  O.  P.  Q.l 


When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall,|f 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointea  than  his  awl. 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes. 
Saint  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse. 
Heavens  1    how  the  vulgar  stare  1    how  crowds 

applaud  1 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud  I  *** 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  fona  a 
conspicuous  ornament  to  bis  book-shelves:— 

'*  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella.** 

ff  '*  WronflT  also— the  provocation  was  not  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  acerbity."— B.  1816.— Lord  Byron  greatly  regretted  the 
sarcasms  he  had  published  a^rainst  his  noble  relation,  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  Lord  Carlisle  had  intentionaUy 
slighted  him.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roflrers,  written  in  1814,  he 
asks,—**  Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility  of  makinir  it  up 
with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel  disposed  to  do  any  thinir  reaaoo- 
able  or  unreasonable  to  effect  it.*'  And  in  stanm  zxiz., 
third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  feelingly  adverts  to  the  date 
of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle's youngeak son, 
one  of  those  who  f  eU  gloriously  at  Waterloo. 

n  '*  MelviUe's  Mantle,**  a  parody  on  **  Elijah's  Mantle,"  a 
poem. 

M  This  lovely  Uttle  Jessioa,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew 
King,  seems  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Cruaoa  achool,  and 
has  published  two  volumes  of  very  respectable  absurdities  in 
rhyme,  as  times  go ;  besides  sundry  novels  iu  the  style  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Monk.—**  She  since  married  the  Morning 
Post— an  exceeding  good  match;  and  is  now  dead— which  is 
better."— B.  1816. 

II  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  figure 
in  the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

55  Joseph  Blaokett,  the  shoemaker.  He  died  at  Seaham,  in 
1810.  His  poems  were  afterwards  collected  by  Pratt;  and, 
oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroness  was  Mlas  Milbanke,  then 
a  perfect  stranger  to  Lord  Byron. 

***  I**  This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett,  who  was  then  pa- 
tionixed  by  A.  J.  B."  (Lady  Byron) ;  **  but  CJM I  did  not  know, 
or  this  would  not  have  been  written,  at  leaat  I  think  not**-' 
B.  1816.1 
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If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 

T  is  sheer  iU-nature— donx  the  world  know  best  ? 

Grenius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 

And  Capel  Lofft*  declares  tis  quite  sublime. 

Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade ! 

Swains !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade ! 

Lo !  Bums  t  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater  far, 

Gifford  was  bom  beneath  an  adverse  star, 

Forsook  the  labors  of  a  servile  state, 

StemmM  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph 'd  over  fate : 

Then  why  no  more  ?  if  Phcebus  smiled  on  you, 

Bloomfield  ?  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ?  t 

Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized ; 

Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased : 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 

No  common  be  enclosed  without  an  ode. 

Oh !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 

On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle. 

Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole. 

Alike  the  tnstic,  and  mechanic  soul  I 

Ye  tuneful  cobblers  I  still  your  notes  prolong, 

Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 

So  shall  the  fair  your  handywork  peruse. 

Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please-^rhaps  your  shoes. 

May  Moorland  weavers!  boast  Pindaric  skill, 

And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 

While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 

And  pay  for  poems— when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  fomed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due, 
Neglected  genius !  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  oh,  CampbeU  1 1|  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  tnou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thou,  melodious  Bogers !  f  rise  at  last, 
Becall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arise  I  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire. 
And — strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre ; 
Bestore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne. 
Assert  thy  coimtry's  honor  and  thine  own.** 
What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  ? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 

*  OKpel  Lofft,  Esq.,  the  Mfeoenas  of  Bhoemakers,  and 
1ffefaoe^writer«enenLl  to  distrefleed  veraemen;  a  kind  of 
gratis  aocoucbeur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  of 
rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring  forth.— The  poet 
Bloomileld  owed  his  first  celebrity  to  the  notice  of  Cap^ 
Lofft  and  Thomas  Hill,  Esquires,  who  read  his  *' Farmer's 
Boy,**  in  numuscript,  recommended  it  to  a  publisher,  and  by 
th^  influence  in  society  and  literature,  soon  drew  general 
attention  to  its  merits.  It  is  distressing  to  remember  that, 
after  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  zeal  of  a  few  friends,  the 
public  sjrmpathy  did  not  rest  permanently  on  the  amiable 
Bloomfleid,  who  died  in  extreme  poverty  in  1823. 

t^^Read  Bums  to-day.  What  would  he  have  beoi  if  a 
patrician?  We  should  have  had  more  polish— less  force- 
lust  as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality— a  divorce  and  a  duel 
or  two,  the  which  bad  he  survived,  as  his  potations  must  have 
been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  Uved  as  long  as  Sheridan, 
and  otttUved  as  much  as  poor  Brinsley."— Byron  Jowmalt 

ins. 

t  See  Nathaniel  Bloomfleld's  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  he  or 
any  one  else  chooses  to  call  it,  on  the  enclosures  of  ^  Honing^ 
ton  Green.** 

•  Vide  '*ReooUeotions  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Moorlands  of 
Staffordshire.'* 

I  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  authOTB  of  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  **  and  **  The  Pleas- 
^ves  of  Hope,"  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our 
language,  if  we  except  Pope's  ''Essay  on  Man;'*  but  so 
inuiy  poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of 
OampbeU  and  Rogers  are  become  strange.— Beneath  this  note 
MMd  Qyron  scribbled,  in  1816— 

^  Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline 
Had  a  nose  aquiline. 
And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude ; 
While  Mr.  Marmion 
Led  a  great  army  on. 


To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  Bums  t 
Nol  though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the  spurious 

brood, 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  Folly,  or  for  food. 
Yet  stiU  some  genuine  sons  ^t  is  hers  to  boast. 
Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most : 
Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel- 
Bear  witness  Gifford,tt  Sotheby,tt  Macneil.f 


"  Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  "  once  was  asked  in 

vain;|||| 
Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  let  us  ask  again. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ?1[f 
Are  there   no  fools   whose  backs  demand   the 

scourge? 
Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet  ? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path. 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  ]uid  muse's  wrath  ? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time. 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifford  I  be  thy  promise  claim'd, 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White !  *^  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  Just  waved  her  joyous  wing. 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away. 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 
When  Science'  self  destroy'd  her  flavorite  son ! 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit. 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the 

fruit. 
T  was  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee 

low: 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch 'd  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 

Making  Eehama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mameluke.*' 

5  **  I  have  been  reading,'*  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1818,  ^  Mem- 
ory again,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my  preference 
of  the  former.  His  elegance  is  really  wonderful— there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his  book." 

**  ^Rogers  has  not  fulflUed  the  promise  of  his  first  poems, 
but  has  still  very  great  merit"— B.  1816. 

ft  GiiTord,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mseviad,  the  first  satires 
of  the  day,  and  translator  of  JuvenaL— The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Oiiford  had  always  great  weight  with  Lord  Bsrron. 

^Botheby,  translator  of  Wieland's  Oberon  and  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and  author  of  ^'Saul,**  an  epic  poem.— Mr.  Sotheby 
afterwards  essentially  raised  his  reputation  by  various  orig- 
inal poems  and  a  translation  of  the  Iliad.    He  died  In  1884. 

H  Macneil,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  particu- 
larly *"  Sootland*s  Soalth  "  and  the  "  Waes  of  War,"  of  which 
ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  month.— Hector  Mao- 
neU  died  in  1818. 

II  Lord  Byron  here  aUudes  to  the  masterly  poem  of  ^New 
Morality"  (the  Joint  production  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Frere),  in  the  Antijacobin,  in  which  GilTord  is  apostro- 
phized. 

11  Mr.  Gifford  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and  Mse- 
viad should  not  be  his  last  original  works ;  let  him  remember, 
^Mox  in  reluctantes  dracones."— [Mr.  Gifford  became  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review— which  thenceforth  occupied 
most  of  his  time— ft  few  months  after  the  first  appearance  of 
this  satire,  in  1800.]    See  antt^  portrait.  Life  of  Byron. 

***  Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  1808, 
in  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies 
that  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease  and  poverty 
could  not  impair,  and  which  death  itself  destroyed  rather 
than  subdued.  His  poems  abound  in  such  beauties  as  must 
impress  the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so  short  a 
period  was  allotted  to  talents  which  would  have  dignified 
even  the  sacred  functions  he  was  destined  to  assume. 
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While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.* 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlightened  days, 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet^s  praise ; 
That  strain'd  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modem  bard  to  sing : 
'T  is  true,  that  all  who  rhyme— nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  that  fetal  word  to  genius— trite ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 
This  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe  t  attest ; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best.t 

And  here  let  SheeJ  and  Grenius  find  a  place. 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 
To  guide  whose  nand  the  sister  arts  combine. 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow. 
Or  ^ur  the  easv  rhyme's  harmonious  fiow ; 
While  honors,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour; 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark'd 

afar. 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war* 
The  scenes  which  Glory  still  must  hover  o'er. 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by. 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye  I 
Wright  I II  't  was  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 
And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards! If  who  snatch 'd  to 
light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modem  sight ; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odors  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue ; 

*  Mr.  Southey's  delightful  Life  of  Klrke  White  is  In  every 
one's  hands. 

t  **  I  consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these 
times,  in  point  of  power  and  genius."— B.  1816. 

%  This  eminent  poet  and  excellent  man  died  at  his  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  in  February,  ISSS,  aged  seventy-eight.  With 
the  exception  of  the  late  Lord  Stowell,  he  was  the  last  sur- 
viving celebrated  man  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  connection 
with  Johnson,  who  revised  his  poem  of  the  **  Vlllago.'* 

•  Mr.  Shoe,  author  of  ^'Rhjrmes  on  Art*'  and  '* Elements 
of  Art."~Afterwards  Sir  Martin  Shee,  and  president  of  the 
Boyal  Academy. 

I  Walter  Rodwell  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the  Seven 
Islands,  is  author  of  a  very  beautiful  poem,  just  published : 
it  is  entitled  ^^Hone  lonicse,"  and  is  descriptive  of  the  isles 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Oreeoe.~To  the  third  edition,  which 
came  out  in  1810,  was  added  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
^'Oreste,*'  of  Alfieri.  After  his  return  to  England,  Mr. 
Wright  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

1  The  translators  of  the  Anthology,  Bland  and  Merivale, 
huve  since  published  separate  poems,  which  evince  genius 
that  only  requires  opportimity  to  attain  eminence.— The  late 
Rev.  Robert  Bland  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mer- 
ivale, **  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology."  He  also 
wrote  **Bdwy  and  Elglva,"  the  "Four  Slaves  of  Cythera," 
etc.  In  18U,  Mr.  Merivale  published  "Oriondo  in  Ronces- 
valles; "  and  in  the  following  year,  **  An  Ode  on  the  Delivery 
of  Europe.*'  He  became  a  commissioner  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court. 

^  The  neglect  of  the  "Botanic  Garden  "  is  some  proof  of 
returning  taste.   The  scenery  is  its  sole  recommendation. 

ft  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  followers  of 
Southey  and  Co.— In  1796,  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd 
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Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow'd  tone : 
Resign  Achaia^s  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  muse^s  violated  laws ; 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime. 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme. 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorned  than  clear. 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass. 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound : 
Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.** 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop. 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group. 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void. 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lamb  and  Lloyd :  ft 
Let  them— but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thv  humble  reach : 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  giv^i 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott !  Xt  resign  to  minstrels  mda 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  leud : 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire ; 
Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire ! 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse. 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse ; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth  22  chime  his  childish  verse. 
And  brother  Coleridge  Itdl  the  babe  at  nurse ; 
Let  spectre-mongering  Leiivis  aim,  at  most. 
To  rouse  the  ^dleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost ; 
Let  Moore  still  sigh;  let  Strangford  steal  from 

Moore, 
And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore ; 
Let  Hayley  hobble  on,  Montgomerv  rave. 
And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  stave; 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine, 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line; 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle,||j|  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub  Street,  and  of  Grosvenor  Place  the  best, 


published  in  oonjunction  a  volume  entitled  ^  Poems  in 
Blank  Verse.**  Mr.  Lamb  was  also  the  author  of  **  Jobn 
WoodviUe,"  ''Tales  from  Shakspeare,**  the  ^  Bsaays  of  EUa." 
etc.  He  died  in  1836.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  since  published '' Bd- 
ward  Oliver,**  a  novel,  ''Nugte  CanorBB,'*  and  a  translation  of 
Alfleri's  tracredies. 

tt  By  the  bye,  I  hope  that  in  Mr.  Scott*s  next  poem  his  hero 
or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  *'  srnunarye,*'  and  more  to 
gnunmar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay  and  her  bravo,  WilUaia 
of  Deloraine. 

M*'UnJust.**-B.1816. 

II  It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  censured  the  Baii  of  CarUato, 
my  gruardian  and  relative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  volume  of 
puerile  poems  a  few  years  ago.  The  guardianship  was  nomi- 
nal, at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover;  the  rela- 
tionship I  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  but,  as  his 
lordship  seemed  to  forget  it  on  a  very  essential  occasion  to 
me,  I  shall  not  burden  my  memory  with  the  reooUection.  I 
do  not  think  that  personal  differences  sanction  the  unjust 
condemnation  of  a  brother  scribbler;  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  act  as  a  preventive,  when  the  author,  noble 
or  ignoble,  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  beguiled  a ''  discerning 
public  *'  (as  the  advertisements  have  it)  with  divers  reams  of 
most  orUiodox,  imperial  nonsense.  Besides,  I  do  not  step 
aside  to  vituperate  the  earl :  no— his  works  come  fairly  in  re- 
view with  those  of  other  patrician  literati.  If,  before  I  es- 
caped from  my  teens,  I  said  any  thing  in  favor  of  his  lord- 
ship's paper  books,  it  was  in  the  way  of  dutiful  dedication, 
and  more  from  the  advice  of  others  than  my  own  judgment, 
and  I  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  pronouncing  my  sincere 
recantation.  I  have  heard  that  some  persons  conceive  me  to 
be  under  obligations  to  Lord  Carlisle ;  if  so,  I  shaU  be  most 
particularly  happy  to  learn  what  they  are,  and  when  ooo> 
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;rawl  on,  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 
r  Gommoii  Sense  assert  her  rights  again, 
at  thou,  ^^th  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
tiooldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  la^s : 
hy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nme, 
^mand  a  hallow'd  narp— that  haip  is  thine. 
%y  I  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
'he  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 
'han  the  ivild  foray  of  a  plundering  clan, 
rhoee  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 
)T  Manoion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
'or  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Bobin  Hood  ? 
cotland !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 
kjid  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  oest  reward  I 
ret  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 
(ut  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give : 
)e  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 
Lnd  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 
Do  future  times  her  faded  ffune  recall, 
ind  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 

Tet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope. 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 
S^ew  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise. 
And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies ; 
A  few  brief  venerations  fieet  alon^. 
Whose  sons  rorget  the  poet  and  his  song :      [claim 
E'en  now,  vrhat  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name  I 
When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest 

blast. 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 
And  fflory,  like  the  phoenix  ♦  'midst  her  fires, 
Exhskles  her  odors,  blazes,  and  expires. 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse  ?  an,  no  I  she  flies, 
Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize ; 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare,t  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle : J 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Beauires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.} 
Ye!  who  in  Granta's  honors  would  surpass. 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass ; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam. 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  "  to  please," 
Porgetting  dogg'rel  leads  not  to  degrees, 

Weired,  that  they  may  be  duly  appreciated  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged. What  I  have  humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion 
on  his  printed  things,  I  am  prepared  to  support,  if  necessary, 
hy  quotations  from  elesries,  eulofdes,  odes,  episodes,  and  cer- 
tain facetious  and  dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and 
mark:— 

**  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards? 
Alas  I  not  all  the  blood  of  aU  the  Howards.'* 
80  says  Pope.   Amen  I— [**  Much  too  savage,  whatever  the 
foundation  might  be.'*—B.  1816.] 
*  '*The  devU  take  that  phosniz  I    How  came  it  there? "— 

^^Tbe  Bev.  Charles  James  Hoare  published,  in  1808,  the 

Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,*'  a  Seatonian  prize  poem. 

t  The  Bev.  Charles  Hoyle,  author  of  ^  Bxodus,  *'  an  epic  in 
twrteen  books,  and  several  other  Seatonian  prize  poems. 

■  The  ''Games  of  Hoyle,**  well  known  to  the  votaries  of 
whist,  chess,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of 
Q»  poetical  namesake,  whose  poems  comprised,  as  expressly 
stated  In  the  advertisement,  aU  the  **  plagues  of  Bgypt.** 

1 ''Right  enough;  this  was  weU  deserved,  and  weU  laid 

0R."~a  me. 

TThis  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rabid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  de- 
^minated  the  "Art  of  Pleasing,  *'  as Ummm  anon  iueendo,  con- 
taining Uttle  pleasantry  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acts  as 
!°°°^ly  ^pendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the  *'  Sat- 
^'^"  If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange  the 


A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon,  H 
Condemned  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.l[ 

Oh !  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  I  ** 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning^  and  disgrace ! 
So  lost  to  Phoebus,  that  nor  Hodgson's  ft  verse 
Can  make  thee  better,  norpoor  Hewson's  tX  worse.  \l 
But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave ; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove. 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove ; 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires. 
And  modem  Britons  glory  in  their  sires.! 


For  me,  who,  thus  unask'd,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well. 
Zeal  for  her  honor  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age ; 
No  just  applause  her  honor'd  name  shall  lose. 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 
Oh !  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame. 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power. 
What  Tyre  appeared  in  her  meridian  hour, 
'T  is  thine  at  once,  foir  Albion !  to  have  been^ 
Earth's  chief  dictati-ess,  ocean's  lovelv  queen : 
But  Rome  decay 'd,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain, 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shatter'd  in  the  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl'd. 
And  Britam  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate. 
With  warning  ever  scoff 'd  at,  till  too  late ; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine, 
And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine.Kf 

Then,  hapless  Britain  I  be  thy  rulers  blest. 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest  I 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense. 
While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit. 
And  old  dame  T*ortland  *^  fills  the  place  of  Pitt. 

Tet  once  again,  adieu  I  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale; 
And  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe's  adverse  height. 
And  Stamboul's  minarets  must  greet  my  »ght : 


magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavor  to  take  a  de- 
cent degree  in  his  university,  it  might  eventuaUy  prove  more 
serviceable  than  his  present  salary.— [Bfr.  Hewson  Clarke  was 
also  the  author  of  ^  The  Saunterer  '*  and  a  **  History  of  the 
Campaign  in  Russia.**] 

**  **  Into  Cambridgeshire  the  emperor  Probus  transported  a 
considerable  body  of  Vandals.**— Gibbon's  Decline  and  FaU, 
vol.  il.,  p.  88.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion :  the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

tt  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise :  the  man  who 
in  translation  displays  unquestionable  genius  may  be  well 
expected  to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid  soecimen.— Besides  a 
translation  of  Juvenal,  Mr.  Hodgson  published  *^  Lady  Jane 
Grey,**  "Sir  Edgar,*'  and  '*The  Friends,*'  a  poem  in  four 
books.  He  also  translated,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Butler, 
Luoien  Bonaparte's  unreadable  epic  of  **  Charlemagne." 

tt  Hewson  Clarke,  esg.,  as  it  is  written. 

M  OriginaUy— 
**  So  sunk  in  dullness,  and  so  lost  in  shame. 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  name.** 

II  The  "Aboriginal  Britons,**  an  excellent  poem  by  Rich- 
ards.— The  Rev.  G^eorge  Richards,  D.D.,  who  also  sent  from 
the  press  "  Bongs  of  the  Aboriginal  Bards  of  Britain,"  "  Mod- 
em France,**  two  volumes  of  Misoellaneous  Poems,  and 
Bampton  lectures  "  On  the  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy." 

tf  With  this  verse  the  satire  originaUy  ended. 

A  friend  of  mine  being  asked  why  his  Grace  of  Portland 
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Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's  native  clime,* 
Where  Eaff  t  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with 

snows  sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press  t 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess : 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  fur. 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr ;  i 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  ||  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  virtti ; 
Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian  freaks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  maim'd  antiques ; 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art. 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapidf  GteU  ;* 
And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  public  ear— at  least  with  prose. 

Thus  ffer  I  *ve  held  my  undisturb'd  career, 
Prepared  for  rancor,  steel'd  'gainst  selfish  ftiar : 
This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  msdain'd  to  own- 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown : 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavow'd ; 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away  :— 
Cheer  on  the  pack  I  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 

was  likened  to  an  old  woman,  replied,  *'he  suppoaed  it  was 
because  he  was  past  bearing.*'   His  ffraoe  is  now  gathered  to 
bis  ffrandmothers,  where  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  ever;  but 
even  his  sleep  was  better  than  his  ooUeaffues*  wakinff.   1811. 
*  Georgia, 
t  Mount  Oanoasus. 
t  These  four  lines  originally  stood,— 

^  But  should  I  back  return,  no  letter'd  sage 
Shall  drag  my  oommonplaoe  book  on  the  stage ; 
Let  vain  Valentia  rival  luckless  Carr, 
And  equal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar.** 
I  In  a  letter  written  from  Gibraltar  to  his  fHend  Hodgson, 
Lord  Byron  says,—"  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my  knees 
to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and  white.'* 

I  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the  ilgures, 
with  and  without  noses,  in  his  8ton»4diop,  are  the  work  of 
PhidiasI    ^'Gredat  JudsBUs!" 


Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  M^boume  house. 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spovse. 
By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage, 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough. 
And  feel  they  too  are  *'  penetrable  stuff: " 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go. 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fdl 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall; 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl 'd  beneath  my  eyes: 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I  've  leam'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth; 
Learn 'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree. 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribUer  bids  me  kiss, 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  <^  hias : 
Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rnymesters  frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetasttt  down ; 
And,  arm'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  ami  to  southern  dunoa. 
Thus  much  I  've  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay 
Hath  wrong'd  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say: 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare. ff 

t  The  original  epithet  was  **  classic.**  Lord  Byron  altered 
it  in  the  fifth  edition,  and  added  this  note:— ***Ba|]MI«*  in- 
deed  I  He  topographized  and  typographiaed  King  Prianili 
dominions  in  three  days  I  I  caUed  him  *  classic  *  before  I  saw 
theTroad,  hut  slnoe  have  learned  bettar  than  to  tack  to  hto 
name  what  don't  belong  to  it." 

**  Mr.  Gell*8  Topography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  fan  to 
ensure  the  approbation  of  eveiy  man  possessed  of  classicsl 
taste,  as  weU  for  the  information  Mr.  GkU  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  research  tiie  re- 
spective works  display.—**  Since  seeing  the  plain  of  Troy,  my 
opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  above  note.  OeQ's 
survey  was  hasty  and  superficial.'*— B.  ISM. 

tt  **  The  greater  part  of  this  satire  I  most  slnoerety  wish  had 
never  beei^  written— not  only  on  aooount  of  the  injnstSoe  of 
much  of  the  critical,  and  some  of  the  posonal  part  of  it— but 
the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I  cannot  ai^irove."— Btboii. 
July  14, 1816.   Diodati,  Geneva. 


FOSTSORIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDFtTON, 

I  HAVB  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition  went  to 
the  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  the  Bdin- 
buigh  Reviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehement  critique 
on  my  poor,  gentle,  unreiiating  Muse,  whom  they  have  al- 
ready so  bedevilled  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry: 

^  Tanteene  animis  ccelestibus  ires  T 

I  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
saith,  **  An  I  had  known  he  was  so  cunning  of  fence,  I  had 
seen  him  damned  ere  I  had  fought  him."  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  I  shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphorus  before  the  next  num- 
ber has  passed  the  Tweed  I  But  I  yet  hope  to  light  my  pipe 
with  it  in  Persia. 

My  n<nthem  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of  per- 
sonality t&wards  their  great  literary  anthropophagus,  Jef- 
frey;  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his  dirty 
pacdc,  who  feed  by  **  lying  and  slandering,"  and  slake  their 
thirst  by  **evil  speaking"?  I  have  adduced  facts  already 
well  known,  and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  have  stated  my  free 
opinion,  nor  has  he  thence  sustained  any  injury;— what 
scavenger  w^  ever  soiled  by  being  pelted  with  mud?  It 
may  be  said  that  I  quit  Bngland  because  I  have  censured 
there  ** persons  of  honor  and  wit  about  town:"  but  I  am 
coming  back  again,  and  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  tiU 
my  return.  Those  who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  mo- 
tives for  leaving  England  are  very  different  from  fears,  lit- 
erary or  personal :  those  who  do  not,  may  one  day  be  con- 
vinced. Since  the  publication  of  this  thing,  my  name  has 
not  been  concealed ;  I  have  been  mostly  in  London,  ready  to 
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answer  for  my  tranagresslons,  and  in  daily  ezpectmtioii  of 
sundry  cartels;  but,  alas!  *'the  age  of  chivalry  is  over.**  or, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  nowadays. 

There  is  a  youth  yclept  Hewson  Clarice  (subaodi  empOre^^ 
a  siaer  of  Bmanuel  OoUege,  and,  I  believe,  a  denisen  of  Berw 
wick-upon-Tweed,  whom  I  have  introduced  in  these  pages 
to  much  betted  nompany  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
meet ;  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no  rea- 
son that  I  can  discover,  except  a  personal  quarrel  with  a 
bear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellowship,  and 
whom  the  jealousy  of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented 
from  success,  has  been  abusing  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
defenceless  innocent  above  mentioned,  in  the  ^Satirist,"  for 
one  year  and  some  months.   I  am  utterly  unconsdous  of 
having  given  him  any  provocation ;  indeed,  I  am  guiltless  of 
having  heard  his  name  tiU  coupled  with  the  ^  Satirist"   He 
has  therefbre  no  reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that, 
like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  he  is  rather  pleased  than  otherwise. 
I  have  now  mentioned  aU  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book,  except 
the  editor  of  the  ^*  Satirist,"  who,  it  seems,  is  a  genUeman- 
Ck>d  woti   I  wish  he  could  impart  a  little  of  his  gentilityto 
his  subordinate  scribblers.   I  hear  that  Mr.  Jemingham  It 
about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  MsBcenas,  Lord  Cartisle. 
I  hope  not:  he  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  in  the  very  diort 
intercourse  I  had  with  him,  treated  me  with  kindness  when 
a  boy ;  and  whatever  he  may  say  or  do,  **  pour  on,  I  will  en- 
dure."   I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a  general  note  of 
thanksgiving  to  readers,  purohaseffs,  and  publishers;  and,  in 
the  words  of  Scott,  I  wish 


•* 


To  all  and  each  a  fair  good-night. 
And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light.' 


HINTS  FROM  HORACE: 


BMDIS  iX   AIXtmON  IX   SNOLISH   VXBSX   TO   THE  EPIBTI^   "AS   PIBOITEB,  DE  A 


I  POsncA,"  AMD  nraXHDZD 


Baddm  qua  fennin  valet,  u 
RtirmM  Kie  dUBcnll  Ih 


Box.  De  Arte  PoA. 
almni  tlilnsa,  dr.' 


ATKans.   Ckpnchln  Coorsnt  K&rob  U,  1811. 
Who  would  not  l&aeh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  giace 
EiB  costly  canvas  wtth  each  flatter'd  face, 
Abused  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush. 
Saw  cits  trrow  centauis  underDeath  his  brush  ? 
Or,  Bhoam  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sals, 
A  maid  of  honor  to  a  mermaid's  tail  f 
Or  low  Dnbost— as  once  the  world  has  seen — 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen  ? 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
FoolBin  their  taul  ts, could  guhis^nnlngfriends.t 
Believe  me,  Moschus,!  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  aicic  man's  dreams. 
Displays  a  crowd  of  Skiu^s  incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  bead  or  teet.J 

Poets  and  paintora,  as  all  artists  ||  know. 
May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthen'd  bow; 
We  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task. 
And  grant  In  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask: 
But  niake  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams- 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  muse  not  lambs. 

A  labor'd,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltiy  ends ; 
And  Qonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  l^iu  gown : 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  throuih  the  goodly  plain : 
^e  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  Gothic  nails, 
King  i  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and 
old  walls : 


*  "HlntB  from  Horaoe  "  was  flnt  pubUihed  in  isn,  leven 
T«n«n«r  the  poet'i  death,  he  feeUng  dnrliw  life  that  Ita 
inibllcatloD  would  be  a  mere  oontliiutitlon  of  his  bittemeoa 
u  mtnirMed  In  "BngllBli  Barda  and  Soatoh  Reviewers." 
Antbon  are  apt,  it  Is  said,  to  eetlmala  their  perfonnaDC«e 
"■on  SQCordlng  to  the  trouble  ther  har«  ooat  ihemaelvea, 
out  the  pl«mice  they  afford  to  tbe  pubUc;  and  It  la  only  in 
iDlinqr  that  we  can  pretend  to  acooun  t  for  the  eztisoidlnaiT 
>jUue  wUcli  Lord  BjTon  Htteohed.  even  many  lon^  years  after 
'WT*et«WTltten,tOtbese"Hlnt8from  Horace."  Thebuai- 
■Mi  ot  trtMulaUng  Roraoe  baa  Mtlierto  been  a  hopeleaa  one ; 
ud  natwithMaadbiB  tlie  briUlant  dereroen  of  some  pas- 
W(n,  in  bod)  Pope's  and  Bwirt'e  ImftoUon*  of  blm,  tbere 
°>^  been,  oa  the  wliole,  very  UtUe  to  eDoourtre  soy  one  to 
"^^  Mrioualy  ereD  with  that  less  difficult  department. 

''Id  an  Bngllab  newspaper,  which  Dads  ita  way  abroad 
■Denver  Uiera  are  EDBliafamon,  I  read  an  account  of  this 

'I'nydauber-scaricatuiaQf  M r.  R asa"bea8t."  and  tbe 

'^'"'■eqaent  action,  eto.  The  cirounulanoe  Is.  probably,  too 
*«11  known  to  require  further  comment,~The  sentleman 
on^tlluded  to  was  Thomoa  Hope,  Bhi..  the  authorof  "Ano- 
■Udui,"  and  cue  of  the  moat  munlOoent  paCroua  of  art  this 


You  flketoh  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  ahiD&— 
But  danb  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign ; 
You  plan  a  com— it  dwindles  to  i  pot; 
Tlien  glide  down  Grub  Street— fostii^  and  forgot ; 
Laugb'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Review, 
Whose  wit  ia  never  troublesome  till— true.** 


Let  It  at  Ic 

The  greater  portion  of  tbe  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a  sciibe) 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 
I  labor  to  be  nrief- become  obscure ; 
One  falls  while  following  el^ance  too  fast ; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  nombast ; 
Too  low  a  third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly. 
He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety ; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 
Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  beneath  the  waves  1 


mt  nice. 


Unleas  your  care 's  exact,  your  judgmei 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice ; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  iu  some  part, 
Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 
For  gallygaskins  Slowsbears  is  your  man ; 
But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan.tt 


oountry  ever  poneesed.  Having,  somehow,  otfended  an  un- 
prjuoipled  Frenah  painter,  by  name  Dubost,  that  adventurer 
revenged  himself  by  a  picture  called  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 
In  whlob  Hr.  Hope  and  hU  lady  were  represented  Booonliti(- 
to  the  well-known  fairy  Mory.  The  picture  liad  too  mutdi 
malloe  not  to  suoceed ;  and  to  tbe  dlsg-race  of  John  Bull,  the 
ezblbldoD  ot  It  la  said  to  have  fetched  thirty  pounds  In  a  day. 
A  brother  ot  Mrs.  Ho|>e  thrust  his  sword  through  the  canvas ; 
and  M.  Duboat  liad  Uie  oonaolatlon  to  get  five  pounda  dam- 
eses.  Tbe  affair  made  much  Dolse  at  the  time ;  thouRh  Hr. 
Hope  bad  not  then  placed  hlnueU  on  that  seat  of  literary 
eminence,  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Probably.  Indeed, 
no  man's  reputation  In  tbe  world  waa  ever  so  suddenly  and 
completely  altered,  as  his  waa  by  the  appearanoe  of  hlsmag- 
nllloent  romance.  He  died  In  IBSS. 
t  "HoBchus."— In  the  orUrlnal  MB.,  "Hobhouae." 
I  ["  The  openlDgr  of  the  poem  ts,  with  reterenoe  to  the  vtlg- 
inal.  Ingenious."— Moo  KB.] 

I ■'allartlHta."— Orlirinally,  "wesoribblere." 

1  "Where  pore  desaription  held  theplaoeof  aenae."— POPS. 
••  "This  la  [Minted,  and  tellcitonaly  eipreesed."~HoOEB. 
H  Here  common  mortals  were  commonly  content  with  on* 
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Or  foUow  common  fame,  or  forge  a  plot ; 
Vho  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not? 
hoe  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene : — 
fake  it  appear  as  if  it  mighL  have  6een. 

If  some  Drawcansir  *  yon  aspire  to  draw, 
Present  him  raving,  and  above  all  law : 
f  female  furies  in  yomr  scheme  are  plannM, 
f  acheth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hand ; 
^or  tears  and  treachery,  foroood  and  evil, 
k)n8tance.  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devil  I 
(ut  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay, 
Lnd  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way, 
?rae  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  past, 
^reserve  consistency  from  first  to  last. 

T  is  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail, 
)r  lend  fresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale; 
Lnd  yet,  perchance.  ^  is  wiser  to  prefer 
L  hackney 'd  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err; 
ret  copy  not  too  closely,  but  record, 
fore  Justly,  thought  for  thou^t  than  word  for 

word, 
Tor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways, 
hit  only  follow  where  ne  merits  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard  I  whom  luckless  fate  may 

lead 
?o  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 
Sie  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls, 
ieware— for  God's  sake,  don^t  begin  like  6owles  If 
Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  stmn,'*— 
Ind  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiung  brain  ?— 
le  sinks  to  Southejr's  level  in  a  trice, 
^hose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice  I 
f ot  so  A  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 
The  temper'd  warblings  of  his  master4yre ; 
oft  as  the  rentier  br^thing  of  the  lute. 
Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit " 
le  speaks,  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along, 
earth,  heaven,  and  hades  echo  with  ttie  song.) 
•till  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 
U  if  we  witnessed  all  already  done ; 
weaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 
Co  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene ; 


*'*/ofciw>n.  Pray,  Mr.  Bayee,  who  to  thtt  Dnwounir? 
ioves.  Why,  tir,  a  treat  hero,  that  fHgfats  hto  mtotren, 
Dube  up  kingB,  bafltoa  armlai,  and  does  what  he  will,  wlth- 
at  ragtrd  to  numbera,  good  sense,  or  Justioe."— iMtodrML 
tAbout  two  years  ago  a  young  man,  named  Townseod, 
rw  announced  by  Mr.  Cumberland  (In  a  review  slnoe  de- 
«Med)  as  being  engaged  on  an  eplo  poem  to  be  entitled 
'  Armageddon.**  The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much ;  but 
hope  neither  to  offend  Mr.  Townsend.  nor  hto  friends,  by 
ecommendlng  to  hto  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to  which 
hese  rfajrmes  allude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  In  hto  un- 
'ertaking,  as  there  to  reason  to  hope,  how  much  will  the 
rorld  be  Indebted  to  Mr.  Cumberland  for  bringing  Urn  be- 
ore  the  public  I  But,  liU  that  eventful  day  arrlvea.  It  may 
«  doubted  whether  the  premature  display  of  hto  plan  (sub- 
line as  the  Ideas  confessedly  are)  has  not,— by  ratolng  ex- 
pectation too  Ugh,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  developing 
lis  argument,— rather  incurred  the  haaml  of  Injuring  Mr. 
rowii8eDd*8  future  prospects.  Mr.  CXimberland  (whose 
alents  I  shaU  not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tribute  of  ^y 
>raiae)  and  Mr.  Townsend  must  not  suppose  me  actuated  by 
iQworthy  motives  in  thto  suggestion.  I  vrish  the  author  all 
he  success  he  can  wtoh  himself,  and  shall  be  truly  happy  to 
«e  epic  poetry  weighed  up  from  the  bathos  where  it  lies 
UQken  with  Southey,  Cottie,  Cowley  (Mrs.  or  Abraham), 
>ffilvy,  WiUde,  Pye,  and  aU  the  ''dull  of  past  and  present 
iays."  Bven  if  he  to  not  a  MQJUm,  he  may  be  better  than 
^Zoc'cfMore;  if  not  a  Horner^  an  ^fitifnachus.  I  should  deem 
nyself  presumptuous,  as  a  young  man,  in  offering  advice 
vere  it  not  addressed  to  one  still  younger.  Mr.  Townsend 
las  the  greatest  difficulties  to  encounter :  but  in  conquering 
hem  be  will  find  employment;  in  having  conquered  them, 
il8  reward.    I  know  too  weU  *'the  sc^bbler's  scoff,  the 


Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight, 
Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  aarl 

light; 

And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds, 
We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  sev^al  bounds. 
Ifvou  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 
What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster's  ear; 
If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain's  fall. 
Deserve  those  plaudits-Hstudy  nature's  page, 
And  sketch  the  strikins  traits  of  every  age : 
While  varving  man  ana  varying  years  muold 
Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told : 
Observe  his  simple  chikUiood's  dawning  davs. 
His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  h£i  playi; 
TUl  Ume  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans. 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens  I 

Behold  him  Freshman  t  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Virgil's  {  devilish  verses  and  his  own ; 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse, 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  frown  to  '^  Fordham's  Mews  ;*' 

i Unlucky  Tavell  I|t  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
)y  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bearsjf 
Fmes,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain, 
Before  houndB,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Bough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash. 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash ; 
Constant  to  nought— save  hazard  and  a  whore, 
Yet  cursinff  both— for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread  (umess,  since  books  be^^uile  disease. 
The  p— z  becomes  his  passage  to  decrees) ; 
Foord,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  bis  term  awaft 
And,  unexpeU'd,  perhaps,  retires  M.  A.: 
Master  of  arts  I  as  helU  and  clvbs^  proclaim. 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name  1 

Launch 'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Miyrries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank, 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 
Sits  in  the  Senate ;  gets  a  son  and  heir ; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  call'd  to  cheer. 
His  son 's  so  sharp— he  11  see  the  dog  a  peer  I 


erltlc*s  eontumelj;**  and  I  am  afraid  time  will  teach  Mr. 
Townsend  to  know  them  better.  Those  who  succeed,  and 
those  who  do  not,  mtist  bear  this  alike,  and  It  Is  hard  to  say 
which  have  the  most  of  It.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Townsend'i 
share  wUl  be  from  snoy  ,^— he  will  soon  know  mankind  weU 
enough  not  to  attribute  this  expression  to  malice.— This  was 
penned  at  Athens. 

t  ^There  Is  more  of  poetry  In  these  verses  upon  MUtOQ 
than  In  any  other  passage  throughout  the  paraphrase.*'— 

MOORB. 

I  Harrey,  the  eftvulofor  of  the  drenlotton  of  the  blood 
used  to  fling  away  Virgil  In  his  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and 
say,  ^thebookhadadevlL**  Now,  such  a  character  as  I  am 
copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also,  but  rather  wish 
that  the  devil  had  the  book;  not  from  dislike  to  the  poet,  but 
a  well-founded  horror  of  hexameters.  Indeed,  the  publlo- 
sohool  penance  of  **  Long  and  Short  *'  is  enough  to  beget  an 
antipathy  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of  a  man's  life,  and,  per- 
haps,  so  far  may  be  an  advantage. 

I  **  Infimdum,  reglna,  jubes  renovare  dolorem.*'  I  dare  say 
Mr.  Tavell  (to  whom  I  mean  no  affront)  will  understand  me ; 
and  it  is  no  matter  whether  any  one  else  does  or  no.— To 
the  above  events,  ^qussque  Ipse  miserrlma  vldl,  et  quorum 
pars  magna  ful,"  ^  all  timet  and  tefmB  bear  testimony.** 

5  The  Bev.  O.  F.  TaveU  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  residence,  and  owed 
this  nodoe  to  the  seal  with  which  he  had  protested  against 
some  juvenile  vagaries,  sufllolently  explained  in  Mr.  Moore*i 
Notices. 

**  '^Hell,"  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  you  risk  little, 
and  are  cheated  a  good  deaL  ^  Club,*'  a  pleasant  purgatory* 
where  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  cheated  at 
aU. 
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And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse/ 

Flays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 

Then  spare  our  st^e,  ye  methodistic  men  I 

Nor  bum  danm'd  Drurv  if  it  rise  again. 

But  why  to  brain-scorch'd  bigots  thus  appeal  ? 

Can  heavenlv  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  zeal  ? 

For  times  or  fire  and  fagot  let  them  hope  I 

Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  Diaze, 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 

E'en  now  the  sonss  of  Solyma  begin ; 

Faith  cants,  perplex 'd  apologist  of  sin! 

While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  he  loves. 

And  Simeont  kicks,  where  Baxter  only  '^shoves."t 

Whom  nature  guides,  so  writes  that  every  dunce, 
Enraptured,  thii&s  to  do  the  same  at  once ; 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  \>itten  nails. 
And  twenty  scatter'd  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ? 
Yet  his  and  Phillins'  faults,  of  different  kind, 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined, 
Instruct  how  hard  the  mediun  t  is  to  hit 
'Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit. 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 
The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  jest. 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite. 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight  I 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults  *  his  wit  hath  made  them 
pass, 
XJnmatch'd  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras  1 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet. 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet; 
Kor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line. 
This  measure  moves  a  favorite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
FormM,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain. 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight, 
And,  varied  skillfully,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war. 
Whose  fiuctuations,  tender  or  sublime, 
Are  curb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a  skillful  Judge  abhors  to  see, 
What  few  admire — iriegulftrity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon;  but  t  is  hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine. 
Lest  censure  hover  o'er  some  faulty  line  ? 
Remove  whate'er  a  critic  mav  suspect, 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  *'  correct "  ? 

*  Jerry  Collier's  oontrover^j  with  CkmsroTe,  etc.,  on  the 
mltjectof  the  drama,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
oominent. 

^  t  Mr.  Simeon  is  Ithe  very  buUy  of  beliefs  and  oastiirator  of 
**90od  works.**  He  is  ably  supported  by  John  Stickles,  a 
l*l>orer  in  the  same  vineyard :— but  I  say  no  more,  for,  aocord- 
Jog  to  Johnny  in  fuU  congregation,  *^no  hopes  for  than  as 
•^f0^"— The  Bev.  Charles  Simeon,  fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,— a  lealoua  Oalvlnlst,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
'^  had  been  engaged  In  sundry  warm  disputations  with 
other  divines  of  the  university.  Besides  many  single  ser- 
nioDs,  he  also  published  **  Helps  to  Composition,  or  five  hun- 
ted Skeleton  Sermons,"  in  five  volumes ;  and  **  Horse  Homi- 
v!^  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  skeletons)  upon  the 
^hole  Scripture,**  In  eleven  volumes. 

t  Richard  Baxter  Is  described  by  Granger  as  ^a  man 
^■inoQs  for  weakness  of  body  and  strength  of  mind ;  for 


Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 
To  Hy  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 

Ye,  who  seek  finish 'd  models,  never  cease. 
By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen. 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  anvthing  but  chaste ; 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules, 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools  I 
Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low. 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears, 
Detect  with  fingers,  in  demult  of  ears. 

In  sooth,  I  do  not  know,  or  greatlv  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  stroUers  were ; 
Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art. 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart; 
But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  oays. 
There 's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays; 
Nor  will  Aielpomeue  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause, 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 
At  least,  we  modems,  wisely,  t  is  confest, 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest. 

Whate'er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse. 
And  leave  to  mmds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame. 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay. 
Would  stop,  like  Pope,}  to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

Lords  of  the  quill,  whose  critical  assaults 
O'erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of  faults, 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  fail. 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  naU  I 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad ; 
He  only  ihaugfUy  but  you  would  make,  us  mad  I 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhvmers  rarely  guard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard ; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth. 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth ; 
Reside  hi  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet. 
And  walk  in  aUeys,  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  you  please, 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease, 

having  the  strongest  sense  of  religion  himself,  and  exciting  a 
sense  of  it  In  the  thoughtless  and  profligate;  for  preaching 
more  sermons,  engaging  in  more  controversies,  and  writing 
more  books,  than  any  other  non-conformist  of  his  age.*'  Dr. 
Barrows  says,  that  *^  his  practical  writings  were  never  mended, 
his  controversial  seldom  confuted.'*  On  BosweU's  asking 
Johnson  which  of  them  he  should  read,  the  doctor  replied, 
"  Any  of  them ;  they  are  all  good.*' 

•  '*  Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can  ever 
diminish  my  veneration  for  him  who  is  the  great  moral  poet 
of  aU  times,  of  all  dimes,  of  all  feelings,  and  of  aU  stages  of 
existence.  The  delight  of  my  boyhood,  the  study  of  my 
manhood,  perhaps  (if  aUowed  to  me  to  attain  it)  he  may  be 
the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry  is  the  book  of  life. 
Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting  religion,  he  has 
assembled  aU  thatagood  and  great  man  can  gather  together 
of  moral  wisdom  dothed  In  consummate  beauty."— Byrv* 
L€ttm%lBtL 
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Lt  first  iKme  deemed  it  bis ;  but  wben  his  name 
Announced  the  fact— what  then  ?— it  lost  its  fame. 
[Tiou^  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  doze, 
n  a  lon^  work  'tis  fair  to  st^  repose. 

As  pictureSf  so  shall  poems  be ;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand ; 
^ut  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight ; 
Phis  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light, 
^or  dreads  the  connoisseur's  fastidious  view. 
But,  ten  times  scrutinized,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims !  ye  whom  chance  or  choice 
Bath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice. 
Eleceive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 
Pew  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies. 
Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  concede 
Beward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed ! 
[n  these  plain  conunon  sense  will  travel  far ; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar : 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows:  you  must  be  last  or  first ; 
Por  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes 
Are  damn'd  auke  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns. 


Again,  my  Jeffrey  I— as  that  sound  inspires, 
How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires  1 
riies,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel 
When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel, 
Or  mild  Eclecti<».*  when  some,  worse  than  Turks, 
Would  rob  poor  f^aith  to  decorate  "good  works." 
Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  canst  claim — 
My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 
Mightiest  of  all  Dunedm's  beasts  of  chase  I 
For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 
Arise,  my  Jeffrey  I  or  my  inkless  pen 
Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men ; 
TiU  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 
Alas !  "  I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  "f 
Inhuman  Saxon  I  wilt  thou  then  resign 
A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 
Dear,d — d  contemner  of  my  school-boy  songs. 
Hast  thou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood 's  wrongs  ? 
If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  bid  me  bleed. 
Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ? 
What !  not  a  word  I— and  am  I  then  so  low  ? 
Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  f oe  ? 
Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent  ? 
No  wit  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent  ? 
No  jest  on  ^*  minors,"  quibbles  on  a  name,t 
Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame  ? 


PMple:  Imt  Hayard's  love  of  fome  wbuld  not  tuffer  it  to  be 
oonoealed  \onget  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  niflrht  of  acting 
the  play.  The  moment  Havard  put  on  the  sword  and  tle- 
▼^«  the  ffenteel  dress  of  the  times,  and  professed  hlms^f  to 
he  the  writer  of  *  Charles  the  First,*  the  audiences  were 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  flrive  the  usual  sum  of 
a  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyrijirht." 

*The  foUowinfir  is  the  charitable  passage  in  the  Boiectic 
wvlew  to  which  Lord  Byron  aUudes:— '*If  the  noble  lord 
*<^  the  learned  advocate  have  the  courage  requisite  to  sus- 
tain their  mutual  insults,  we  shall  probably  soon  hear  the 
explosions  of  another  kind  of  papor-war,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  eyer-memorable  duel  which  the  latter  is  said  to  have 
♦S??^  or  seemed  to  flght,  with  '  Llttie  Moore.'  We  confess 
there  is  soffldent  provocation,  if  not  In  the  critique,  at  least 
in  the  satire,  to  urge  a  *man  of  honor'  to  defy  his  assailant 
w  mortal  combat.  Of  this  we  shaU  no  doubt  hear  more  in 
wietime.*' 

^  **  I  oannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes."— 3rae50C;^  act  v., 

•C7. 

^t  See  the  memorable  critique  of  the  Bdinbuigh  Beview  on 

Hours  of  Idleness,"  Appendix,  Note  47. 

i  Invenies  aUum,  si  te  hie  fastidit  Alexin. 

■  Lord  Byron's  taste  for  boxing  brought  him  acquainted, 
«t  an  early  period,  with  this  distinguished,  and,  it  is  not  too 
jMHJh  to  wKf,  regpected,  professor  of  the  art;  for  whom, 
^'^^hout  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a  sincere  regard. 


Is  it  for  this  on  Dion  I  have  stood, 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood  ? 

On  shore  of  Euxine  or  ^gean  sea 

Mv  hate,  untravell'd,  fondly  tum'd  to  thee. 

Ah !  let  me  cease ;  in  vain  my  bosom  bums. 

From  Corydon  unkind  Alexis  turns :{ 

Thy  rhymes  are  vain ;  thv  Jeffrey  then  forego, 

Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 

What  then  ?— Edina  starves  some  lanker  son. 

To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun ; 

Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found, 

As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown'd. 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fish ; 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modem  pie ; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
We  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 
Mere  roast  and  boil'd  no  epicure  invites ; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun : 
Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 
And  men  unpracticed  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson  ||  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
Whatever  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil. 
None  reach  expertness  without  years  of  toil; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease. 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  tney  please. 
Why  not  ?-«hall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? 
Shall  I,  whose  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate. 
And  lived  in  freedom  on  a  fair  estate ; 
Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs. 
To  cUl  their  income,  and  to  twice  its  tax ; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  fault. 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  Attic  salt  ? 

Thus  think  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen ;"  but  you. 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  Judgment,  and  a  rule, 
And  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey's  school. 
Who  (ere  another  Tnalaba  appears), 
I  trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And  hark  ye,  oouthey  Ilf  pray— but  don't  be  vex'd— 
Bum  all  your  last  three  works— and  half  the  next. 
But  why  this  vain  advice  ?  once  published,  books 
Can  never  be  recall'd— from  pastry-cooks  I 
Though  **Madoc,"  with  "Pucelle,"**  instead  of 

punk, 
May  travel  back  to  Quito— on  a  trunk !  ft 


5  Mr.  Southey  has  lately  tied  another  canister  to  his  tall 
in  the  **  Curse  of  Kehama,'*  mausre  the  neglect  of  Madoo, 
etc,  and  has  in  one  instance  had  a  wonderful  effect.  A  lit- 
erary friend  of  mine,  waUdng*  out  one  lovely  eyeninflr  last 
summer,  on  the  eleventh  brid^re  of  the  Paddingrton  canal, 
was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  **  one  in  jeopardy  ;'*  he  rushc»d 
along,  collected  a  body  of  Irish  hajmiakers  (suppinir  on  but- 
termilk in  an  adjacent  paddock),  procured  three  rakea,  one 
eel-spear,  and  a  landing-net,  and  at  last  (horresoo  referent) 
pulled  out-his  own  publisher.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
grone  for  ever,  and  so  was  a  large  quarto  wherewith  he  had 
taken  the  leap,  which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr. 
Southey's  last  work.  Its  **  alacrity  of  sinking  "  was  so  great, 
that  it  has  never  since  been  heard  of ;  though  some  maintain 
that  it  is  at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's  pas- 
try premises,  ComhiU. 

**  Voltaire's  **  Puoelle  *'  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey's  **  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  yet  I  am  afraid  the  French- 
man has  both  more  trutii  and  poetry  too  on  his  side  <they 
rarely  go  together)  than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose  first 
essay  was  in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French  strumpet,  whose 
title  of  witch  would  be  correct  with  the  change  of  the  ilrst 
letter. 

tt  Like  Sir  Bland  Burgess's  "*  Richard ;"  the  tenth  book  of 
which  I  read  at  Malta,  on  a  trunk  of  Byre's,  19,  Cockspur- 
street.  If  this  be  doubted,  I  shall  buy  a  portmanteau  to 
quote  from. 
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HINTS  FROM  HORACE. 


But  sprineing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould, 
Be  (wnat  they  never  were  before)— be  sold  I 
Should  some  rich  bard  (but  such  a  monster  now, 
In  modem  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow). 
Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court, 
Some  rhyming  peer  ♦—there 's  plenty  of  the  sort  t — 
All  but  one  poor  dependent  pnest  withdrawn 
(Ah  I  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn !), 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candlelight, 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf. 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief  I 
Yet,  since  t  is  promised  at  the  rector's  death. 
He  '11  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 
Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  eveir  line 
(The Lord  forgive  him !}, "  Bravo  I  grand !  divine !" 
Hoarse  with  those  praises  (which,  by  flatt'ry  fed. 
Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread). 
He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot, 
Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 
Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eve. 
As  when  the  dymg  vicar  will  not  die  f 
Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart  ;— 
But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part. 

Ye,  who  aspire  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"  X 
Believe  not  idl  who  laud  your  folse  ^*  suolime ; " 
But  if  some  friend  shidl  hear  your  work,  and  say, 
*'  Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away," 
And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  ne  answers,  '^  Bum  I " 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  fire, 
Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire ; 
But  if  (true  bard  I)  you  scorn  to  condescend, 
And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend, 
If  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains,] — 
We  '11  have  no  words— I  've  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prize  your  favorite  thought, 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought : 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then, 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen ; 
No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside, — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 
Give  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade. 
Nor  let  a  doubt  obscure  one  verse  you  've  made ; 

*  In  the  oriflrinal  MB.— 


tt 


^  Some  rhyming  peer--Cai1l8le  or  OBryflf  ort 

To  which  is  subjoined  this  note  :—**  Of  *'  John  Joshua,  Barl  of 
Ovyifort,'  I  know  nothing  at  present,  but  from  an  adver- 
tlaoment  in  an  old  newspaper  of  certain  Poems  and  Trage- 
dies by  his  lordship,  which  I  saw  by  accident  in  the  Morea. 
Bting  a  rhymer  himself,  he  wiU  forgive  the  liberty  I  take 
with  his  name,  seeing,  as  he  must,  how  very  commodious  it 
it  at  the  close  of  that  couplet ;  and  as  for  what  follows  and 
goes  before,  let  him  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  other 
Thane;  since  I  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  augur 
pro  or  con  the  contents  of  his  *  foolscap  crown  octavos.'  *'— 
John  Joshua  Proby,  first  earl  of  Carysf ort,  was  joint  poet- 
master-general  in  ISOS,  envoy  to  Berlin  in  1808,  and  ambaHBa>- 
dor  to  Petersburg  in  1807.  Besides  his  poems,  he  published 
two  pamphlets,  to  show  the  necessity  of  universal  suffrage 
and  short  parliaments.   He  died  in  18S8. 

t  Here  will  Mr.  Oifford  aUow  me  to  introduce  once  more  to 
his  notioe  the  sole  survivor,  the  **  ultimus  Bomanorum,"  the 
iMt  of  the  Cruscantil— **Bdwin*'  the  "profound,"  by  our 
Lady  of  Punishment  1  here  he  is,  as  lively  as  in  the  days  of 
*'weU  aaid  Baviad  the  Correct.**  I  thought  Fitzgerald  had 
iMeii  the  tail  of  poesy ;  but,  alas!  he  is  only  the  penultimate. 


A  VAMILIAB 


1PI8TLI  TO  THS  MDITOB  OF  THB  MOBNINO 
GHRONIOIA. 


'  What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink,** 
Do  some  men  spoil,  who  never  think ! 
And  so  perhaps  you  'U  say  of  me. 
In  which  your  readers  may  agree. 


Your  friend  's  "  a  Johnson,"  not  to  leave  one  word, 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd ; 
Such  errinff  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills, 
And  furnish  food  for  critics,||  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune, 
Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon, 
All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues. 
As  yawning  waiters  fly  Fitzscribble's  lungs ; 
Yet  on  he  mouths— tdi  minutes— tedious  each 
As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman's  speech ; 
Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease. 
When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 
While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 
If  bv  some  chance  he  walks  mto  a  well, 
And  shouts  for  succor  with  stentorian  yell, 
*^ A  rope !  help,  Christians,  as  jre  hope  for  grace  I  " 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace ; 
For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freel]^  mng^ 
From  frenzy,  or  the  humor  of  the  tmng. 
Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  bards  than  one ; 
I  'U  tell  you  Budgell's  story,— and  have  done. 

Budgell,  a  rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  good 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood). 
When  teased  with  creditors'  continual  claims, 
''  To  die  like  Cato,"  leapt  into  the  Thames  I 
And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown.K 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
SmaU  thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the  life  he  leaves; 
And,  sooth  to  sav,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  choose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  curse : 
Dosed  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found, 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground  I 
Ana  hence  is  haunted  with  a  rhyming  rage — 
Fear'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  from  nis  cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifving  fit. 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit : 
But  him^  unhappy  I  whom  he  seizes,— ^im 
He  fiays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 
Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  his  breach, 
And  gorges  like  a  lawyer— or  a  leech. 

still  I  write  on,  and  tell  you  why; 
Nothing 's  so  bad,  you  can't  deny. 
But  may  instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  etc.,  etc. 

ON  80MB  MODBBN  QUACKS  AND  REfORMISTS. 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  ail  its  various  courses. 
Though  strange,  'tis  true,  we  often  find 

It  knows  not  its  resouroee : 

And  men  through  life  assume  a  part 
For  which  no  talents  they  possess. 

Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art. 
They  meet  no  better  with  success,  etc,  etc. 

t  See  BCilton's  Lyddas. 

I  ^"Baglard  of  your  broina."— Minerva  being  the  first  by 
Jupiter's  headpiece,  and  a  variety  of  equally  unaccountable 
parturitions  upon  earth,  such  as  Madoc  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I  "  A  crust  for  the  critics."— Bayes,  in  the  **  BeheanaL** 

5  *'  We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a  man's  drowning  himself. 
—Johnson.  ^I  should  never  think  it  time  to  make  away 
with  myself.*  I  put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was 
accused  of  forging  a  will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames, 
before  the  trial  of  its  authenticity  came  on.  *  Suppose,  sir,' 
said  I, '  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  if  he  lives  a  few 
days  longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence 
of  which  wiU  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  from  society.* 
Johnson.  *Then,  sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a  distant  coun- 
try ;  let  him  go  to  some  place  where  he  is  not  known.  Don't 
let  him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he  it  known.' "  See  Boswe]> 
voL  iVn  P*  80i  ed.  ISSS. 
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THE   CURSE   OF  MINERVA. 


O'er  the  chin  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  tne  dead. 
Long  had  I  mnsed,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  lo  I  a  giant  form  before  me  strode, 
And  Pallas  hail'd  me  in  her  own  abode  1 

Tes,  t  was  Minerva's  self ;  bnt,  ah  I  how  changed 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged  I 
Not  sach  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command. 
Her  form  appear'd  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand. 
Crone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow. 
Her  idle  s^^  bore  no  Gk)rgon  now ; 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  ana  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shaftless  e'en  to  mortal  glance ; 
The  olive  branch,  which  stiU  she  deign 'd  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  wither'a  in  her  grasp; 
And,  ah !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  mige  blue  eye : 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
And  moum'd  his  nustress  with  a  shriek  of  woe  I 

''  Mortal  I  "— 't  was  thus  she  spake—''  that  blush 
of  shame 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name ; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 
Now  honor'd  less  by  all^and  least  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  JPallas  still  be  found. 
Seek'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  ?— look  around. 
Lol  here,  den>ite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  nw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 
'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth, 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both.* 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane ; 
Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain : 
Thtit  Cecrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adom'd, 
Thai  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science  moum'd. 
What  more  I  owe  let  g^titude  aitest— 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 
That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came, 
Ttie  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name :  f 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads. 
Below,  nis  name— above,  behold  his  deeds  I  % 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honor  here 
The  Gk)thic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer : 
Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 
But  basely  stole  what  less  barbfurians  won. 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast. 
Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last : 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own. 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  cross'd : 
See  here  whai  El^in  won,  and  what  he  lost  I 
Another  name  with  his  pollutes  my  shrine: 
Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine  I 
Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim. 
When  Yenus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame."  8 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  reply. 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 
"'Daughter  of  Jove !  in  Britain's  injured  name, 
A  true-bom  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 
Frown  not  on  England ;  England  owns  him  not : 
Athena,  no !  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot. 

*Iiith«oi1gliuaMS.— 
**Ah,  AtbensI  soaroe  escaped  from  Turk  aod  Goth: 
HeU  sends  a  paltry  Scotohman  worse  than  both.** 

t  On  the  OTiginal  MS.  is  written— 

**A8pice  quoB  PaUas  Sooto  conccdit  honores, 
Infri  Stat  nomen— facta  supraque  vide.'* 

i  For  Lord  B7Ton*s  detaUed  remarks  on  Lord  Elgin's  deal- 
hig  with  the  Parthenon,  see  Appendix,  Note  2. 

I  His  lordship*s  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer  bears 
It,  are  carved  consplououaly  on  the  Parthenon ;  above,  in  a 


Ask'st  thou  the  difference  ?    From  fair  Fhyle^s 

towers 
Survey  Boeotia ;— Caledonia 's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land|| 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command ; 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  confined 
To  stem  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth. 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth ; 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist ; 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  mushy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain. 
Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  o'erflows. 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 
Then  thousand  schemes  or  petulance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide : 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  everywhere  but  north, 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 
And  thus— accursed  be  the  day  and  year  !^ 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  clauns  some  native  worth. 
As  dull  BoBotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth ; 
So  mav  her  f^w,  the  lettered  and  the  brave. 
Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  of  the  grave. 
Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  liuid. 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand; 
As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place, 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  race." 

"Mortal I"  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  "once 
more 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore. 
Though  fallen,  alas  I  this  vengeance  yet  is  mine, 
To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine. 
Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  stem  behest; 
Hear  and  believe,  for  Time  will  tell  the  rest. 

"  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light,--on  him  and  all  his  seed : 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire. 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace. 
Believe  him  bastardf  of  a  brighter  race : 
Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate. 
And  Folly's  praise  repay  for  Wisdom^s  hate ; 
Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell. 
Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is— to  sell  : 
To  sell,  and  make— may  Shame  record  the  day  I — 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey.f 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard,  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best. 
With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er. 
And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.** 
Be  all  the  bmisers  cuU'd  from  all  Saint  Giles', 
That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stue, 
And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  *  stone-shop  'ft  there. 
Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs 

creep. 
To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 
While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 
On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye ; 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Yet  marks  the  mighty  betck  and  length  of  limb ; 


part  not  fftr  distant,  are  the  torn  remnants  of  the  basso-re- 
lievos, destroyed  in  a  vain  attempt  to  remove  them. 

I ''  Irish  bastards,**  accordlnfir  to  Sir  CaUa^han  0*Br«llaghan. 

5  In  1816,  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  were  voted  bj  Par- 
liament for  the  purchase  of  the  Blflrin  marbles. 

**  Mr.  West,  on  seeing  the  '*  Elcrin  CollectioQ  **  (I  suppose  we 
shall  hear  of  the  ^  Abeishaw  **  and  ''  Jack  Shephard  *'  ooUeo- 
tion),  declares  himself  ^a  mere  tyro  "  in  art. 

'tf  Poor  Cribb  was  sadly  puziled  when  the  marbles  were 
first  exhibited  at  Elgin  House:  be  asked  if  it  was  not^a 
stone-shop.**— He  was  right;  ititashop. 
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"Qnalii  In  S(iiDWrlp<a,uitper]ii^CTntlil. 
Xiei«et  IMuia  choros,"  Vnan. 

'•  BDCh  on  KnrotM'  btait,  or  CTDthlfc'i  hKlfbt, 
DIftUk  Menu :  ftod  «o  iIib  chimui  the  light, 
Vhen  In  the  danoe  the  gnceTnl  goddcai  leadi 
The  qnire  of  Djmphj,  uid  overtop!  thalr  heodi.'' 


rO  THE  PUBUSSEB. 


I  AH  A  ooantrj  gentleman  of  i 
might  hsTfl  been  a  parliament-nun  for  a  ceitoin  bor- 
ongh ;  haying  had  the  ofier  of  aa  many  voles  te  General 
T.at  the  general  election  in  1812.t  But  Ivaa  all  fbr 
domenic  happiuen ;  as,  fifteen  yeus  ago,  on  a  viait  to 
London,  I  married  a  middle-aged  nuud  of  honor.  We 
lived  happily  at  Homem  Hall  till  last  season,  when  my 
wife  and  I  were  invited  by  the  Coontfies  of  Waltzaway 
(a  distant  relation  of  my  ipouHe]  to  pais  the  winter  in 
ton.  Thinking  no  harm,  and  our  prii  being  come  to  a 
marriageable  (or,  as  they  call  it,  markeUibU)  age,  and  hav- 
ing beudeaaChancery  suit  inveterately  entailed  upon  the 
family  eMate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chaiiot, — of  which, 
bj  the  bye,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed  in  leas  than  a 
week,  that  I  was  obliged  to  bay  a  second-hand  barouche, 
of  which  I  might  monnt  the  box,  Un.  H.  says,  if  I  could 
drive,  but  never  see  the  inside — that  place  being  raerved 
for  the  Honorable  Angnstus  Tiptoe,  her  partner-general 
■od  opera-knight.  Hearing  great  praisee  of  Mrs.  H.'e 
dsndng  {she  was  famoos  for  birthnight  minaeta  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century),  I  unbooted,  and  went  to  a 
Ul  at  the  Connten's,  expecUng  to  lee  a  country  dance, 
<^,  at  most,  ootilloDB,  reels,  and  all  the  old  paces  to  the 
newest  tunes.  Bnt,  judge  of  my  surprise,  on  amni^,  to 
Me  poor  dear  Hrs.  Homem  with  her  arms  half  ronnd  the 
loins  of  a  huge  bnasar-loofcing  gentleman  I  never  set  eyes 
<«  before;  and  his,  to  say  truth,  rather  more  than  balf 
''cnind  her  wtust,  taming  round,  and  KHind,  and  round, 
to  a  d — d  see-saw  up«i)d-down  sort  of  tune,  that  re- 


weU  n 


It  the  ti 


PabUa;  ud  the  author  was  by  no  means  anxious  that 
™<ih]  be  considered  as  his  handiwork.  "I  hear,"  besars. 
In  s  iBttBT  to  a  Weod,  "  that  a  oortain  malldous  publication 
00  WRlMng  is  attributed  tome.   This  report,  I  suppose,  rou 

■fUlskecaretooontradli 

Ukethitliho 


minded  me  of  the  "Black  joke,"  only  more  "affeUuota," 
till  it  made  me  quite  ^dy  with  wondering  they  were 
not  sa  By-and-by  they  stopped  a  bit,  and  I  thought 
they  woald  tit  or  fall  down; — bat  no;  with  Mis.  H.'s 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "juom  fiamlviriUr"t  (as  Terence 
nld,  when  I  was  at  school),  they  walked  about  a  minute, 
and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock-chafers  spitted  on  the 
same  bodkin.  I  asked  what  all  this  meant,  when,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  a  child  no  older  than  our  WUbelmina  (a  name 
I  never  heard  but  in  the  Vicar  of  WakeBeld,  though  her 
mother  would  call  her  after  the  Princea  of  Swappenbach), 
nid,  "  Lord  I  Mr.  Homem,  can't  you  see  they  are  valtz- 
ing  7  "  or  waltzing  (I  forget  which) ;  and  then  np  she  got, 
and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they  went,  and 
ronnd-abouted  it  till  supper  time.  Now,  that  I  know 
what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  things,  and  so  does  Mia.  H. 
(though  I  have  broken  my  shins,  and  four  times  over- 
turned Mrs.  Homem's  maid,  in  practicing  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  in  a  morning).  Indeed,  so  much  do  1  like  it, 
that  having  a  turn  for  rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some 
election  ballads,  and  songs  in  honor  of  all  the  victories 
(but  till  lately  I  have  had  little  practice  in  that  way),  I 
sat  down,  and  with  the  aid  of  William  Fit^erald,  Eaq., 
and  a  few  hints  from  Dr.  Basby  J  (whose  recitations  I  at- 
tend, and  am  tnonatrons  fond  of  Master  Busby's  manner 
of  delivering  his  fiither'e  late  successful  "  iSniry  Lane 
Address"),  I  composed  the  foUoiring  hymn,  wherewithal 
to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  public ;  whom,  nev- 
ertheless, I  heartily  despise,  as  well  as  the  critics. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc.,  et&, 

HOBACE  HORNEH. 

*  State  of  the  poll  (last  dajr),  B. 

t  Mj  I«tln  Is  all  forsrotten.  If  a  man  can  be  said  to  have 
forgotten  what  he  never  remembered ;  but  I  bought  mj  Otie- 
page  motto  of  a  Catholic  prloet  tor  a  throe-shilling  bank 
token,aftermuch  haggllng-fortheCTenslipenoe.  I  grudged 
the  money  to  a  papist,  being  all  for  the  memory  of  Perceval 
and  "  No  popery."  and  quite  regretting  the  downfall  of  ths 
pope,  because  we  can't  bum  him  any  more. 

I  See  "  Rejected  Addressee." 


THE   WALTZ. 


Not  love4om  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought : 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread, 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  ofp  another's  head; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Display 'a  so  much  of  fog,  or  more  of  neck^ 
Than  ttiou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tunel 

To  you.  ye  husbands  of  ten  years !  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse ; 
To  you  of  nine  years  less,  who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  shdlX  wear. 
With  added  ornaments  around  them  roU'd 
Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold: 
To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's  match ; 
To  you,  ye  children  of— whom  chance  accords— 
Always  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  their  lords ; 
To  you,  ye  simle  gentlemen,  who  seek 
Tormoits  for  Qfe,  or  {Measures  for  a  week; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavors  guide. 
To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride  ;— 
To  one  and  all  the  lovelv  stranger  came, 
And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Waltz !— to  t^y  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  Jiig,  and  ancient  rigadoon. 
Scotch  reels,  avaunt  I  and  country-dance,  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe  I 
Waltz — Waltz  alone— both  legs  and  arms  demands, 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 
Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 
Where  ne'er  before— but— pray  "  put  out  the  light." 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far— or  I  am  much  too  near; 
And  true,  though  strange— Waltz  whispers  this  re- 
mark, 
*^  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark  I " 
But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 

Ohservant  travellers  of  every  time ! 
Ye  quartos  publish'd  upon  every  clime  I 
Oh  say,  shaU  dull  Bomaika's  heavy  round, 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas*— tantalizing  group— 
ColumDia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop- 
Can  aught  from  oc^d  Kamschatka  to  Cime  Horn 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Waltz  be  borne  ? 
Ah,  no !  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  ^^  Waltz." 

*  DftnciDff  girls— who  do  for  hire  what  Waltz  doth  gratis. 

f  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Baussidre's 
time,  of  the  **  Sieur  de  la  Croix,**  that  there  be  *"  no  whiskers ;  '* 
hut  how  far  these  are  indications  of  Talor  in  the  field,  or 
elsewhere,  may  aUU  be  questionable.  Much  may  be,  and 
hath  been,  avouched  on  both  sides.  In  the  olden  time 
philosophers  had  whiskers,  and  soldiers  none— 6oipio  him- 
self was  shaven— Hannibal  thought  his  one  eye  handsome 
enough  without  a  beard ;  but  Adrian,  the  emperor,  wore  a 
beard  (having  warts  on  his  chin,  which  neither  the  empress 
Sablna  nor  even  the  courtiers  could  abide)— Turenne  had 
^^hlskers,  Mailborough  none— Buonaparte  is  unwhiskered, 
the  regent  whiskered:  '"cNi^ri,"  greatness  of  mind  and 
'whlsken  may  or  may  not  go  together :  but  certainly  the  dif- 
ferent occurrences,  since  the  growth  of  the  last  mentioned, 
MO  further  in  behalf  of  whiskers  than  the  anathema  of 
Anselm  did  aoairui  long  hair  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.— For- 
Btviy,  red  was  a  favorite  color.  See  Lodowick  Barrey's  com- 
«^  of  Bam  Alley,  1661 ;  act  i.,  scene  1— 

**TagttiL  Now  for  a  wager— What  colored  beard  oomes 
*w«t  by  the  window  ? 

""A^rtama.  A  black  man's,  I  think. 

^'Ta^eta,  Ithinknot  so:  I  think  a  red,  for  that  is  most  in 
iMhion.*' 

'^^ere  is  **  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; "  but  red,  then  a 
JOKoriU,  has  now  subsided  into  a/<Hrarite*»  color. 


Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yore. 
With  Greorge  the  Third's— and  ended  long  before  I-- 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you 

thrive. 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive  I 
Back  to  the  oall-room  speed  your  spectred  host. 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  coniecture  quake ; 
No  stiff-starch'd  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache. 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  tnat  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,!  women  in  their  shape) ; 
No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press'd. 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts. 
Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial ''  Waltz.'' 

Seductive  Waltz  I  though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter's  self  proclum'd  thee  half  a  whore; 
Werter— to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined. 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton ;  darned,  but  not  blind-* 
Thouffh  gentle  G^is,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  even  raroscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball; 
The  fashion  nails,— from  countesses  to  queens, 
And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns— if  nothing  else— at  least  our  heads; 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce. 
And  cocknevs  practice  what  they  can't  pronounce. 
Gods  I  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  finds   partner  rhyme  in  praise  of 
"Waltz  I" 

Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  dSb%A; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new ;  t 
New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards ; 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  roval  guards ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  fen:  bread; 
New  coins  (most  new) 2  to  follow  those  that  fled; 
New  victones— nor  can  we  prize  them  less. 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well. 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  f^U ; 
New  mistresses— no,  old— and  yet 't  is  true, 
Though  they  be  o2d,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new—  (except  some  ancient  tricks)  ,|| 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new 

sticks  I 
With  vests  or  ribbons— deck 'd  alike  in  hue. 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue : 

So  saith  the  muse :  my ,1f  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  misht  best  maintain 
Her  new  predCerments  in  this  novel  reign ; 

t  An  anachronism— Walts  and  the  battle  of  AusterUts  are 
before  said  to  have  opened  the  baU  together:  the  bard  means 
(if  he  means  anything),  Walts  was  not  so  much  in  vogue  tiU 
the  regent  attained  the  aom6  of  his  popularity.  Walts,  the 
comet,  whiskers,  and  the  new  goyemment,  illuminated  hear* 
en  and  earth,  in  all  their  glory,  much  about  the  same  time : 
of  these  the  comet  only  has  disappeared:  the  other  three 
continue  to  astonish  us  still.— Prfnter's  Deo(L 

6  Amongst  others  a  new  ninepenoe— n  creditable  coin  now 
forthcoming,  worth  a  pound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairest  calcula- 
tion. 

I  "•  Oh  that  rigfU  should  thus  overcome  might  t  *'  Who  does 
not  remember  the  '* delicate  investigation**  in  the  ** Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor**?— 

'^.Fbnl.  Pray  you,  come  near:  if  I  suspect  without  cause, 
why  then  make  sport  at  me :  then  let  me  be  your  jest ;  I  de- 
serve it.    How  now?  whither  bear  you  this?  ** 

**Mn,  Ford.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it?— 
you  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing.** 

Y  The  gentle,  or  ferocious,  reader  may  flU  up  the  blank  as 
he  pleases  there  are  several  dissyllabio  names  at  hU  service 
(being  already  in  the  regent's) :  it  would  not  be  fair  to  back 
any  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as  every  month 
will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the  sweepstakes:— a  dis- 
tinguished consonant  is  said  to  be  the  favorite,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  the  knotoino  on€9. 
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Ill-minded  man  I  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow'd  80  low  the  knee  ? 
Bygazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Tnou  taught 'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unauestion'd,— power  to  save,— 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  those  that  worshipp'd  thee ; 
Nor  till  thv  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition 's  less  than  littleness! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson— it  will  teach 

To  after-warriors  more. 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 

And  vainly  preached  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  paged  things  of  sabre  sway. 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife* — 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seem 'a  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife- 
All  quell'd  1— Dark  spirit  I  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory  I 

The  Desolator  desolate  I 

The  Victor  overthrown  I 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope, 
That  with  such  cnange  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  V 
To  die  a  prince— or  live  a  slave— 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  I 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak,t 

Dreamed  not  of  the  rebound : 
Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainlv  broke* 

Alone-»-how  look'd  he  round  ? 
Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thv  strength, 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length. 

And  darker  fate  hast  found : 
He  fell,  the  forest  prowler's  prey ; 
But  thou  must  efit  thy  heart  away  I 

The  Roman,  X  when  his  bummg  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  dagger— dared  depart, 
In  savage  grandeur,  home-r 

He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 

Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 
Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 

His  only  glory  was  that  hour 

Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

I  liaTe  taken  my  leave  of  that  stage,  and  henceforth  will 
nunmtebank  it  no  longrer.**  In  the  eveninff,  a  Gazette  Extra- 
ordinary announced  the  abdication  of  FOntainebleau,  and 
the  poet  violated  his  vows  next  momiiiir«  by  composing  this 
ode,  which  he  immediately  published,  though  without  his 
name.  His  Diary  says,  ''April  10.  To-day  I  have  boxed  one 
hour— written  an  ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte— copied  it— 
eaten  six  biscuits— drunk  four  bottles  of  soda  water,  and 
wdde  away  the  rest  of  my  time." 

*''Certainini8  (Kitidki**— the  expression  of  Attila  in  his 
'^A'uigue  to  his  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chalons, 
riven  in  Ousiodorus. 

^  '*  Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my  return,  find  my  poor  little 
Wod,  Ni4>oleon,  pushed  off  his  pedestal.  It  is  his  own  fault, 
^e  Milo,  he  would  rend  the  oak ;  but  it  closed  again,  wedged 
his  hands,  and  now  the  beasts— lion,  bear,  down  to  the  dirtiest 
Jsckil— may  all  tear  himl  That  Muscovite  winter  wedged  his 
^nns-.-ever  since,  he  has  fought  with  his  feet  and  teeth. 
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The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds. 

His  dotage  trifled  well : 
Tet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot ^s  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 

But  thou— from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 
Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  hiffh  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 
All  EvU  Spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 
To  think  that  Grod's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him. 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own ! 
And  Monarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thanked  him  for  a  throne ! 
Fair  Freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 

Oh  I  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 

A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  I 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain— 
Thv  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honor  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again— 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ? 

Weighed  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality  I  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away : 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay : 
Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth.    , 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride : 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  ? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  r 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem ; 
'T  is  worth  thy  vanisn'd  diadem ! } 

The  last  may  still  leave  their  marks;  and  *I  guess  now*  (as 
the  Yankees  say),  that  he  wiU  yet  play  them  a  pass.**— Byron 
DUmry^  April  8. 

t  Sylla.- We  find  the  germ  of  this  stansa  in  the  Diary  of 
the  evening  before  it  was  written:— '^Methinks  Sylla  did 
better;  for  he  revenged,  and  resigned  in  the  height  of  his 
sway,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes— the  finest  instance 
of  glorious  contempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Diocletian 
did  well  too— Amurath  not  amiss,  had  he  become  aught  ex- 
cept a  dervise— Charles  the  Fifth  but  so  so :  but  Napoleon 
worst  of  all."— Byrtm  Dictry^  April  9. 

6  It  is  well  known  that  Count  Neipperg«  a  gentleman  in  the 
suite  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  first  presented  to 
Maria  Louisa  within  a  few  days  after  Napoleon's  abdication, 
became,  in  the  sequeL,  her  chamberlain,  and  then  her  hus- 
band. He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkably  plain 
appearance.   The  count  deid  in  1831. 
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Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smil< 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  bv  thee  I 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand, 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand, 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free  I 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  *  hath  now 
Transferred  his  oy  word  to  thy  brow. 

Thon  Timour  I  in  his  captive's  cagef 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine. 
While  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage  r 
But  one—"  The  world  was  mine  I  '* 
Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 
All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth— 
So  long  obey'd— so  little  worth  I 

OMike  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,) 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven. 

His  vulture  and  his  rock  I 
Foredoom'd  by  Gkxl— by  man  accurst. 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thv  worst, 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock :  { 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  diedl 


There  was  a  day— there  was  an  hour, 

While  earth  was  Gaul's— Gaul  thi]ii&— 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fome, 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name. 

And  ffilded  thy  decline, 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time. 
Despite  some  pacing  clouds  of  crhoie. 

But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a  king. 

And  don  the  purple  vest. 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment  ?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star— the  string— the  crest  ? 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire  I  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  ? 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

When  gazing  on  the  Great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicabte  state  ? 
Yes— one— the  first— the  last— the  best— 1 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeath  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one! 
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AD  VEBTI8EMENT. 


THE  sabseqnent  poems  were  written  at  the  request  of 
my  friend,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  for  a  Seleo- 
tion  of  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  have  been   published 


with  the  music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  'St 
than. 

Jamuary,  ISlb, 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTT.^i 

Shb  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  stany  skies ; 

And  all  that 's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eves : 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace, 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress. 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thougnts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwellmg-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow. 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

*  DionysiuB  the  Younger,  esteemed  a  greater  tyrant  than 
bis  father,  on  being  for  the  second  time  banished  from  Syra- 
cuse, retired  to  Corinth,  where  he  was  obliged  to  turn  school- 
master for  a  subsistence, 
f  The  cage  of  Bajazet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 
t  Prometheus. 

f **  The  very  fiend's  arch  mock- 
To  Up  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.*' 

Shakspxabb. 
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The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent  I 


THE  HABP  THE  MONAECH  MINSTREL 

SWEPT. 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept. 
The  Kmg  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 

Which  Music  hallow'd  while  she  wept 
O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given, 
Kedoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven  I 

It  soften'd  men  of  iron  mould. 
It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold. 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone. 
Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne  I 


—We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  aneodott 
here  aUuded  to— of  Napoleon's  having  found  leisure  for  aa 
unworthy  amour,  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Foo- 
tainebleau. 

I  These  stanzas  were  written  by  Lord  Byron,  on  returning 
from  a  ball-room,  where  he  had  seen  Mrs.  (afterwards  Lady) 
Wilmot  Horton,  the  wife  of  his  rehition.  On  this  oootsioo 
Mrs.  Wilmot  Horton  had  appeared  in  mourning,  with  iui> 
merous  spangles  on  her  dress. 
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It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  Grod ; 
It  made  our  gladdened  valleys  ring. 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  heaven  and  there  abode  I 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above. 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  cannot  remove. 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WOBLD. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cherish 'a  heart  be  fond. 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears- 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres  I 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 
To  soar  from  earth,  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light— Eternity  I 

It  must  be  so:  t  is  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf. 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severmg  link. 
Oh  I  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares; 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs ! 


Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast. 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 
Mankind  their  countiy— Israel  but  the  gravel 


ON  J0BDAIP8  BANKS. 

Ok  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray, 
On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray. 
The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep- 
Yet  there— even  there— oh,  Crod- thy  thunders 
sleep! 

There— where  thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone  I 
There— where  thv  shadow  to  thy  people  shone  I 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  or  fire : 
Thyself —none  living  see  and  not  expire  I 

Oh  I  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear : 
Sweep  from  ms  shiver 'd  handthe  oppressor's  spear  I 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  ? 
,  How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  oh,  Ood  ? 


THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

Thb  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  vet  mav  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground : 
Its  airv  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by : — 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witness'd  there : 
And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone  I 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scatter'd  race ; 
Por,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace : 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die : 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be. 

Our  own  mav  never  lie : 
Our  temple  haih  not  left  a  stone. 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


OH!  WEEP  FOB  THOSE. 

Ok\  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ; 
Mourn— where  their  God  hath  dwelt,  the  godless 
dwell! 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
l-he  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice  ? 


JEPHTHAH'S  DAUQHTEB. 

Since  our  Country,  our  Ood— oh,  my  Sire  I 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  oy  thy  vow- 
Strike  the  bosom  that 's  bared  for  thee  now  I 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er. 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lav  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  I 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father !  be  sure — 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow. 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee. 
And  my  Father  and  Country  are  free  I 

When  this  blood  of  thv  giving  hath  gush'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd. 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride. 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  l  died) 


1/ 


OH!  SNATCHED  AWAY  IN  BEAUTY'S 

BLOOM. 

Oh  !  snatch 'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom. 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head. 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream. 
And  lingenng  pause,  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch!  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  the  dead^ 

Away!  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress: 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou— who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 
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But  that  which  coils  aromid  the  heart, 
Oh  I  who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 

It  mrill  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore, 
Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it ; 

But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 
The  soul  that  must  endure  it. 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WBAPS  THIS  SUF^ 

FEEING  CLAY. 

Whjen  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay, 

Ah !  whither  strays  the  immortaTmind  ? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay. 

But  leaves  its  darken'd  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  nil  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display'd. 

Snail  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years. 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes. 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly ; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAB. 

The  King  was  on  his  throne. 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hall*; 
A  thousand  Dright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festiv^. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold. 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine* 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  finffers  of  a  hand 
Came  foith  against  the  wall. 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
The  finders  of  a  man  ;— 

A  sohtarv  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran. 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook, 
And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 

All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look. 
And  tremulous  his  voice. 

^  **]fti1aiime,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  faUlnff  under 
oe  tuspicloQ  of  infideUty,  was  put  to  death  bjr  hie  order. 
She  wBi  a  woman  of  unrlTaUed  beauty,  and  a  haughty  spirit ; 
unhappy  in  being  the  objeot  of  passionate  attachment, 
^[MOh  bordered  on  frem^,  to  a  man  who  had  more  or  le« 
•ODoem  In  the  murder  of  her  grandfatber,  father,  brother. 


^'  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 
The  wisest  of  the  eaixh, 

And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 
Whicn  mar  our  royal  mirth.'' 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good. 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  stiU. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

They  saw^but  knew  no  more* 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
He  heard  the  king's  command. 

He  saw  that  wnting's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright. 

The  prophecTf  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  {hat  niffht,— 

The  morrow  provea  it  true. 

"  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the  stone : 
The  Mede  &  at  his  sate! 

The  Persian  on  bus  throne  I" 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS! 


SiTK  of  the  sleepless  I  melancholy  star  1 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far. 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel. 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well  I 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days. 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  rays; 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 
Distmct,  but  distant— clear— but  oh,  how  cold  I 


WEBE  MY  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  THOU 
DEEM'ST  IT  TO  BE. 

Webb  mv  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'st  it  to  be, 

I  need  not  have  wander'd  from  far  Galilee; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

The  curse  which,  thou  sayst,  \a  the  crime  of  my  race. 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee ! 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free  1 
If  the  ExUe  on  earth  S&  an  Outcast  on  high. 
Live  on  in  thy  foith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  be- 
stow. 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope— and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEBOD'S  LAMENT  FOB  MABIAMNE* 

OH,Mariamne!  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  \a  bleeding ; 
Bevenge  is  lost  in  agony. 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 


and  unole,  and  who  had  twioe  commanded  her  death.  In  case 
of  his  own.  Bver  after,  Herod  was  haunted  by  the  Image  of 
the  murdered  Marlamne,  until  disorder  of  the  mind  brought 
on  disorder  of  body,  which  led  to  temporary  derangement.' 

— MXLMAir. 
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FABE  THEE  WELL* 

"Atail  ther  hare  been  friends  In  roQtbi 
But  whiipering:  tongrues  can  potoon  tntUii 
And  oonatancy  lives  in  realnui  above ; 
And  Uf 0  la  Utomj ;  and  i^>utb  ti  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  wHh  one  we  love, 
Dolli  work  like  nuUlDeaa  In  Uie  bralD ; 

But  nerer  either  tonnd  another 
To  frae  the  boUow  heait  Irom  paining^ 
nwr  ttood  aloof,  the  Man  remaining-, 
IJk«  oUSa  wUob  bad  been  rent  aBuoder; 


But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall  wholly  do  awar.  I  ween. 

The  marka  of  that  which  onoe  hath  been." 

COLSRHKlB'B  CArMobd. 

Fabe  thee  well  I  and  if  forever, 

Still  forever,  fare  thee  well : 
Even  thouKh  onfoi^ving,  never 

'GainBt  thee  sball  my  heart  rebel. 

Wflnld  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 

Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 
While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 

Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thousht  could  showt 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  foi  this  commend  thee— 

Thongh  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 
Even  its  praiees  must  offend  thee, 

Founded  on  another's  woe: 

ThouKh  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Gould  no  other  arm  be  found. 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

Tet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

BtiU  thine  own  its  life  retaineth— 
Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is— that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

***  It  was  aboat  the  middle  of  April,  UU,  that  bta  two  ode- 
°™^  ooples  of  verm.  •¥10  tbee  well.'  and  'A  Sketch,' 
1^  thtfr  appearanoe  In  the  newspapers.    Byron  in  his 

■wunanda'  denirlbed.  and  In  a  manner  whoae  ahioerl^ 
^^  wu  no  donbUnff,  the  swell  of  tender  reooUeottona  un- 
1^  the  inanenoe  of  which,  aa  he  sat  one  night  mualnc  In  Us 
^^,  tbeee  itanns  were  produoed,-thB  teen,  as  he  said, 
^j^bnorerthe  paper  aa  he  wrote  them.  Neltherdldit 
fWMi.  fnjDi  that  aooount,  to  have  been  from  anr  wish  or 
iixotlaiofui  own,  bnt  through  the  Injudicious  nal  of  a 


Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 

Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thon  wojild  solace  gather. 
When  our  child^  first  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father! " 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  preas'd. 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee^ 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  1 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Thoee  thou  never  more  mayst  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowert. 
All  mv  madness  none  can  know ; 

All  mv  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 
Witner,  yet  with  tftee  they  go. 

Evetv  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow. 
Bows  to  thee— by  thee  foisaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 

But  t  is  done— all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  wiQ. 

Fare  thee  well  I— thus  disunited, 

Tom  ^m  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  loue,  and  blighted. 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

{ JTareil  A,  aU.\ 


"  Honeat-honeat  la^o  I 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  oannot  kUl  Hiee." 

SBAUfsua 

Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head : 
Kext— for  some  gracious  service  imexprees'd. 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd— 

friend  wtiom  be  had  suflnvd  to  takeaaoprithattbeveiMa 
met  the  publlo  eye."— Hooits.  The  appearanoe  of  (he  H8. 
oonllrms  this  aooount  of  the  drcunutanoea  nitder  which  It 
was  written.    It  Is  blotted  all  over  with  tho  marka  of  teaia. 

t "  I  send  you  my  last  nlfrhf  s  dream,  and  requeat  to  have 
flfty  ooplea  itruck  off,  for  private  dlstrlbntl<xi.  I  with  Ur. 
Qiilon]  to  look  at  them.  I^ey  are  from  life."— Lord  Bynm 
Ut  Mr.  Jrurro)/,  March  SO,  ISM.  The  peiwn  aUuded  to  In 
..  .    ,.,  ^  jjj^  Clermont,  Lady  Byron's  oompan- 
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Thou  stood 'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
That  still  nnbroke.  thoturh  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  winds  might  rend— the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert— and  still  wouldst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

Bnt  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight. 

Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 
For  Heaven  in  sunshine  wm  requite 

The  kind— and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 
Be  broken— thine  will  never  break ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel— but  will  not  move; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside. 

Were  found  and  still  are  fix'd  in  tnee  ;— 
And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried. 

Earth  is  no  desert— ev'n  to  me. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.^ 

Though  the  day  of  mv  destlnv  's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  &te  hath  declined. 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted. 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 
And  the  love  which  mv  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  out  in  ikee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  tAee. 

Thouffh  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  m  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain— it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me: 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn— 
Thev  may  torture,  but  shau  not  subdue  me— 

'T  is  of  thee  that  I  think— not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slanderM,  thou  never  couldst  shake ; 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

Tet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one ; 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd, 
Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 

^  These  beautiful  yenes,  ao  ezpreoiye  of  the  writer's 
wounded  feelings  at  the  moment,  were  written  in  Julj,  1816, 
at  the  Oftmpagne  Diodati,  near  (Geneva,  and  transmitted  to 
Borland  for  pnhlioation,  with  some  other  pieces. 


It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  sininng. 


Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  t^ee. 


Lnffing, 
olthu. 


[JU^  11,1815.] 


EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA. 

My  sister  I  my  sweet  sister  I  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine ; 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine: 
Gro  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same— 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,— 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

The  first  were  nothing— had  I  still  the  last. 
It  were  the  haven  of  m  v  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 
And  mine  is  not  Uie  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire'sf  fate  of  yore,— 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook 'd  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox : 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gm,— a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard. 
And  thouffht  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roU'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
Somethine— I  know  not  what— does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience ;— not  in  vsdn, 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me,— or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air 
( For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  liffht  armor  we  may  learn  to  bear). 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  cauner  lot. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks. 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love— but  none  like  thee. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation ;— to  admire 

t  Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a  yoj- 
age  without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  saOors  by 
the  ftuwtious  name  of  ^  Foul-weather  Jack.** 
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■POKXll  AT  QRUBT  lAm 


Whkn  the  Iiist  sctnshine  of  expiring  day 
Id  Bummer'B  twilight  weeps  itself  away. 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  Boftness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower  ? 
With  a  pure  feeling  which  atworbs  and  awee 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause. 
Her  breathins  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime  ; 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm,  so  still  and  deep. 
The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but 

weep, 
A  holy  concord— and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  Sims  that  set  ? 
T  IB  not  harsh  sorrow— but  a  t«nderer  woe, 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 
Felt  without  bitterness— but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection— a  transparent  tear, 
Unmix'd  with  worldly  griei  or  selfish  stain. 
Shed  without  shame — and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instills 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 
So  feels  the  fullness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 


A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed— a  Power 

Hath  pasB'd  from  day  to  darkness— to  wuuBei 

Of  light  no  likeness  £b  bequeath 'd— no  name. 


Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  1 

The  flash  of  Wit— the  bright  Intelligence, 

The  beam  of  Song— the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 

Set  with  their  Sun— but  stilt  have  left  behind 

The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 

Fruits  of  a  genial  mom,  and  glorious  noon, 

A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole. 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 

Which  all  embraced— and  lighten 'd  over  all. 

To  cheer— to  pierco— to  i>1ease — or  to  appall. 

From  the  charm'd  council  to  the  festive  board, 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 

Id  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied. 

The  praised— the  proud— who  made  his  praise  their 

pride. 
When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan 
Arose  to  Heaven  In  her  appeal  from  man, 
His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod, 
^le  wrath— the  delegated  voice  of  God  I 
Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lipe— and 

blazed 
Till  vanquish 'd  senates  trembled  as  they  ptaised. 

And  here,  oh  I  here,  where  yet  all  young  and 
warm. 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm. 


*  Mr.  Sheridan  died  the  lib  ot  July.  ISUS.  ud  this  mon- 
odr  wu  written  at  Dtoditl  on  Uie  ITth.  at  the  lequett  ot 
Kr.  Douslai  Kliuutlrd. 


The  matchless  dialogue— the  deathless  wit, 
Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit ; 
The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 
Home  to  oni  heart  the  truth  from  which  they 

These  wondrouB  beings  of  his  fancy,  wrought 
To  fullness  by  the  flat  of  his  thought. 
Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet, 
Bright  with  the  haes  of  his  Promethean  heat ; 
A  halo  of  the  Ught  of  other  days. 
Which  still  the  splendor  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 
Uen  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  bom  their  own. 


Hard  is  his  ^t«  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  flx'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise ; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  nis  name. 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 


Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardor  which  Its  birth  bestows, 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie. 
And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny  I 
Thesearehisportion- but  if  join'dto  these 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 
If  the  high  Spirit  most  fonret  to  soar, 
And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door. 
To  soothe  Indignity— and  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  Rage — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 
To  find  In  Hope  but  the  renew'd  caress. 
The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness  :— 
If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail. 
What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  Tf 
Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strent^h  of  feeling  given 
Bearheartselectric— charged  with  flrefromHeaven, 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn. 
By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  boma, 
Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmospliere  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  tum'd  to  thunder— scorch, 
and  burst. 

But  far  from  us  and  from  our  mimic  scene 
Such  things  should  be— it  such  have  ever  been ; 
Onrs  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task. 
To  give  the  mbute  6I017  need  not  ask, 
To  mourn  the  vanish 'd  beam,  and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise  in  pavment  of  a  long  delight. 
Ye  Orators !  whom  yet  our  councils  yield, 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field  1 
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THE  DREAM. 


And  "v^th  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 

And  he  did  cahn  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  ne  paused, 

The  Liady  of  his  love  re-enter'd  there ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  kneTV  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 

Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all.* 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  jD^rasp 

He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  &tce 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came, 

He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  pass'd 

From  oat  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 

And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  m  the  wUds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  soTd  drank  their  sunbeams :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Beposing  from  the  noontide  sidtriness, 
Ck>uch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruined  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them :  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten'cTnear  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky. 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  Grod  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven. 

V. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who  did  not  love  her  better :— in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his,— her  native  home, 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Beautjr,— but  behold  I 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  ^ief , 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 
As  if  its  lids  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ?— she  had  all  she  loved. 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad.  hopes,  or  evil  wish. 
Or  ill-repress'd  afOiction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  r— she  had  loved  him  not, 
^or  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind— a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VI. 

Achange  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  retum'd.— I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  Altai^with  a  gentle  bride ; 

*  **I  had  long  been  In  love  with  M.  A.  C,  and  never  told 
It,  though  the  had  discovered  it  without.  I  recollect  my  sen- 
*^tioD8,  but  cannot  deacrlbe  them,  and  it  is  as  weU."— Btmm 
Dion/,  1828. 

t  This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many  of  its  oir- 
^^'^''Mtanoes,  with  Lord  Byron's  own  prose  accouut  of  the 
wedding  in  his  Memoranda;  in  which  he  describes  himself 
•8  waking,  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  with  the  most 


Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood ;— as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then— 
As  in  that  hour— a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced— and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him :  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have 

been— 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall. 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 
All  things  pertaimng  to  that  place  and  hour. 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light: 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?  t 

vn. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love ;— Oh  I  she  was  changed, 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
The^  had  not  their  own  lustre,  out  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 
And  forms  impalpable  ana  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholv  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness. 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  I 

VIII. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 
With  Hatred  and  Ck)ntention;  rain  was  mix 'd 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until. 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days, 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power. 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  man^  men. 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains:   with  the 

stars 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 
He  held  his  dialogues  I  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  maffic  of  their  mysteries : 
To  him  the  booK  of  Night  was  open'd  wide. 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 
A  marvel  and  a  secret— Be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality — ^the  one 

To  end  in  madness— both  in  misery.        [juiy,  lais.i 

melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood  he  wandered  about  the 
grounds  alone,  till  he  was  summoned  for  the  ceremonj,  and 
Joined,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day,  his  bride  and  her 
family.  He  knelt  down— he  repeated  the  words  after  the 
clergyman ;  but  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes— hJs  thoughts  were 
elsewhere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the  oongratulationt 
of  the  bystanders  to  find  that  he  waa— married."— Mooax. 
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III. 

Above  me,  hark !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark  I  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy  ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  fool, 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-labor'd  mind, 

And  dim  the  little  light  that 's  left  behind 

With  needless  tortmre,  as  their  tyrant  will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 

^Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have 

pass'd; 
'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close : 
So  let  it  be — ^for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 
I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 
But  it  revives— Oh  I  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot  I— 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  e'en  men  mankind; 
Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows. 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell— 
For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes— 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 
Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods; 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbor's  call- 
None  1  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 
Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  ? 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 
Bhghting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear  ? 
Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again. 
And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress. 
Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 
No!— still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive— I 
Have  pardon 'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 
Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign  I  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast. 
It  bath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates— but  I  cannot  detest  ;* 
Thou  pitiest  not— but  I  cannot  forsake. 

V. 

Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair,! 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part. 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart. 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck,— forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart  I 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  thev  were 
FUt  by  me ;— they  are  gone— I  am  the  same, 
^d  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  Knew 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 
^d  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas  I 
Were  punish 'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  siirine, 

*  Not  loDgr  after  his  imprisonment,  Tasso  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  Alfonso,  in  a  canzone  of  ^reat  beauty,  couched  in 
^®|'°w  so  respectful  and  pathetic,  as  must  have  moved,  it 
™ght  be  thought,  the  severest  bosom  to  relent.  The  heart 
of  Alfonso  was,  however,  impregnable  to  the  appeaL 


Worshipp'd  at  holv  distance,  and  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glorv,  and  array'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd — 
Oh  I  not  dismay'd— but  awed,  like  One  above  I 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass— 
I  know  not  how— thy  genius  master'd  mine— 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee :— if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design. 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  stiU,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me— but  for  thu. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  mv  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight ;  ana  for  the  rest. 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigor  to  sustain. 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain. 

VI. 

It  is  no  marvel— from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,— which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth : 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers. 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew^  a  paradise. 

Where  I  did  lay  me  down  withm  the  shade 

Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours, 

Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering;  and  the  wise 

Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 

Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 

And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe. 

And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ; 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep. 

But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 

Betum'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 

The  visions  whicn  arise  without  a  sleep. 

And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 

With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain ; 

And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 

But  undeflned  and  wandering,  tiU  the  day 

I  found  the  thhig  I  sought— and  that  was  thee ; 

And  then  I  lost  my  being,  all  to  be 

Absorb'd  in  thine :  the  world  was  past  away ; 

Thou  didst  ainnihilate  the  earth  to  me  I 

VII. 

I  loved  all  Solitude— but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  toow  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ;— had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave. 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  hewi  me  rave  ? 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 
The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  /icrc. 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye. 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky; 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  't  is  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  mv  mind  decline, 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :  I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 


f  ^^  Was  not  the  princess  anxious  to  avoid  her  own  ruin  ?  lo 
taking  too  warm  an  interest  for  the  poet,  did  she  not  risk  de* 
stroyinff  herself,  without  saving  him?**— Fosoolo. 
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But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  sufler'd  so, 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 
But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them— all  Earth 
Abandons— Heaven  forgets  me  >r\iL  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can, 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,— and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Wny  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved. 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  r  because  I  loved  ? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see. 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling— that  is  o'er ; 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flash'd 
In  mockery  through  them ;— If  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words,— 't  is  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 
Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name. 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No — ^it  shall  be  immortal  I— and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 


Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 
While  thou,  Ferrara  I  when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down. 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthleas  haDi^ 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, — 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  fsx  renown. 
While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls!* 
And  thou,  Leonora  1— thou — ^who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love— who  blush 'd  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear, 
Qo  I  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  years,  weariness— and  it  may  be 
A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me — 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this. 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  tne  abyss,— 
Adores  thee  still ;  and  add— that  when  the  towea 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot. 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose, 
This— this— shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 
But  TTiou— when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throwi 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct— shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave.t 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 
Yes,  Leonora  I  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever— but  too  late  I 
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I. 

Oh,  Venice  I  Venice  I  when  thy  marble  walls 

Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea  I 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee. 
What  should  thy  sons  do  ?— anything  but  weep ; 
And  yet  they  omy  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers— as  the  same, 
The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep. 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam 
That  drives  the  saOor  shipless  to  his  home. 
Are  they  to  those  that  were ;  and  thus  they  creep, 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sappmg 

streets. 
Oh  I  agony— that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest  1    Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  tum'd  to  dust  and  tears ; 
And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets. 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets ; 
And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears, 
And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum, 
With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 
The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song. 
That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 
Of  gondolas— and  to  the  busy  hum 

*  **  Those  who  indulge  In  the  dreams  of  earthly  retribution 
wiU  observe,  that  the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  without 
its  recompense,  even  in  his  own  person.  He  survived  the 
affection  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  dependants,  who  deserted 
him  at  his  death  ;  and  suffered  his  body  to  be  interred  with- 
out princely  or  decent  honors.  His  last  wishes  were  neg- 
lected ;  his  testament  cancelled.  His  kinsman,  Don  Oaesar, 
shrank  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican,  and,  after 
a  short  struggle,  or  rather  suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for 
ever  from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Bste.'*— Hobhousb. 

t  In  July,  1586,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  seven 
years,  Tasso  was  released  from  his  dungeon.    In  the  hope  of 
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Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart. 
And  flow  of  too  much  hairiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
From  the  lu^iriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 
But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors. 
The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay. 
When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften'd  terrors, 
And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay ; 
And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay. 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 
When  Faintness,  the  la£  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 
And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning) 
Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away ; 
Yet  so  relieving  the  o'er-torturea  clay, 
To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath. 
And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ; 
And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirits  soaring— albeit  weak. 
And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek ; 
And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps. 
That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  cuisps, 
And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him— and  the  dizzy 
Chamber  swims  round  and  round— and  shadowi 
busy, 

receiving  his  mother's  dowry,  and  of  again  beholding  hk 
sister  Cornelia,  he  shortly  after  visited  Naples,  where  hit 
presence  was  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  esteem 
and  admiration.  Being  on^  a  visit  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  remarkable  tribute  of  respect :  Marco  di 
Sciarra,  the  notorious  captain  of  a  numerous  troop  of  taD' 
ditti,  hearing  where  the  great  poet  was,  sent  to  compUmeot 
him,  and  offered  him  not  only  a  free  passage,  but  proteotlon  by 
the  way,  and  assured  him  that  he  and  his  followers  would  be 
proud  to  execute  his  orders.  See  M<mto^  Vita  del  7Ymm>,  p.  fW* 
t  This  ode  was  transmitted  from  Venice,  in  1819,  alenl 
wlth'*Mazeppa." 


ODE   ON  VENIOE. 


At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam, 
Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 
And  all  is  ice  and  blackness,— and  uie  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

n. 

There  is  no  hope  for  nations  I— Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  years—the  daily  scene, 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age. 
The  everlasting  to  he  which  hamoem. 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  tne  air ; 
For  t  is  our  nature  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 
Slaughter'd  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order— they  must  go 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though  to 

slaughter. 
Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  bave  they  given  your  children  in  return  ? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes. 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  vour  nire  is  blows. 
What  I  do  not  yet  uie  red-hot  ploughshares  bum, 
O^er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
And  deem  uiis  proof  of  loyalty  the  real; 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 
And  glorying  as  you  tiiad  the  glowing  bars  ? 
All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Be()ueaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 
Spnn^  from  a  different  theme  I — Ye  see  and  read, 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  I 
Save  the  few  spirits  who,  despite  of  all. 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engender'd 
By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison  wall. 
And  thirst  to  swallow  tne  sweet  waters  tender'd. 
Gushing  from  Freedom's  fountains  —  when  tne 

crowd^ 
Maddened  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore,— in  which  long  yoked  they  plough'd 
The  sand, — or  ii  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  <¥ere  too  much 

bow'd. 
And  their  dead  palates  chewM  the  (ud  of  pain : — 
Yes !  the  few  spirits— who,  despite  of  deedis 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws. 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  esurthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations— fair,  when  free — 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  I 

ni. 

Glory  and  Empire  I  once  upon  these  towers 
With  Freedom— godlike  Triad !  how  ye  satel 

The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 


But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit ;  in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp'd :  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate. 
Although  they  humbled— with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  cumes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship ; — even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  sorter  order— bom  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead. 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,   if  it  waned  and  dwindled.  Earth  may 

tnank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe, 
And  call'd  the  *^  kingdom  "  of  a  conquering  foe, — 
But  knows  wliat  all— and,  most  of  aU,  toe  know— 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles  I 

IV. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 

O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe; 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  t  is  but  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown. 
And  m  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.    One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  m  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,' and 
Bequeath 'd— a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance. 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime. 
Above  the  f^  Atlantic  1— She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have 

bought 
Bights  cheaply  eam'd  with  blood.— Still,  still,  for 

ever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river, ; 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damnrd  like  the  dull  cimal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering :— better  be 
Where  the  extinguish'd  Spartans  still  are  free, 
In  their  proud  chamel  of  Thermopylffi, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh,— or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add. 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee  I 


as 
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AD  VEBTISEXENT. 


TTfBE  Ho*|Mite  Ifaggiom,  of  tHe  fint  cuto  of  which 
X  Uufl  traoBlation  la  ofiknd,  diridM  with  th«  Or- 
Undo  Tinmrmjjta  tin  honor  of  hanog  formed  and  nig- 
g«tad  the  (trie  and  itor;  of  ArioMo.  Th«  great  ddiectB 
of  Boiftido  wei«  hia  treUiog  too  •eriausly  the  uurMiTea 
of  chiTkirf,  ind  hi*  b«nh  ityle.  Arioato,  in  hi*  oontin- 
naUoD,  t^  ajndidoQaiiiiztareof  the  gajetr  of  Pnlci,  hw 
•Toidod  the  one ;  end  Bemi,  in  hie  rofomutioD  of  Boi- 
mrdo'e  poem,  hM  oorrectod  the  othor.  Polci  ma^  b*  ooo- 
■idered  w  the  precorMr  and  model  of  Bemi  altogether, 
aa  he  has  partljr  been  to  Arioato,  however  inferior  to  both 
hia  oopyiata.  He  ia  no  leae  the  fbvnder  of  a  new  atjle  of 
poetry  Ter7  \»XAj  apning  up  in  England.  I  allude  to 
that  of  the  ingenioua  Whiatlocraft.  The  aerioua  poema 
on  Boncearallea  in  the  tame  laagoage,  and  mora  partio- 
olarlj  the  eioellent  one  of  Hr.  Herivale,  an  to  be  traced 
to  the  tame  aoorce. 

It  haa  never  jtA  been  decided  entiielj  whether  Pnlci'a 
intention  waa  or  waa  not  to  deride  the  religion  which  ia 
one  of  hia  favorite  topics.  It  appears  to  me,  that  such 
an  intention  would  have  been  no  lea*  hauHlout  to  the 
poet  than  to  the  prieet,  particolvl;  in  thjU  age  and  conn- 
trj;  and  the  petmiaaioQ  to  publish  the  poem,  and  it* 
Hiception  among  the  claauca  of  Italj,  prove  that  It  neither 
waa  nor  is  eo  interpreted.  That  be  intended  to  ridicole 
the  monaatic  life,  and  anfifared  hia  imagination  to  play 
with  the  simple  dallneea  of  hia  converted  giant,  seema 
evident  enough;  but  surely  it  were  as  niuuat  to  socuae 
him  of  ineli^on  on  this  account,  la  to  denounce  Held- 
ing  for  hia  Paiaon  Adams,  Bamabaa,  Thwackum,  Supple, 
and  the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,— or  Scott,  for  the 


exquiaile  use  of  hia  Covenantera  in  the  "Taloi  of  ttf 
lADdlord." 

In  the  following  tnuwlatioD  I  have  need  the  liberty  of 
the  original  with  the  proper  names;  as  Paid  oaaa  Gaa, 
Ganelloo,  or  Qanellone;  Carlo,  Carlranagno,  or  Oaife- 
mano ;  Rtnidel,  or  Bondello^  etc,  aa  it  suite  hie  ooav- 
ience;  eo  has  the  ttanslator.  In  other  KBpeda  the  v«r> 
■ion  U  futhfol  to  the  beat  of  the  tranebioi'a  abili^  ia 
oomUaing  hia  interpretation  of  the  oaie  langoaga  wilk 
the  not  very  easy  laak  of  reducing  it  to  the  hum  verafr- 
cation  in  the  other.  The  reader,  on  comparing  it  with 
the  original,  ia  lequeated  to  temember  that  the  antiqaaiad 
Ungnage  of  Fold,  however  pure,  ia  not  easy  to  the  gto- 
erality  of  Italiana  themaelve^  from  its  great  mixtnre  of 
Tuscan  proverbe ;  and  he  may  therefoie  be  more  indnt 
gent  to  the  prcaent  attempt.  How  far  the  tnnalator  has 
succeeded,  and  whether  or  no  he  shall  oontinne  thewoi^ 
are  queatiiMs  which  the  public  will  dedde.  He  was  in- 
duced to  make  the  eiperiment  partly  by  his  love  for,  sod 
partial  intarcoum  with,  the  Italian  language,  of  which  il 
ia  ao  easy  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge,  and  with  which  it 
is  so  nearly  impomible  for  s  foreigner  to  become  accnntdy 
conveiMut.  The  Italian  language  is  like  a  capridom 
beauty,  who  accords  her  smilee  to  all,  her  favon  to  few,  and 
sometimes  leaat  to  those  who  have  courted  her  longHL 
The  translator  wished  also  to  preaent  in  an  Ekiglbh  ditai 
a  part  at  leaat  of  a  poem  never  yet  rendered  into  a  DOttb- 
em  language ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  haa  been  the  <»ig- 
inal  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  prodnctiona  oa  thii 
side  of  the  Alpa,  as  well  as  of  thcae  recent  ezperimenb  in 
poetry  in  England  which  luve  been  already  nwalioned. 


CANTO   THE  FISBT. 


In  tbe  beginid^  was  the  Word  next  God ; 

God  was  the  Word,  tbe  Word  no  less  was  be : 
This  was  in  tbe  banning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  nought  could  be : 
Therefore,  just  Lord  t  from  out  tby  nigh  abode, 

Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee. 


■  Hie  toUowfnir  translatioo 
PebnuuT,  ISBX  and  Sivt  aaw  the  l](ht  In  tbe  page* 
unfortunate  journal  called  "  The  Liberal." 


Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  everything  beside. 
The  day  tby  Oabnel  said  "Ail  hail!"  to  thee. 

Since  to  thy  servants  pity 's  ne'er  denied. 
With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  tree. 

Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind. 

And  to  the  end  Illuminate  my  mind. 

in. 

T  was  in  tbe  season  when  sad  Philomel 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  wbo  remembers  and 
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^plores  the  ancient  woes  which  hoth  befell, 
And  makes  the  nymphs  enamor'd,  to  the  hand 
ff  Phaeton  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well 
His  car  (but  tempered  by  his  sire's  command) 
^as  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verse  just  now 
Lppear'd,  so  that  Tithonus  scratch 'a  his  brow : 

IV. 

Fhen  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 
As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind, 

Lud  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 
Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 

tyseveral  pens  already  praised ;  but  they 
Who  to  amuse  his  glory  were  inclined, 

^or  aU  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse, 

lave  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote  worse. 

V. 
jconardo  Aretino  said  already, 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a  writer 
)f  raiius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

]No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter ; 
le  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready. 

And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fighter, 
TTho  for  the  church  and  Christian  faith  had 

wrought, 
[^rtes,  fax  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought. 

VI. 

rou  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore 
The  abbey,  no  sreat  way  from  Manopell, 

Erected  in  the  Aoruzzi  to  his  glory. 
Because  of  the  great  battle  m  which  fell 

A  pag»n  king,  according  to  the  story. 
And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell : 

And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many. 

Near  them  Giusafta's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

VII. 

Bat  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  dont  prize 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them:  thou, 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  dont  arise, 
And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

Allrooper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 
Whate'er  thou  hast  acquired  from  them  till  now. 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance, 

la  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

vin. 

'Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 
The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Gkm  conducted  to  the  tomb 
In  Roncesvalles,  as  the  villain  plann'd  to, 

WoUe  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  andknell'd  the  doom 
0!  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do ; 

And  Dante  in  his  comemr  has  given 

To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven. 

DC. 

T  was  Christmas-day;  in  Paris  all  his  court 
Jpwles  held :  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was, 
AHeDane;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort, 

-^80  Ansuiffi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 
"^festival  and  in  triumphal  sport. 

The  much-renown'd  St.  Dennis  being  the  cause ; 
AnnoUn  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 
And  gentle  BeUnghieri  too  came  there. 

?u*S^  and  Arino;  and  Othone 
^  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 
w  we  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 

Walter  of  Lion's  Mount,  and  Baldovin, 
»  no  was  the  son  of  the  sad  GaneUone, 
Tho^^  ^*iere,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
^ne  son  of  Pepin :— when  his  knights  came  hither, 
tte  groan'd  with  joy  to  see  them  all  together. 


XI. 

But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  oring : 

While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  everything ; 

Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the 
king 

One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 

i<  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  ? 

xn. 

^^  A  thousand  times  I  've  been  about  to  say, 
Orlando  too  presumi)tuously  goes  on ; 

Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway, 
Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 

Each  have  to  honor  thee  and  to  obey ; 
But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 

Which  we  wont  suffer,  but  are  auite  decided 

By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 

XIII. 

^^  And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 
To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight, 

And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win: 
But  I  know  who  that  day  had  won  the  fignt 

If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardobeen; 
The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  his  sight 

He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 

In  fact  ana  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 

XIV. 

"  If  thou  rememberest  being  in  Gascony, 
When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 

The  Christian  cause  had  suffer'd  shamefully. 
Had  not  his  valor  driven  them  back  again. 

Best  speak  the  truth  when  there's  a  reason  why : 
Know  then,  oh.  Emperor  I  that  all  complain : 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  the  mounts 

O'er  which  I  cross'd  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV. 

^^  'T  is  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief, 
So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part. 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 
Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in  heart  ?" 

Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 
As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart: 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it. 

But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  give  him 
credit. 

XVI. 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder'd  Gan, 
But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair. 

And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 
And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 

Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 
Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there ; 

Then  forth  fdone  from  Paris  went  the  chief. 

And  burst  and  madden'd  with  disdain  and  grief. 

xvn. 

From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 
He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Bondell, 

And  on  towards  Brara  prick'd  him  o'er  the  plain ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  Aldabelle 

Stretch 'd  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again : 
Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well. 

As  ^^  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,"  she  said. 

Raised  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head. 

XVIIL 

Like  him  a  fury  counsels;  his  revenge 
On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem'd  to  take, 

Which  Aldabella  thought  extremely  strange; 
But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake ; 
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And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change. 

And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 
Of  eyer3^hing  which  pass'd  without  demur, 
And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place, 
As  far  as  pagan  coimtries  roam'd  astray, 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember'd  by  the  way ; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space, 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

'Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  he  found. 

Which  form'd  the  Christian's  and  the  pagan's 
bound. 

XX. 

The  abbot  was  called  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended i^m Anglante :  undercover 

Of  a  great  mountain's  orow  the  abbey  stood. 
But  certain  savage  giants  look'd  him  over ; 

One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood. 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 

In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 

XXI. 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more, 
Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 

Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good ; 

Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary's  holiest  blood, 

And  was  baptized  a  Christian ;  and  then  show'd 

How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXII. 

Said  the  abbot,  ^*  You  are  welcome ;  what  is  mine 
We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 

With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine ; 
And  that  you  may  not,  cavalier^  conceive 

The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  m 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 

The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you : 

Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 

XXIII. 

"  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 
These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 

As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asvlum  sure : 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 
'T  was  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure ; 

But  now,  if  here  we  'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 

Agaiust  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

XXIV. 

'*  These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch ; 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  nants  rough ; 
What  nation  or  what  kmgdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stidBt; 
When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match. 

You  know,  they  can  do  all— toe  are  not  enough : 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

'*  Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in, 
For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  't  is  certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven  in* 
stead; 

But  here  'tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in 
Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down 
for  bread. 

From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster, 

And  fluntr  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 
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XXVI. 

"  The  third,  Morgante,  's  savagest  by  far ;  he 
Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaki. 

And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury ; 
And  aU  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes." 

While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 
A  stone  from  one  of  their  srigantic  strokes. 

Which  nearly  crush'd  RondeU,  came  tumbUng  over, 

So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  imder  cover. 

XXVII. 

For  God-sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 

The  manna 's  falling  now,"  the  abbot  cried. 

This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should  feed, 

Dear  abbot,"  Roland  unto  him  replied. 
"  Of  restiveness  he  'd  cure  him  had  ne  need ; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  ap- 
plied." 
The  holy  father  said,  "  I  don't  deceive ; 
They  'U  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  believe.^ 

xxvni. 

Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Bondello, 
And  also  made  a  breakfast  of  his  own : 

"Abbot,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  find  that  fellow 
Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yon  comer-stone.* 

Said  the  abbot, "  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow; 
As  to  a  brother  dear  I  sp^ik  alone ; 

I  would  dissuade  you,  baron,  from  this  strife, 

As  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

xxrx. 

"  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darta— 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  yoa 
must; 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just  : 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts. 
For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust.'' 

Orlando  answer'd,  "This  1 11  see,  be  sure. 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure." 

XXX. 

The  abbot  sign'd  the  great  cross  on  his  front, 
*'  Then  go  you  with  Grod's  benison  and  mine : " 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount. 
As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont ; 
Who.  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design. 

Surveyed  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant. 

Then  ask'd  him,  "  If  he  wish'd  to  stay  as  servant?  " 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  ^reat  ease. 
But,  said  Orlando, ''  Saracen  insane  I 

I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 
God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  train ; 

You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  peace- 
Vile  dog  1  t  is  past  Ms  patience  to  sustain." 

The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious, 

When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious, 

XXXII. 

And  being  retum'd  to  where  Orlando  stood, 
Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and 
swinging 

The  cord,  he  hurl'd  a  stone  with  stren^h  so  rude, 
As  show'd  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging; 

It  roll'd  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 
And  head,  and  s^t  both  head  and  helmet  ringings 

So  that  he  swoon 'd  with  pain  as  if  he  died. 

But  more  than  dead,  he  seem'd  so  stupefied. 

XXXIII. 

Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outright. 
Said,  '^  I  will  go,  and  while  he  lies  along. 
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Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fight  ?  " 
Bat  Christ  his  servants  ne  V  abandons  long, 

Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight, 
As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 

While  the  giant  ffoes  to  put  oft  his  defences, 

Orlando  has  recalled  his  force  and  senses : 

XXXIV. 
And  loud  he  shouted,  ^^  Giant,  where  dost  go? 

Thou  thought 'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  out- 
laid; 
To  the  right  about— without  wings  thou  Vt  too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance—currish  renegade  I 
rrwas  out  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low." 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray 'd, 
And  tum'd  about,  and  stopp'd  his  journey  on, 
And  then  he  stoop'd  to  picK  up  a  great  stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand  ; 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand, 

And  pagan  Passamont  died  unredeemed. 
Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  bannxl. 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed ; 
But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Word,— 

XXXVI. 

Saying, '*  What  grace  to  me  thou  'st  this  day  given  I 
And  I  to  thee,  oh.  Lord !  am  over  bound. 

I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven. 
Since  by  the  giant  I  was  mirly  down'd. 

All  thing^  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even ; 
Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  be 
found: 

I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can 

At  least  return  once  more  to  Garloman." 

XXX  vn. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below. 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reached  him,  loud  'gan  say, 

"  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone  to 
throw  ?  " 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring, 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXX  vin. 

And  hurPd  a  frs^^ent  of  a  size  so  large. 
That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfilled  its  mission, 

And  Roland  not  availed  him  of  his  targe. 
There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  physician. 

Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge, 
And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 

With  all  his  sword.  The  lout  fell ;  but  overthrown,  he 

However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode. 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth, 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode. 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 
Orlando  knock 'd,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 

The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  ne  came  forth 
The  door  to  open,  like  a  craa^  thing. 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 


He  thoiu[ht  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attack'd  him ; 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd ;  out  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him ; 

But  praying  ble^ed  Jesu,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack'd  him ; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret— 


'^ Who  knocks  here?"  grumbling  all  the  while, said 
'^  That,"  said  Orlando,  ^'  you  wm  quickly  see.    (lie. 

XLI. 

"  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers. 
Sent  by  the  miserable  monks— repentance ; 

For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others. 
Condemns  the  evil  done  my  new  acquaintance. 

'T  is  writ  on  hig:h  your  wrong  must  pay  another's; 
From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence. 

Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 

I  left  your  Passamont  and  Ala^uster." 

XLII. 

Morgante  said,  **  Oh,  gentle  cavalier ! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  viUainy ; 
The  favor  of  your  name  I  fain  would  hear, 

And  if  a  Christian,  speak  for  courtesy." 
Beplied  Orlando.  ^^  So  much  to  your  ear 

I  by  my  foith  oisclose  contentedly; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  genuine  Ijord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.'* 

XLin. 

The  Saracen  rejoin 'd  in  humble  tone, 
^^  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision ; 

A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone. 
And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition ; 

Hence  to  thy  Gkxi,  who  for  ye  did  atone 
Upon  the  cross,  preferred  I  my  petition ; 

His  timely  succor  set  me  safe  and  free, 

And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be." 

XLIV. 

Orlando  answer'd,  ^^  Baron  just  and  pious, 
If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 

To  the  true  Ood,  you  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternal  honor,  you  will  go  above. 

And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us, 
And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  love. 

Tour  idols  are  vain  liars,  full  of  &aud : 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian's  Grod. 

XLV. 

'*  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 
Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine ; 

If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest. 
Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  shine. 

Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test. 
Your  renegade  god,  and  worship  mine. 

Baptize  yourself  with  zeal,  since  you  repent." 

To  which  Morgante  answer'd,  *'I  'm  content." 

XLVI. 

And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew. 
And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 

*'  To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you." 
To  whom  Morgante.  ^'  Let  us  go,"  replied; 

^'  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue." 
Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride, 

Saying,  *'  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good. 

Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would : 

XLVn. 

*^  Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination, 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own. 
Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation." 

Moigante   said,   ^^For   goodness'   sake,   make 
known— 
Since  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine— your  station, 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown ; 
Then  will  I  everything  at  your  command  do." 
On  which  the  other  siud,  he  was  Orlando. 

XLVin. 

^^  Then,"  quoth  the  giant,  '^blessed  be  Jesu 
A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise  I 
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And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot. 

Lxrv. 

PerceiTlng  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close, 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  h^td, 

As  floor'd  him  so  that  ne  no  more  arose. 
Smadiing  the  very  bone ;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.    Having  seen  such  blows, 
The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 

Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took, 

Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor 
shook. 

LXV. 

The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t'  other,  and  he  brush 'd  apace 

On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near, 
Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  so<m  appear 
With  the  dead  boars,  and  witn  that  brimful  vase, 

Marvell'd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVI. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good. 

Eejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork ; 
All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 

They  lay  their  oreviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood, 

That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 
Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear. 
For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

Lxvn. 

As  though  they  wish'd  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat, 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick'd  too  clean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honor  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene. 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  well  train'd. 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintain'd. 

LXVlll. 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led. 
To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof. 

Thinking  that  he  a  oack  of  iron  had. 
Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough ; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead. 
And  burst,  while  cmd  on  earth  lay  head  and  hoof, 

Morgante  said, "  Gret  up,  thou  sulky  cur  I  " 

And  still  contmued  pricking  with  the  spur. 


LXIX. 

But  finaUy  he  thought  fit  to  dismount. 

And  said,  ^^  I  am  as  light  as  any  feather. 
And  he  has  burst :— to  this  what  say  you,  count  ?  " 

Orlando  answer 'd,  '^  Like  a  ship's  mast  rather 
Tou  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front : 

Let  him  go ;  Fortune  wills  that  we  together 
Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Moraante  still.'' 
To  which  the  giant  answer'd, "  So  i  will. 

LXX. 

"  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 
How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  fight." 

Orlando  said,  "  I  really  think  you  '11  be, 
If  it  should  prove  Grod's  will,  a  goodly  knight ; 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 
Bnt  never  mina  your  horse,  though  out  of  sight 

T  were  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood. 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I  understood." 

LXXI. 

The  giant  said,  "  Then  carry  him  I  will. 
Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack- 


To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 

But  lend  a  hand  to  place  nim  on  my  back." 
Orlando  answer'd,  ^^  K  my  counsel  still 

Mav  weigh,  Morgante.  do  not  undertake 
To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who 
As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

LXXTT. 

''  Take  care  he  don't  revenge  himself,  though  dead, 
As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 

I  don't  know  if  the  fact  you  've  heard  or  read ; 
But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure.'* 

*'*'  But  help  him  on  my  back,"  Morgante  said, 
'^  And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endure. 

In  place,  my  gentle  Boland,  of  this  palfrey. 

With  all  the  bells,  1 11  carry  yonder  belfry." 

LXXUI. 

The  abbot  said,  '^  The  steeple  may  do  welL 
But,  for  the  bells,  you  've  broken  them,  I  wot.'* 

Morgante  answer'd.  *^  Let  them  pay  in  hell 
The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot ; " 

And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he  fell, 
He  said,  ^^  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got, 

Orlando,  in  the  legs— or  if  I  have  force ;  "— 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  horse. 

LXXIV. 


Because  he  was  one  of  his  family; 
And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maimVl, 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by : 
*'*'  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  in." 
Morgante  said,  ^^  1 11  cany  him  for  certain." 

LXXV. 

He  did :  and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away. 
And  £o  the  abbev  then  retum'd  with  speed. 

Orlando  said,  "  Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 
Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed." 

The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  dav. 
And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 

To  leave  his  reverence ;  but  for  this  decision 

He  wish'd  to  have  his  pardon  and  permiBsion. 

LXXVI. 

The  honors  they  continued  to  receive 
Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claim'd : 

He  said,  ^^  I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  lost  days  of  time  piost,  which  may  be  blamed ; 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave. 
Kind  rather,  but  I  really  was  ashamed. 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment, 

So  much  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVII. 
"  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  dime 

The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude— 
So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time : 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime  I 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing. 
And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  presung.'* 

LXXVIII. 
Now  when  the  abbot  (Dount  Orlando  heard. 

His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness. 
Such  fervor  m  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 

And,  "  CavaUer,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  less 
Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear'dr 

Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 
I  know  I  have  done  too  little  in  this  case : 
But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 
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LXXIX. 
"  We  can  indeed  but  honor  you  with  ntassea. 

And  sennong,  ttumkBElvin^,  and  paternosters, 
Hot  suppers,  dinuers  (fitting  other  places 

la  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters) 
But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces. 

For  thousand  virtues  vrhich  your  bosom  loeters, 
Tliat  whereeoe'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be. 
And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  tne. 

LXXX. 

"  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction : 
But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste. 

And  understand  my  speech,  with  full  conviction. 
For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 

With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction, 


T,xyyT. 

"  You  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  snch  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
In  search  of  Jeaua  and  the  saintly  host ; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  liiere. 
That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 

But  montlis  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  doth, 

If  or  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  cloth ; 

LXXXII. 
"  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance :  indeed. 

With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl; 
Inproof  of  which  the  Scriptures  you  may  read. 

Tliis  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 
By  your  compassion :  now  In  peace  proceed. 

Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll; 
But,  if  I  'm  aak'd,  this  answer  shall  tie  given, 
That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 


Lxxxm. 

"  If  you  want  armor  or  aught  else,  go  in. 

Look  o  'er  the  wardrobe,and  take  what  yoa  chooae. 
And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  skin.^' 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  U  there  should  lie  loom 
Some  armor,  ere  our  journey  we  b^in. 

Which  might  be  tum'd  to  my  companitxi's  oae, 

he  sift  would  hn  iu;ceDtable  ta  tne '' 


LXXXIY. 

And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was  cover'd  with  old  armor  like  a  crust. 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  "  I  give  you  all." 
Horeante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dost 

The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too  Bmall 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rust. 

They  wonder'd  how  It  fitted  him  exactly, 

Which  ne'er  has  suited  others  so  compactlj. 


'T  was  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 
By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell 

Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 
The  story  on  the  wall  was  ^ured  well; 

In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe, 
Who  ior^  had  waged  a  war  implacable : 

Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him. 

And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LXXXVI. 
Seeing  this  history.  Count  Orlando  said 

In  his  own  heart,  "  Oh,  God,  who  in  the  aky 
Know'st  all  things!  how  was  Milo  hither  led  ? 

Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  ?  " 
And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read. 

So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry,^ 
As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 
From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  glory  I 


THE  TEMPLE  OP  THBSBUS,  ATHBNS. 
"And  wa  Mid  nmbTB,  *mld  the  holy  oalm. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE.* 


DEDICATION. 


Last  I  if  fbrthe  cold  toA  elondj  dime 
Wbere  I  ms  bom,  bnt  where  J  would  not  dl^ 
Of  the  gT«ftt  Poet-Siie  of  Italy 

I  dare  to  build  the  imitatiTe  rhTme, 

HatsIi  Ranic  copy  of  the  Boath's  labliiiu^ 
Thou  ait  tha  canae ;  aod  howaoever  I 
Fall  shoit  of  his  immorial  harmony, 

Tbj  gentle  heart  will  paidoQ  me  the  crjaa. 


ThoD,  in  the  pride  of  Beanty  and  of  Yooth, 
Spakest ;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  ob^d 

Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  sonny  Sonth 

Bach  sounds  are  atter'd,  and  such  charms  dlaplay'd, 

So  sweet  a  language  from  so  bir  a  mouth — 
Ah  I  to  what  eSbrt  wouldit  not  persuade  T 

BATXtnrA,  June,  Zl,  UlS. 


■p  tl 


Mutse  of  a  visit  to  the  a,tf  of  Ravenna  in  the 
T  of  1819,  it  was  fiii^eet«d  to  the  aatbor  that 
having  composed  Bomething  on  the  subject  of  Tasso'a  con- 
finement, he  should  do  the  same  on  Dant^a  exile, — the 
tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  tA  the  principal  otgeds  of 
intenat  in  that  dty,  both  to  the  nadve  and  to  the  stranger. 
"  On  this  hint  I  spake,"  and  the  result  has  been  the 
foUawing  four  cantos,  in  teraa  rima,  now  odered  to  the 
reader.  If  they  are  nnderstood  and  approved,  it  is  my 
pnrpoae  to  continue  the  poem  in  varions  other  cantos,  to 
its  natnral  conclusion  in  the  present  age.  The  reader  la 
requested  to  auppoae  that  Dante  addressee  him  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  conclusion  of  the  Divina  Commedis 
sod  his  death,  and  shortly  before  the  latter  event,  fore- 
telling the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  general  in  the  ensuing 
centuries.  In  adopting  this  plan  I  have  had  in  my  mind 
the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron,  and  the  prophecy  of  Nereus 
bj  Horace,  as  well  as  the  propbedee  of  Holy  Writ.  The 
meutire  adopted  is  the  lena  lima  of  Dante,  which  I  am 
Dot  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in  out  language,  ei' 
Mpt  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of  whose  translation  I 
MTer  nw  but  one  extract,  quoted  in  the  notes  of  Caliph 


*  Tfali  poem,  whioh  Lord  BTron,  f  n  sendlns  It  to  Ur.  Hur- 
nr,  called  "Um  best  thlDK  he  had  ever  done.  If  not  untntd- 
jWile,"  was  written.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  at  Ravenna. 
"«  Pnjphecr.  however,  was  flist  published  In  Har.  tS2I. 
It  !•  dedicated  to  the  Countess  OulooloU,  who  thus  deeorlbee 
*«  origin  or  Its  composition  :—'■  On  my  departure  from 
'BDice,  Lord  Brron  bad  promised  to  oome  and  see  me  at 
HiTOnna.  Daate's  tomb,  the  olasslDal  pine  wood,  tbe  relics 
Dt  tntlqultr  which  are  to  be  found  In  tliat  place,  afforded  a 
■""l^ent  pretext  for  me  to  Invite  him  to  oome,  and  for  him 
to  aooept  my  invitation.  He  came  in  the  month  of  June, 
Mi».«rrtTing  at  Bavenna  on  the  day  ot  the  feetivBl  of  the 
UnpQi  I>oiiiinl.  Belns  deprived  at  this  time  ot  his  books, 
Ui  bones,  ud  ail  that  ooenpled  him  at  Venloe.  1  bested  him 
»  (lUtt;  me  br  wrlttns  Bomethlnc  on  the  suhjeot «[  X>ant« ; 


Vathek ;  so  that — if  I  do  not  err — this  poem  may  be  eoD- 
udered  as  a  metrical  experiment.  The  cantoe  are  short, 
and  aboDt  the  same  length  of  those  of  the  poet,  whoae 
oame  I  have  borrowed,  and  moat  piobabl^r  t^en  in 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authon  in  the  present 
day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name,  good  or  bad, 
to  escape  translation.  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  see  the 
fourth  canto  of  Cbilde  Harold  translated  into  Italian 
veru  eciolti, — that  is,  a  poem  written  in  the  Spmurvok 
tUaua  into  Umt  terse,  without  regard  to  the  natural  di- 
vimonaof  thestaoia  or  of  the  sense.  If  thepreeentpoem, 
being  on  a  national  topic,  should  chance  to  undergo  the 
same  fate,  I  would  request  the  Italian  reader  to  remember 
that  when  I  have  failed  in  the  imitation  of  his  great 
"  Padre  Alighier,"  I  have  failed  in  imitating  that  which 
all  study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this  very  day  it  is 
not  yet  settled  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  all^ory  in 
the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  unless  Count  Marchetti's  in- 
genious and  probable  coqiecture  may  be  considered  ss 
having  decided  tbe  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  mot«,  as  I  am  not 


and,  with  bla  usual  facility  and  rspldltr.  he  composed  his 
Prophecy." 

Dante  AllBblerl  waa  bom  In  Florence  In  Hay,  laS.  of  an 
ancient  and  honorable  family.  In  the  early  put  of  bis  life 
he  trained  some  credit  In  a  military  oharaoter,  and  dlstln- 
Kulshed  himaelf  by  his  bravery  In  an  aotlon  where  the  Floi^ 
entlnea  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  citizens  of  Atbeio. 
He  t>eoame  still  more  eminent  by  (be  acquisition  of  oourt 
honors ;  and  at  the  age  ot  thlrty-flve  he  rose  to  t>e  one  of  the 
chief  msfflstTBtea  of  Floroioe,  when  that  dignity  was  con- 
ferred by  the  BuffrsKee  of  the  people.  From  this  exaltation 
tbe  poet  himself  dated  his  prioelpal  miafortunes.  Italy  waa 
at  that  time  dlMraoled  by  the  oontendlngr  faotlona  of  the 
Ohlbellnee  aod  Quelphs.— among  the  latter  Dante  took  aa 
active  part.  In  one  of  the  proecTlptloiu  he  was  banished,  hi* 
possessions  cODOsoated,  and  he  died  In  exUe  In  ISO. 


CANTO    I. 


THE  PROPHECY   OF  DANTE. 


quite  gore  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  voj  saooesB, 
since  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonable  nationality,  are  par^ 
ticnlarly  jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them  as  a  nation — their 
literature ;  and,  in  the  present  bitterness  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  war,  are  but  ill  disposed  to  permit  a  foreigner  even 
to  approve  or  imitate  them,  without  finding  some  fault  with 
his  ultramontane  presumption.    I  can  easily  enter  into 


all  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought  in  Englanrf  d 
an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or  if  a  translation  of  Moati, 
or  Pindemonte,  or  Arid,  should  be  held  up  to  the  nsa^ 
generation  as  a  model  for  their  future  poetical  eanji. 
But  I  peroeiye  that  I  am  deviating  into  an  addreaa  to  ^ 
Italian  reader,  when  mj  business  is  with  the  English  one; 
and  be  thej  few  or  many,  I  must  take  mj  leave  of  botk. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


Okcs  more  in  man's  frail  world  I  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  t  was  forgotten ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again  .—too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  Grod's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  golf  without  repeal. 

Where  late  mv  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 
'Midst  whom  my  own  bright  BeatricS  *  bless'd 
My  spirit  with  her  l^ht ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  eternal  Triad !  first,  ^t,  best, 
Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  Gkxl  I 
Soul  universal  I  led  the  mortal  guest. 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Oh,  BeatricSI  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 

So  long  hath  pressed,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 
Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 
Love  so  ineff^le,  and  so  alone, 

That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom 
move, 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 

Had  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found :  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  bad  still  been  incomplete. 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight. 
Thou  wert  my  Ufe.  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  ^new  the  name  of  love,  and  bright 

Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  world's  war,  and  years,  and  banishment. 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 
By  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawline  crowd, 
Ajid  thouffh  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spent 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Whicn  overhangs  the  Apennine  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die. 
Unto  mv  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 

Saench'd  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stem  and  high, 
the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set. 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days. 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  pure, 
And  if  I  have  not  gather'd  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure ; 
Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenflres,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  sal  obscure. 


*  The  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pronunciation 
of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

f  **Ut  si  quis  predictomm  uUo  tempore  in  forttam  dioti 
communis  pervenerit,  toUs  porvejiieirm  igne  eonUmntuir^  gic 
quiod  moriotur.**  Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante, 
and  the  fourteen  accused  with  him.  The  Latin  is  worthy 
of  the  8entenoe.-On  the  STth  of  January,  180E3,  Dante  was 
mulcted  elflrht  thousand  lire,  and  condemned  to  two  years' 
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Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim. 
To  add  to  the  vainglonous  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  fflory  to  be  cla£»'d 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes. 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  wes  past. 
I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free; 
Oh,  Florence !  Florence !  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Went  over, "  but  thou  wouldst  not :"  as  the  triad 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gathered  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice :  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce. 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was  stizr'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce. 
And  doom  this  body  fbrfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas!  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  who/or  that  country  would  expire. 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her, 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire! 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err. 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer  f 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gti^ 

Forsooth  &  over,  and  repealed  her  doom ; 
Ko,^she  denied  me  what  was  mine— my  roof. 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers— mv  tomb. 

Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 
The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the 

heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation  proof, 

The  man  who  fought,  toiPd,  travell'd,  and  each  part 
Of  a  true  citizen  fulfilled,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Guelph's  ascendant  art 

Pass  his  destruction  even  mto  a  law. 
These  things  are  not  made  for  f orgetfulness, 
Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first ;  too  raw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  diflUoea 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolon^'d  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 

Though  late  repented ;  yet— yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 
My  own  Beatrice,  1  would  hardly  take 

Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine. 
And  still  is  hallow'd  bv  thy  dust's  return, 
Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  shrine, 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 
Though,  like  old  Marius  from  MintumaB's  mairii 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  bum 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh, 

banishment;  and  in  case  the  fine  was  not  paid,  his  goodt 
were  to  be  confiscated.  On  the  Uth  of  Iforoih,  the  sun* 
year,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  punishment  dne  only  to  the  noil 
desperate  of  malef  actors.  The  decree,  that  he  and  his  a«o- 
dates  In  exUe  Should  be  burned,  if  they  fell  Into  the  bsndi 
of  their  enemies,  was  first  discovered  In  1772,  by  tiie  Cootf 
Ludovloo  Savioll.  See  TIrabosohi,  where  the  aenteoce  k 
given  at  length. 
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CANTO    II. 


And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dieam  before  me,  and  o'erarch 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph,— let  them  go  I 
Bach  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  suffered  more  than  mortal  woe, 

And  yet,  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge— Bevenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  wwng  glows 

With  the  oft  baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change, 
When  we  shall  momit  again,  and  thev  tlm  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ate  range 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd  necks Great 

GodI 
Take  these  thoughts  from  me— to  thy  hands  I 

yield 
Mr  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 

Will  taML  on  those  who  smote  me,— be  my  shield  I 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain. 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field- 
In  toU,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 
For  Florence.*— I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee  I 
Thee  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign, 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas  I  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 
The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  back, 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack, 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 
Of  half  a  century  bloody  and  black, 

And  the  frail  few  vears  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoanr  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear. 
For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 

On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair, 
To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare ; 

Nor  raise  my  voice— for  who  would  heed  my  wail  ? 
I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age, 
And  yet  my  harpmgs  will  unfold  a  tale 

Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a  page 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage. 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 
Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  t  is  tiie  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 

In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 
Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb. 

And  ^grims  come  from  climes  where  they  have 
Known 
The  name  of  him— who  now  is  but  a  name, 
And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone. 
Spread  his— by  him  unheard,  unheeded— fame ; 
And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear :  to  die 
Is  nothing ;  but  to  wither  thus— to  tame 
My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity— 
To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 
A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 
A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 
Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain— 
Tofeel me  in  the  solitude  of  khies 
Without  the  power  that  nuuces  them  bear  a 

crown — 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  Apennine  looks  down 
On  Amo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be. 
Within  my  all-inexorable  town, 

*  "^  one  go  hiirhly  endowed  by  nature,  and  so  consununate 
oj  initructlon,  we  may  weU  sympathise  with  a  resentment 
J^Uoh  exile  and  poverty  rendered  penietuallyfi^  But  the 
oeart  of  Dante  was  naturally  ufnttbU^  and  tntn  tender:  his 
PJJwy  is  full  of  comparisons  from  rural  Ufe;  and  the  sin- 
^2|^of  bis  eariy  passion  for  Beatrtoe  pierces  through  the 
v«Uof  ■Uegorythatsarnnindsher.   But  the  memory  of  his 


Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,f 
Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brought 
Destruction  for  a  dowry  t— this  to  see 

And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 
A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free : 
I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  baselv  sought. 

They  made  an  Exile— not  a  slave  of  me. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


Thb  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old, 
When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 

thought 
Flash 'd  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 
Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be. 
The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 
What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within. 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me. 

And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 
Of  conflict  none  will  hesu%  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 

Be  theirs,  and  mv  own  feelings  be  my  meed. 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 

Italia?    Ah!  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 
Thou'rt  mine— my  bones  shall  be  within  thy 

breast^ 
Mv  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West ; 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  express'd 

The  hero's  ardor,  or  the  lover's  sighs. 
Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies. 

Shall  realize  a  poet's  proudest  dream, 
And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song ; 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine. 
This  Shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 

Thy  Tuscan  Bard,  the  banish'd  Ghibeline. 
Woe  I  woe  I  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent,— a  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise. 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation. 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes; 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  sta- 
tion. 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb. 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation. 

But  all  things  are  d&posinff  for  thy  doom ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
^^Let  there  be  darkness!  "  and  thou  grow'st  a 
tomb! 

Tes !  thou,  so  beautiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword. 


injuries  pursued  him  into  the  immensity  of  eternal  light ; 
and  in  the  company  of  saints  and  anirels,  his  unfonrMng 
spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florenoe."— Hallaji . 

f  This  lady,  whose  name  was  Oemnui^  sprung  from  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Ouelph  ftoiilies,  named  DonatL 

t  **  The  violence  of  Gemma's  temper  proved  a  souroe  of  the 
bitterest  suffering  to  Dante.** 
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CANTO    III. 


THE  PROPHECY   OF  DANTE. 


Thou,  Italy  I  so  fair  that  Paradise, 

Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 

Ah !  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy  I  whose  ever-golden  fields. 
Flougn'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 

For  the  world's  granary ;  thou,  whose  sky  heaven 
ffilds 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew. 
And  formed  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew ; 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 
Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints, 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portrayed 
In  feeble  colors,  when  the  eye— from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm— dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee, 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  t  were  for  help, 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  approach 'd,  and  dearest  were  they  free. 

Thou— thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  wiU: 
The  Goth  hath  been,— the  German,  Frank,  and 

Hun 
Are  yet  to  come,— and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Buin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 
By  the  old  l^rbarians.  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Bome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest, 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 

Yow'd  to  their  God,  nave  shrieking  fled^  and  ceased 
Their  ministry :  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almwi,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  sava^,  explore 
Ail  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet, 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set ; 
The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  baomer  met, 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate ; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadstbeen  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fate. 

Oh,  Rome!  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance. 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 
Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocKs  I  floods,  whelm  them,  and 
for  ever  I 

Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so. 
To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim  ^s  head  ? 
Why  ttoth  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves'  sway 
Roll'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands,— why, 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you.  ye  men  1  Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'ertnrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew, 
Ajre  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader  V  is  it  they,  or  ye. 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar. 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free  ? 
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Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car, 
Ajid  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so ;  but  alone  she  will  not  war, 

Tet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men: 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail,— the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 
Are  ye  not  brave  ?    Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  U 
bring 

Against  Oppression ;  but  how  vain  the  toil. 
While  stm  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil ! 

Oh,  my  own  beauteous  land !  so  lon^  laid  low, 
So  long  the  g[rave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes, 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet— yet  the  Avenger  stops, 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  'twixt  thine  and 

thee. 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  wiUi  the« 
copes; 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free. 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  ? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we. 

Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  mie  deed Unite. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


From  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  ill. 
The  Plague,  the  Prince,  the  Stranger,  and  the 

Sword, 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 
Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven. 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  havt 
birth. 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sound  of  archan^lic  songs, 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  nation's  gore. 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belong  * 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore : 
Like  to  a  harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind, 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o'er 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may  scoff, 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  rough, 

To  thee,  my  country  I  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
Ajid  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future ;  and  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive  I 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes— then  expire ; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 
A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak. 
And  for  my  guerdon  grants  %wi  to  survive; 


THE  PROPHECY   OF  DANTE. 


CANTO    III. 


My  heart  shall  he  pour'd  over  thee  and  hreak : 
Vet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resume 
Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 
Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 
A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy 

night, 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 
Leans  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death   cannot 
'  blight : 

And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honor,  and  the  earth  delight ; 
Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise. 
The  gay,  the  learn 'd,  the  generous,  and  the  orave, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thv  skies. 
Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave,* 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their 

name :  f 
For  thee  alone  they  have.no  arm  to  save. 
And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee — 
Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  ? 
Oh !  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
The  being— and  even  yet  he  may  be  bom — 
The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free, 
And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced ; 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  mom, 
Thy  moral  mom,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced, 
And  noxious  vapors  from  Avemus  risen. 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 
By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen ; 
Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show, 
And  make  it  broader :  the  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them  glow, 
And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high ; 
Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers ;  they  shall  sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty. 
But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing, 
And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle's  gaze. 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feather'd  king. 
But  fly  more  near  the  earth ;  how  many  a  phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavished  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise  I 
And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence, 
And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall  X 
As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 
And  tne  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthrall 
A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone  {— 
The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 
HiB  spirit ;  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  from  his  inspiration,  bound  to  please^ — 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone  I 
To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seize, 
Or  force,  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song  I 

Thus  trammell'd,  thus  condemn'd  to  Flattery's 
^        trebles, 

•He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong : 
For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels. 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain, 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
AH  8  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  thro'  his 
strain. 
But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers 
There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain. 
And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers,|| 

^  Alexander  Fameee,  Spinola,  Pesoara,  Eugrene  of  Savoy, 
MoQtecuccoU. 

t  Columbus,  Americo  Vespucci,  Sebastian  Cabot. 

*  A  verse  from  the  Greek  traffedians,  with  which  Pompey 


And  love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears, 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  Poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 

But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along 
The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he ; 
The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them 
wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre. 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry : 

His  fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire, 
Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire ; 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught. 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme. 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream. — 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood. 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high 

harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 

Bevive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  flnal  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  Cross 
Was  crimson 'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save^ 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
Of  years,  of  favor,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame. 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon  I  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate — ^they  reward  him  well  I 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell. 
Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  quell ; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 
Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 

Aspoor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn 'd  to  reign, 
What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  ? 
Perhaps  he  '11  Zovc,— and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  ? 
Yet  it  will  be  so— he  and  his  compeer, 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

Li  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tear, 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul. 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 

Unmatch'd  by  time ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  two  such  names,  though 

one 
Of  hers  be  mighty ; — and  is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destmy  beneath  the  sun  ? 
Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  sense. 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run, 

Their  body's  self-tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 

Conduct  ?  shall  their  bnghtpluma^e  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter'd,?  Yes,  and  it  must  be; 
For,  form'd  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff. 

These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 


took  leave  of  Cornelia  on  enterinir  the  boat  in  which  he  wat 
slain. 

I  The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 

I  Petrarch. 
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Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die  or  are  degraded ;  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  lon^  infection,  and  despair, 
And  vulture  passions  flying  close  behind, 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop, 
Then  is  the  prey-birds'  triumph,  then  they  share 

The  spoil,  o'erpower'd  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  untouched  who  leam'd  to 

bear. 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop. 

Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care  I 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have  been. 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were, 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene, 
Were  prouder  than  more  dazzline  f^e  unbless'd ; 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest, 
Whose  splendor  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung, 
While  the  scorch'd  mountain,  from  whose  burn- 
ing breast 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung, 
Sh'ines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Ita  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

The  kell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 


Mani  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings;  thev  compress'd 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin'd  the  stars 
Unlaurell'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  bless'd 

Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fame. 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name. 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overf eeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 

At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate. 
And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men. 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower. 
Who,  having  lavish'd  his  high  gift  in  vain, 

Lies  chain 'd  to  his  lone  rock  by  tne  sea-shore  ? 
So  be  it :  we  can  bear.— But  thus  all  they 
Whose  intellect  is  an  o'ermastering  power 

Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  clay 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay. 

Are  bards ;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear ; 

One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow, 
Or  deify  the  canvas  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below. 

That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 
Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is  there 
Transfused,  transfigurated :  and  the  line 

Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air 

*  The  cupola  of  Saint  Peter's. 

f  The  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

X I  have  read  somewhere  (if  I  do  not  err,  for  I  oannot  re- 
eoUect  where)  that  Dante  was  so  flnreat  a  favorite  of  Michael 
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With  thought  and  beiiun  of  our  thought 
Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 

The  pahn,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Famts  o'er  the  labor  unapproved— Alas! 
Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass 
Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 
Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 

She  held  in  Hellas'  unforgotten  day. 
Ye  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay. 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 
In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands. 
And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 

New  wonders  to  the  world ;  and  while  still  suuids 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 
A  dome,*  its  imase,  while  the  base  expands 

Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before. 
Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneelin:  ne'er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 

As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 
And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 

The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given, 
Whom  ful  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lard. 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 

His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,  at  whose  word 
Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone, 
Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 

Over  the  damn'd  before  the  Judffment-thione,t 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see. 
Or  fanes  be  buUt  of  grandeur  yet  unknown. 

The  stream  of  his  greiS  thoughts  shall  spring  fron 

me,t 
The  Ghibeline,  who  traversed  the  three  realmB 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helma. 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelmB 

Calamity  the  nauons  with  distress. 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 
Fnun^ant  as  fair,  and  recognized  i^Car, 
Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skiea. 

Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Weaird  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaxs 
On  canvas  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 

All  beauty  upon  earth,  compell'd  to  praise. 
Shall  feel  tne  power  of  that  which  they  destroy ; 
And  Art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 

To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud  ,2  who  but  employ 

The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need, 
To  sell  his  labors,  and  his  soul  to  boot. 

Who  toils  for  nations  mav  be  poor  indeed. 
But  free ;  wlio  sweats  for  monarchs  is  no  more 
Than  the  gilt  cliamberlain,  who,  clothed  and 
fee'd. 

Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 
Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inspirest  I  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earthy  whose  earthly  power 

Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  m  outward  show. 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine, 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine  ? 
And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame, 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  name, 

Ansrelo's,  that  he  had  designed  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Oom- 
media ;  hut  that  the  volume  containing  these  studies  was  lost 
by  sea. 

•  See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  JuUus  n.,  aD4 
his  nefflect  by  Leo  X. 


FRANCESCA    OF  RIMINI. 


Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain, 

Or  step  to  cnrandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame, 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  ? 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  bom  aloof 
From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain. 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof, 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce  ? 
Florence !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed  my  roof , 

I  loved  thee ;  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 
The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse, 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear, 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  (Aot, 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here. 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state ; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kin^. 
And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  m  date, 

As  swept  off  sooner ;  in  idl  deadly  things. 
Which  make  men  hate  theinselves,  and  one 

another. 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 

From  Death  the  Sin-bom's  incest  with  his  momer, 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape. 
The  faction  Chief  is  but  the  Sultan's  brother. 

And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ape : 
Florence  I  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Yeam'd,  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape, 


To  fiy  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong. 
An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners. 
Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  strong. 

Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  verge  for  bars, 
which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 
Where— whatsoe'er  his  fate— he  still  were  hers. 

His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth- 
Florence  I  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 
To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth, 

And  seek  to  honor  with  an  empty  urn 
The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain— Alas ! 
"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people  ?  "    Stem 

Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 
The  limits  of  man's  common  malice,  for 
All  that  a  citizen  could  be  I  was ; 

Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war, 
And  for  this  thou  hast  warr'd  with  me.— Tis 

done: 
I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 

Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone, 
Behoidinff  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer 
The  evil  days  to  gifted  soius  foreshown. 

Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 
As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  Truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  many 
a  tear. 

And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb. 


FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINr 


FBOM  THE  INFEBNO  OF  DANTE. 

CANTO  V. 

**Ths  land  where  I  was  bom  sits  by  the  seas. 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends. 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends. 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta'en 
From  me.  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Love,  who  to  none  belovea  to  love  again 
Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong. 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along, 
But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended : " 
These  were  the  accents  utter'd  by  her  tongue. — 

Since  I  first  listen'd  to  these  souls  offended, 
I  bow'd  my  visage,  and  so  kept  it  till— 
''  What  think'st  thou  ?  "  said  the  bard ;  when  I 
unbended. 

And  recommenced :  '^  Alas  I  unto  such  ill 
How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong  ecstasies. 
Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfill ! " 

And  then  I  tum'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes. 
And  said,  ^^  Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 
Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 


*  This  tranalatioii,  of  what  is  generaUy  considered  the  moet 
^zQQlaiteljr  pathetio  episode  in  the  Divina  Ck>mmedla,  was 
executed  in  March,  ISSSO,  at  Ravenna,  where,  just  five  oen- 
Tories  before,  and  in  the  very  house  in  which  the  unfor^ 
tonate  lady  was  bom,  Dante's  poem  had  been  composed. 

In  mitigation  of  the  crime  of  Francesca,  Boccaccio  relates, 
^^  "^Ouido  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
laaciotto,  the  eldest  son  of  his  enemy,  the  master  of  Rimini. 
lAnoiotto,  who  was  hideously  deformed  in  countenance  and 
%iu««  foresaw  that,  if  he  presented  himself  in  person,  be 
"Jwuld  be  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
n^any  her  by  proxy,  and  sent  as  his  representative  his 
T^'tinger  brother,  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  the  most  accom- 
pUflhed  man  in  aU  Italy.   Francesca  saw  Paolo  and  imagined 


But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs. 
By  what  and  how  thy  love  to  passion  rose, 
So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognize  ?  " 

Then  she  to  me :  ''  The  greatest  of  all  woes 
Is  to  remind  us  of  our  happy  days 
In  misery,  and  that  thy  teacher  knows. 

But  if  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 
Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 
I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  says.— 

We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nign. 
Of  LancUot,  now  love  enchain'd  him  too. 
We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 

But  oft  our  eyes  met.  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 
All  o'er  discolor'd  by  that  reading  were ; 
But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o'erthrew : 

When  we  read  the  long-sigh'd-for  smile  of  her, 
To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  devoted  lover. 
He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 

Kiss'd  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over. 
Accursed  was  tne  book  and  he  who  wrote  I 
That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover." 

While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot. 
The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thralls 
I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote, 

And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls. 


she  beheld  her  future  husband.  That  mistake  was  the  com- 
mencement of  her  passion.  The  friends  of  Ouido  addressed 
him  in  strong  remonstrances,  and  mournful  predictions  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a  daughter,  whose  high 
spirit  would  never  brook  to  be  sacrificed  with  impunity. 
But  Ouido  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  make  war;  and 
the  necessities  of  the  politician  overcame  the  feelings  of  the 
father.**  Afterwards  Francesca  and  Paolo  being  taken  in 
adultery,  were  both  put  to  death  by  the  enraged  Lanoiotto. 
The  interest  of  this  pathetic  narrative  is  much  increased, 
when  it  is  reooUected  that  the  father  of  this  unfortunate 
lady  was  the  beloved  friend  and  generous  protector  of  Dante 
during  his  latter  days. 
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THE   BLUES: 

S  Silerarj!  (Sdogue.* 


"  Miniluni  ne  orede  colorL"- 
n  not,  je  be&aUfUl  ci 
(b  jixaltaiTt 


ECLOaUB   FIRST.t 


tendon — Btfore  the  Door  <^  a  Lectwe  Boom. 
Snttr  Trao7i  meeting  Inkel. 


Ib  It  over  ? 
Inlc.  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

But  the  benches  are  cntmin'd  like  a  garden  in 

flower, 
With  the  pride  of  oar  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 

fashion ; 
So,  instead  of  "  beatix  arts,"  we  may  say  "  la  belk 

passion" 
For  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  fine  sentlemen  reading. 
Tra.  I  know  it  too  well,  ana  have  worn  out  my 

patience 
"With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There 's  Vamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wotds- 

words  and  Co.t 
With  their  damnable— 

Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to  ? 

Tra.    Bight  well,  boy,  and  so  does  "  the  Row :  "  { 
You  're  an  author— a  poet— 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence  to  bear  you  decry 
The  Huses  ? 

Tia.  Excuse  me :  I  meant  no  offence 

To  the  Kine ;  though  the  number  who  make  some 

pretence 

To  their  favors  is  such but  the  subject  to  drop, 

I  am  just  pipiuK  hot  from  a  publtaheT's  abop 
(Next  door  to  the  pastiy^cook's ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces, 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places] : 
Where  I  just  had  been  skimming  a  charming 

critique. 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek  1 
Where  your  friend— you  know  who— has  just  got 

eucb  a  threshing, 


*  Thl»  trifle,  which  Lard  Brron  baa  hla 
H  "mere  buffoDDeiy,  never  meant  for  publicatJOD,"  was  writ- 
ten In  ISm.  and  first  appeared  In  "Tbo  Ubersl."  The  per- 
BDQBl  olluslong  )□  which  It  abouDds  are.  for  the  most  part, 
mifflclently  Intelligible ;  and.  with  a  few  eiceptiont,  bo  (tood- 
humored.  that  the  partlee  concerned  mar  be  expected  to  Join 
in  the  lauBh. 

t  **  About  the  Tear  ITBL  It  was  much  the  (lublon  for  gevend 
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That  it  is.  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  '^r^rtA- 

in?. 
What  a  beautiful  word  I 

Ink.  Veiy  true ;  t  is  so  soft 

And  so  cooling— they  use  it  a  little  too  oft ; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last— but  do  matter. 
So  they  >ve  cut  up  onr  friend  then  t 

Tra.  Not  left  him  a  tatter- 

Not  a  rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation. 


Our  poor  friend ! — hut  I  thought  it  would  terminals 

Our  friendship  is  such,  1 11  read  nothing  to  shock  it. 
You  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your 
pocket  ? 
Tra.  No ;  I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authoia  asd 
others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a  brother's) 
All  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps, 
And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpsei 
Ink.  Let  us  join  them. 

Tra.         What,  wont  you  return  to  the  lecturef 

Ink.  Why  the  place  is  so  cramm'd,  there's  nti 

room  for  a  spectre. 

Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-dav  so  abeurd— 

IVa.  How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear  hhnT 

Ink.  I  heart 

Quite  enough;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  ifr 

treat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat 
Tra.  I  have  bad  no  great  loss  then  ? 
Itik.  Loss !— such  a  palaveil 

I  'd  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  poms, 
Pump'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  sudi 

labor. 
That — come— do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one* 
neighbor. 
Tra.  /make  yon  I 


ladles  to  have  evenlDg  asBemblleA.  where  tbe  fair 

pertlelpate  la  conversatloa  wltb  *" 
animated  by  a  doelre  to  please.  ' 
nated  Blue-ttucklna  Clulw. 

i  See  tbe  stanzas 
Don  Juan,  cajito  111. 

I  Patemoner  row— Iodk  and  still    celebrated 
bazaar  of  booktellers. 


a  Hesars.  Wordsworth  and  Soulhcj  !■ 


THE  BLUES. 


Ink.                       Yes,  you !  I  said  nothing  until 
You  compell'd  me,  by  speiiking  the  truth 

Tra.  To  speak  mi 

[s  that  your  deduction  ? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

[  certainly  fo^^ofo,  not  set  an  example, 
rhe  fellow''s  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  zany. 

TVa.  And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one  fool 
makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  Pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

IVa.  I  would,  but 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jew's  harp  he  nicknames  his 

lyre, 
To  call  you  to  this  hotbed. 

Tra.  I  own  it— 't  is  true— 

A  fair  lady 

Ink.  A  spinster  ? 

Tra.  Miss  Lilac! 

Ink.  The  Blue ! 

The  heiress ! 

Tra.  The  angel ! 

Ink.  The  devil!  why,  man. 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can. 
You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac!  'twould  be  your  per- 
dition : 
She's  a  poet,  a  chemist,  a  mathematician. 

TVa.  I  say  she 's  an  angel. 

Ink.  Say  rather  an  angle. 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you  11  certainly  wrangle. 
I  wr  she 's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Tra.  And  is  that  any  caiise  for  not  coming  to- 
gether ? 

Ink.  Humph  I  I  cant  say  I  know  any  happy  alli- 
ance 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  wedlock  with 

science. 
She 's  so  learned  in  all  things,  and  fond  of  concern- 
ing 

Herself  m  all  matters  connected  with  learning. 

That * 

IVa.         What  ? 

Ink.  I  perhaps  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue ; 

But  there 's  five  hundred  people  can  tell  you  you  're 
wrong. 
TVa.  You  forget  Lady  Lilac 's  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 
Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  pursue  ? 
TVo.  Why,  Jack,  I  '11  be  frank  with  you— some- 
thing of  both. 
The  ffirl  's  a  fine  girl.    ^ 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother's  reversion :  and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet. 
TVa.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she  likes :  I  de- 
mand 
Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  and 
hand. 
Ink.  Why  that  heart 's  in  the  inkstand— that 

hsmd  on  the  pen. 
TVa.  A  i>ropo»— Will  you  write  me  a  song  now 

and  then  ? 
Ink.  To  what  purpose  ? 

TVa.       You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  prose 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 

But  m  rhyme 

^.  You  're  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

TVa.  I  own  it :  and  yet,  in  these  times,  there 's 
no  lure 
^or  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a  stanza  or  two ; 
-A^d  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  furnish  a  few  ? 
^.  In  your  name  ? 

TVa.  In  my  name.    I  will  copy  them  out, 

AO  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout. 

*  Heisra.  Southey  and  Sotheby. 
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Ink.  Are  you  so  for  advanced  as  to  hazard  this  ? 
2Va.  Why, 

Do  vou  think  me  subdued  by  a  Blue-stocking's  eye. 
So  &r  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I  've  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as  sub- 
lime? 
Ink.  As  sublime  1  If  it  be  so.  no  need  of  my  Muse. 
2Va.  But  consider,  dear  Inkel,  she 's  one  of  the 

"Blues." 
Ink.  As  sublime  I— Mr.  Tracy— I  Ve  nothing  to 
say. 
Stick  to  prose— As  sublime !  I— but  I  wish  you  good 
day. 
Tra.  Is  ay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow— consider— I  'm 
wrong : 
I  own  it :  but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  song. 
Ink.  As  sublime ! ! 

Tra.  I  but  used  the  expression  in  haste. 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows  damn'd 

bad  taste. 
Tra.  I  own  it— I  know  it— acknowledge  it— what 
Can  I  say  to  you  more  ? 

Ink.  I  see  what  you  'd  be  at : 

You  disparage  my  parts  with  insidious  abuse. 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your  own 
use. 
Tra.  And  is  that  not  a  sign  I  respect  them  ? 
Ink.  Why  that 

To  be  sure  makes  a  difference. 

Tra.  I  know  what  is  what : 

And  you,  who  're  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
Than  a  poet  of  t'  other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I  never  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend 
A  genius  like  you,  and,  moreover ^  my  friend. 
Irik.  No  doubt ;  you  by  this  time  should  know 
what  is  due 

To  a  man  of ^but  come— let  us  shake  hands. 

Tra.  You  knew, 

And  you  ibnoto,  mv  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy. 
Ink.  That 's  my  bookseller's  business ;  I  care  not 
for  sale ; 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 
There   were   Benegade's   epics,  and   Botherby's 
plays,* 

And  my  own  grand  romance^ 

TVa.  Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 

I  myself  saw  it  puff'd  in  the  "  Old  Ghrl's  Review,  "t 
Ink.  What  Review  ? 

Tra.     'T  is  the  English  "  Journal  de  Trevoux : " 
A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 
Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  ? 
Ink.  That  pleasure 's  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 
Ink.  Why  so  ? 

Tra.  I  have  heard  people  say 

That  it  threaten'd  to  give  up  the  ghost  t'other  day. 
Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  spirit. 
Tra.  No  doubt. 

Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecome's 
rout? 
Ink.  1  've  a  card,  and  shall  go :  but  at  present,  as 
soon 
As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 

the  moon 
(Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits), 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
I  'm  engaged  to  tne  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation. 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  learn'd  conversation : 
'T  is  a  sort  of  reunion  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 

praise. 
And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  t  is  not  unpleas- 
ant. 

t'*My  Orendmother's  Review,  the  British."    Thia  heary 
journal  luus  since  been  gathered  to  its  grandmothers. 
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Ink,  I  sba^n't  go  so  to— I  can  have  them  at 
Grange's.* 

Lady  Blueb,  Oh  fie  I 

Miss  LiL  And  for  shame  I 

Lady  Bluem.  You  're  too  bad. 

Both.  Very  good ! 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  noaght— t  is  his  phrase. 

Lady  Bluem,  He  grows  rade. 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nothing ;  nay,  ask  him. 

Lady  Bluem.  Fray  t  sir !  did  you  mean 

What  you  say  ? 

Ink.  Never  mind  if  he  did :  't  will  be  seen 

That  whatever  he  means  wont  alloy  what  he  says. 

Bolh.  Sir? 

Ink.  Pray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise ; 
T  WBS  in  your  defence. 

Both.  K  you  please,  with  submission, 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink.  It  would  be  your  perdition. 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 

Jourseif  or  your  works ;  but  leave  Doth  to  a  friend. 
ipropos—ls  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  ? 
Bdh.  At  last  ? 

Ink.  Why  I  thought— that 's  to  say- 

there  had  pass'd 
A  few  green-room  whispers,  which  hinted— you 

know 
That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so-so. 
Both.  Sir,  the  green-room 's  in  rapture,  and  so 's 

the  Committee. 
Ink.  A^— yours  are  the  plays  for  exciting  our 
"pity 
And  fear,''  as  the  Greek  says:  for  "purging  the 

mind," 
I  doubt  if  you  11  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 
Both.  I  have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to 
have  pray'd 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  aid. 
Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play 's  to 
be  play'd. 
Is  it  cast  yet  ? 

Both.  The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts, 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 
Lady  Blueb.  We  '11  all  make  a  party,  and  go  the 

first  night. 
Tra.  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  Inkel. 
Ink.  Not  quite. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 
I  ^U  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  must  be  double. 
Tra.  Why  so  ? 

Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Both.  Sir,  I  'm  happy  to  say,  I  have  no  fears  on 
that  score. 

Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are 

f,J^'  Never  mind  m»n«; 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  own 
line. 
Lady  Bluem.  You  're  a  fugitive  writer,  I  think, 

sir,  of  rhymes  ? 
Ink.  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  a  fugitive  reader  some- 
times. 
On  WordswordSj  for  instance,  I  seldom  alight, 
Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flight. 
^^y  Bluem.  Sir.  your  taste  is  too  common :  out 
time  and  posterity 
^1  right  these  great  men,  and  this  age's  severity 
■o^me  its  reproach. 

^^'  1  've  no  sort  of  objection, 

^  1  m  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 

*  Orange  is  or  was  a  famous  pastrvKiOOk  and  fruiterer  in 
PlccadiUf. 

^  Sir  George  Beaumont— a  constant  friend  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth. 

fiMf^  '^  ^^^  ^®  present  earl  of  Lonsdale,  but  James,  the 
"Wt  earl,  who  offered  to  build,  and  completely  furnish  and 


Lady  Blueb.  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that  they 

ever  will  take? 
Ink.  Not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the 
lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  stiU  will  continue 
To  take— what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to  a  guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place :— but  the  subject 's  a  bore. 
Lady  Bluem.  Well,  sir,  the  time 's  coming. 
Ink.  Scamp  I  don't  you  feel  sore  1 

What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Scamp.  They  have  merit,  I  own ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
Ink.  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your  lec- 
tures? 
Scamp.  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under 

my  strictures. 
Lady  Blueb.  Ck>me,  a  truce  with  all  tartness ; — 
the  joy  of  my  heart 
Is  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art. 
Wild  Nature  I— Grand  Shakspeare ! 
Both.  And  down  Aristotle  I 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir  George  t  thinks  exactly  with 
Lady  Bluebottle ; 
And  my  Lord  Seventy-four,t  who  protects  our  dear 

Bard, 
And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  re- 
gard 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  peddlers  and  asses, 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 
Tra.  And  you,  Scampi — 
Scamp.     1  needs  must  confess  I  'm  embarrass'd. 
Ink.  l)on't  call  upon  Scamp,  who 's  already  so 
harass'd 
With  old  schoolSy  and  new  schools^  and  no  schools^ 
and  all  schools. 
Tra.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  some  must 
be  fools. 
I  should  like  to  know  who. 

Ink.  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not:— it  would  save  us  some 
worry. 
Lady  Blwib.  A  truce  with  remark,  and  let  noth- 
mg  control 
This  '*  feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  soul." 
Oh  I  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby  I  sympathize  I— I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I  'm  ready  to  fly, 
I  feel  so  elastic—"  so  buoyant  I— so  buoyant  / "  J 
Ink.  Tracy!  open  the  window. 
Tra.  I  wish  her  much  ioy  on 't. 

Both.  For  God's  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 
not 
This  gentle  emotion^  so  seldom  our  lot 
Upon  earth.    Give  it  way;  'tis  an  impulse  which 

lifts 
Our  spirits  from  earth ;  the  sublimest  of  gifts ; 
For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  chain'd  to  his 

mountain : 
'Tis  the  source  of  all  sentiment— feeling's  true 

fountain ; 

'T  is  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth :  't  is  the  gas 

Of  the  soul :  't  is  the  seizing  of  shades  as  the^  pass. 

And  making  them  substance— 't  is  something  di^ 

vine:— 

Ink.  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little  more 

wine? 
Both.  A  thank  you ;  not  any  more,  sir,  till  I  dine. 
Ink.  Apropos—lDo  you  dine  with  Sir  Humpliry  || 

to-oay  r 
Tra.  I  should  think  with  Duke  Humphry  was 
more  in  your  way. 


man,  a  ship  of  seventy-four  iruns,  towards  ttie  close  of  the 
American  war,  for  the  service  of  his  country,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ;— hence  the  mnibriquet  in  the  text. 

0  Fact  from  life,  with  the  toords. 

1  The  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  president  of  the  Rosral 
Society. 
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Ink.  It  might  be  of  yore ;  but  we  authors  now 
look 
To  the  Knight,  as  a  landlord,  much  more  than  the 

Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is. 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where  he 

pleases. 
But  t  IS  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  Park. 
Tra.  And  1 11  take  a  turn  with  you  there  till 't  is 
dark. 

And  you,  Scamp 

Scamp.  Excuse  me  I  I  must  to  my  notes 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink,  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  "  Ele«ant  Extracts." 

Lady  Blueo.  "Well,  now  we  break  up ; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle*  invites  us  to  sup. 


Ink.  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  aH 
meet  again. 
For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champfigDel 
TVa.  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad  I 
Both.  I  honor  that  meal; 

For  t  is  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely— feel 
Ink.  True;  feeling  is  truest   tkeny  far  beyond 
question ; 
I  wish  to  the  gods  twas  the  same  with  digestion! 
Lady  Blueh.  Pshaw  I— never  mind  that ;  for  oce 
moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth— God  knows  what. 
Ink.  'T  is  at  least  worth  concealifif 

For  itself,  or  what  follows ^But  here  comes  your 

carnage. 
Sir  Bich.  (aside).  I  wish  all  these  people  wen 
d d  with  my  marriage  1  X^^Beimt 
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BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS.t 

8UGOB8TED  BY  THB^  COMPOSITION  SO  ENTITLED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  WAT 


>» 


**  A  Daniel  come  to  Jadg^nent  I  yea,  a  Danlell 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 


n 


PBEFACE. 


IT  hath  been  wisely  said,  that  "  One  fool  makes  many ; " 
and  it  hath  been  poetically  obseryed, 

**That  fools  rush  In  where  angrels  fear  to  tread.*'~Pope. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had  no 
bosiness,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and  never  will 
be  again,  the  following  poem  would  not  have  been  writ- 
ten. It  b  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  as  good  as  his 
own,  seeing  that  it  cannot,  by  any  species  of  stupidity, 
natural  or  acquired,  be  worse.  The  gross  flattery,  the  dull 
impudence,  the  ren^ado  intolerance  and  impious  cant, 
of  the  poem  by  the  author  of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  are  some- 
thing so  stupendous  as  to  form  the  sublime  of  himself — 
containing  the  quintessence  of  his  own  attributes. 

So  much  for  his  poem — a  word  on  his  preface.  In  this 
preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous  laureate  to  draw 
the  picture  of  a  supposed  "  Satanic  school,"  the  which  he 
doth  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  l^islature ;  thereby 
adding  to  his  other  laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an 
informer.  If  there  exists  anywhere,  excepting  in  his 
imagination,  such  a  school,  is  he  not  sufficiently  armed 
against  it  by  his  own  intense  vanity  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
there  are  certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like 
Scrub,  to  have  ''talked  of  him;  for  they  laughed  con- 
sumedly." 

I  think  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they,  in  their  in- 

*  The  late  Miss  Lydia  White,  whose  hospitable  functions 
have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  the  circle  of  London  artists 
and  literati— an  accomplished,  clever,  and  truly  amiable,  but 
very  eccentric  lady.  The  name  in  the  text  cotdd  only  have 
been  su^ffested  by  the  jingling  resemblance  it  bears  to  LvdUu 
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dividual  capacities,  have  done  more  good,  in  the  charitki 
of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatares,  in  any  one  year,  thaa 
Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to  himself  by  his  absoiditiM 
in  his  whole  life ;  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Bat  I 
have  a  few  questions  to  ask. 

Istly,  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  "  Wat  Tyler"  ? 

2dly,  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the  high- 
est judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it  was  a  hlu- 
phemous  and  seditious  publication  ? 

3dly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  in  foil 
parliament,  "  a  rancorous  reneg^o  "  ? 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet-laureate,  with  his  own  lines  on 
Martin  the  r^cide  staring  him  in  the  £EU3e? 

And,  5thly,  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  together, 
with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the  attention  of  the  lawi 
to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they  what  they  may  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  prooeedii^; 
its  meanness  speaks  for  itself;  but  I  wish  to  tou<^  upon 
the  motive^  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  Mr. 
S.  has  been  laughed  at  a  little  in  some  recent  publics- 
tions,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the  "  Anti-jacobin "  by  hk 
present  patrons.  Hence  all  this  **  skimble-spamble  stufi''* 
about  "  Satanic,"  and  so  forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of 
him—"  qualis  ab  incepioJ* 

If  there  is  anything  obnoxious  to  the  political  opinioiB 
of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following  poem,  tbef 
may  thank  Mr.  Southey.    He  might  have  written  hei- 


t  In  1821,  Mr.  Southey  published  a  piece,  in  English  hex- 
ameters, entitled  ''A  Vision  of  Judgment;'*  and  which  Lord 
Bjrron,  in  criticisinir  it*  laughed  at  as  "^  the  Apotheo^  o( 
Geor^  the  Third."    In  1822  Byron's  *'  Vision  of  Judgment ' 
was  issued  in  the  pages  of  ^  The  Liberal." 
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ameteiB,  as  he  has  written  eyeiything  else,  for  aught  that 
the  writer  cared — had  they  been  upon  another  subject. 
But  to  attempt  to  canonize  a  monarch,  who,  whatever 
were  his  household  virtues,  was  neither  a  successful  nor 
a  patriot  king, — inasmuch  as  several  years  of  his  reign 
passed  in  war  with  America  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  aggression  upon  France, — like  all  other  exaggera^ 
tion,  necessarily  begets  opposition.  In  whatever  manner 
he  may  be  spoken  of  in  this  new  ''  Vision,"  his  jntblic 
career  will  not  be  more  favorably  transmitted  by  history. 
Of  his  private  virtues  (although  a  little  expensive  to  the 
nation)  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages  treated  o^ 
I  can  only  say  that  I  know  as  much  about  them,  and  (as 
an  honest  man)  have  a  better  right  to  talk  of  them,  than 
Bobert  Southey.  I  have  also  treated  them  more  tolerantly. 
The  way  in  which  that  poor  insane  creature,  the  laureate, 
deals  about  his  judgments  in  the  next  world,  is  like  his 
own  judgment  in  this.  If  it  was  not  completely  ludi- 
crous, it  would  be  something  worse.  I  don't  think  that 
there  is  much  more  to  say  at  present. 

QUEVEDO  REDIVIVU8. 

P.  S. — ^It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  object,  in 
these  objectionable  times,  to  the  freedom  with  which 
saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  persons  discourse  in  this 
"  Viuon."     But,  for  precedents  upon  such  points,  I  must 
refer  him  to  Fielding's  *'  Joiumey  from  this  World  to  the 
next,"  and  to  the  Visions  of  myself,  the  said  Quevedo,  in 
Spanish  or  translated.    The  reader  is  also  requested  to 
observe,  that  no  doctrinal  tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  dis- 
coased ;  that  the  person  of  the  Deity  is  carefully  withheld 
from  sight,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  laure- 
ate, who  hath  thought  proper  to  make  him  talk,  not  "  like 
a  school  divine,"  but  like  the  unscholarlike  Mr.  Southey. 
The  whole  action  passes  on  the  outside  of  heaven ;  and 
Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  Pulci's  Morgante   Maggiore, 
Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  other  works  above  referred 
to,  are  cases  in  point  of  the  freedom  with  which  saints, 
etc.,  may  be  permitted  to  converse  in  works  not  intended 
to  be  serious.  Q.  B. 


%*  Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a  good  Christian 
and  vindictive,  threatens,  I  understand,  a  reply  to  this 
our  answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  visionary  faculties 
will  in  the  mean  time  have  acquired  a  little  more  judg- 
ment, properly  so  called :  otherwise  he  will  get  himself 
into  new  dilemmas.  These  apostate  jacobins  furnish  rich 
rejoinders.  Let  him  take  a  specimen.  Mr.  Southey  laud- 
eth  grievously  '*  one  Mr.  Landor,"  who  cultivates  much 
private  renown  in  the  shape  of  Latin  verses;  and  not 
long  ago,  the  poet-laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it  appeareth, 
one  of  his  fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the  strength  of  a  poem 
called  Qtbir,  Who  could  suppose,  that  in  this  same  Gebir 
the  aforesaid  Savage  Landor*  (for  such  is  his  grim  cog- 
nomen) putteth  into  the  infernal  r^ons  no  less  a  person 
than  the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr.  Southe/s  heaven, — ^yea, 
even  Greorge  the  Third  t  See  also  how  personal  Savage 
becometh,  when  he  hath  a  mind.  The  following  is  his 
portrait  of  our  late  gracious  sovereign : — 

(Prince  Gebir  having  descended  into  the  Infernal  regions,  the 
■hades  of  his  royal  ancestors  are,  at  his  request,  called  up  to 
his  view ;  and  he  exclaims  to  his  ghostly  guide—) 

"  Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us?  what  wretch 

Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow? 

listen  I  him  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine, 

Shrinks  yelling  ftom  that  sword  there,  engine-hung. 

He  too  amongst  my  ancestors !    I  hate 

The  despot,  but  the  dastard  I  despise. 

Was  he  our  countryman  7  " 

*'iaas,Okingl 

Iberia  bore  him.  but  the  breed  accurst 

Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  northeast** 
"  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods?  " 
**  Gebir,  he  fear'd  the  demons,  not  the  gods, 

Though  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored ; 

And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 

Squander'd.  as  stones  to  exercise  a  sling. 

And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice— 

Oh  madness  of  mankind  I  address'd,  adored  I  **• 

Gdbir,  p.  28. 

I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  of  Savagius, 
wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over  them,  if  his  grave 
but  somewhat  indiscreet  worshipper  will  suffer  it;  but 
certainly  these  teachers  of  ''great  moral  lessons"  are  apt 
to  be  found  in  strange  company. 


9he  Vision  of  ^n^mtnt 


1. 

Saint  Peteb  sat  by  the  celestial  gate : 
His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 

But  since  the  Gallic  era  "  eighty-eight " 
The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 

And  "  a  pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 

At  sea— which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

n. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 

iSx^pting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two, 

^Walter  Savage  Landor,  Bsq^  author  of  '*  Count  Julian,  a 
tragedj**— ''Imaginary  Conversations,**  In  three  series— and 
▼silouB  other  works,  was  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  Southey,  and 


Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue, 
Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail. 
As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

III. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high, 
Finding  their  chants  past  all  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  business  nll'd  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau ; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
"With  sucn  rapidity  of  vice  and  woe, 

That  he  had  stripp'd  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no  doubt 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers), 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about, 

dlfferenoe  of  politlos  had  never  disturbed  their  personal  feel- 
ings towards  each  other.  Mr.  Landor  had  long  reaided  in 
Italy. 
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fiim  on  his  way ;  but  does  he  wear  his  head  ? 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tustle. 
And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  graces, 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  taJSes. 

XIX. 

**  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of  France  ;* 
That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 

On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 
A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs— like  my  own : 

If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 
When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down ; 

But  having  but  my  keys^  and  not  my  brand, 

I  only  knock'd  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 


"  And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  howl. 
That  aU  the  saints  came  out  and  took  him  in ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  Saint  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl ; 
That  fellow  Paul— the  parvend  I    The  skin 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeemed  his  sin, 

So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 

XXI. 

'*  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders. 
There  would  have  been  a  olifferent  tale  to  tell: 

The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell ; 

And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 

Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below." 

xxn. 

The  angel  answer'd,  "  Peter  I  do  not  pout : 
The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about— 
He  did  as  doth  the  puppet— by  its  wire. 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt : 
My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 

Into  such  matters,  out  to  mind  our  cue— 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do." 

XXIIl. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 
Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind. 

Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 
Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 

Or  Thames,  or  Tweed),  and  'midst  them  an  old  man 
With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 

Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 

Seated  their  fellow  traveller  on  a  cloud. 

XXIV. 
Bwt  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 

A  Spirit  or  a  different  aspect  waved 
Hwwings.  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  Darren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is 
„.     paved; 
*iw  OTOw  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-toss'd; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
™rnal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 
And  vihere  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
^e  er  to  be  enter'd  more  by  him  or  Sin, 

•  Louis  rvi.,  ffumotlned  In  January*  17«. 
^  See  Captain  Sir  Bdward  Parry's  Voyage,  in  1819-20,  for  the 
l^iaooTeryof  a  Northwest  passacre.— '' I  beUeve  it  Is  almost 
™22^1e  for  words  to  iive  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
T*"f||7  which  this  magnlfloent  phenomenon  displayed.  The 
'^"^OQs  areh  had  broken  into  Irregular  masses,  streaming 
^th  much  rapidity  in  different  directions,  yarying  contln- 


With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate, 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 

He  patter'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
And  sweated  through  his  ap^tolic  skin : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 

The  verv  cherubs  huddled  all  together, 
Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon ;  and  they  f^t 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 
And  form'd  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt 

Around  their  poor  old  charge ;  who  scarce  knew 
whither 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently 
dealt 

With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stories. 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  Tories). 

XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  mngee 

Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 
Of  many^color'd  flame,  until  its  tinges 

BttBU^h'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 
Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 

O'er  the  North  Pole;  the  same  seen,  when  ice- 
bound, 

By  Captain  Parry's  crew,  in  "Melville's  Sound." f 

XXVIII. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light, 

Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrowing  fight: 

Mypoor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
W  ith  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 

Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johanna  Southcote,}  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

XXIX. 

T  was  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There 's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince ; 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  cant  say  that  they  much  evmoe 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  tluvr  merits. 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  hmi  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise ;  the  portal  past-~he  stood ; 

Before  him  the  voung  cherubs  and  saints  hoary-* 
I  say  voung,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years ;  and  should  be  venr  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  Saint  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter). 

XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd  down  before 

That  arch-angelic  hierarch,  the  flrst 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  this  ne'er  nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Master's  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

naUy  in  shape  and  interest,  and  extending  fhemselyes  from 
norths  by  tlie  east,  to  north.** 

t  Johanna  Southcote,  the  a^red  lunatic,  who  fSanoied  hoc- 
self,  and  was  belieyed  by  many  thousand  followers,  to  be 
with  chUd  of  a  new  Messiah,  died  In  1815.  There  was  a  foU 
account  of  her  in  the  Quarterly  Reyiew. 
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XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre,  silent  Spirit  met— 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  f nend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  re^t 
In  either^s  eye,  as  if  't  were  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  *^  champ  clos"  the 
spheres. 

xxxm. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 
And  that  '^  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clay. 

Must  keep  him  compan)r ;  and  we  might  show 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil— but 't  would  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract. 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 
If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact. 

But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 
From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 

As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 
'T  is  every  tittle  true,  oeyond  suspicion, 
And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 
The  gate  of  heaven ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er. 
And  souls  despatch'd  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Yet  still  between  his  I&rkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  poU&ness. 

AAA  V  -l-. 

The  archangel  bow'd.  not  like  a  modem  beau. 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend. 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  pust  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend ; 
He  tum'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 

But  kindlv ;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 
In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  whv  King  George  by  no  means  could  or 
should 
Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 

Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 
With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  men- 
tions. 
Who  long  have  '*  paved  hell  with  their  good  inten- 
tions."* 

XXXVIII. 

Michael  began :  '^  What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man. 

Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ?  What  ill 
Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 

That  thou  canst  claim  him  V   Speak !  and  do  thy 
wiU, 
If  it  be  just ;  if  in  this  earthly  span 

He  hath  been  g[reatly  failing  to  fulfill 
His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 
And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way." 


*  *'  No  saint  in  the  course  of  bis  reli^rious  warftoe  was  more 
seniiMe  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than  Dr. 
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XXXIX. 

"  Michael ! "  rel)lied  the  Prince  of  Air, "  even 
Before  the  mte  of  him  thou  servest,  most 

I  claim  my  subject :  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 
To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 

Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  on  the  throne 

He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  ^one. 

XL. 

^^  Look  to  cur  earth,  or  rather  mine ;  it  was. 
Once.,  more  thy  Master's:  but  I  triumph  not 

In  this  poor  planet's  conquest ;  nor,  alas  1 
Need  ne  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  all  the  m3rriads  of  bright  worlds  which 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 

Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  thinjgs : 

I  think  few  worth  danmation  save  the£r  kings, — 

XU. 

^'And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
Assert  my  right  as  lord ;  and  even  had 

I  such  an  inclination,  't  were  (as  you 
Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so  bad. 

That  hell  has  nothine  better  left  to  do 
Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  mora 
mad 

And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse. 

Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLII. 

^'  Look  to  the  earth.  I  said,  and  say  again : 
When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 
worm 

Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign. 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form. 

And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  v^tery  plain 
Of  ocean  call'd  him  king :  through  many  a  storm 

His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time  \ 

For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

XLIU. 

^^  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leaves  it  old : 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm. 

And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold, 
How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm ; 

How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold. 
The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 

The  meanest  hearts;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 

Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

XLIV. 

"  'T  is  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 
(I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 

So  let  him  be  consumed.    From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 

Of  monarchs— from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 
Of  sin  and  slaughter— from  the  Csesars'  school. 

Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reim 

More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber'd  with  tht 
slain. 

XLV. 

"  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free : 
Nations  as  men.  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  *  Liberty!' 
Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent 
Whose 

History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 

I  grant  his  household  abstinence ;  I  grant 

His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  ¥rant ; 


Johnflon :  he  said  one  day*  talklnff  to  an  acquaintance  on  ttalf 
subject, '  Sir,  heU  is  paved  with  good  Intentions.*  *'~Boiioca. 
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XLVI. 

*  I  lokovr  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 
He  vras  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

Ail  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  tlm)ne ; 
As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board. 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite^s  supper  shown. 
I  firrant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 

And  this  ^was  well  for  him.  but  not  for  those 

Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVn. 

**  The  New  "World  shook  him  off ;  the  Old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 

Completed  :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
To  all  his  vices^  without  what  begot 

Compassion  for  hmi — his  tame  virtues ;  drones 
Who  sleep^  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 

A  lesson  w^hich  shall  be  retaught  them,  ws&e 

Upon  the  thrones  of  earth ;  but  let  them  quake  I 

XLVin. 

*'  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 
The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  im- 
plored 

A  part  of  that  vast  an  they  held  of  oldr- 
Freedom  to  worship— not  alone  your  Liord. 

Michael,  hut  you,  and  you.  Saint  f  eter !   Cold 
Must  be  your  souls,  ft  you  have  not  abhorr'd 

The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 

In  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLIX. 

**  True  I  he  allow'd  them  to  pray  God :  but  as 
A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 

Which  would  have  placed  tnem  upon  the  same  base 
With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe." 

But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place. 
And  cried,  "  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw: 

Ere  heaven  shall  ope  herportals  to  this  Guelph, 

While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damned  myself  I 

L. 

"  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure) 
Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure  I " 
"  Saint  I "  replied  Satan,  *'  you  do  well  to  avenge 

The  wrong^s  he  made  your  satellites  endure  ;* 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
I  'U  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven." 

LI. 

Here  Michael  interposed:  "Grood  saint!  anddevHI 
Pray,  not  so  fast ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 

Saint  Feter  I  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 
Satan  I  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 

And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level: 
Even    saints  sometimes  firget  themselves  in 
session. 

Have  you  got  more  to  say?"— "No."— "If  you 
please, 

I  Tl  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses." 

LH. 

Then  Satan  tum'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 

taouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand. 
Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 

lAfemal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 

l^t  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 

As  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions. 


Oeorge  DI.'s  detenninaflon  airaiost  the  Oafhollo  olaimB. 
^  A  gold  or  ffUt  key,  peepinflr  from  below  the  skirts  of  the 
<^oat,  marks  a  lord  chamberlain. 


LIII. 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 
Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 

Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 
Of  hell  assign 'd ;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game. 

They  may  range  freely— being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  this— as  very  well  they  may, 
It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 

Stuck  in  their  loins  ;t  or  like  to  an  "  entree  " 
Up  the  back  stairs^  or  such  free-masonry. 

I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay. 
Being  clay  myself.    Let  not  those  spirits  be 

Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell- 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 
The  fogs  of  London,   through  virhich,   dimly 
beacon'd, 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year, 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe  :}— 

LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tell— 'twas  half  a  minute : 
I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 

Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ; 
But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime^ 

And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  wm  it 
'Gainst  Satan's  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime. 

The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 

To  reach  its  goal— the  devil  not  half  a  day. 

LVII. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half  a  crown,  a  little  speck  appear'd 

(I  've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  ^gean,  ere  a  squall) ;  it  near'd. 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise : 
Like  an  aerial  snip,  it  tack'd,  and  steer'd. 

Or  was  steer'd  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 

Of    the    last    phrase,   which  makes  the  stanza 
stammer ; — 

LVin. 

But  take  your  choice} ;  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud ; 

And  so  it  was— a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud  I   No  land  e'er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these ; 
They  shadow 'd  with  their  msrriads  space ;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese 
(If  nations  may  be  likened  to  a  goose). 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  ''  hell  broke  loose." 

LIX. 

Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 
Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 

There  Paddy  brogued  "  By  Jasus  I "— "  What 's  your 
wuU/" 
The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'd :  the  French  ghost 
swore 

In  certain  terms  I  sha'nt  translate  in  full. 
As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst  the  war. 

The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 

"  OvT  president  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 


X  An  aUuslon  to  Horace  Walpole*s  ezpresBion  in  a  letter- 
*  The  summer  has  set  in  with  its  unuA  teoertty,** 
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LXXIV. 

^^CallJiiniusl"  From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk 'd, 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze, 

So  that  the  very  ehosts  no  lon^r  walk'd 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease, 

But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd  (but  to  be  balk'd, 
As  we  shall  see),  and  jostled  hands  and  knees, 

Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder, 

Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came--a  tall,  thin,  gray-hair'd  figure. 
That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth ; 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vieor. 
But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth : 

Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 

But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant— to  whaty  none  could  say. 

LXXVI. 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 
Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were ; 

The  devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess ; 
They  varied  like  a  dream— now  here,  now  there ; 

And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press. 
They  knew  him  perfectly ;  and  one  could  swear 

He  was  his  father ;  upon  which  another 

Was  sure  he  was  lus  mother's  cousin's  brother : 

Lxxvn. 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife :  *  out  the  wight 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  thev  their  minds :  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased ; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself— he  was  so  volatile  and  thin.f 

LXXVIII. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one^ 
Presto  I  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another ; 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on. 
It  varied,  till  I  doirt  think  his  own  mother 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t'other ; 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 

At  this  epistolary  ^^  Iron  Mask."  % 

Lxxrx. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem — 
^^  Three  gentlemen  at  once  "  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop) ;  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one;  now  many  rays 

Were  flashing  round  him ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight— like  fogs  on  London  days : 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fan- 
cies, 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis.  2 

*  Amonff  the  yaiious  persons  to  whom  the  letters  of 
Jtmlus  have  been  attributed  we  find  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  George  SackvlUe,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
I>unnlng,  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Hu^h  Boyd,  Dr. 
Wilmot,  etc. 

f"!  don't  know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be 
dead?  If  suddenly  apoplezed,  would  he  rest  in  his  grave 
without  sending  his  ci^mAov  to  shout  In  the  cars  of  posterity, 
•Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.,  Bsq^  buried  in  the  parish  of  ***** .' 
^cpAir  his  monument,  ye  churchwardens  I  Print  a  new 
^tion  of  his  Letters,  ye  booksellers  I  Impossible,— the  nuin 
*"*(<(  ht  oZfoe,  and  will  never  die  without  the  disclosure.  I 
Uke  him ;  he  was  a  good  hater.'*— Byron  Diary,  Nov.  23, 1818. 
Sir  PhiUp  Francis  died  in  December,  1818. 

t  The  mystery  of  '^I'homme  au  masque  de  fer,**  the  ever- 
ttstlng  puBle  of  the  last  oentuiy,  has  at  length,  in  general 


LXXX. 

I  've  an  hypothesis— 't  is  quite  my  own ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  tear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer. 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown; 

It  is— my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear  I 
T  is,  that  wnat  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  reaXly^  trtdy^  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 

I  dont  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 

Them  written  without  heads ;  and  books,  we  see. 
Are  fill'd  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 
For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due. 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 

The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author. 

Lxxxn. 

"  And  who  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  the  Archangel  said. 

"  For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-page/' 
Beplied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shiuie : 

''  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age,  . 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now.'"—"  Canst  thou  upbraid," 

Continued  Michael,  ^*  George  Hex.  or  allege 
Aught  further?"    Junius  answer'd,  ^^You  had 

better 
First  ask  him  for  his  answer  to  my  letter : 

LXXXIII. 

'*  Mv  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The  brass  of  ooth  his  epitaph  and  tomb." 

^^  Kepent'st  thou  not,"  said  Michael,  ^^  of  some  past 
Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  doom 

Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true  ?    Thou  wast 
Too  bitter— is  it  not  so  ?— in  thy  gloom 

Of  passion  ?  "— "  Passion ! "  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

^'  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 

LXXXIV. 

"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written :  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  I "    So  spoke 

Old  '^  Nominis  Umbra ; "  ||  and  while  speaking  yet, 
Awav  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Satan  said  to  Michael, ''  Don't  forget 
To  call.  George  Washington,  and  John  Home 
Tooke. 

And  Franklin ;  "—but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirr'd. 

LXXXV. 

At  length,  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 
Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post. 

The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 
His  way.  and  look'd  as  if  his  journey  cost 

Some  trouole.    When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 
''  What 's  this  ?  "  cried  Michael ;  "  why,  't  is  not 
a  ghost  ?  " 

opinion,  been  cleared  up,  by  a  French  work  published  in 
189K,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  entertaining  one  in 
English  by  Lord  Dover.  See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zxxiv., 
p.  19. 

I  **That  the  work  entitled  *The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a 
distinguished  Living  Character  established  *  proves  Sir  PhiUp 
Francis  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not  affirm ;  but  this  we  can 
safely  assert:  that  it  accumulates  such  a  mass  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  he  is 
not,  and  that,  if  so  many  coincidences  shall  be  found  to  have 
rilsled  us  in  this  case,  our  faith  in  all  conclusions  drawn 
from  proofs  of  a  similar  kind  may  henceforth  t>e  shaken.**— 
Mackimtobh. 

I  The  weU-known  motto  of  Junius  is,  **Stai  nominit 
timbro." 
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"  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubus ;  "  but  he 
Sliall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

LXXXVI. 

^^  Confound  the  renegado  I    I  have  sprain'd 
My  left  wing,  he  -s  so  heavy ;  one  would  think 

Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain'd. 
But  to  the  point ;  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 

Of  Skiddaw*  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'd), 
I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 

And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel — 

No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVII. 
"  The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 

The  latter  yours,  good  Michael :  so  the  affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  imderstand. 

I  snatch 'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there. 
And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 

I  've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air— 
At  least  a  qusurter  it  can  hardly  be : 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea." 

LXXXVIII. 
Here  Satan  said,  ^*  I  know  this  man  of  old. 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold. 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 
But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear : 
We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

*'  But  since  he 's  here,  let 's  see  what  he  has  done." 
^^  Done! "  cried  Asmodeus,  '* he  anticipates 

The  very  business  you  are  now  upon. 
And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 
When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates  ?" 

"Let's  hear,"  quoth  Michael;  "what  he  has  to 
say; 

You  know  we  're  bound  to  that  in  every  way." 

XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem.  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 

To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 
Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme 's  in  flow, 

But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter. 

Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCI. 

But  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay. 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 
And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under  way. 
And  cried, "  For  God's  sake,  stop,  my  friend  I 't  were 

best— 
Non  Di^  non  homines— yon  know  the  rest." 

xcn. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng. 
Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 

*  Mr.  8outbey*8  residence  is  on  the  shore  of  Derwentwater, 
near  the  mountain  Skiddaw. 

t  The  kingr's  trick  of  repeating  his  words  in  this  way  was  a 
fertile  source  of  ridicule  to  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Waicot). 

t  Henry  James  Pye,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Southey  in  the 
poet-laureateship,  died  in  1813.    He  was  the  author  of  many 
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Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  kmf 

BBfore,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion  ; 
The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaim 'd,  "^  Wfau 

what  It 
Pye  t  come  again  ?    No  more— no  more  of  that !  '^ 

xciir. 

The  tumult  grew:  an  universal  couffh 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  oebate. 

When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enoujgh 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I  mean — the  slaves  hear  now) ;  some  cried  "  Off,  off!  ^ 
As  at  a  farce ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate. 

The  bard  Saint  Feter  pray'd  to  interpose 

(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 
The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favour'd  knave; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  foce^ 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk^s  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 
But  that,  indeed,  was  hopeless  as  can  be. 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  "  de  «c." 

XCV. 
Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 

With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 
On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice. 

Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrowed ; 
And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause, 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVI. 

He  said— (I  only  give  the  heads)~he  said. 
He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ;  t  was  his  way 

Upon  all  topics ;  twas,  besides,  his  bread. 
Of  which  ne  butter'd  both  sides ;  t  would  delay 

Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dreadX 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day. 

To  name  his  works— he  would  but  cite  a  few— 

"  Wat  Tyler  "— **  Rhymes  on  Blenheim  "— "  Wa- 
terloo." 

XCVII. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever; 
For  Pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin— 
Had  tum'd  his  coat— and  would  have  tum'd  his  akin. 

XCVIII. 

He  had  sun^  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glorv ;  he  had  called 

Reviewing  i  "'  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 
By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maol'd: 

He  had  written  m^ch  blank  verse,  and  blanker 
prose. 

And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

XCIX. 

He  had  written  Wesley's  life :— here  turning  round 
To  Satan,  "  Sir,  I  'm  ready  to  write  yours, 

works,  besidea  his  official  Odea,  amonff  others  ^  Alfred,"  tn 
epic  poem— all  of  which  have  been  lon^  since  defunct  P]^ 
was  a  man  of  good  family  in  Berluhire,  sat  some  time  in  p■^ 
liament,  and  was  eminently  respectable  in  every  thing  W 
his  poetry. 
I  See  *'  Life  of  Henry  Klrlce  White.** 
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[n  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 
With  uotes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 

The  pious  purchaser ;  and  there  ^s  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 

So  let  me  nave  the  proper  documents, 

That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints." 

C. 

Satan  bow'd,  and  was  silent.    *•*'  Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
Myoffer,  what  says  Michael  ?    There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet.    By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CI. 

''  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here 's  my  Vision  I 
Now  you  shaU  judge,  all  people ;  yes,  you  shall 

Judge  with  my  Judgment,  and  by  my  decision 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall. 

I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 
Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 

Like  King  Alfonso.    When  I  thus  see  double, 

I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble." 

CII. 

He  ceased^  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints, 

Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents ; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 
Had  vanishM,  with  variety  of  scents. 

Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang. 

Like  lightning,  off  from  his ''  melodious  twang." 

cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell : 
The  angels  stopped  their  ears  and  plied  their 
pinions; 


The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  hell ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  domin« 
ions— 
(For  'tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell, 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions) ; 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump— but,  lo  I 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow  I 

CIV. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys. 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knock'a  the  poet  down ; 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease. 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown ; 
A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 

Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath,  whene'er 

Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

CV. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom— like  his  works. 

But  soon  rose  to  the  surf^u^e— like  himself ; 
For  sJl  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd  like  corks, 

By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf. 
Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a  morass :  he  lurks. 

It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf. 
In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  *'  Life  "  or  **  Vision,'* 
As  Welbom  says— "the  devil  tum'd  peecisian." 

CVI. 

As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 

Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion. 
And  show'd  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown ; 

All  I  saw  further,  in  the  last  confusion. 
Was,  that  King  Oeorge  slipp'd  into  heaven  for 
one; 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 

I  left  him  practicing  the  hundredth  psalm. 


THE  AGE  OF  BKONZE; 


OB, 


(Karmen  ^tvAvtt  ti  %mvii  %Mi  IRirabUts.* 


"  Impar  Omgreatut  AchUlL'* 


I. 

Thb  "good  old  times"— all  times  when  old  are 

good- 
Are  ffone ;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would ; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will  : 
A  wider  space,  a  greener  field,  is  given 
To  those  who  play  their  **  tricks  before  high  heaven. " 
I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 
Have  wept  enough— for  what  r— to  weep  again  I 

II. 
All  is  exploded— be  it  good  or  bad. 
^^^ader  I  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad, 

*  1^  poem  was  written  by  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  in  the 
^u>ly  p«rt  of  the  year  18S3 ;  and  published  in  London,  by 


Then  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
His  very  rival  almost  deem'd  him  such. 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face— 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  free. 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  ^gean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 
But  where  are  they— the  rivals !  a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet. 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave. 
Which  hushes  all !  a  calm,  unstormy  wave, 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.    The  theme  is  old 
Of  "  dust  to  dust ;  "  but  half  its  tale  untold : 


Mr.  John  Hunt, 
time. 


Its  authenticity  was  much  disputed  at  th# 
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>r  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 

beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell, 

V^ith  clashing  hosts,  who  strewM  the  barren  sand 

?o  remannre  the  uncultivated  land  I 

ipain !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

seheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid  I 

V^ustria !  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  capital 

Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall  I 

f  e  race  of  Frederic !— Frederics  but  in  name 

Vjid  falsehood— heirs  to  all  except  his  fame : 

Yho,  crush 'd  at  Jena,  crouch 'd  at  Berlin,  fell 

rirst,  and  but  rose  to  follow  I    Ye  who  dwell 

^here  Kosciuslco  dwelt,  remembering  yet 

die  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt ! 

Poland  I  o'er  which  the  aveng^g  angel  pass'd, 

But  1^  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste, 

?*orgettinff  all  thy  still-enduring  claim, 

Thy  lottea  people  and  extinguiui'd  name, 

rhy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long-flowing  tear, 

rhat  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear — 

ECosciusko  I    On— on— on— the  thirst  of  war 

jasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  czar. 

The  half-barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 

^leam  in  the  sun,  but  t  is  a  sun  that  sets ! 

yf 08C0W I  thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 

?0T  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 

To  see  in  vain— ^  saw  thee— how  ?  with  spire 

Ajid  palace  fuel  to  one  conunon  fire. 

To  tms  tiie  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch. 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 

Ihe  prince  his  hall— and  Moscow  was  no  more ! 

Subhmest  of  volcanoes  I    Etna's  flame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla  's  tame ; 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackney'd  height : 

Thou  stand'st  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 

To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire ! 

Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stem. 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn  I — 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  falterii^  foe, 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  nmg 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perisn'd  with  a  single  pang ! 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  nis  dashing  ranks  I 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth— their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines ; 
Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plidns. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  offspring  chill 'd ;  its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gather'd  from  the  war, 
What  shall  return  ?— the  conqueror's  broken  car  I 
The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !    Again 
The  bom  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 
Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Sweae  of  victory,* 
Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas  I  not  die : 
Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign,— sovereign  as  before ; 
But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field. 
And  Leipsic's  treason  bids  the  unvanquish'd  jrield ; 
The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 
To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolf's,  and  fox's  guide; 
And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monareh  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair ! 

8aid~'*  Soldiers  I  from  the  summit  of  yonder  pyramids  forty 
««e8  behold  you." 

*  Oustavus  Adolphus  fell  at  the  great  battle  of  Lutzen,  in 
November,  1632. 

+  The  Isle  of  Elba. 

X  The  well-known  motto  on  a  French  medal  of  Benjamin 
Ffanklinwas- 

**  Bripult  coelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis.** 

i  *'To  be  the  first  man  (Tiot  the  Dictator),  not  the  Sylla,  but 


Oh,yeI  andeach,andall!  Oh, France  I  who  found 
Thy  long  fair  fields,  plough 'd  up  as  hostile  ground, 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill 
Look'd  down  o'er  trampled  Paris  I  and  thou  Isle,t 
Which  seest  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smile, 
Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride, 
Till  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride! 
Oh,  France  I  retaken  by  a  single  march, 
Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch  I 
Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo ! 
Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too, 
Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery : 
Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  I  with  thy  gaoler  nigh— 
Hear  I  hear  Prometheus  from  his  rock  appeal 
To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year ; 
He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 
So  oft,  so  vainly— learn  to  do  no  wrong  I 
A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betray 'd : 
A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 
Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod : 
His  country's  Caesar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 
Without  theur  decent  dignity  of  fall. 
Yet  Yanity  herself  had  oetter  taught 
A  surer  ]^th  even  to  the  fame  he  sought, 
By  pointmg  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 
Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 
While  Franklin's  (^uiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven, 
Calming  the  lightnmg  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth ;  % 
While  Washington 's  a  watchyord.  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  while  there 's  an  echo  left  to  air ;  2 
While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 
Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar !  || 
Alas  I  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave— 
The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave, 
Who  bursts  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through, 
And  crush 'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  ? 

VI. 

But  twill  not  be— the  spark 's  awaken'd— lo  I 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  slow ; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Revives— and  where  f  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime. 
Where  Cortes'  and  Pizarro 's  banner  fiew, 
rfhe  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  "-^cm?." 
'T  is  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh, 
To  kindle  souls  within  defn:^ed  flesh. 
Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
Where  Greece  tiTCM— No !  she  still  is  Greece  no  more. 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast. 
Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 
On  Andes'  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfurl'd. 
The  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either  world : 
The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius'  sword  ;1[ 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord; 

the  Washlnirton,  or  Arlstides,  the  leader  in  talent  and  truths 
is  to  t>e  next  to  the  Divinity."— Byron  Diary. 

I  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  died 
at  San  Pedro,  December,  1880,  of  an  illness  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive fatiarue  and  exertion. 
Y  The  famous  hymn,  ascribed  to  Callistratus  :— 
"Cover'd  with  msrrtle-wreaths,  I  '11  wear  my  sword 
Like  brave  Harmodius,  and  his  patriot  friend 
Aristogeiton,  who  the  laws  restored. 
The  tyrant  slew,  and  bade  oppression  end,"  etc.,  etc 
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The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek, 

Toung  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique ; 

Debatmg  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore, 

Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar ; 

Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance, 

Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 

Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 

Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 

But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye, 

Break  o'er  th'  uSgeam  mindful  of  the  day 

Of  Salamis  I—there,  there  the  waves  arise, 

Not  to  be  lull'd  by  tyrant  victories. 

Lone,  lost^  abandon'd  in  their  utmost  need 

By  Christmns,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed. 

The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle. 

The  foster'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile, 

The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 

Prolong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey ; — 

These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can 

show 
The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
But  this  is  weU :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondc^^e  oe 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set'  the  nations  free  ? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Cossack's  prowling  caravan ; 
Better  still  toil  for  mastei*s,  than  await, 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate, — 
Number'd  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall. 
Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  Czar's  regard ; 
While  their  immediate  owner  never  &st6S 
His  sleep,  sans  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes: 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 
And  drive  the  camel,  than  purvey  the  Bear. 

VII. 

But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 

Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Time, 

And  not  alone  where,  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 

The  dawn  revives :  renown 'd,  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 

Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 

Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both ; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  warlike  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage ; 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  fiung 

Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they 

sprung. 
But  these  are  gone— their  faith,  their  swords,  their 

sway. 
Yet  left  more  anti-christian  foes  than  they ; 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priesi. 
The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast. 
The  faith's  red  "  auto,"  fed  with  human  fuel. 
While  sate  the  catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel, 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye. 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony ! 
The  stem  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth ; 

*  **  Santiago  j  serra  Espafia  I'*  the  old  Spanish  war-ory. 

t  The  Arrag'onians  are  peculiarly  dexterous  in  the  use  of  this 
weapon,  and  displayed  it  particularly  in  former  French  wars. 

t  The  Congress  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  which  assembled  at  Verona,  in  the  autumn 
of  1832. 

I  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a  leading  member  of  the 
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The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  ana  the  peasant  less  disgraced. 
But  more  degraded ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  once  proud  na\y  which  f oi^ot  the  helm ; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarrayed ; 
The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo^s  blade ; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  on  ev'ry  shore. 
Save  hers  who  earned  it  with  the  natives^  gore ; 
The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome% 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes. 
Neglected  or  forgotten :— such  was  Spain ; 
But  such  she  is  not.  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  homt  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up  I  up  again  I  undaunted  Tauridor  I 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar ; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo  I  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry—*'  lago I  and  close  Spain  !"* 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round. 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found, — 
The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain, 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain ; 
The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey  \  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  m  her  fall ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Wavinff  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade ; 
The  knife  of  Arragon,t  Toledo's  steel ; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan ; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van ; 
The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid ; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  : — 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be.  such  are.    Advance, 
And  win— not  Spain,  but  thine  own    freedom, 
France! 

VIII. 

But  lo !  a  Congress !  X    What !  that  hallowed  name 

Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?    May  we  hope  the  same 

For  outworn  Europe  ?    With  the  sound  arise. 

Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes. 

The  prophets  of  yoimg  Freedom,  summon'cL  far 

From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar ; 

Henry,  the  forest-bom  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas ;  { 

And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 

Kobed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay 'd ; 

And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake. 

To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 

That  should  redeem  the  many  ?    Who  renew 

This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assim'd 

To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  r 

Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ? 

The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all  I 

An  earthly  trinity  I  which  wears  the  shape 

Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 

A  pious  unity  !  in  purpose  one— 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 

Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed ; 

But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something 

more, 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 
Ah !  now  much  happier  were  good  ./Esop^s  frogs 
Than  we !  for  ours  are  animated  logs, 

American  Ck)n«Te88,  died  in  June,  1797.  Lord  Byron  alludes 
to  his  famous  speech  in  176S,  in  which,  on  sayinfr,  ""Qksu 
had  his  Brutus— Charles  the  First  his  CromweU— and  Gcose 

the  Third "  Henry  was  Interrupted  with  shouts  of  "Tres- 

son!  treason !  I  "—but  coolly  finished  the  sent^ioe  with- 
**Oeor^  the  Third  may  profit  by  ihdr  example;  if  this  be 
treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 
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N'lih  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 
\jdA  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow ; 
lU  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Into  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

rhrice  blest  Yerona  I  since  the  holy  three 
^ith  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee ; 
lonor'd  by  them,  thv  treacherous  site  foivets 
?he  vaunted  tomb  of  '*  all  the  Capulets ;  '** 
?hy  Scaligers— for  what  was  "  Dog  the  Great," 
Cfan  Grande  "t  (which  I  venture  to  translate), 
Po  these  sublimer  pugs  ?    Thy  poet  too, 
/atullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new ; 
iliine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate ; 
Lnd  Dante's  exile  sheltered  by  thy  gate ; 
?hy  good  old  man,  whose  world  was  all  within 
?hy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in : 
V^ould  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
V^ere  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 
Ly,  shout  I  inscribe  I  rear  monuments  of  shame, 
?o  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame  I 
Trowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 
"he  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage ; 
?he  show  is  rich  in  ribbonrv  and  stars, 
?hen  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars ; 
^p  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Ita^, 
^or  thus  much  still  thy  f etter'd  hands  are  free  I 

X. 

Resplendent  sight  I    Behold  the  coxcomb  Czar,t 
?he  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  I 
Is  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 
Ind  lust  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  nelm ; 
L  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 
Lnd  ffenerous  spirit,  when  't  is  not  frost-bit ; 
iow  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw, 
^ut  harden  M  back  whene'er  the  morning 's  raw ; 
Vith  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 
Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free, 
low  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace ! 
low  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves^  nree  Greece  I 
low  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
rhen  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet  I 
low  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine. 
¥ith  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain  I 
low  royally  show  off  m  proud  Madrid 
lis  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid  I 
^  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows, 
}y  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes, 
^^roceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  son  I 
^  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  Id^kons  on ; 
^d  that  which  Scvthia  was  to  him  of  yore 
rind  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore, 
f  et  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  vouth, 
rhy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Aruth ; 
rhou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine, 
iiany  an  old  woman,  out  no  Catherine.2 
>pain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defiles— 
ihe  bear  mav  rush  into  the  lion's  toils, 
'^atal  to  Goths  are  Xeres'  sunny  fields ; 
Think'st  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields  ? 
^tter  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 
To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir 
horaes, 

*  '*  I  have  been  over  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  is  wonder- 
ul— beati  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story,  they 
eem  tenacious  to  a  degrree,  insisting  on  the  fact— flriving  a 
late  (1308),  and  showing  a  tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and 
•artly  decayed  sarcophaflrus,  with  withered  leaves  in  it,  in  a 
rild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  once  a  cemetery,  now 
uined  to  the  very  graves.  The  situation  struck  me  as  very 
appropriate  to  the  legend,  being  blighted  as  their  love.**— 
Jvron  LdJUn^  November,  18M. 

tCane  I.  Delia  Scala,  sumamed  the  Great,  died  in  1329:  he 
nis  the  protector  of  Dante,  who  celebrated  him  as  **11  Gran 
>)mbardo.*' 
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Redeem  thy  realms  from  slaverv  and  the  knout. 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route, 

To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pure 

With  thy  foul  legions.    Spain  wants  no  manure : 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe ; 

Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 

And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fire^her  prey  ? 

Alas  I  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I  am  Diogenes,  though  iCuss  and  Hun 

Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun ; 

But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I  'd  wander 

Rather  a  worm  than  such  an  Alexander  I 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free ; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinop^ : 

Still  will  he  hold  bis  lantern  up  to  scan 

The  face  of  monarchs  for  an  ^'  honest  man.'' 

XI. 

And  what  doth  G^ul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  pha  vUra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  't  is  found. 
Hears  '^  the  lie  "  echo  for  his  answer  round  ? 
Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  '^  hear  I '' 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear ; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate, 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  'd  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot. 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  noi  ? 
Though  th&  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Ti^y  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanction'd  the  transaction. 
In  saying  eloquence  meant "  Action,  action !" 

XII. 

But  where 's  the  monarch  ?  hath  he  dined  ?  or  yet 

Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  ? 

Have  revolutionary  pat^  risen, 

And  tum'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  ? 

Have  discontented  movements  stirr'd  the  troops  ? 

Or  have  no  movements  foUow'd  traitorous  soups  ? 

Have  Carbonaro  ||  cooks  not  carbonadoed 

Each  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 

Repletion  ?    Ah  I  in  thy  dejected  looks 

I  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks  I 

G^d  classic  Louis!  is  it,  canst  thou  say. 

Desirable  to  be  the  "  Desir^  "  ? 

Why  wouldst  thou  leave  calm  Hartwell's  greem 

abode,1f 
Apician  table,  and  Horatian  ode. 
To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled. 
And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school'd  ? 
Ah  I  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones ;  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed ; 
A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd,  at  best. 
To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest, 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  Know  by  heart 
Ono-half  the  poet  s,  all  the  gourmand's  art: 
A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit, 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit;— 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee. 

X  The  emperor  Alexander;  who  died  in  1826. 

f  The  dexterity  of  Catherine  extricated  Peter  (caUed  the 
Great  by  courtesy),  when  surrounded  by  the  Mussulmans  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pruth. 

I  AccordinfiT  to  Botta,  the  Neapolitan  republicans  who, 
during  the  reign  of  King  Joachim,  fled  to  the  recesses  of  the 
Abnizzi,  and  there  formed  a  secret  confederacy,  were  the 
first  that  assumed  the  designation,  since  familiar  aU  over 
Italy,  of ''  Carbonari "  (colliers). 

Y  Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire— the  residence  of  Louis 
XVIII.  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Bmigration. 
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Ldmire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
lie  debt  of  nations :— pray,  who  made  it  high  f 

XV. 

^  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks, 

'he  new  Svmplegades— the  crushing  Stocks, 

Hiere  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 

Q  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 

'bat  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 

[ore  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose, 

Tare  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven'd  ore, 

jid  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus'  shore. 

'here  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumor  holds  the  stake, 

Lod  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 

[ow  rich  is  Britain  I  not  indeed  in  mines, 

h:  peace  or  plenty,  com  or  oil.  or  wines ; 

To  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey, 

Tor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 

tut  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 

VsiS  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 

'hose  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 

Lnd  now,  ye  kings  I  they  kindly  draw  your  own ; 

lU  states,  idl  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control, 

Lnd  waft  a  loan  '^rrom  Indus  to  the  pole.*' 

'he  banker— broker— baron* — brethren,  speed 

'o  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 

Tor  these  alone ;  Columbia  feels  no  less 

^resh  speculations  follow  each  success: 

Lnd  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 

ler  mild  percentage  from  exhausted  Spain. 

(ot  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march ; 

r  is  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  arch. 

Vo  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 

n  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land : — 

.Vo  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 

?he  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old : 

Vo  Jews — but  not  Samaritans— direct 

'be  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 

\rbat  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 

L  congress  forms  their  "New  Jerusalem," 

Vbere  baronies  and  orders  both  invite — 

)h,  holy  Abraham  I  dost  thou  see  the  sight  ? 

?hy  followers  mingling  with  these  royalswine, 

VTio  spit  not  "  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 

tut  honor  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 

Where  now,  oh.  Pope  I  is  thy  forsaken  toe  ? 

Tould  it  not  favor  Judah  with  some  kicks  ? 

)r  has  it  ceased  to  "  kick  against  the  pricks  "  ?) 

hi  Shylock's  shore  behold  tnem  stand  afresh, 

^0  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  "  pound  of  flesh." 

XVI. 

itrange  sight  this  congress  I  destined  to  unite 
lU  that 's  incongruous,  all  that 's  opposite, 
speak  not  of  the  soverei^ps— they^re  alike, 
^  common  coin  as  ever  mmt  could  strike ; 
iut  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 
lave  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings, 
ews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 
^bile  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 
There  Mettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 
'ajoles ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 
There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs  ;t 
Vnd  subtle  Greekst  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars ; 
There  Montmorenci,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters,} 
rums  a  diplomatist  of  great  6clat, 
To  furnish  articles  for  the  "  D^bats;  " 

*The  bead  of  the  Ulustrious  house  of  Montmorenci  has 
isually  been  desf^rnated  'Me  premier  baron  Chretien;**  his 
iicestor  having,  it  is  supposed,  been  the  first  nobU  convert 
0  Christianity  in  Prance.  Lord  Byron  perhaps  aUudes  to  the 
reU-known  Joke  of  Talleyrand,  who,  meeting  the  Duke  of 
•lontmorenci  at  the  same  party  with  M.  Rothschild,  soon 
ifter  the  latter  had  been  ennobled  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
s  said  to  have  begged  leave  to  present  M.  le  premier  baron 
'tti/  to  3f.  te  premier  baron  Chritien, 

^  Monsieur  Chateaubriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  au- 


Of  war  so  certain— vet  not  quite  so  sure 
As  his  dismissal  in  the  ^'  Moniteur." 
Alas  I  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err  ? 
Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister  ? 
He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again, 
^^  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer 'd  Spain.  "| 

xvn. 

Enough  of  this— a  sight  more  mournful  woos 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride. 
The  imperial  victim— sacrifice  to  pride ; 
The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy. 
The  young  Astyanax  of  modem  Troy ; 
The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen ; 
She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 
The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 
Oh,  cruel  mocKery  I    Could  not  Austria  spare 
A  daughter  ?    What  did  France's  widow  there  ? 
Her  fitter  place  was  by  Saint  Helen's  wave. 
Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
But,  no— she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 
Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain ; 
The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries. 
What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in 

vain, 
A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas  I 
Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese. 
Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort. 
To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 
But  she  appears  f    Verona  sees  her  shorn 
Of  all  her  beams— while  nations  gaze  and  moum^ 
Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 
To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime ; 

ilf  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold  ;— 
)ut  no,— their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould ;) 
She  comes  I — the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine's, 
Nor  Homer's,)— Lo !  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans  I 
Yes  I  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo. 
Which  cut  her  lord's  nalf-shatter'd  sceptre  tnrough. 
Is  offer'd  and  accepted  I    Could  a  slave 
Do  more  V  or  less  r— and  he  in  his  new  grave  I 
Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife. 
And  the  ex-empress  grows  as  ex  a  wife  I 
So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts  I 
Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are  jests  ? 

XVIII. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home. 
And  sketch  the  group — ^the  picture 's  yet  to  come. 
My  muse  'gan  weep,  out,  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kUt ! 
While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Aiderman  I 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar. 
While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  "  Claymore !  " 
To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  city  Celt, 
She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme. 
That  I  awoke— €md  lo !  it  was  no  dream  I 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause :— if  there 's  no  barm  in 
This  first— vou  'U  have,  perhaps,  a  second  "  Car- 
men.'' 

thor  in  the  minister,  received  a  handsome  compliment  at 
Verona  from  a  literary  sovereiflm:  **AhI  Monsieur  Cn  are 
you  related  to  that  Chateaubriand  who— who— who  has  writ* 
ten  mntiethingr*  i^rit  quelque  ehoee!)  It  is  said  that  the  au- 
thor of  Atala  repented  him  for  a  moment  of  his  lesritlmaoy. 

t  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  afterwards  president  of  Greece. 
The  count  was  murdered  in  September,  1831,  by  the  brother 
and  son  of  a  Mainote  chief  whom  he  had  imprisoned. 

f  The  Duke  de  Montmorenci-Laval. 

I  LFrom  Pope's  verses  on  Lord  Peterborough.] 
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ADtsn,  thou  Hill!*  where  early  Joy 

Spread  roBes  o'er  my  brow ; 
Whera  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 

With  knowledge  to- endow. 
Adieu,  my  youthful  friends  or  foes, 
PartEera  of  former  blias  or  woes; 

No  more  through  Ida's  paths  we  etxay ; 
Soon  must  I  share  the  gloomy  cell. 
Whose  ever-slumbering  inmates  dwell 

UnconBcious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  Fanes, 
Ye  spires  of  Granta's  vale, 
Where  Learning  robed  in  sable  leigns, 


Ye  tenants  of  the  classic  bower. 

On  Cama's  verdant  margin  placed, 
Adieu  I  while  memory  still  is  mine, 
For,  offerings  on  Oblivion's  shrine, 
These  scenes  must  be  effaced. 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 


His  giant  summit  rears. 
Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  je  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam  ? 
Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 
Marr's  dusky  heath,  and  Dee's  clear  wftTe, 

To  seek  a  Southern  home  P 

Hall  of  my  Sires  I  a  long  farewell- 
Yet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 
Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell. 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view : 
The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  tall. 
And  former  glories  of  thy  Ha]l,T 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note- 
But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings, 
And  sometimes,  on  ^olian  wings, 
In  dying  strains  may  float. 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot. 

While  yet  I  linger  here. 
Adieu  I  you  are  not  now  forgot, 

To  retrospection  dear. 
Streamlet  U  along  whose  rippling  sui^ 
My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge 

'  HsTTDw.  t  See  ante,  pp.  a05, 89S. 


At  noontide  beat  their  pliant  conise ; 
Plunging  with  ardor  from  the  shore, 
Thv  spruigs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  motCi 

Deprived  of  active  foree. 

And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene. 

Still  neaiwt  to  my  breast  y 
Rocks  rise  and  rivers  roll  between 

The  spot  which  passion  blest ; 
Yet,  Marv,l  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Freeh  as  in  Love's  bewitching  dream. 


And  thou,  my  Friend  !||  whose  gentle  love 

Yet  tbnils  my  bosom's  chords. 
How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 

Description's  power  of  words  I 
Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wear 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling's  t«ar. 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem ; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  auite  forgot ; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn  I 


Can  bid  Life's  pulses  beat ; 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  future  fame 
Can  wake  my  faint,  exhausted  frame, 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreaths  my  head. 
Mine  is  a  short  inglorious  race, — 
To  bumble  in  the  dust  my  face, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Oh,  Fame  I  thou  goddess  of  my  heart ; 

On  him  who  gams  thy  praise. 
Pointless  must  fall  the  Soectre's  dart, 

Consumed  in  Glory's  blaze ; 
But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth. 
My  name  obscure,  unmaik'd  my  birth. 

My  life  a  short  and  vulgar  dream : 
Lost  in  the  dull,  ignoble  crowd, 
My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud, 

My  fate  is  Lethe's  stream. 

When  I  repose  beneath  the  sod. 

Unheeded  in  the  clay. 
Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod. 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay, 
The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed. 
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By  nightly  skies,  and  storms  alone ; 
No  mortal  eve  will  deifipi  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 

Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite, 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven : 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight, 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  biffots  and  to  sects  unknown. 
Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  Throne; 

To  him  address  thy  trembling  prayer : 
He.  who  is  merciful  and  just. 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dust. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light !  to  thee  I  call; 

My  soul  is  dark  vnthin : 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  faU, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky. 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

[]a07.    FlnlpMisked,18n.] 


TO  A  VAIN  LADY. 

Ah,  heedless  girl  I  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne'er  was  meant  for  other  ears  ? 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose. 
And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears  1^ 

Oh^hou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid. 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile, 

For  all  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl  I  thy  ling'ring  woes  are  nigh. 
If  thou  believ'st  what  striplings  say  : 

Oh,  &om  the  deep  temptation  fly. 
Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast. 
The  words  man  utters  to  deceive  ? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost. 
If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amon^  thy  female  peers 
Thou  tell'st  again  the  soothing  tale. 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush. 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaze : 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 
Recounts  a  flattering  coxcomb's  praise? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit — 

Who,  thinking  heaven  is  in  her  eyes, 
Tet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit  ? 

For  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight 
These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing. 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write, 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cwfle^  if  you  prize  your  beauty's  reign  I 
^^0  jealousy  Dids  me  reprove : 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 
I  pity,  but  I  cannot;  love. 

[JiMNMry  15,  lae^.    FU-tt  pMitked,  ISSt,] 


TO  ANNE. 

Oh,  Anne !  your  offences  to  me  have  been  grievous : 
I  thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could 
save  you ; 

But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  us— 
I  look'd  in  your  face,  and  I  almost  forgave  you. 

I  vow'd  I  could  ne'er  for  a  moment  respect  you, 
Yet  thought  that  a  day's  separation  was  long ; 

When  we  met,  I  determmed  again  to  sus^t  you — 
Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was 
wrong. 

I  swore,  in  a  transport  of  young  indignation, 
With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  you: 

I  saw  you— my  anger  became  admiration ; 
And  now  idl  my  wish,  all  my  hope,  's  to  regain 
you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  conten- 
tion! 
Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  yon; 
At  once  to  conclude  such  a  fruitless  dissension. 
Be  &lse.  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I  cease  to  adore 
you  I 

fJ<MNHiry».J897.    FfnlpMi$hdd,  lam.] 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Oh,  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  de- 
creed 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dis- 
sever; 
Such  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed,— 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  for  ever. 

Your  frowns,  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'erthrown, 
Till  smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined. 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather; 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  de- 
creed 

Your  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu ; 
Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed| 

His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  you. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  SONNET 
BEGINNING, 

"  *  SAD    IS    MY  VERSE,'  YOU  SAY,  *  AND  YET  HO 

TEAR.'  " 

Thy  verse  is  "  sad  "  enough,  no  doubt : 
A  devilish  deal  more  saa  than  witty  I 

Why  we  should  weep  I  can't  flnd  out, 
Unless  for  thee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  is  one  I  pity  more ; 

And  much,  alas  I  I  think  he  needs  it; 
For  he,  I  'm  sure,  will  suffer  sore. 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it. 

Thy  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic, 
May  once  be  read— but  never  after : 

Yet  their  effect 's  by  no  means  tragic. 
Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 
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>h !  yety  if  maturity's  years  may  be  thine, 
Thouffb  /shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death, 

hi  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  shine, 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter's  breath. 

Tor  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  lightly  wave 
O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  tny  canopy  laid ; 

^hile  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  his  grave, 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  in  thy  shade. 

ind  as  he.  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  spot, 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  tread. 

[)h  1  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne'er  be  forgot : 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life's  glowing 
prime, 

Perhaps  he  has  pour'd  forth  his  young  simple  lay, 
And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  time 

Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity's  day. 

11807.    BnlpMUhed^Vm.l 


ON  REVISITING  HARROW* 

Hers  once  engaged  the  stranger's  view 
Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced ; 

Few  were  her  words,— but  yet,  though  few, 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced. 

De^ly  she  cut— but  not  erased. 
The  characters  were  still  so  plain, 

That  Friendship  once  retum'd,  and  gazed, — 
Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

Renentance  placed  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fair  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more. 

That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 

But.  an,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavor. 
Or  Friendship's  tears,  Pride  rush'd  between, 

And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever  I 

LJb/>Hw6er,  i807.] 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OF  SOUTH^ 

WELL, 

A  CARRIEB,  WHO  DIBD  OF  DRX7NKSNKB88. 

John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast. 
He  could  carry  no  more— so  was  carried  at  last ; 
For,  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 
He  could  not  carry  off,  so  he 's  now  oarrt-on. 

TO  MY  S0N4 

Those  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue ; 
Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away. 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy. 
And  touch  thy  father's  heart,  my  Boy  I 

*  Some  years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a  friend  of  the  author 
^om^ed  on  a  particular  spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a  few 
uditional  words,  as  a  memorial.  Afterwards,  on  receiving 
*ome  real  or  imagined  injury,  the  author  destroyed  the  frail 
'^ord  before  be  left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in 
w^  he  wrote  under  it  these  stanzas. 

▼  **  Whether  these  verses  are,  in  any  degree,  founded  on 
facts,  I  htkve  no  accurate  means  of  determininflr.  Fond  as 
^^  Byron  was  of  recording  every  particular  of  his  youth, 
*^  an  event,  or  rather  era,  as  is  here  commemorated. 


And  thou  canst  lisp  a  father's  name— 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same,— 
Ko  self-reproach— but,  let  me  cease— 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy  I 

Her  lowly  graye  the  turf  has  prest. 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth; 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy,— 
A  Father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy  I 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown. 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown  ? 
Ah,  no— though  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  Joy— 
A  Father  guiurds  thy  birth,  my  Boy  1 

Oh,  twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace, 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  tsice. 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run. 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy  t 

• 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire, 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire ; 
And.  wert  thou  stUl  less  dear  to  me. 
While  Helen's  form  reyives  in  thee, 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy, 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  I 


FAREWELL!  IF  EVER  FONDEST 

PRA  TER. 

Farewell  !  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  avail'd  on  hign, 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air. 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
'T  were  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh : 

Oh  I  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye. 

Are  in  thw  word— FareweUI— Farewell  I 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry; 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain, 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by. 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain. 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel: 
I  only  fiiow  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  feel— Farewell  I— Farewell  I 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOUL. 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I 

Ko  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 


would  have  been,  of  all  others,  the  least  Ukely  to  pass  un^ 
mentioned  by  him ;  and  yet  neither  in  conversation  nor  in 
any  of  his  writing  do  I  remember  even  an  allusion  to  It.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  entirely  was  all  that  he  wrote,— nuUdnir 
allowance  for  the  embellishments  of  fancy,— the  transcript 
of  his  actual  life  and  feelinsrs,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a 
poem,  so  fnU  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have  been  Indebted 
for  its  origin  to  Imaflrination  alone.**— Moorb.  But  see  post, 
Don  Juan,  canto  xvi^  stanza  Ixi. 
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LIKES  INSCRIBED  UPON  A  CUP 
FOBMED  FROM  A  SKULL* 

Stabt  not— nor  deem  my  spirit  fled; 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull, 
From  which,  unlike  a  uvinff  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaff 'd,  like  thee: 
I  died :  let  earth  my  bones  resign : 

Fill  up—thou  canst  not  injure  me ; 
The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 
Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  gods,  than  reptile's  food. 

• 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine ; 
And  when,  alas !  our  brains  are  gpne, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wme  ? 

Quaff  while  thou  canst :  another  race, 
When  thou  and  thinCi  like  me,  are  sped. 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace, 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not  ?  since  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce  V 

Bedeem'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

lNsw$l«ad  AtU^,  1809.] 


WELL!   THOU  ART  HAPPT.f 

VfEjjij  I  thou  art  h^py,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too : 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weed 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thv  husband 's  blest— and  'twill  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot: 

But  let  them  pass— Ob  I  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not  I 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favorite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it,— and  repress'd  my  sighs. 

Its  father  in  its  face  to  see ; 
But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Msury,  adieu !  I  must  away : 
While  thou  art  blest  I II  not  repine ; 

But  netfr  thee  I  can  never  stay ; 
My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

^•Lord  BTTon  flives  the  foHowliiff  account  of  this  cup:— 
'Hie  gardener.  In  digging,  discovered  a  skull  that  had  firob- 
tblj  belonged  to  some  Jolly  friar  or  monk  of  the  abbey, 
•bout  the  time  it  was  demonasteried.  Observing  it  to  be  of 
8'^t  Bile,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  a  strange 
Cuioy  seized  me  of  having  it  set  and  mounted  as  a  drinking 
^»  I  aooordingly  sent  it  to  town,  and  it  returned  with  a 
▼ery  high  polish,  and  of  a  mottled  color  like  tortoise-shelL** 
^A  few  days  before  these  lines  were  written,  the  poet  had 
been  invited  to  dine  at  Annesley.  On  the  infant  daughter  of 
'^  Musters  (formerly  Miss  Chaworth)  being  brought  into 
the  room,  he  started  involuntarily,  and  with  the  utmost  diflB- 
<^ty  suppressed  his  emotion.  To  the  sensations  of  that  mo- 
ment we  are  indebted  for  these  beautiful  stanzas. 

t  This  monument  is  still  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the 
■■'den  of  Newstead.  The  following  is  the  inscription  by 
^'^"teh  the  veiaes  are  preceded  :— 


I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 
My  heart  in  all,— save  hope,— the  same. 

Tetwaslcalm:  I  knew  the  time 
My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look : 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime— 
We  met,— and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 
Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there : 

One  only  feeling  couldst  thou  trace ; 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away  I  away  I  my  early  dream 
Bemembrance  never  must  awake : 

Oh  I  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  ? 
My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break. 

iIhvmberi,U09,] 

INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF 
A  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOO.t     • 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 

Unknown  to  glonr,  but  upheld  by  birth. 

The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe. 

And  stoned  urns  record  who  rest  below; 

When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been : 

But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 

Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 

IJnhonor'd  iaOi9,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 

Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 

While  man,  vain  insect  I  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh,  man  t  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust. 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust  I 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  smiles  hvpocrisy ,  thy  words  deceit  I 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  miffht  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 

Te  I  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 

Pass  on— it  honors  none  jrou  wish  to  mourn : 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise ; 

I  never  knew  but  one,— and  here  he  lies. 

[Newdead  AVbey,  Ntmrnber  50,  laot.l 


TO  A  LADT.l 

OK  BEINO  ASKED  MY  REASON  FOR  QT7ITTINO 
ENGLAND  IN  THE  SPRING. 

When  Man,  expell'd  from  Eden's  bowers, 
A  moment  linger'd  near  the  gate, 

"^  Near  this  spot 
Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 
Strensth  without  Insolenoe, 
Couraire  without  Ferocity* 
And  aU  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 
This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 
If  inscribed  over  human  ashes. 
Is  but  a  Just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
BOATSWAIN,  a  Dog, 
Who  was  bom  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1808, 
And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  November  18, 1806.** 
I  In  the  originaMfS.  **To  Mrs.  Musters,**  the  following  is 
an  extract  from  an  unpublished  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  writ- 
ten in  18B8,  only  three  days  previous  to  his  leaving  Italy  for 
Greece :— **Miss  Chaworth  was  two  years  older  than  myself* 
She  married  a  man  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  famCy,  but 
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I  have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply ; 
I  have  bask'd  in  the  beam  of  a  dark  rolling  eye ; 
I  have  loved !— who  has  not  ?— but  what  heart  can 

declare, 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  ? 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart 's  in  its 

spring. 
And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 
I  had  friends!— who  has  not?—- but  what  tongue 

will  avow. 
That  friends,  rosy  wine !  are  so  faithful  as  thou  ? 

The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange. 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  sunbeam— thou  never 

canst  change ; 
Thou  grow'st  old— who  does  not?— but  on  earth 

what  appears. 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its 

years? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below. 

We  are  jealous  I— who 's  not  ?— thou  hast  no  such 

alloy; 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  ei^oy. 

Then,  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  past, 
For  refuge  we  flv  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 
There  we  find— do  we  not  ?— in  the  flow  of  the  soul, 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowl. 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on  earth, 
And  Misery's  triumph  commence  over  Mirth. 
Hope  was  left— was  she  not  ?— but  the  goblet  we 

kiss, 
And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape  I  for  when  summer  is  flown. 

The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own : 

We  must  die— who  shall  not  ?— May  our  sins  be 

forgiven. 
And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY^  ON  LEAVLNO 

ENGLAND. 

'T  IS  done— and  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast, 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  freshening  blast ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  beto. 
And  could  I  see  what  I  have  seen— 
Could  I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  blest^ 
I  should  not  seek  another  zone 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

'T  is  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  miserv ; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain, 
Never  to  think  of  it  again : 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate, 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face, 
And  ev^n  in  crowds  am  still  alone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 


*  In  the  oriflriiua«  ^To 


Mr^ 


Musters. 


•t 


And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
Till  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth. 
Where  firiendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  woe ; 
But  friend  or  leman  I  have  none. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

Igo— but  wheresoe'er  I  flee, 
There 's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me; 
There 's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart. 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  mv  hopes  undone, 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  out  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene. 
Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  \e  been. 
Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with 
But  mine,  alas!  has  stood  the  blow ; 
Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 
And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Ls  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see. 
And  why  that  earlv  love  was  cross'd. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most : 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I  ^e  tried  another's  fetters  too, 
With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view ; 
And  I  would  tain  have  loved  as  well, 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

T  would  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep ; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone. 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one. 

liw.l 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

WBITTEN  OK  BOARD  THE  LISBON  PACKBT. 

Huzza!  Hodgson,  we  are  going. 

Our  embargo 's  off  at  last ; 
Favorable  breezes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvas  o'er  the  mast. 
From  aloft  the  signal 's  streaming, 
Hark  I  the  farewell  gun  is  fired ; 
Women  screeching,  tm  blasphemingi 
Tell  us  that  our  time 's  expired. 
Here 's  a  rascal 
Ck)me  to  task  all, 
Prying  from  the  custom-house ; 
Trunks  uniMicking, 
Cases  cracking. 
Not  a  comer  for  a  mouse 
'Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket, 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet. 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooringi 
And  all  hands  must  plj  the  oar; 

Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering, 
We  're  impatient,  push  from  shore. 

"  Have  a  care !  that  case  holds  liquor- 
Stop  the  boat— I  'm  sick— oh,  Lord  1  ^ 
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And  though  I  hid  thee  now  farewell, 
When  I  Dehold  that  wondrous  scene, 

Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 
Twill  soothe  to  be  where  thou  hast  been. 


STANZAS 

COMPOSED  DXJRINO  A  THUNDBR-STORM.* 

Chilis  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast, 

Where  Pindus'  mountams  nse, 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 

The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightnings,  as  they  ptarV, 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  crost, 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 
How  welcome  were  its  shade!— ah,  no  I 

T  is  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfedls, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim— 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England's  name. 

A  shot  is  fired— by  foe  or  friend  ? 

Another— t  is  to  tell 
The  mountain  peasants  to  descend, 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 

Oh !  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness  ? 
And  who  'mid  thunder-peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress  ? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road  ? 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour  I 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm ! 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wand'rinff  through  each  broken  path, 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 

Not  on  the  sea.  not  on  the  sea, 

Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone : 
Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me. 

Bow  down  my  head  alone  I 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Shroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip ; 
And  long  ere  now.  with  foaming  shock, 

Impell'd  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  long  ere  now 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Sptun ; 
'T  were  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thou 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I  now  remember  thee 

In  darkness  and  in  dread, 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

*  This  Urander-«tonn  occurred  duringr  the  niflrht  of  the  11th 
October,  1800,  when  Lord  Byron's  guides  had  lost  the  road  to 
Zita,  near  the  ran^  of  mountains  formerly  called  Pindus, 


Do  thou,  amid  the  fsAi  white  walls. 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free. 
At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 

Endear'd  by  days  gone  by ; 
To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles. 

To  me  a  single  sigh. 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  race. 
A  half-form'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace. 

Again  thou  'It  smile,  and  blushing  shun 

Bome  coxcomb's  raillery ; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  thought'st  on  one. 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  vain, 

When  sever'd  hearts  repine. 
My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and  main. 

And  mourns  in  search  of  thine. 


STANZAS 


WBITTBN  IN  PASSING  THE  AMBRACIAN  QXJLF. 

Throuoh  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen, 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actium's  coast : 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt's  queen, 
The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost. 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look. 
The  azure  grave  of  many  a  Koman ; 

Where  stem  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence  I  whom  1  will  love  as  well 

As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  hell), 

Whilst  thou  art  &ir  and  I  am  young ; 

Sweet  Florence !  those  were  pleasant  times, 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies'  eyes: 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes. 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Antonies. 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be. 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringleto  curl'd  I 

I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee. 
But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world. 

[November  lU,  J809,] 


THE  SPELL  IS  BBOKE,  THE  CHARM  13 

FLOWN! 

WRITTEN  AT  ATHENS,  JANUARY  16,  1810. 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown  I 
Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever: 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 
Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 
Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 

in  Albania.   The  ^  Florence  *'  alluded  to  was  Mrs.  8penoe< 
Smith  of  the  two  previous  poems  and  in  Childe  Harold. 
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CHORUS. 

Sons  of  Greeks  I  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe, 
Till  their  bate4  blood  shall  flow 
In  a  river  pait;  our  feet. 

Then  manfully  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke. 
Let  your  country  see  you  rising, 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages, 

Behold  the  coming  strife  I 
Hellenes  of  past  ages. 

Oh,  start  again  to  life ! 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 

Your  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me  I 
And,  the  seven-hiird*  city  seeking, 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we  're  free. 

^ns  of  Greeks,  etc. 

Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie  ? 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally  I 
Leonidas  recalling. 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling. 

The  terrible  I  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thermopylae, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  h&  country  free ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood. 
And  like  a  lion  raging. 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  etc. 


TBAN8LATI0N  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SONQy 

I  ENTER  thy  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  ana  fair  Haidle, 
Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes. 

For  surely  l  see  her  in  thee. 
Oh,  Lovely  I  thus  low  I  implore  thee. 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue, 
Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee, 

Tet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung ; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree. 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  evenr  feature. 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haid^. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 

When  Love  has  abandon'd  the  bowers ; 
Bring  me  hemlock— since  mine  is  ungrateful,  % 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 
The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 
Too  cruel  lin  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save : 
Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before, 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances. 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soulf  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  would  dispel  ? 

*  ConstaotiQople. 


Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad'st 
cherish. 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 
Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  but  false  Haid6e ! 
There  Flora  all  wither'd  reposes. 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 


me 


ON  PARTING. 

The  kiss,  dear  maid  I  thy  lip  has  left 

Shall  never  part  from  mine. 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams. 

An  equal  love  mav  see : 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gazing  when  alone ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write— to  tell  the  tale 

My  pen  were  doubly  weak : 
Oh  I  what  can  idle  words  avail. 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak? 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 

That  heart,  no  longer  free, 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show, 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 


[March,  iBtt] 


EPITAPH  FOR  JOSEPH  BLACKETT, 

LATE  POET  AKD  SHOEMAKER. 

Stranger  1  behold,  interr'd  together, 

The  souls  of  learning  and  of  leather. 

Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  all : 

Tou  11  find  his  relics  in  a  stall. 

His  works  were  neat,  and  often  found 

Well  stitch 'd,  and  with  morocco  bound. 

Tread  lightly— where  the  bard  is  laid 

He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made ; 

Tet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole. 

With  verse  immortal  as  his  sole. 

But  still  to  business  he  held  fast, 

And  stuck  to  Phoebus  to  the  last. 

Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a  fellow 

Was  only  ^^  leather  and  prunella  "  ? 

For  character— he  did  not  lack  it ; 

And  if  he  did,  't  were  shame  to  ''Black-it." 

[MaUa,  Ma$  B,  JBlt\ 


FAREWELL  TO  MALTA. 

Adieu,  ye  joys  of  La  Valettel 
Adieu,  sirocco,  sun,  and  sweat  I 
Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  entered ! 
Adieu,  ye  mansions  where— I  've  ventured  I 
Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs ! 
(How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  swears!) 
Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  failing ! 
Adieu,  thou  mob  forever  railing! 
Adieu,  ye  packets— without  letters  I 
Adieu,  ye  fools— who  ape  your  betters  1 
Adieu,  thou  damnMest  quarantine. 
That  gave  me  fever,  and  the  spleen  I 
Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  iSirSy 
Adieu  his  Excellency's  dancers ! 
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Adieu  to  Peter— whom  no  fault 's  in, 
But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltzing ; 
Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  graces  I 
Adieu  red  coats,  and  r^der  faces  I 
Adieu  the  supercilious  air 
Of  all  that  strut  "  en  mUitairel " 
I  go— but  Grod  knows  when,  or  why, 
To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky. 
To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 
As  bad— but  in  a  different  way. 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu. 
Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue  I 
While  either  Adriatic  shore. 
And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more, 
And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners, 
Proclaim  you  war  and  women's  winners. 
Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is, 
And  take  my  rhyme— because  t  is  ^^  gratis." 

And  now  I  've  got  to  Mrs.  Eraser, 
Perhaps  you  thmk  I  mean  to  praise  her— 
And  were  I  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 
A  line— or  two— were  no  hard  matter, 
As  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter: 
But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine, 
With  lively  air,  and  open  heart, 
And  ftohion's  ease,  without  its  art 
Her  hours  can  gayly  fflide  along, 
Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  oh,  Malta !  since  thou  'st  got  us. 
Thou  little  military  hothouse  I 
I  '11  not  offend  with  words  uncivil, 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  devU, 

5ut  only  stare  from  out  my  casement, 
nd  ask,  for  what  is  such  a  place  meant  ? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook. 
Betum  to  scribbling,  or  a  book. 
Or  take  my  physic  while  I  'm  able 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label), 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver, 
And  bless  the  gods— I  've  got  a  fever. 


TO  DIVES. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

Unhappy  Dives  I  in  an  evil  hour 

'Gainst  Nature's  voice  seduced  to  deeds  accurst  I 

Once  Fortune's  minion,  now  thou  feel'st  her  power ; 

Wrath's  vial  on  thy  lofty  head  hath  burst. 

In  Wit,  in  Grenius.  as  in  Wealth  the  flrst, 

How  wondrous  bright  thy  blooming  mom  arose  I 

But  thou  wert  smitten  with  th'  unha^ow'd  thirst 

Of  Crime  unnamed,  and  thy  sad  noon  must  close 

In  scorn,  and  solitude  unsought,  the  worst  of  woes. 

imt    FSrMpubUthed,J88g,^ 


ON  MOORSrS  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCE, 
OR  FARCICAL  OPERA. 

Good  plays  are  scarce. 

So  Moore  writes  farce : 
The  poet's  fame  grows  brittle— 

We  knew  before 

That  LiUle  's  Moore, 
But  now  't  is  Moore  that 's  little. 

[September  U,  1811,    first  pubHthed,  1880.] 

^  Mr.  Francis  Hodgrson  (not  then  the  Reverend).  See  cmU^ 
p.  427,  and  also  Life  of  Byron. 

t  Lord  Byron,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  bearing-  the  exact 
date  of  these  lines,  viz.,  October  11, 1811,  writes  as  follows  :— 
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EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND* 

IN  ANSWEB  TO  SOHB  LINES  EXHORTINO  THE  ATJ- 
THOB    TO    BE    CHEERFUL,    AND    TO    " 
CARE." 

Oh  I  "  banish  care  "—such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  thy  revelry! 
Perchance  of  miney  when  wassail  nigh 
Renew  those  riotous  delights. 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  *^  banish  care.'' 
But  not  in  mom's  reflecting  hour. 
When  present,  past,  and  ftaure  lower. 
When  all  I  loved  is  chauffed  or  gone. 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one. 
Whose  every  thought— but  let  them 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold. 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere, 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 
Thy  ioys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 
Speiak— speak  of  anything  but  love. 

'T  were  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear ; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail. 
But  mine  has  suffered  more  than  well 
'T  would  suit  philosophy  to  tell. 
I  've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride, — 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side,^ 
Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore, 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled, 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child ; — 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain ; 
And  /  have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Return 'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave. 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  smve ; — 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  oeen  mine^ 
And  show'd,  alas  I  m  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 

But  let  this  pass— I  '11  whine  no  more, 
Nor  seek  asain  an  eastern  shore ; 
The  world  befits  a  busy  brain, — 
I  'U  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeedin^r  year. 
When  Britain's  "  May  is  m  the  sere," 
Thou  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 
Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times; 
Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 
Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men's  praise ; 
One,  who  in  stem  ambition's  pride. 
Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside ; 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age, 
Him  wilt  thoii  A^not/T— and  knowing  pause. 
Nor  with  the  effect  forget  the  cause. 

lA'ewtlead  Abbe^,  (kt  Uy  JS21 
Iiirttptiblitked,189a.} 


TO  THTRZA.i 

Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 
And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said, 


**  I  have  been  a^n  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have  lost  one 
very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times:  but  *I  have  almost  forrot 
the  taste  of  grief,'  and  'supped  full  of  horrors,*  till  I  have 
become  callous;  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an  event  irtikshi 


OCCASIONAL   PIECES. 


By  all,  save  one,  perchaDce  foivot. 
Ah  I  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 

Bymany  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

I>ivlded,  yet  beloved  in  vain ; 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee, 

To  bid  us  meet— no— ne'er  agpeiin. 

Could  this  have  been— a  word,  a  look, 
That  softly  said, "  We  part  in  peace," 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook, 
With  fointer  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart, 

Once  long  for  mm  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  ? 

Oh  I  who  like  him  had  watch 'd  thee  here 
Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glazing  eye. 

In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  ai)pear. 
When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh. 

Till  all  was  past  I    But  when  no  more 
'T  was  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe. 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er. 
Had  flow'd  as  fastr— as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers, 
Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away. 

Affection's  mingling  tears  were  ours? 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  miff  ht  understand ; 
The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand ; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined. 

That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore ; 
Those  eyes  inroclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind. 

Even  Passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice. 
When  prone,  unnke  thee,  to  repine ; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice. 
But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine ; 

The  pledge  we  wore— I  wear  it  still. 
But  where  is  thine  ?— Ah  I  where  art  thou  ? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill, 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now  I 

Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

1  would  not  wish  thee  here  again ; 

But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere. 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  oliss, 

TO  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me— too  early  taught  by  thee  I 
To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 

On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me ; 
It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven  I 

L0oeo6er  11, 18U,^ 


AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WOE* 

Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe  I 
Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain. 


fl^e  yean  ago,  would  have  bowed  my  head  to  the  earth/* 
Seyerai  years  after  the  seiieB  of  poems  on  Thyna  were  writ- 
ten. Lord  Byron,  on  being  asked  to  whom  they  referred,  by 
A  person  in  whose  tendemeos  he  never  ceased  to  confide.  r&> 
fitted  to  answer,  with  marks  of  painful  agitation,  such  as 

28 


Or  I  must  flee  from  hence— for,  oh ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days— 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas  I 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaze. 

On  what  I  am— on  what  I  was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead  I 
Yes,  Thyrzal  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust  I  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  hearti 

'T  is  silent  all  I— but  on  my  ear 

The  well-remember'd  echoes  thrill ; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear. 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 
Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  tvrill  shake; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  {r^ntle  tone, 
Till  consciousness  will  vamly  wake     - 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrzal  wakinff  as  in  sleep. 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep. 

Then  tum'd  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath, 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish 'd  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 

L/>aoMNft<r#,  1811.1 

ONE  STBUOOLE  MORE,  AND  lAMFBEE. 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 
From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain ; 

One  last  long  siffh  to  love  aikl  thee, 

'  Then  back  to  Dusy  life  again. 

It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 
With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 

Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 
What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
I  '11  be  that  light,  immeaning  thing 

That  smiles  witi)  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear. 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here; 

Thou  'rt  nothing— all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  I 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath. 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill : 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely  stilll 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night       ' 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  ^Egean  wave, 
"  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  "— 

Alas,  it  gleam 'd  upon  her  grave  I 

rendered  any  further  recurrence  to  the  subject  impossible. 
The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  conclusion.  Tb0 
five  f oUowlnflr  pieces  are  all  devoted  to  Thyna. 

*  **  I  wrote  this  a  day  or  two  a^ro,  on  hearinir  a  song  of 
former  day8.*'~Iior(i  Byron  to  ilfr.  Bodpton,  December  8, 1811. 
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The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee ! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  a^^ain  to  me, 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 

[Admory,  I8if .] 


IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF 

MEN. 

If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade. 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade : 
And  now  that  sad  and  suent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 
And  Sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  spisak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee. 
And,  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile, 

Unfaithful  to  thy  memory : 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine; 
I  would  not  fools  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  whoUy  thine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaff 'd, 

It  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care ; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
I  'd  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  drowned  a  single  thought  of  thee. 

For  wert  thou  vanished  from  my  mind. 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  r 
And  who  would  tnen  remain  behind 

To  honor  thine  abandoned  Urn  ? 
No,  no— it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfill : 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

T  is  meet  that  I  remember  still. 

For  well  I  know,  that  such  had  been 

Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
Unmoum'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene. 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou : 
And.  oh  I  I  feel  in  that  was  given 

A  blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  thee. 

[MarehlU^iaU,} 


Tet  precious  seems  each  shatter'd  part, 
And  every  fr^ment  dearer  grown. 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  his  own. 

[March  10, 18U,] 


FROM  THE  FBENCH. 

.^lOLB,  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes; 
She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her 
rhymes. 


LINES  TO  A  LADY  WEEPINQ.f 

Webp,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 

Ah  I  happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  fathejjs  fault  away  I 

Weep— for  thy  tears  are  Virtue's  tears- 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles ; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles  I 

IMiutK  iiit.l 


THE  CHAIN  I  GAVE. 

FBOM  THB  TTJBKISH. 

The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view, 
The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound ; 

The  heart  that  offer'd  both  was  true. 
And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 

These  gifts  were  charm'd  by  secret  spell, 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well. — 
Alas  I  they  could  not  teach  thee  tnine. 

That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link. 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch ; 

That  lute  was  sweet— tilTthou  couldst  think 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver'd  in  his  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter'd  too ; 
The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 

'TIS  past— to  them  and  thee  adieu- 
False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute. 


ON  A  COBNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 

BROKEN* 

IlTj-tated  Heart  I  and  can  it  be. 

That  thou  shouldst  thus  be  reni  in  twain  ? 
Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 

Alike  been  all  employ'd  in  vain  ? 


*  We  know  not  whether  the  reader  should  understand  the 
comeUan  heart  of  these  lines  to  he  the  same  with  that  of 
which  some  notices  are  given  at  p.  32S. 

t  This  impromptu  owed  its  birth  to  an  on  dit,  that  the  late 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  burst  into  tears  on  hearing  that 
the  Whigs  had  found  it  impossible  to  put  together  a  cabinet, 
at  the  period  of  Mr.  Perceval's  death.  The  ministerial  prints 
laved  for  two  months  on  end,  in  the  most  foul-mouthed 


LINES  WBITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF 
OF  ''THE  PLEASUBES  OF  MEMOBT.'' 

Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee, 
My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong  I 

As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 
In  turn  thy  converse  and  thy  song. 

But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 
By  Friendship  ever  deem'd  too  nigh. 

And  "  Memory  "  o'er  her  Druid's  tombt 
Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die, 

vituperation. of  the  poet,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him— the 
Morning  Post  even  announced  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Lords—*'  and  all  this,**  Lord  Byron  writes  to  Mr.  Moore,  **as 
Bedreddin  in  the  Arabian  Nights  remarks,  for  making  a 
cream  tart  with  pepper:  how  odd,  that  eight  lines  should 
have  given  birth,  I  reidly  think,  to  eight  thousand  I** 

t  The  reader  will  recall  Collins*s  exquisite  lines  on  thetomfe 
of  Thomson :  ^  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  Ues,'*  etc 
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'^  Trae— true— that  lonrers  at  once  our  mounting 

IHide ; " 
But  lo  I — ^the  papers  print  what  you  deride. 
"  'T  is  ours  to  look  on  you— you  hold  the  priae," 
T  is  tvoenty  mdntas^  as  they  advertise  I 
"  A  double  blessing  your  rewards  impart  "— 
I  wish  I  had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart. 
"  Our  twofold  feeling  owns  its  twofold  cause," 
Why  son  and  I  both  beg  for  your  applause. 
"  when  in  your  fostering  beams  you  bid  us  live," 
My  next  subscription  list  shall  say  how  much  you 

give! 

VERSES  FOUND  IN  A  8UMMEB  HOUSE 
AT  HALES-OWEN* 

When    Dryden's    fool,   "unknowing   what   he 

sought," 
His   hours    in   whistling   spent,   "  for  want  of 

thought,"  t 
This  ^iltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 
Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence ; 
Did  modem  swains,  possess'd  of  Cymon's  powers, 
In  Cjrraon's  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 
Th'  offended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 
These  fair  green  walks  disgraced  by  infamy. 
Severe  the  fate  of  modem  fools,  alas  I 
When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they  pass* 
Like  noxious  reptiles  o^er  the  whiten 'd  wall. 
The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  they  crawl. 


BEMEMBEB  THEE!  REMEMBER  THEE! 

Bbkehber  thee  I  remember  thee  I 
Till  Lethe  quench  life's  burning  stream, 

Remorse  and  shame  shall  cling  to  thee. 
And  haunt  thee  like  a  f  evemh  dream  I 

Bemember  thee  I    Ay,  doubt  it  not. 

Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  thee : 
By  neither  shalt  thou  be  forgot. 

Thou  faiae  to  him,  thon fiend  to  me  1 1 


TO  TIME. 


TnnE  I  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 

The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly, 
Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring. 

But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die- 
Hail  thou  I  who  on  my  birth  bestow'd 

Those  boons  to  all  that  kaoYr  thee  known ; 
Tet  better  I  sustain  thy  load. 

For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 

I  would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given ; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  couldst  spare 
All  that  I  loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  Joy  or  rest,  on  me 
Thy  future  fils  shall  press  in  vain : 

I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee, 
A  debt  already  pidd  in  pain. 

Tet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief ; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power : 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Betards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

*  In  Wtrwickshlre.  t  See  Cjmon  and  Iphiffenla. 

t  A  ladf  actuated  by  Jealousj  caUed  on  Lord  Byron.   His 
^"f^^V  was  from  borne;  but  flndln«r  ''Yatbek"  on  tbe 


Injpy  I  Ve  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow ; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light. 
But  could  not  add  a  night  to  woe ; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark. 
My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky ; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 
To  prove  thee— not  Etemity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  art 
A  blank ;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse. 

Through  each  dulTtedious  trifling  part, 
Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

YThich  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed : 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown. 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon— a  nameless  stone. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVX 

SONG. 

Ah  I  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt. 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh. 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 
I  faint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew; 
Alas  I  I  find  them  poison^  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Whicn  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire. 
Tour  hearts  shall  bum,  your  hopes  expire. 

A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  siHing ; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare 
I  bum,  and  feebly  fiutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  have  loved^  and  loved  in  vain. 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain. 
The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance, 
The  lightning  of  Love's  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deem'd  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 
Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life !  ah,  tell  me  why 

That  pouting  lip,  and  alter'd  eye  ? 

My  bird  of  love  I  my  beauteous  mate  I 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  ? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  overflow : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  woe  ? 
My  bird  I  relent :  one  note  could  give 
A  charm  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain. 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults— while  mine  is  brea&ing. 

table,  tbe  lady  wrote  in  tbe  first  page  of  tbe  volume  tbe 
words  ^Bemember  me r*  Byron  immedlatttly  wrote  «lider 
tbe  ominous  warning  tbese  two  i 
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Four  me  the  poison ;  fear  not  thou  I 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now : 
I  've  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day. 
And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingenng  slay. 

My  wounded  soul,  mv  bleeding  breast, 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ? 
Alas  I  too  late,  I  dearly  know 
That  Joy  is  harbinger  of  woe. 


THOU  ABT  NOT  FALSE,  BUT  THOU 

ART  FICKLE. 

Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle, 
To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought; 

The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 

'T  is  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest, 

Too  well  thou  lov'st— too  soon  thou  leavest. 

The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises, 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 
But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises. 

Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet,— 
When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly, 
It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 

To  dream  of  Joy  and  wake  to  sorrow 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  love  or  live ; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow, 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forarive. 

That  cheated  us  in  slumber  omv, 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely. 

What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision. 
But  truest,  tonderest  passion  warm'd  ? 

Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition ; 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charm'd  ? 

Ah  I  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming. 

And  ail  thy  chBoige  can  be  but  dreaming  I 


ON  BEING  ASKED   WHAT  WAS  THE 
''OBIQIN  OF  LOVE.'' 

Thb  "  Origin  of  Love  I  "—Ah,  why 

That  cruel  question  ask  of  me. 
When  thou  mayst  read  in  many  an  eye 

He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee  ? 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know: 
My  heart  forebodes,  my  fears  foresee. 

He  '11  linger  long  in  silent  woe ; 
But  Uve— untu  I  cease  to  be. 


BEMEMBEB  HIM  WHOM  PASSION'S 

POWEB. 

Remembbb  him  whom  passion's  power 

Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 
Bemember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye, 

Too  much  invited  to  be  bless'd : 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh, 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  repressed. 

Oh  I  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Yet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue. 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame, 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong, 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 
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Think  that,  whatever  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued: 

I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now. 
Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  GrodI  that  we  had  met  in  time. 
Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime, 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee  I 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore, 
From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past  I 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er, 
Oh  I  may  such  trial  be  thy  last. 

This  heart,  alas  I  perverted  long, 
Itself  destroy 'd  might  there  destroy; 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng. 
Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  joy. 

Then  to  the  things  whose  bliss  or  woe. 
Like  mine,  is  wild  and  worthless  all. 

That  world  resign— such  scenes  forego. 
Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  falL 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness. 
Thy  soul  ftom  long  seclusion  pure ; 

From  what  even  here  hath  pass'd.  may  guess 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

Oh  I  pardon  that  implorine  tear. 
Since  not  by  Virtue  shea  in  vain. 

My  ftenzy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear ; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be. 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet; 

Tet  I  deserve  the  stem  decree, 
And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet. 

Still,  had  I  loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine ; 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part. 
As  if  its  guilt  had  made  tnee  mine 


ON  LOBD  THUBLOW'S  POEMS. 

When  Thurlow  this  danm'd  nonsense  sent 

ghope  I  am  not  violent), 
or  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

And  since  not  ev'n  our  Rogers'  praise 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could 
Wliy  wotdd  they  let  him  prmt  his  lays  ? 


« 
« 


« 
« 


« 


« 


* 
* 


• 
« 


To  me.  divine  Apollo,  grant— oh  I 
Hermilda's  first  and  second  canto, 
I  'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

And  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining. 

My  own  and  others'  bays  I  'm  twining— 

So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 


it 


TO  LOBD  THUBLOW. 

**  I  lay  my  brmnob  of  laurel  down. 
Then  thus  to  form  ApoUo's  crown 
Let  every  other  brin^  his  own." 

Lord  2Tki4rIoic*«  Una  U>  Mr. 

I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  doton." 


Thou  "  lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down  I" 
Why,  what  thou  'st  stole  is  not  enow; 

And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own. 
Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou  ? 
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Keep  to  thyself  thy  wither'd  bough, 
Or  send  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne : 

Were  justice  done  to  both,  I  trow. 
He  'd  haye  but  little,  and  thou— none. 

"  Then  thu8  to  form  Apollo'^a  crovon,^^ 

A  crown !  why,  twist  it  how  you  will, 
Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town. 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow  lodgers, 
They  '11  tell  you  Phoebus  ffave  his  crown, 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers. 

'*  Lei  every  other  bring  his  otim." 

When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried, 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wonders. 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent 's  immarried. 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders ; 
When  Tones  and  Whigs  cease  to  auarrel, 

When  CasUereagh's  wife  has  an  heir. 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel. 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare. 


TO  THOMAS  MOOBE. 

▼KirTEN  THE  EVENING  BEFORE  HIS  VISIT  TO 
MR.  LEIOH  HUNT  IN  HORSEMONQBR-LANE 
GAOL,  MAT  19,  1813. 

Oh,  you,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Anacreon,   Tom    Little,   Tom    Moore,  or  Tom 

Brown,— 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  most 

brag. 
Your  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Two-penny  Post 

Bag; 
«««««««  « 

But  now  to  my  letter— to  yovfrs  't  is  an  answer— 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir. 
All  readjr  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  sponge  on 
(Accordmg  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon- 
Pray  Phoebus  at  len^h  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgmgs  within  the  same  palace  I 
I  suppose  that  to-mght  you  're  engaged  with  some 

codgers, 
And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  haye  deserted  Sam  Rogers ; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  haye  nearly  my  death 

got, 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Heath- 
cote; 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the 

Scurra^ 
And  you  '11  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamurra. 


IMPBOMPTU,  IN  BEPLY  TO  A  FBIENB. 

When,  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits. 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high. 
And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits. 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  Alls  the  eye ; 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  silent  cell. 

VSeplen^ber,  1815.] 


SONNET,  TO  QENEVBA. 

Thine  eyes'  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair. 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 
From  contemplation— where  serenely  wrought. 

Seems  Sorrow's  softness  charm 'd  from  its  despair- 


Haye  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air. 
That— but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought — 
1  should  haye  deem'd  thee  doom'd  to  earthly  care. 
With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colors  blent, 

When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  bom 
(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent). 
The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw  the  mom- 
Such  seenrst  thou— but  how  much  more  excellent  I 
With  nought  Remorse  can  claim— nor  Virtue 

scorn.  [December  17,  JS18.] 


SONNET,  TO  THE  SAME. 

Thy  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  woe. 
And  yet  so  loyely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow: 

And  dazzle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes— but,  oh  I 
While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  g^sh, 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush. 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heayen's  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending, 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 
Aboye  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
I  worship  more,  but  cannot  loye  thee  less. 

{Deeember  17, 181S,] 


FBOM  THE  POBTUQUESE. 
"tu  mi  chamas." 

In  moments  to  delieht  deyoted, 
"  My  life! "  with  tenderest  tone,  you  cry; 

Dear  words  I  on  which  my  heart  had  doted, 
If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 

To  death  eyen  hours  like  these  must  roll, 
Ah !  then  repeat  those  accents  neyer : 

Or  change  "  my  life ! "  into  "  my  soul  I " 
Which,  like  my  loye,  exists  for  eyer. 

another  version. 

You  call  me  still  your  life,— Oh  I  change  the  word- 
Life  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  sigh : 

Say  rather  I  'm  your  soul ;  more  just  that  name, 
For,  like  the  soul,  my  loye  can  neyer  die. 


THE  DEVIL'S  DBIVE; 

AN  UNFINISHED  RHAPSODY. 

The  deyil  return 'd  to  hell  by  two. 

And  he  stay 'd  at  home  till  fiye ; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  raqo(U^ 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  Irish  stew. 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew— 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

"  And,"  quoth  he,  "  I  '11  take  a  driye. 
I  walk'd  in  the  moming,  I  '11  ride  to-ni^ht ; 
In  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight, 

And  I  '11  see  how  my  fayorites  thriye. 

"  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  ?  "  quoth  Lucifer  then— 

"  If  I  follow'd  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men^ 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  furnish 'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed ; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may. 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach 'd  away. 
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niat  race  is  gone— but  still  their  children  breaUie, 
knd  glorv  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath : 
)^er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine, 
Ijid.  England !  add  their  stuboom  strength  to  thine. 

Ke  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free, 
t  now  t  is  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee  I 
[)h !  pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran's  claim. 
But  give  support— the  world  hath  given  him  rune  I 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led— 
VTho  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguished  sod 
IHiere  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 
To  us  bequeath— t  is  all  their  fate  allows— 
rhe  sireless  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouse : 
She  on  high  Albvn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancnoly  j^aze. 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes. 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm ; 
While,  sad,  she  cnants  the  solitary  song, 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tames  long— 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  (Doronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave  I 

Tis  Heaven'— not  man— must  charm  away  the 
woe. 
Which  bursts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow ; 
Tet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  t^ur 
Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear ; 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thomless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  heaA ; 
May  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care. 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir. 

FRAQMJBNT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOMAS 

MOOBE. 

"What  say  J  ?  "—not  a  syllable  further  in  prose ; 
I  'm  your  man  "  of  all  measures,"  dear  Tom— so 

here  goes  I 
Here  goes,  for  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  sum)orters,  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 

flood, 
We  are  smother'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud. 
Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown 'd  in  a  heap, 
And  Southey 's  last  Paean  has  pillow'd  his  sleep ; 
That"  Felo  de  se  "who, half  dnmk  with  his  malm- 
sey. 


man  saw. 

The  papers  have  told  you.  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses. 
The  fStes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Busses,— 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Het- 

man, — 
And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the  great 

man. 
I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party,— 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanor  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  we  are  used  to  quite  different  graces, 
♦         ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  Czar's  look,  I  own,  was  much  brighter  and 

brisker, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
-mere  breeches  whisk'd  round,  in  a  waltz  with  the 

Jersey, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  Majesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited. 


CONDOLATOBY  ADDBES8 

TO  SABAH,  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY,  ON  THE  PRINCE 
regent's  returning  her  picture  to  MRS. 

lUSJS. 

When  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord. 
Whom  servile  Bome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorr'd, 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  bust, 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave,  or  just ; 
What  most  admired  each  scrutinizing  eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantry  ? 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  that  wondering  air? 
The  thought  of  Brutus— for  his  was  not  there ! 
That  absence  proved  his  worth,— that  absence  fix*d 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmix'd ; 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure, 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fiir  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  fbrm,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze. 
Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness, 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  render'd 

less: 
If  he,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  father's  crown,  and  of  his  wits, 
If  his  corrupted  eye,  and  wither'd  heart. 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  to  part ; 
That  tasteless  shame  be  kis^  and  ours  the  grief 
To  gaze  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
Tet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts. 
We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose  ? 
A  ffarden  with  all  flowers— except  the  rose ; — 
A  fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream ; 
A  night,  with  every  star,  save  Dian's  beam. 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be, 
That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee; 
And  more  on  that  recall 'd  resemblance  pause, 
Than  all  he  ahoUl  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine. 
With  all  that  v  irtue  asks  of  Homage  thine : 
The  symmetry  of  youth— the  grace  of  mien — 
The  eye  that  gladdens — and  the  brow  serene ; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair, 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehcid  more  than 

fair! 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  speU  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 
But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view. 
These  are  not  lessen 'd,  these  are  still  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard's  sight; 
And  those  must  wait  till  ev'ry  charm  is  gone, 
To  please  the  paltry  h^art  that  pleases  none;— 
That  dull  com  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envious  dimness  pass'd  thy  portrait  by; 
Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  Freedom*^  loveliness,  and  thine* 

VAmgnm,  I8XA.1 

TO  BEL8HAZZAB. 

BelshazzarI  from  the  banquet  turn, 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fullness  fall ; 
Behold  I  while  yet  before  thee  bum 

The  graven  words,  the  glowing  walL 
Many  a  despot  men  miscall 

Crown'd  and  anointed  from  on  high ; 
But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all— 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 

Grol  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow- 
Gray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them; 

Youth's  garlands  misbecome  thee  now. 
More  than  thy  very  diadem, 

Where  thou  hast  tarnish 'd  every  gem : — 
Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by, 
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Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev'n  slaves  contemn ; 
And  learn  like  better  men  to  die  I 

Oh  I  early  in  the  balance  weigh 'd, 

And  ever  light  of  word  ana  worth. 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay'd, 

And  left  thee  but  a  mass  of  earth. 
To  see  thee  moves  the  scomer's  mirth: 

But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth^ 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


XLEGIAC  STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
SIB  PETEB  PABKEB,  BABT* 

There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 
A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 
And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O'er  Ocean's  heavins  bosom  sent : 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie, 
All  earth  becomes  their  monument  I 

A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page, 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue : 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 
Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  sound ; 

While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Wortti 
The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not. 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot  ? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  ? 

And,  gallant  Parker  I  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  faU,  th^  fame  shall  be; 

And  early  valor,  glowmg,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 

In  woe.  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 
And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less  ? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish 'd  name  ? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness, 

While  Grief's  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame. 

Alas  I  for  them,  though  not  for  thee. 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more ; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be. 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 

[OeUbtr,  1824]. 


STANZAS  FOB  201810. 

**  O  Laohnrmarum  f  one,  tenero  sacros 
Ducenttum  ortus  ez  anlmo :  quater 
Felix  I  in  imo  qui  Boatentem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympha,  sensit.** 

Obay*8  Poemcrto. 

Thebe  '8  not  a  Joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it 

takes  away. 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's 

dull  decay ; 

*  Thid  gallant  officer  fell  In  August,  1814,  in  hlis  twenty- 
ninth  year,  whilst  commanding,  on  shore,  a  party  belonging 
to  hia  ship,  the  Moaelaua,  and  ftnimatinfl'  them  in  storming 
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'T  is  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  ake, 

which  fades  so  fast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  ym^ 

itself  be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 

happiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  o- 


The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  poiiiti 

in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  ahall  nerer 

stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  dei£b 

itself  comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dreaa 

its  own: 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our 

tears. 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  ^  is  when 

the  ice  appears. 

Though  wit  mav  flash  from  fluent  lipe,  and  mirtiL 

distract  the  breast, 
Throuffh  midnight  hours  that  3rield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest ; 
'T  is  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  min'd  tmret 

wreathe. 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  uA 

gray  beneath. 


Oh,  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,— or  be  what  I  hi^ 

been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  manja 

vanish'd  scene : 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  l»ackiafc 

though  they  be, 
So  'midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those  tears 

would  flow  to  me. 


STANZAS  FOB  MUSIC. 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughten 

With  a  magic  like  thee ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing. 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming. 
And  the  lull'd  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 

Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep; 
Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving. 

As  an  infant's  asleep : 
So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 
To  listen  and  adore  thee : 
With  a  full  but  soft  emotion. 
Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


ON  NAPOLEON'S  ESCAPE  FBOM  ELBl 

Once  ftdrly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 
Taking  towns  at  his  liking^d  crowns  at  hisleisoiti 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Faris  he  goes. 
Making  balls  for  the  ladies,  and  hews  to  his  foes. 

the  American  oamp  near  Baltimore.    He  was  Lord  Byno^ 
first  oousin ;  but  they  had  never  met  since  boyhood. 
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ODE  FBOM  THE  FBENCH. 

I. 

Wb  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo  I 
Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain  bedew ; 
There  ^  was  shed,  but  is  not  sunk— 
Risinff  from  each  gory  trunk, 
Like  the  water-spout  from  ocean. 
With  a  strong  and  growing  motion- 
It  soars,  and  mingles  in  the  air, 
With  that  of  lost  Labedoy^re— 
With  that  of  him  whose  honorM  grave 
Contains  the  '^  bravest  of  the  brave." 
A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows, 
But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose ; 
When  *ti8  full  'twill  burst  asunder— 
Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder, 
As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder- 
Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning 
As  o'er  heaven  shiJl  then  m  bright'ning  1 
Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 
By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 
Show'ring  down  a  fiery  flood, 
Taming  rivers  into  blood. 

n. 

The  Chief  has  fUlen,  but  not  by  you, 

Vanquishers  of  Waterloo  I 

When  the  soldier  citizen 

Sway'd  not  o'er  his  fellow  men — 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 

Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son — 

Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated, 
Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting. 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King  ? 
Then  he  fell :— so  perish  all, 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall  I 

III. 

And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume,* 
Whose  resilm  refused  thee  ev'n  a  tomb ;  f 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding. 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears, 
Who  thv  blood-bought  title  bears. 
Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks. 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks. 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing, 
Shone  and  shiver'd  fast  around  thee— 
Of  the  fote  at  last  which  found  thee : 
Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow  ? 
Once— as  the  Moon  swa^^  o'er  the  tide, 
It  roU'd  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 
Through  the  smoke-created  mght 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight, 
The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest's  ascendency— 
And  as  it  onward  rolling  rose. 
So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 

*  **  Poor  dear  Murat,  what  an  end  t  His  white  plume  used 
to  be  a  lallylnir-point  In  tattle,  Uke  Henry  the  Fourth's.  He 
f^'iiflod  a  oonfesBor  and  a  bandaflre ;  so  would  neither  suffer 
Uj  soul  nor  body  to  be  bandaged.'*— Byrtm  Leitien, 

T  Marat's  remains  are  said  to  have  been  torn  from  the 
Wive  and  burnt. 

^  ^^klng  of  politics,  as  Oaleb  Quotem  says,  pray  look  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  *  Ode  on  Waterloo,*  written  in  the  year 
Wi  and,  oomparlnff  it  with  the  Dulce  de  Herri's  catastrophe 
hiJ8n,teUmeif  Ihavenot  asffood  aright  to  the  oharaoter 


There,  where  death's  brief  pang  wasquickest, 
And  tne  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 
Strew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest — 
(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 
Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest- 
Victory  beamine  from  her  breast  ?) 
While  the  broken  line  enlar^g 

Fell,  or  fied  along  the  plam ; 
There  be  sure  was  Murat  charginj^  I 
There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  ogam  I 

IV. 

O'er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march, 
Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arch- 
But  let  Freedom  rejoice. 
With  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 
But,  her  hand  on  her  sword. 
Doubly  shall  she  be  adored ; 
France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  "  moral  lesson  "  dearly  bought— 
Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne. 
With  Capet  or  Napoleon  I 
But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 
Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause- 
Freedom,  such  as  Grod  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven. 
With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth, 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth; 
With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 
Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand ; 
Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water. 
In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter  I 

V. 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
And  the  voice  of  mankind. 
Shall  luise  in  communion — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  ? 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued— 
Man  may  die— the  soul 's  renew'd : 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Fr^om  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bounding  spirit — 
When  once  more  her  nosts  assemble. 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble- 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet.t 


FBOM  THE  FRENCH. 

Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief  ,3 

Sever'd  from  thy  faithful  few  ? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warrior's  grief. 

Maddening  o'er  that  lone  adieu  ? 
Woman's  love,  and  friendship's  zeal. 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me— 
What  are  they  to  all  I  feel. 

With  a  soldier's  faith  for  thee  ? 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul! 

First  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now : 
Many  could  a  world  control; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 


of  *  VaUHy*  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitagerald  and 
Coleridge?— 

*■  Crimson  tears  will  f  oUow  yet  ;* 

and  have  they  not  Y^—Byron  Letters,  18990. 

I  **  All  wept,  but  particularly  Savary,  and  a  Polish  offloer 
who  had  been  exalted  from  the  ranks  by  Buonaparte.  He 
dung  t6  his  master's  knees ;  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Keith, 
entreating  permission  to  accompany  him.  even  in  the  moss 
menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be  admitted.*' 
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[appy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
tf  the  volcanoes,  and  their  mountain  torch : 
L  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contained ; 
'crests  were  set  on  fire— but  hour  by  hour 
?bey  fell  and  faded— and  the  crackling  trunks 
Ixtinguish'd  with  a  crash— and  all  was  black. 
!1ie  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Vore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
?he  (lashes  fell  upon  them ;  some  lay  down 
Ind  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
ilieir  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ; 
Lnd  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
Yith  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 
rhe  pall  of  a  past  world ;  and  then  a^^in 
^ith  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 
Ind  gnash 'd  their  teeth  and  howl'd :  the  wild  birds 

shrieked, 
Vjid,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 
knd  flap  their  useless  wings ;  the  wildest  brutes 
!)ame  tame  and  tremulous ;  and  vipers  crawl'd 
ind  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 
flissing,  but  stingless— they  were  slain  for  food : 
ind  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more, 
[)id  glut  himself  again : — a  meal  was  bought 
iV'ith  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
jorginff  himself  in  gloom :  no  love  was  left ; 
ill  earth  was  but  one  thought— and  that  was  death 
Immediate  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
3f  famine  fed  upon  sdl  entrails — men  . 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 
rhe  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devoured : 
Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
Ajid  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish 'd  men  at  bay, 
rill  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws :  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan, 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress— he  died. 
The  crowd  was  fomish'd  by  degrees ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 
And  they  were  enemies ;  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  bi^  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage :  they  raked  up. 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Theur  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects— saw,  and  shriek 'd,  and  died— 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.    The  world  was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless— 
A  lump  of  death— a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths ; 
Ships  sailoriess  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal;  as  they 

dropp'd. 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge— 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air. 
And  the  clouds  perish 'd  I    Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them— She  was  the  Universe. 


CHUECHILL'S  GRAVE: 

A  FACT  LITERALLY  RENDERED. 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 


The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 

With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  ouiet  stone, 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown, 
Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  ask'd 

The  Gajxlener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  tasked 
Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century. 
And  thus  he  answer'd— "  Well,  I  do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pil^ms  so ; 
He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave." 
And  is  this  all  ?  I  thought,— and  do  we  rip 

The  veil  of  Immortality,  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honor  and  of  lij^ht 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight, 
So  soon,  and  so  successless  ?    As  I  said, 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 
For  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay, 
Whose   minglings   might    confuse    a    Newton's 
thought. 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one. 
Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers :— as  he  caught 

As  ^  were  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 
Thus  spoke  he,—"  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 
You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb. 
Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day. 
And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 
To  pay  him  honor,— and  myself  whatever 

Your  honor  pleases ;  "—then  most  pleased  I  shook 

From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  't  were 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently :— Ye  smile, 
I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones  I  all  the  while, 
Because  my  nomely  phrase  the  truth  would  telL 
You  are  the  fools,  not  I— for  I  did  dwell 
With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften 'd  eye, 
On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily. 
In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame — 
The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Titan  I  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality. 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense ; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain. 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show. 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  skjy 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan!  to  thee  the  strife  was  eiven 

Between  the  suffering  and  the  will. 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kiU; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 
And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 
Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate, 
Befused  tnee  even  the  boon  to  die : 
The  wretched  gift  eternity 
Was  thine— and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 
All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 
The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee. 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 
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And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance, 
And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled, 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind ; 
But  baflSea  as  thou  wert  from  high, 
Still  in  thv  patient  energy, 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 
Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  irom  a  pure  source; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destinv ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence : 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself—and  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concentred  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

CoiTLD  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years 

To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 

I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 

Between  their  outworn  banks  of  withered  flowers. 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now— until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides.    *    *    *    * 

What  is  this  Death  ?— a  quiet  of  the  heart  ? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision— what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me. 
And  being  so— the  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haimt  us  horn  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrances  our  hours  of  rest. 

The  absent  are  the  dead— for  they  are  cold, 
And  ne^er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold : 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,— or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea ; 
It  may  b^  both— but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under-earth  inhabitants— are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  P 
Or  have  they  their  own  language  ?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being  ?— darken 'd  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ?— Oh,  Earth  I 
Where  are  the    past? — and  wherefore  had  they 

birth? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors— and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thjr  surface ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave, 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 
And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.  *  ♦  ♦  » 

IDiodaU,  Jiify,  J8W.] 
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SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

Rousseau- Voltaire— our  Gibbon— and  DeStaS* 
Leman  I  these  names  are  worthy  of  thv  shore. 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these  I  wert  thoa  i» 
more. 

Their  memorv  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all, 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous ;  but  bv  tka 

How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty  I  do  we  feel. 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea. 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal. 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real ! 


A   VEBT  MOUBNFUL  BALLAD 

ON  THE  SIEOE  AND  CONQUEST  OF  AT.HAMA,* 

WMeh^  in  the  Arabic  lanauaae,  is  to  the  fdttowina  purfwrt 

The  Moorish  Kins  rides  up  and  down. 
Through  Granada^s  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  hegoes. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Albania's  city  fell : 
In  the  fire  the  scroU  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse. 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurrin^r  in. 

Woe  IS  me,  Alhamal 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gain'd. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar. 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall'd  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

Out  then  spake  an  a^  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
"  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh.  King  ? 
What  may  mean  this  gfathering  r  " 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

"  Friends  I  ye  have,  alas  I  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow, 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold. 
Have  obtain'd  Alhama's  hold." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alf^ui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 

*  The  effect  of  the  original  boUad— which  existed  both  Ib 
Spanish  and  Arabic— was  such  that  it  was  forbidden  to  bt 
euDg  by  the  Moors,  on  pfUn  of  death,  within  Granada. 
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'^  Gk>od  King !  thou  art  justly  served, 
Good  King  ithis  thou  hast  deserved. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

"  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour. 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  CJordova  the  Chivalry. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

*^  And  for  this,  oh.  King  I  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement : 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm, 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

"  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe. 
He  must  perish  by  the  law ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won. 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

Fire  flashed  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes, 
The  Monarch's  wrath  b^ram  to  rise. 
Because  he  answer'd,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

^^  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings :  ''— 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler.  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

Moor  Aljbqui  I  Moor  Alfaqui  I 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be. 
The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seized, 
For  Alhama's  loss  displeased. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

'*  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth  I 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know. 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

^'  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs. 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys: 
And  if  the  King  his  land  nath  lost, 
Tet  others  mayliave  lost  the  most. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

^'  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives; 
One  what  l)est  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fame. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

**  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour. 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower ; 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay. 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day.'' 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  sever'd  from  the  trunk  his  head ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  with  speed 
T  was  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep: 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 


And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls; 
The  King  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 


TBANSLATION  FROM  VITTOBELLL 

ON  A  NUN. 

Sonnet  oompoeed  In  the  name  of  a  tether,  whoee  daughter 
had  recently  died  shortly  after  her  marriage ;  and  addreaied 
to  the  father  of  her  who  had  lately  taken  the  veiL 

Of  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired, 
Heaven  made  us  happy,  and  now,  wretched  sires ; 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  desires, 
And  gazing  upon  eiiherJ^th  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  extinguish 'd,  soon— too  soon—expires: 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired, 
Etemid  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  rrom  out  the  jealous  door, 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
Mavst  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  more : 

I  to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies. 
Bush,— the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I  pour, 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock--but  none 
replies. 


STANZAS  FOB  MUSIC. 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that  thy  Grod  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  tuif  of  thy  tomb  I 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be  I 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom, 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  test : 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  V 


STAirZAS  FOB  MUSIC. 

They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past^ 
And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  blctfi' 

They  rose  the  flrst— they  set  the  last ; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 

Was  once  our  only  Hope  to  be, 
And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 

Hath  melted  into  Memory. 

Alas!  it  is  delusion  all : 
The  future  cheats  us  from  afar. 

Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall. 
Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are- 


TO  THOMAS  MOOBE. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 

But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here 's  a  double  health  to  thee  I 
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EPISTLE  FBOM  MB.  MUBBAT  TO  DB. 

POLIDOBL 

Dkab  Dootob.  I  have  read  your  play, 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way.— 
Paiges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels. 
And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels 
With  tears,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grie^ 
Afford  hysterical  relief 
To  shatter'd  nerves  and  qnicken'd  pulses, 
Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

I  like  your  moral  and  machinery ; 
Your  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery; 
Tour  oialogue  is  apt  and  smart ; 
The  play's  concoction  full  of  art : 
Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries, 
All  stab,  and  every  body  dies. 
In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  vary  thing  to  near  and  see: 
And  for  a  piece  of  publication, 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion . 
It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 
To  merits  in  themselves  ostensilde, 
But— and  I  grieve  to  speak  it— plays 
Are  drugs— mere  drugs,  sir— now-a-days. 
I  had  a  neavy  loss  by^^  lianuel,"— 
Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual,— 
And  Sotheby,  with  his ''  Orestes '' 

eniich,  l^  the  bv,  the  author's  best  Is), 
as  lain  so  very  long  on  hand, 
That  1  despair  of  all  demand. 
I  've  advertised,  but  see  my  books. 
Or  only  watch  my  diopman's  looks  ;— 
Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber, 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

There's  Byron  too.  who  once  did  better. 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  sort  of —it 's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama : 
So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  (s, 
I  think  he 's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 
In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t'other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste;  excuse  each  blunder; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder  I 
My  room 's  so  full— we  've  Gifford  here 
Beading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere. 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  partides 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

The  Quarterly- Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review  I 
A  smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  what ^but,  to  resume : 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room— 
The  room  -s  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 
Crabbes,   Campbells,   Crockers,  Frieres,  and 

Wards, 
And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits  :— 
Mv  humble  tenement  admits 
Afi  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent.. 
From  Mr.  Hammond  to  D^  D^t. 


A  party  dines  with  me  to-day, 
ilcleve] 


AH  clever  men,  who  make  their  way : 
Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pan^. 
They  're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance- 
Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  France  I 
Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away  ;— 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play : 


Sorry,  sir,  but  I  cannot  deaL 
Unless  t  were  acted  by  O'NeiU. 
My  hands  so  full,  my  head  so  busy, 
I'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dizzy ; 
And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry. 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

John  Mubbay. 

[AmgtuI,  if  17.] 


EPISTLE  TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
You're  in  a  damn'd  hurry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto;* 
But  (if  they  dont  rob  us) 
You  11  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 

Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmanteaiL 

For  the  Journal  vou  hint  of. 
As  ready  to  print  off. 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commend  it; 
But  as  yet  I  have  wnt  off 
The  devil  a  bit  of 

Our  **  Beppo :  "—when  copied,  1 11  send  it. 

Then  you  Nre  *  *  *  ♦'s  Tour,— 
Nogreat  things,  to  be  sure,— 

You  could  hardly  hefAn  with  a  less  work; 
For  the  pompous  rascallion. 
Who  dont  neak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  guessworiL 

You  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  *'  Spence  "  and  his  gossip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  EpisUcNcraft. 
With  the  new  '*  Fvtte^'  of  "  Whtotiecraft," 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  you  *ve  G^eneral  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  on. 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master, 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlish. 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a  disaster. 

For  the  man,  '*  poor  and  shrewd,"t 
With  whom  you  'd  conclude 

A  compact  without  more  delay. 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice; 

But  idease,  sir,  to  mention  your  pay. 


*  The  fourth  oanto  of ''  Chlide  Harold." 

29 


TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 

Stbahan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the  times. 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs. 

My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb. 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come ; 
Thou  printest  all— and  sellest  som^-> 

My  Murray. 

Upon  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterlv  is  seen,— 
But  where  is  thy  new  Magazine, 

My  Murray  ? 

Along  thy  sprucest  bookshelves  shine 
The  wor&  thou  deemest  most  divine — 
The  "  Art  of  Cookery,"  and  mine. 

My  Murray. 

t  Vide  TOUT  letter. 
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STANZAS* 

CoiJiJ>  Love  forever 
Bun  like  a  river, 
And  Time's  endeavor 

Be  tried  in  vain- 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure ; 
And  like  a  treasure 

We  'd  hug  the  chain. 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dvinff, 
And,  form'd  for  nyiujg, 

Love  plumes  his  wmg; 
Then  for  this  reason 
Let 's  love  a  season ; 
Bat  let  that  season  be  only  Spring. 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted, 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted, 

Expect  to  die; 
A  few  years  older, 
Ah  I  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh  I 
When  link'd  together. 
In  evenr  weather. 
They  pluck  Love%  feather 

From  out  his  wing- 
He  11  stay  forever, 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the  Spring, 

Like  Chiefs  of  Faction, 
His  life  is  action— 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign. 
Obscures  his  gloiv, 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 
Stifi.  still  advancing, 
Witn  banners  glancing. 
His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  move  on — 
Bepose  but  cloys  him, 
Betreat  destroys  him, 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover  I 
Till  years  are  over, 
And  then  recover, 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing. 
With  wrath  and  ndling. 

All  hideous  seem — 
While  first  decreasing, 
Tet  not  quite  ceasing. 
Wait  not  till  teasing 

AH  passion  blight : 
If  once  diminishxl 
Love's  reien  is  finish 'd — 
Then  part  in  friendship— and  bid  good-night. 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy : 
You  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated, 
Tour  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. 


Tour  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces— 
The  same  fond  faces 

As  through  the  past : 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors, 
Beflect  but  rapture— not  least  though  last. 

True,  separations 

Ask  more  than  patience ; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen  I 
But  yet  remaining. 
What  is 't  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning, 
Beat  'gainst  their  prison  ? 
Time  can  but  clov  love, 
And  use  destroy  love : 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys— 
Ton  Tl  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter. 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 


Liti».1 


ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

Hebe's  a  happy  new  year  I  but  with  reason 

I  beg  you  11  permit  me  to  say- 
Wish  me  mimy  returns  of  the  wuMny 

But  as/eu7  as  you  please  of  the  day. 

[JoiNiaryffiiMl] 


EPITAPH  FOB   WILLIAM  PITT. 

With  death  doom'd  to  grapple, 
Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 

Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 


*  **  Byron  had  been  painfully  excited  by  some  oiroumBtances 
which  appeared  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  imme- 


EPIQRAM. 


In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 
Win.  Cobbett  has  done  well : 

Ton  visit  him  on  earth  again, 
He  11  visit  you  m  hell. 


[Jamiary,  JSIO.] 


STANZAS. 


When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home, 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neighbors ; 

Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Bome^ 
And  get  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  labors. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan, 

And  IS  always  as  nobly  requited ; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  Vou  can. 

And,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,  you  'U  get  koighted. 

[Nttvembm-t  1890,] 


EPIQBAM. 


The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay. 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull ; 

Each  tugs  it  a  different  way. 
And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull. 

diately  quit  Italy ;  and  in  the  day  and  the  hour  that  he  wrot« 
the  Bonff  was  laboring  under  an  access  of  fever." 
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Because  if  a  live  doff ,  H;  is  said, 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  livt  lord  must  be  woixh  two  dead. 

My  Murray. 

And  if.  as  the  opinion  goes, 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose,^ 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those, 

My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm'd, 
So,  if  you  loiIZ,  I  Bha'nt  be  shamm'd. 
And  if  you  toon't,  you  may  be  danm'd. 

My  Murray.* 


THE  IBI8H  AVATAEA 

**  And  Ireland,  like  a  buttnadoed  etophant,  kneeUiiff  to 
aelTe  the  paltry  ridar.**— Oubbav. 

Ebb  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave. 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o'er  the 
tide, 
liOl  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave. 
To  the  long-cherish'd  isle  which  he  loved  like  his 
— bridel 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone. 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could 
pause 
For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won. 
Which  betray'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept  not 
her  cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o'er  his  rags. 
The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate 's  no  more. 

And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless 
crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore— where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a  moment  to  saze  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth ; 

Tears  &11  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from  his 
hands, 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth. 

But  he  comes  I  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes! 

Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roU'd  from  the  waves ; 
Then  receive  mm  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes. 

With  a  legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves  I 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore. 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  p»rt— 
But  long  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him 
o'er! 
Gould  the  green  in  his  Aol  be  transferr'd  to  his 
heart  t 

Could  that  long-wither'd  spot  but  be  verdant  again. 

And  a  new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise- 
Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 
chain. 
And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the 
skies. 

Is^madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now? 
^Were  he  Grod— as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay. 
With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow— 
23ach  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

^'^Otti'taeoept  jour  oourteous  offer.  These  matten  muit 
^•Ranted  with  Mr.  Doiurlas  Klmialrd.  He  ia  mj  trustee, 
mamaaof  honor.  To  him  jou  can  state  all  your  meroan- 
we  reasons,  which  you  ml^ht  not  like  to  state  to  me  person- 
fUj.  suoh  as  'heavy  season '—* flat  imbUc '— ' don*t  gooff'— 

'<''<>«hlp  writes  too  much  '-*  won't  take  advice '— *  decUning 
Popolarity '— '  deduction  for  the  trade '— '  make  very  little  '— 

(«>>«»Uyk)ae  by  him'— 'pirated  edition'— 'foreign edition' 


Ay,  roar  in  his  train !  let  thine  orators  lash 
Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride- 
Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  mdignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied. 

Ever-glorious  Grattan  I  the  best  of  the  good  I 
So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest ! 

With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued. 
And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possess'd. 

Ere  TuUv  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 
Though  unequall'd,  preceded,  the  task  was  be- 
gun— 

But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the  tomb 
Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  ontl 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute. 

And  corruption  shrunk  scorch'd  from  the  glance 
of  his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme  I  Back  to  despots  and  slaves  I 
Feasts  furnish 'd  by  Famine  I  rejoicings  by  Fain  I 

True  freedom  but  vouoomu^  while  shiverv  stiU  rove*, 
When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  chain* 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendor  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 

Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo  I  Erin,  thy  lord  I 
Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing,  his  blessingB 
denied! 

Or  tf  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last. 
If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clav. 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wrin^  forth  be  class'd 
With  what  monarchs  ne'er  give,  but  as  wolves 
yield  their  prey  ? 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature ;  a  king's  is  to  reign^ 
To  reignl  in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 

The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain. 
From  CsBsar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  aespisedl 

Wear,  Fingal.  thy  trapping!  0'Ck>nnell,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments !   I9t8  /  /  /  and  thy  country 
convince 
Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame. 
And  ttiat  *•*'  Hal  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest  yowng 
prince!" 

Will  thy  yard  of  blue  ribbon,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  ? 

Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 
The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with 
hymns? 

Ay !  *'  Build  him  a  dwelling ! "  let  each  give  his 
mite! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen  I 
Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  unite— 

And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poor-house  and  prison  I 

Spread-HSpread,  for  Yitellius,  the  roval  repast. 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stufl'd  to  the  gorge ! 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors  call'd 
"George!" 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  tiQ  they  groan! 
Till  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of 
woe! 


—*  severe  oritioisma,*  eto.,  with  other  hints  and  howla  for  aa 
oration,  which  I  leave  Doiurlaa.  who  is  an  orator,  to  answer.** 
^Lord  Bunm  to  Mr,  Ifurroyt,  August  23,  ISO. 
f  ^The  enclosed  lines,  as  you  wiU  directly  perceive,  are 

written  bj  the  Bev.  W.  L.  B .   Of  course  it  is  for  Mm  to 

deny  them  if  thej  are  not"— Xont  Buron  to  Mr,  Moor€%  Sep* 
tember  17,  IflU. 
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TO    THE  C0VNTE88  OF  BLES8INGT0N. 

Tod  have  ftsk'd  for  a  reiae :— the  requeet 
In  a  rhvmer  t  were  stranse  to  deny; 

But  my  Hlppocrene  was  but  my  breast, 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  diy. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  bo  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  toncrne, 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  sbeu. 

I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire. 
And  the  hard  in  my  bosom  is  dead : 

What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire, 
And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head. 

Myllfe  is  not  dated  by  years- 
There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough ; 

And  there  is  not  a  fu|Tow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

X<et  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 

To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 
Pot  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 

The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love  1 

Hydays  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  miits  of  love  are  goi 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  1 


•  **Tliliiiioniliia  Lord  Brmncaiiie  fram  Mb  bedrooin  Into 
th«  aiartiDeiit  where  Colonel  Btanhope  and  loine  friendi 
wai«  ■aambled,  and  lald  with  ■  amlle^'  You  wen 
tnc.  Um  other  d>r,  that  I  never  write  mn;  poetry 


The  Ore  that  on  my  bosom  prays 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 

A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  Jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  t  is  not  tAiM— and  t  Is  not  fur^— 

Such  thoughts  should  sh^e  my  sonl,  nor  nc 
Where  gloiy  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  hie  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  I 
The  Spartan,  home  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  mora  free. 

Awaket  (not  Greece— she  ia  awake  I] 

Awake,  my  roirit  I    Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  I 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 
Unworthy  manhood!— unto  thee 


If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  to^  Uvt  t 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here :— up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  I 

Seek  ont^-less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest. 


ti  mj  btrtbdar.  end  I  have  Juit  llnlthed  lomatUng,  whttdi.  I 
thick,  1b  better  than  what  I  uauallr  write.'  He  then  pro- 
duoed  theae  noble  and  affeotlnff  vema."— Conrr  Oamhl 


K  tX>IK  or  nSAGCBB. 


DON  JUAN. 


IX. 
He  that  itBtvym  his  lamelB  for  posteritf 

(Who  does  not  often  daim  the  bright  reTersioo) 
Has  geoerall  J  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 

Being  only  injured  bj  his  own  assertion ; 
And  alUioogh  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 

Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion, 
The  migor  part  of  sach  appellants  go 
To—God  knows  where— for  no  one  else  can  know. 

X. 

If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues^ 

Milton  appealed  to  the  ATenger,  Tlme^ 
If  Time,  the  ATenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 

And  makes  the  word  '<  Miltonic"  mean  ""wMm^}' 
He  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  sool  in  songs, 

Nor  torn  his  yetf  talent  to  a  crime; 
Be  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  land  the  Son, 
Bat  dosed  the  tynmt-hater  he  begun. 

XI. 
Think^st  thou,  eoold  he— the  blind  Old  Man— arise 

lake  Samuel  from  the  grare,  to  freeze  once  more 
The  blood  of  mcHiarchs  with  his  prophedei^ 

Or  be  aliye  again— again  all  hoar 
inth  time  and  trials,  and  those  hdpless  eyes. 

And    heartless  daughters    worn — and   pale*— end 
poor; 
Would  he  adore  a  sultan?  As  obej 
The  intellectual  eunuch  Oastlereagh? 

XIL 
Gold-blooded,  smooth*fiu^  pladd  miscreant  I 

Dabbling  its  sleek  joung  hands  in  Erin's  gore, 
And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant. 

Transferred  to  goige  upon  a  sister  shore. 
The  Yulgarest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want, 

With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more^ 
To  lengthen  fetters  bj  another  fix'd. 
And  ofier  poison  long  already  mix^d. 

xm. 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase, 

IneiBd>l7 — ^legitimately  yile, 
Tbat  even  its  grossest  flattereri  dare  not  praise^ 

Nor  foes— all  nations— condescend  to  smile, — 

*  **Pale,  bat  not  oadayeroas :  '*~Mttton's  two  elder  dangb- 
teiB  are  said  to  bave  robbed  him  of  his  books,  besides  dieat- 
inff  and  plagalnff  him  in  the  eoonomj  of  bis  bouse,  etc,  etc 
His  feeUngs  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  and  a 
loholar,  most  bave  been  singulariy  painfuL  Haylej  for- 
flfUyssweUasaptly  compares  him  to  Lear.   See  part  third. 


Nor  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blaie 

From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceasdess  toil. 
That  turns  and  turns  to  giye  the  world  a  notioD 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 

XIV. 

A  bungler  CTen  in  its  disgusting  trade. 
And  botching,  patching,  leaying  still  behind 

Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid, 
States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confined. 

Conspiracy  or  OongresB  to  be  made- 
Cobbling  at  manades  for  all  mankind — 

A  tinkering  slaye-maker,  who  mends  old  chain% 

With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 
If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind. 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  h 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  Berre,  and  bind, 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  CTen  men  may  fil^ 
Eutrt^us  of  its  many  masters,t — blind 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit» 
Feariess— because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ioe^ 
Its  Teiy  courage  stagnates  to  a  Tioe. 

XVL 

Where  shall  I  turn  me  not  to  vim  its  bondi^ 

For  I  will  never  fed  them ; — Italy ! 
Thy  late  reviTing  Boman  soul  desponds 

Beneath  the  lie  this  State-thing  breathed  o^er  th< 
Thy  danking  diain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  wounds^ 

HsTO  Toioes— tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  has  sUtcs— allies— kings— armies  still. 
And  Southey  lires  to  sing  them  very  ilL 


XVIL 
Meantime — Sir  Laureate — I  proceed  to  dedicate^ 

In  honest  simple  rene,  this  song  to  you. 
And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  predicate^ 

'T is  that  I  stUl  retain  my  ''buff  and  blue;" 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 

Apostasy 's  so  fashionable,  too. 
To  keep  one  creed 's  a  task  grown  quite  herculean; 
Is  it  not  so^  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian  7  % 

Vm  ici,  September  16, 1818. 

life  of  Milton,  bj  W.  Hayley  (or  Hailey,  as  spelt  tn  tbe  edi- 
tion before  me). 

t  For  tbe  obaraoter  of  Eutropios,  tbe  eunuob  and  minister 
at  tbe  court  of  Aroadius,  see  Gibbon. 

1 1  allude  not  to  mj  friend  Landor's  bero,  tbe  traitor  Ckmnt 
I  Julian,  but  to  Gibbon's  hero,  vulgarly  yolept'*  Tbe  Apostate. 


tt 
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CANTO    I. 


DON  JUAN. 


ion  Jttan/ 


CANTO  THE  FIBST. 


I. 

I  WANT  a  hero :  an  uncommon  wimt, 

When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a  new 
one, 
Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant, 

The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one ; 
Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  vaunt, 

1 11  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan~ 
We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime. 
Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. 


>  Begiin  at  Venloe,  September  6;  finished  November  1, 
1818. 

t  Admiral  V emon,  who  served  with  oonsiderablo  distinc- 
tion in  the  navy*  partioolariy  in  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello, 
died  in  1767. 

*  Second  son  of  Georve  11^  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Dettinflren  and  Fontenoy,  and  still  more  so  at  that 
of  Culloden,  where  he  defeated  the  Chevalier,  in  1740.  The 
duke,  however,  obscured  his  flame  by  the  cruel  abuse  which 
he  made,  or  suffered  his  soldiers  to  make^  of  the  victory.  Ho 
died  in  1766. 

*  General  Wolfe,  the  brave  commander  of  the  expedition 
against  Quebec  terminated  his  career  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, whilst  fighting  against  the  French  in  1760. 

*  In  1760,  Admiral  Lord  Hawke  totally  defeated  the  French 
fleet  equipped  at  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England.  In  1766 
he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  died,  full 
of  honors,  in  178L 

*  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  gained  the  victory 
of  Minden.  In  176S,  he  drove  the  French  out  of  Hesse.  He 
diedinlTOe. 

'  Son  of  the  third  duke  of  Rutland— signalised  himself  in 
1746,  on  the  invasion  by  Prince  Charles;  and  was  constituted. 
In  1750,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Germany.  He 
died  in  1770. 

*  An  Rngllsh  general  officer  and  dramatist,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  defence  of  Portugal,  in  1708,  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  America  by  the  capture  of  Tlcon- 
deroga ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  with  his  army, 
to  General  Gates.    Died  in  17B8. 

*  Second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  partially  engaged,  in  1778,  the  French 
fleet  off  Ushant,  which  contrlved^o  escape :  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence, tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  honorably  acquitted. 
He  died  in  1780. 

>^  Lord  Howe  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions  dur- 
ing the  American  war.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
war,  he  took  the  command  of  the  itng»«|h  fleet,  and,  bringing 
the  enemy  to  an  action  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1704,  obtained 
a  splendid  victory.    He  died  In  1790. 

u  Bamave,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  in  1701  appointed  president  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  he  was 
sent  to  conduct  them  to  Paris.  He  was  guillotined,  Novem- 
ber, 1708. 

>*  Brlssot  de  Warville,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  published  sev- 
eral tracts,  for  one  of  which  he  was,  in  1784,  thrown  into  the 
Bastlle.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  1789.  He  was  led  to  the  guil- 
lotine, October,  1708. 

"  Condoroet  was,  in  1702,  appointed  president  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  Having,  in  1708,  attacked  the  new  Consti- 
tution, he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  he  was 
on  the  following  morning  found  dead,  apparently  from  poi- 
son.  His  works  are  collected  In  twenty-one  volumes. 
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n. 

Yemon,'    the    hutcher    Cumberland,'     Woife.^ 
Hawke.* 
Prince  Ferdinand,*  Granby,*  Burgoyne,*  Keppd* 
Howe,« 
Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 
And  fiU'd  their  edgn-poets  then,  like  Wdleokf 
now; 
Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  monarchs  atalk, 
Followers  of   fame,   ''nine  farrow"    of   t^ 
sow: 
France,  too,  had  Buonaparte  and  Dumourier 
Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 


ni. 

Bamaye,"  Brissot."  Condorcet."  Mirabean,^ 
Petion,>»  Clootz  »  Danton,"  Marat,"  La  Fayette," 

Were  French,  ana  famous  people,  as  we  know ; 
And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 

Joubert,*  Hoche,"  Marceau,"  Lannes,*  I>efiux,* 
Moreau,* 
With  many  of  the  military  set. 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times. 

But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 


^*  Mirabeau,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  promotaa 
of,  and  actors  in,  the  French  revolution,  died  in  ITBL 

>*  Petion,  mayor  of  Paris  in  1791,  took  an  active  put  In  t^ 
imprisonment  of  the  king.  Becoming,  in  ITOa,  an  ot|)e^  of 
suspicion  to  Robespierre,  he  took  refuge  in  the  d^tartaiBil 
of  the  Oalvados;  where  his  body  was  found  In  a  field,  hsif 
devoured  by  wolves. 

M  John  Baptlste  (better  known  under  the  appeUation  of 
Anacharsis)  Cloots.  In  1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  NatioDal  Otn- 
vention,  he  described  himself  as  ^the  orator  of  the  hnma 
race."  Belnir  suspected  by  Robespierre,  he  was,  in  17M,  coe- 
demned  to  death.  On  the  scaffold  he  begged  to  be  decapitBted 
the  last,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  observations  nawrintini  to 
the  establishment  of  certain  principles,  while  the  beads  of 
the  others  were  falling ;  a  request  obligingly  complied  with. 

>v  Danton  played  a  very  important  part  during*  the  fizft 
years  of  the  French  revolution.  After  the  fkll  of  the  kii«, 
he  was  made  Minister  of  Justice.  His  violent  meamres  kd 
to  the  bloody  scenes  of  September,  1798.  Being  draiomiced 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  ended  his  career  on  the  gui- 
lotlne,  in  17M. 

M  This  wretch  figured  among  the  actors  of  the  KMi  of 
August,  and  in  the  assassination  of  September,  1TB.  In  Msr, 
1798,  he  was  denounced,  and  delivered  over  to  the  rerolatkB- 
ary  tribunal,  which  acquitted  him ;  but  his  bloody  career  was 
arrested  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  in  the  peraon  of  Chsr- 
lotte  Oord6. 

>«0f  aU  these  ""ftunous  people,"  the  general  was  Oe  IsK 
survivor.   He  died  in  18M. 

*^  Joubert  distinguished  himself  at  the  engagements  of 
Laono,  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Oava,  Montebello,  BlvoU«  and 
especially  in  the  TyroL  He  was  afterwards  opposed  to  Sn- 
waiTOW,  and  was  kiUed,  in  1790,  at  NovL 

^  In  1790,  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ireland,  and  sailed  in  December  from  Breit: 
but,  a  storm  dispersing  the  fleet,  the  plan  fSUed.  After  Ui 
return,  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Mouse;  but  died  suddenly,  in  September,  17VT,  it  vai 
supposed  of  poison. 

**  General  Marceau  first  distinguished  hJmwfAf  in  Ia  Ves- 
d6e.  Hewaskilledbyarifle-ballatAlte^irohen.  Seeoatt. 
p.  27. 

"  Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  distinguished  himself  it 
Millesimo,  Lodi,  Aboukir,  Acre,  Montebello,  Austerlitz,  Jcsa, 
Pultusk,  Preuss,  Bylau,  Friedland,  Tudda,  Saiagoasa,  Ecb- 
muhl,  and,  lastly,  at  Baling;  where,  in  May,  ISOBi,  he  vtf 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot. 

X  At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battles  of  CbebrcM 
and  of  the  Pyramids,  Desaix  displayed  the  greatest  biavciiT- 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Marengo,  i«t 
as  victory  declared  for  the  French. 

*  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  repubUcao  ges- 
erals.    In  1818,  on  hearing  of  the  reverses  pf  Napoteoo  is 
Russia,  he  Joined  the  allied  armies.   He  was  struck  bysoui- 
I  non-ball  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  In  1818. 


3ANTO    I. 


DON  JUAN. 


IV.-XV. 


IV. 

NTelson  'was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war. 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  tum'd ; 
rhere  's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 

'T  is  with  our  hero  quietly  inum'd ; 
Because  the  army 's  grown  more  popular. 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concem'd ; 
Besides^  the  prince  is  all  fbr  the  land-service. 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

V. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon 
And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 

A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none ; 
JSut  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page. 

And  so  have  been  forgotten : — ^I  condemn  none. 
But  can't  find  anv  m  the  present  age 

Fit  for  my  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one) ; 

So,  as  I  said,  1 11  take  my  friend  Don  Juan. 

VI. 

Most  epic  poets  plunge  ^'  in  medias  res  " 
(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road), 

And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please. 
What  went  before— by  way  of  episode. 

While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease, 
Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode. 

Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern. 

Which  serves  the  nappy  couple  for  a  tavern. 

VII. 

That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine— 
My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning ; 

The  regularity  of  my  design 
Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  worst  of  sinning, 

And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line 
(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 

Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father, 

And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you  'd  rather. 

VIII. 

In  SeviUe  was  he  bom,  a  pleasant  city. 
Famous  for  oranges  and  women— he 

IVho  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity. 
So  says  the  proverb— and  I  quite  agree; 

Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 
Cadiz  perhaps— but  that  you  soon  may  see  ;-^ 

Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 

A  noble  stream,  and  cidl'd  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 

His  other's  name  was  Jose— Don,  of  course, 
A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 

Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  bloody  he  traced  his  source 
Through  the  most  Grothic  gentlemen  of  Spain ; 

A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse, 
Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again. 

Than  Jose,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 

Begot— but  that 's  to  come Well,  to  renew : 

X. 

His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 
For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

*  Professor  Felnaffle,  of  Baden,  who.  In  1812,  under  the 
wpeoial  patronage  of  the  ^  Blues,"  delivered  a  oourse  of  leo- 
tures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Mnemonics. 

t'^Lady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  oould  never  express 
them :  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  was  only  good  by  accident. 
Her  letters  were  always  euigmatloal,  often  unintelligible. 
She  was  governed  by  what  she  caUed  fixed  rules  and  princi- 
ples squared  mathematically.'*— 0|/rtm  Jitters. 

t  Sir  Samuel  Rommy  lost  his  lady  on  the  20th  of  October, 
tnd  committed  suicide  on  the  2d  of  November,  1818.— *' But 
there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should  not 
o^^  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  Romilly  shifered,  who  was 
one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  was  doing  his  worst  to 
^Qifoot  my  whole  ftoiily,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoma— when. 


In  every  Christian  language  ever  named, 
With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone  : 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed. 
And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan, 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 

In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

XI. 

Her  memory  was  a  mine :  she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope, 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part, 
She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's 
copy; 

For  her  Feinagle's  were  an  useless  art,* 
And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop— he 

Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 

That  which  adom'd  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez.t 

XII. 

Her  favorite  science  was  the  mathematical. 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity. 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic 
aU, 
Her  serious  sayings  darken'd  to  sublimity ; 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 
A  prodigy— her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 

Her  evening  silk,  or.  in  the  summer,  muslin. 

And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I  won't  stay  puzzling. 

xni. 

She  knew  the  Latin— that  is,  "  the  Lord's  prayer," 
And  Greek— the  alphabet— I  'm  nearly  sure ; 

She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there, 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure ; 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care, 
At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure ; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  prob- 
lem. 

As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  ennoble  'em. 

XIV. 

She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue, 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between  'em ; 
She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song. 
But  I  must  leave  the  proofii  to  those  who  've  seen 
'em; 
But  this  I  heard  her  say«  and  can't  be  wrong. 
And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judgments 
lean  'em, 
"  T  is  strange— the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  ^  I 

am,' 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d ^n." 

XV. 

Some  women  use  their  tongues— she  looJb'd  a  lec- 
ture. 

Each  eye  a  sermon,  aud  her  brow  a  homily, 
An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director, 

Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,t 
The  Law's  expounder,  and  the  State's  corrector. 

Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly — 
One  sad  example  more,  that  '^  All  is  vanity  "— 
(The  jury  brought  their  verdict  in  "  Insanity  "). 

after  takincr  my  retainer,  he  went  oyer  to  them— when  he 
was  brlnglnflr  desolation  on  my  household  gods— did  he  think 
that,  in  less  than  three  years,  a  natural  event— a  severe, 
domestic,  but  an  expected  and  oommon  calamity— would 
lay  his  carcass  In  a  cross-road,  or  stamp  his  name  in  a  verdict 
of  lunacy  I  Did  he  (who  in  his  sexagenary  *  *  *)  reflect  or 
consider  what  my  feelings  must  have  been,  when  wife,  and 
child,  and  sister,  and  name,  and  ftune,  and  country,  were  to 
be  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar,— «nd  this  at  a  moment 
when  my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embarrassed,  and 
my  mind  had  been  shaken  by  many  kinds  of  disappointment 
—while  I  was  yet  young,  and  might  have  reformed  what 
might  be  wrong  in  my  conduct,  and  retrieved  what  was  per> 
plexing  in  my  aflbirs  I  ^—B)irtm  LeUen,  June,  1819. 
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t  as  lie  had  some  lucid  intermiflBions, 

(lie  next  decided  he  was  only  had; 

it  i^ben  they  ask'd  her  for  her  depositions, 

^o  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 

v^e  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  Ghod 

quired  this  conduct— which  seem'd  very  odd. 


e  kept  a  journal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 
Ajid  open'd  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letters, 
1  wbicn  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted ; 
Ajid  then  dSe  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 
Nudes  her  good  old  grandmother  (who  doted) ; 
The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters, 
lien  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  iudges. 
»nie  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 


XXIX. 

nd  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 
ist  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore. 
Who  saw  their  spouses  kiUM,  and  nobly  chose 
ever  to  say  a  word  about  them  more— 
Cahnly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose, 
jid  saw  hit  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 
hat   all  the  world  exclaim'd,  ^^What  magna- 
nhnityl" 

XXX. 

f  o  doubt  this  patience,  when  the  worid  is  damniiig 
us. 

Is  {diilosoi^c  in  our  former  friends ; 
r  is  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimous, 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends; 
Lnd  what  the  lawyers  calTa  *^  maXiu  antnttis '' 

Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends: 
levenge  in  person 's  certainly  no  virtue. 
But  then  t  £b  not  my  fault,  if  oUutb  hurt  you. 

XXXI. 

^nd  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories. 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additionsJ, 
fm  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know— no  more  is 
Any  one  else— they  were  become  traditional ; 
Besidee,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 
By  contrast,  which  \a  what  we  Juot  were  wishing 
all: 
And  science  profits  by  this  resurrection- 
Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dissection. 

xxxn. 

Their  friends*  had  tried  at  reconciliation. 
Then  their  relations,  who  made  matters  worse. 

CT  were  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occasion 
To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  recourse— 

I  cant  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation) : 
The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce. 

But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 

Before,  unluckily,  IKm  Jose  died. 

XXXIII. 

He  died :  and  most  unluckily,  because. 

According  to  all  hints  I  could  coUeci 
From  coimsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws 

(Although  their  talk 's  obscure  and  circumspect). 
His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  cause ; 

A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 
To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occasion 
Was  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 

out  a  oertiflcate  for  Bedlam ;  and  perhaps  the  lawyer  gare  a 
naore  fkvorable  report  to  his  employers.  I  do  not,  however, 
^  Lady  Byron  with  this  transaction ;  probably  she  was  not 
privy  to  it  She  was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mother  alwajrs 
^tested  me,  and  had  not  even  the  decency  to  conceal  it  in 
nep  hou8e."-Lord  Bur^yiu   **  My  mother  always  treated  Lord 


xxxrv. 

But  ah  I  he  died:  and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers'  fees : 

His  bouse  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 
A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 

A  priest  the  other— at  least  so  they  say : 
I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  dls^iso— 

He  died  of  the  slow  fever  call'd  the  tertian. 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  avcosion. 

XXXV. 

Yet  Jose  was  an  honorable  man. 
That  I  must  sav,  who  knew  him  very  well ; 

Therefore  his  frailtdes  1 11  no  further  scan, 
Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  teU : 

And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 

As  Numa's  (who  was  also  named  Pompilius). 

He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  bom  buious. 

XXXVI. 

Whatever  might  be  his  worthlessness  or  worth. 
Poor  fellow  I  he  had  many  things  to  wound  nim. 

Let  'sown— since  it  can  do  no  goM  on  earth- 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him 

Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth. 
Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiver'd  round 
him: 

No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride. 

Save  death  or  Doctors'  Commons— so  ne  died. 

XXXVII. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 
To  a  chancerv  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands, 

Which,  with  along  minority  and  care. 
Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands: 

Inez  became  sole  guardian,  which  wiu  fair, 
And  answer'd  but  to  nature's  just  demands ; 

An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother 

Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another.  • 

XXX  vin. 

Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 
Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon, 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree : 
(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  from  Aragon.) 

Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 
In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again. 

He  leam'd  the  arts  of  riding,'  fencing,  gunnery, 

And  how  to  scale  a  fortress— or  a  nunnery. 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired. 
And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 

The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired, 
Was.  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral: 

Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired. 
And  so  they  were  submitted  drst  to  her,  all. 

Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 

To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 

The  languages,  especiallv  the  dead, 
The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse, 

The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use. 

In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read; 
But  not  a  page  of  anything  that  %  loose. 

Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species, 

Was  ever  sufler'd,  lest  he  should  grow  vicious. 

Byron  with  an  affectionate  consideration  and  indulcrenoe, 
which  extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelings. 
Never  did  an  irritating  word  escape  her  Ups  in  her  whole 
intercourse  with  him.**— I<ad|/  B\/ron, 
*  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  etc.,  etc. 
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XLL  1 

HiB  claoBk  studies  made  a  little  puzzle. 
Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddeosea, 

Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle. 
But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices; 

Hia  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle, 
And  for  their  ^neids,  Iliada,  and  Odyaseya, 

Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  Mythology. 

XLII. 

Ovid 's  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 
Anacreon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample, 

CatuDus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem, 
I  don't  think  Sapi^io^s  Ode  a  good  example, 

Althou^  Longinus  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 
Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  moie 
ample; 

But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 

Beginning  with  ^^  Formosum  Fartor  Corydon." 

XLUL 

Lucretius'  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  i«ove  uniolesome  food ; 
I  cant  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong, 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  waa  good, 
For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song, 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downrifl^t  rude : 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 

Juan  was  tauffht  from  out  the  best  editi<m, 
Expurgatedby  learned  men,  who  place. 

Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision, 
The  grosser  parts;  but,  fearful  to  defoce 

Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission, 
And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case, 

Thev  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,* 

Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index ; 

XLV. 

For  there  we  have  them  all  ^*  at  one  fell  swoop," 
Instead  of  being  scatter'd  through  the  pages ; 

They  stand  forth  marsball'd  in  a  handsome  troop. 
To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages. 

Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 
To  call  them  Imck  into  their  separate  cages. 

Instead  of  standing  staring  all  together : 

Like  garden  gods---and  not  so  decent  either. 

XL  VI. 

The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  all 

Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined ;  and  how  they, 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all, 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray. 
Is  more  than  I  know— But  Don  Juan's  mother 
Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XLVII. 

Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured. 
And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints ; 

To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured. 
He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 

But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  insured, 
So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 

As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  Confessions, 

Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions,  t 

*  FaotI  There  Is,  or  was,  such  an  edJtlon,  with  all  the  ob- 
noxious eplfntims  of  Martial  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end. 

t  See  his  Confessions,  1.  1.,  o.  ix.  By  the  representation 
which  Saint  Ausrustlne  irives  of  himself  in  his  youth,  It  is 


easy  to  see  that  he  was  what  we  should  call  a  rake.    He  |  his  irrngularities. 
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xLvni. 

ui..,  too.  waa  a  seal'd  boc^  to  little  Joan— 

I  cant  bat  say  that  his  mamma  was  right, 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight; 
Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one. 

You  mi^t  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fruht: 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  lira— 
I  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

XLIX. 

Toong  Juan  wax'd  in  goodliness  and  grace ; 

At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  aU  the  {vomise  of  as  fine  a  face 

As  e'er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  given: 
He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace. 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  rig^t  road  to  hetTO, 
For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  theothei 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  motoer. 

L. 

At  six,  I  said,  he  was  a  charming  child. 
At  twelve  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boj; 

Although  in  infancy  a  little  wild. 
They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them :  to  ^ 
stroy 

His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil'd. 
At  least  it  seem'd  so;  and  his  mother's  joy 

Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady, 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

LL 

I  had  mv  doubts,  pertu^  I  have  them  still. 

But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

I  knew  his  fathi^  well,  and  have  some  sldU 

In  character— but  it  would  not  be  fair 
From  sire  to  son  to  augur  ^ood  or  ill : 

He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair- 
But  scandal 's  my  aversion— I  protest 
Against  all  evil-speaking,  even  in  jest. 

Ln. 

For  my  part  I  say  nothing— nothing— but 

This  1  will  say— my  reasons  are  my  own- 
That  if  I  had  an  onlv  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  he  praised  that  I  have  none), 
'T  is  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut  . 

Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone ; 
No— no— I  'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  coUeg^ 
For  there  it  was  I  pick'd  up  my  own  knowledge. 

Lin. 

For  there  one  learns— 't  is  not  for  me  to  boast, 
Though  I  acquired— but  I  pass  over  </ial. 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  lost : 
I  say  that  there 's  the  place— but  "  Verhwn  »t," 

I  think  I  pick'd  up  too,  as  well  as  most. 
Knowledge  of  matters— but  no  matter  toftot— 

I  never  married— but,  I  think,  I  know 

That  sons  should  not  be  educated  so. 

LIV. 

Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit :  he  seem  d 

Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a  page; 
And  everybody  but  his  mother  deem 'a 

Him  almost  man ;  but  she  fiew  in  a  rage 
And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have  scream  a) 

If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 

Was  m  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious. 


avoided  the  school  as  the  plagxie;  he  loved  nothing  ^ 
gaming  and  public  shows ;  he  robbed  his  father  of  enfT* 
thing  he  could  find ;  he  invented  a  thousand  lies  to  escape 
the  rod,  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  une  of  to  punJsk 


ANTO     I. 
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LV.-LXVn. 


LV. 

.mong^t  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 
Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion, 

'here  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
Pretty  'were  hut  to  give  a  feehle  notion 

^  many  charms  in  her  as  natural 
As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean, 

[er  zone  to  Venus,  or  his  how  to  Cupid 

But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid). 

LVI. 

Che  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin ; 
Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  hy  the  hy ; 

In  Spain,  vou  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin.) 
K¥hen  proud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  ny, 

Boabdil  wept,*  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
k>ine  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
9er  sn^eat  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

LVII. 

She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 
With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 

His  blood  leas  noble  than  such  blood  should  be ; 
At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown. 

In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 
That  they  bred  in  trnd  tn,  as  mi^t  be  shown, 

Marrsring   their  cousins,— nay,  uieir  aunts,  and 
nieces. 

Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

LVIII. 

This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 
Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh ; 

For  trom.  a  root  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 
Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh ; 

The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain ; 
But  there 's  a  rumor  which  I  fain  would  hush, 

'T  is  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 

Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

LIX. 

However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 
Improving  stillthrough  every  generation. 

Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son. 
Who  left  an  only  daughter;  my  narration 

Mfl^  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 
Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 

I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 

Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

LX. 

Her  eye  (I  'm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 
Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 

Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 
Flash 'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  them  ire, 

And  love  than  either ;  and  there  would  arise 
A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire. 

But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 

Which  struggled  through  and  chasten'd  down  the 
whole. 

LXI. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster'd  o'er  a  brow 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair,  and  smooth ; 

Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow. 
Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 

*  ''HaviDff  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of  power,  the  un- 
lortunate  Boabdil  eontiiiued  on  towards  the  Alpuzarras,  that 
he  might  not  behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christians  into  his 
<^itaL  His  devoted  band  of  cavaliers  foUowed  him  in 
fi^°*^  silence.  HaWnflr  ascended  an  eminence  commandinflr 
"^  last  view  of  Oranada,  they  paused  involuntarily  to  take 
t  farewell  iraze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more 
would  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever.  While  they  yet  looked, 
*  Uffht  cloud  of  smoke  broke  forth  from  the  citadel;  and 


Mounting,  at  times,  to  a  transparent  glow, 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning ;  she,  m  sooth, 
Possess'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common : 
Her  stature  tall— I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

LXII. 

Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 
Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty ; 

And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  one 
'T  were  better  to  have  two  of  five-and-twenty, 

Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun : 
And  now  I  think  on 't,  ^^  mi  vien  in  mente," 

Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 

Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty. 

LXni. 

T  Is  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say, 
And  all  the  rault  of  that  indecent  sun. 

Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay. 
But  will  keep  baking,  broilinff ,  burning  on, 

That  howsoever  people  &st  and  pray. 
The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone: 

What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery, 

Is  much  more  common  where  ihe  climate 's  sultry. 

LXIV. 

Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  I 
Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 

Sends  sin,  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth 
(Twas  snow  that  brought  Saint  Anthony  t  to 
reason); 

Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth, 
By  la3nng  whate'er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 

The  lover,  who  must  pav  a  handsome  price, 

Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 

Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 
A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 

Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr'd : 
They  lived  together  as  most  people  do, 

Suflermg  each  other's  foibles  by  accord, 
Ajid  not  exactly  either  one  or  two ; 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it, 

For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it. 

LXVI. 

Julia  was— yet  I  never  could  see  why— 
With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favorite  friend ; 

Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy, 
For  not  a  line  had  Julia  ever  penn'd : 

Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie, 
For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 

That  Inez  had.  ere  I>on  Alfonso's  marriage. 

Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 

LXVII. 

And  that  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection. 
Which  time  had  lately  render'd  much  more 
chaste. 

She  took  his  lady  also  in  affection, 
Ajid  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best :     * 

She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 
Ajid  complimented  Don  Aliionso's  taste ; 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can?)  silence  scandal, 

At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle. 


presently  a  peal  of  artillery,  fftintly  heard,  told  that  the  dtf 
was  taken  poflsession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  Idnirs 
was  lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  BoabdU,  softened  by  misfor- 
tunes, and  overoharijred  with  ffrief,  could  no  longer  contain 
itself.  *AllahachbarI  Qod  is  great!' said  he;  butUiewords 
of  resignation  died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.**— Washinotok  Irvino. 

t  For  the  particulars  of  Saint  Anthony's  recipe  for  hot  blood 
in  cold  weather,  see  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  **  Lives  of  the  Saints.** 
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Lxvni. 

I  cant  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 
With  other  people^s  eyes,  or  if  her  own 

Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown ; 

Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 
Indifferent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown : 

I  ^  reallv  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say. 

She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  dose  a  way. 


Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 
Caress'd  him  often— such  a  thing  might  be 

Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  snrled. 
When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he ; 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 
When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three ; 

These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations, 

Particularly  amongst  sunburnt  nations. 

LXX. 

Whate'er  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 
Changed;  forthedamegrewdistant,the  youth  shv. 

Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye ; 

There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why. 

But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 

Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXXI. 

Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind. 
And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  ham 

Withdrew  itself  fh>m  his,  but  left  bdiind 
A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 

And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
T  was  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  ndrv  art 

Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart. 

LXXII. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 
She  looked  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile. 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 
She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  the  while 

For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core ; 
Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile. 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth. 

And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXIII. 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  tne  blackest  sky 

Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 
Its  workings  through  the  vainly  guaraed  eye. 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  H  is  still  the  same  hypocrisy ; 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdam  or  hate. 

Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left ; 

All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession. 
Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft. 

And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 

Embarrass'd  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 

LXXV. 

Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state ; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate. 

For  honor's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake. 
Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great. 

And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarquin  quake : 
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She  pray'd  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace. 
As  being  the  best  Judge  of  a  lady's  caae. 

LXXVI. 

She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Juan  more. 
And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother. 

And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door. 
Which,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  in  anouur; 


Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little 

Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 
'Tissurely  Juannow— Nol  I'm  afraid 
That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  further  pray'd. 

Lxxvn. 

She  now  determined  that  a  virtuous  woman 
Should  rather  fkce  and  overcome  temptaHoD, 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  msn 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  aenaatios; 

That  is  to  say,  a  thought  beyond  the  oommoB 
Preference,  that  we  must  feel  jrgoa  occasian. 

For  people  wno  are  pleasanter  than  othera. 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

LXXVnL 

And  even  if  by  chance— and  who  can  tell? 

The  devil 's  so  very  sly —she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  welL 

And,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  low 
Might  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  qudl 

Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  tkef^ 
over; 
And  if  the  man  should  ask,  tis  but  denial: 
I  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  triaL 

LXXEL 

And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine, 
Bright  and  immaculate,  unmix'd  and  purs, 

Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine. 
And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  leas  secure, 

Platonic,  perfect,  ^*  Just  such  love  as  mine; " 
Thus  Julia  said— and  thought  so.  to  be  sure; 

And  so  I  'd  have  her  think,  were  I  me  man 

On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 


Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 
Between  young  persons  without  anv  danger. 

A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  kiias'd; 
For  my  cart,  to  such  doings  I  'm  a  strao^. 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  w 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  ranger: 

If  people  go  beyon<L  t  is  quite  a  crime. 

But  not  my  famt— I  tell  them  all  in  time. 

LXXXI. 

Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits, 
Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 

In  young  Don  Juan's  favor,  and  to  him  its 
Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion ; 

And.  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 
Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasioD 

He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together* 

I  really  dont  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 

Lxxxn. 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  taeed 
In  maU  of  proof— her  purity  of  soul. 

She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced, 
And  that  her  honor  was  a  rock,  or  mole. 

Exceeding  sa^elv  from  that  hour  dispensed 
With  any  kmd  of  troublesome  control ; 

But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 

Is  that  which  must  be  mention'd  in  the  sequel 

Lxxxni. 

Her  plan  she  deem'd  both  innocent  and  feasiUe) 
And,  surely,  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen 
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^ot  scandal's  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that 's  seiz- 
able, 
Or  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean 
frothing  but  wliat  was  good,  her  breast  was  peace- 
able— 
Jl,  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serenel 
i^ristians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
Dbat  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 

knd  if  in  the  mean  time  her  husband  died. 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  thought  should 
cross 
BEer  brain,  though  in  a  dream  I  (and  then  she  sigh'd) 

IN'ever  could  we  survive  that  common  loss ; 
But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

I  onlv  sav  suppose  it— tnter  nos. 
JThis  should  be  entxe  wm»^  for  Julia  thought 
tn  !French,butthentherhymewouldgo for  nought). 

LXXXV. 

[  only  say.  suppose  this  supposition : 
Juan  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate 

Would  fuUy  suit  a  widow  of  condition, 
Sven  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late ; 

Ajid  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 
The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great, 

For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 

I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.    Now  we  11  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellowl  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea,* 
He  puzzledover  what  he  found  a  new  one. 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming. 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXVn. 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 
His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood. 

Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know. 
His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude : 

I  'm  fond  mjTself  of  solitude  or  so. 
But  then,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood. 

By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 

A  hermit's,  with  a  harem  for  a  grot. 

LXXXYIII. 

Oh-  Love  I  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine. 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine." 

The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiBS,t 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  line, 

for  that  same  twining  ^^  transport  and  security  " 

Are  twisted  to  a  idirase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind. 

The  very  thing  which  everybody  feels. 
As  all  have  round  on  trial,  or  may  find. 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb'd  at  meals 
Or  love.— I  won't  say  more  about "  entwined  " 

Or  "  transport,"  as  we  knew  all  that  before. 

But  beg  "Security  "  wlU  bolt  the  door. 

*  8m  Orld.  de  Art  Amand.,  L  U. 

t  OunpbeU*!  Oertrade  of  Wyomlnff—d  think)— the  opening 
of  ouito  lecond— but  quote  from  memory. 

t  Joan  Boeoen  AlmogavA,  of  Beroelona,  died  about  the 
year  1648.  In  oonoert  with  his  friend  Oardlaao,  he  Intro- 
dQoed  the  Italian  style  into  Castlllan  poetry,  and  oom- 
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xc. 

Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks. 
Thinking  unutterable  things ;  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 
Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 

There  poc^  find  materials  for  their  books. 
And  eveiv  now  and  then  we  read  them  through, 

So  that  thefrplan  and  prosody  are  eligible. 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 

XCI. 

He,  Juan  (and  not  Wordsworth),  so  pursued 
His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul, 

Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mcHMi, 
Had  mitigatea  part,  though  not  the  whole 

Of  its  disease;  he  did  the  best  he  could 
With  things  not  very  subject  to  control. 

And  tum'd,  without  perceiving  his  condiiion. 

Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaph^^cian. 

xcn. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth, 
Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  oirth ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and  of  mrs. 

How  many  miles  the  moon  mignt  have  in  girth. 
Of  air-oalloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 

To  perfect  knoidedge  of  the  boundless  skies;— 

And  then  he  thou^t  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

xcin. 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 
Longmgs  sublime,  and  aspirations  high. 

Which  some  are  bom  with,  but  the  mom  part  learn 
To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not 
why: 

'T  was  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  con- 
cern 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky; 

If  ycu  think  t  was  philosophy  that  this  did, 

I  cant  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

xav. 

He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 

Ajid  heara  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers^ 

And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men : 
He  miss'd  the  pfthway,  he  forgot  the  hours. 
And  when  he  look'd  upon  his  watch  again. 
He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winner- 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

XCV. 

Sometimes  he  tum'd  to  gaze  upon  his  book, 
Boscan.t  or  Garcilasso ;  i— 4)v  the  wind 

Even  as  tne  page  is  rustled  while  we  look. 
So  bv  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 

Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook. 
As  if  t  were  one  whereon  m^^icians  bind 

Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 

According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCVI. 

Thus  would  he  while  his  lonelv  hours  away 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted; 

Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lav. 
Could  jrield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 

A  bosom  whereon  ne  his  h^ui  might  lay, 
And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted, 

menoed  his  labors  h7  wrltlns  somieta  In  the  manner  of  Pe» 
traroh. 

I  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  of  a  noble  flsmllj  at  Toledo,  was 
a  warrior  as  weU  as  a  poet.  After  senrinf  with  distinction 
in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence,  he  was  killed,  in  Ifias,  bj 
a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower,  which  f eU  upon  his  head  as  he 
leading  on  his  battalion. 
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With several  other  things,  which  I  forget, 

Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet. 

XCVU. 

Those  lonely  walks,  and  lensthenins  reveries, 
Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes; 

She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease ; 
But  that  which  chiefly  may,  and  must  surprise, 

Is^hat  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 
Her  onl^  son  with  Question  or  surmise ; 

Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not. 

Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not. 

xcvin. 

This  may  seem  stranffe,  but  yet  t  is  very  common ; 

For  instance— gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  women, 

And  break  the Which  commandment  is  t  they 

break? 
(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake.) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  Jealous, 
They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us. 

XCIX. 

A  real  husband  always  is  suspicious. 
But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place. 

Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wiihes, 
Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace. 

By  harboring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious ; 
The  last  indeed 's  in&dlibly  the  case : 

And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off 
wholly. 

He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

C. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted : 
Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  dis- 
cover. 

The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds  delighted, 
Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover, 

Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 
The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 

And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears. 

And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CI. 

But  Inez  was  so  anxious,  and  so  clear 
Of  sight,  that  I  must  think,  on  this  occasion, 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 
For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation. 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I  sha'n't  say  here ; 
Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education. 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes, 

In  case  he  thought  bis  wife  too  great  a  prize. 

CII. 

It  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day  ;— 
Summer 's  indeed  a  very  dangerous  season. 

And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May ; 
The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason; 

But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say, 
And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  trea- 
son, 

That  there  are  months  which  nature  grows  more 
merry  in, — 

March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine. 

cin. 

'T  was  on  a  summer's  day— the  sixth  of  June : 

I  like  to  be  particular  in  dates, 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon ; 

They  are  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fates 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tune. 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er  states. 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Exceptmg  the  post-obits  of  theology. 
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CIV. 
'Twas  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 

Of  half-past  six— perhaps  still  nearer  ae^ei 
When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 

As  e'er  held  houri  in  that  heauienish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moore, 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given. 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song^ — 
He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  long  I 

CV. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ;  I  know  not  well 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place. 

And  even  if  I  knew,  I  should  not  tell— 
People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any 

No  matter  h6w  or  why  the  thing  befell. 
But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to 

When  two  such  faces  are  so,  t  would  be  wisey 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVI. 

How  beautiful  she  look'd  I  her  conscious  heart 
Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  f^lt  no  wrong. 

Oh,  Love  I  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art. 
Strengthening  the  weak,  and  tramfding  on  thi 
strong  I 

How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  haui  led  along ! — 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense. 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence. 

cvn. 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan'^  youth. 
And  01  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears. 

Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth. 
And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  yeajs : 

I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr'd,  m  sooth. 
Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears. 

And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  tbue  sonnyt 

Sounds  ill  m  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

CVIIl. 

When  people  say, "  I  've  told  you /l/fy  times," 
They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  onen  do ; 

When  poets  say,  "I  've  written ^ty  rhymes," 
They  make  you  dread  that  they^U  recite  th^n  too; 

In  gangs  of  fifty,  thieves  commit  their  crimes ; 
At  mty  love  for  love  is  rare,  't  is  true, 

But  £nen,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 

A  good  deal  may  be  bought  for  fifty  Louis. 

CIX. 

Julia  had  honor,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 
For  Don  Alfonso  ;  and  she  inly  swore. 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above, 
She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore. 

Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove ; 
And  while  she  ponder'd  this,  besides  much  mom, 

One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown, 

Quite  by  mistake— she  thought  it  was  her  own ; 

ex. 

Unconsciously  she  lean'd  upon  the  other. 
Which  play'd  within  the  umgles  of  her  hair; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  nol 
smother 
She  seem'd,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

'T  was  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair. 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch 'a  her  son 

I  'm  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so. 

CXI. 

The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 
Grently,  but  palpably  confirm'd  its  grasp, 
s  if  it  said.  '^Detain  me,  if  you  please ;" 


As 


Yet  there 's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 
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is  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeeze ; 
She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad,  or  asp, 
ad  she  imagined  such  a  thing  could  rouse 
feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 

cxn. 

cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this, 
But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  you  would  do ; 
!is  young  lip  thank'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss, 
And  then,  abash 'd  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 
1  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss, — 
Love  is  so  very  timid  when  t  is  new : 
tie  blushM,  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to 

speak, 
jid  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

cxm. 

'he  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon : 
The  devil 's  in  the  moon  for  mischief ;  they 
Hio  ccJl'd  her  chaste,  methinks,  b^nn  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature ;  there  is  not  a  day, 
'he  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way, 
hi  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile — 
Lnd  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while  I 

CXIV. 

iliere  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour. 

A  stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 
Co  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 

Of  callinff  whoUv  back  its  self-control ; 
The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 

Sheds  beautv  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole, 
breathes  also  to  the  heul,  and  o'er  it  throws 
i  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose. 

CXV. 

^d  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 

W^hich  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  't  was  placed ; 
Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no 
harm. 

Or  else  't  were  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 
But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm. 

And  then— God  knows  what  next— I  cant  go 
on; 

I  'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

CXVI. 

Oh,  Plato !  Plato  I  you  have  paved  the  way. 
With  vour  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 

Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 
ITour  system  feigns  o'er  the  controlless  core 

Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers :— You 're  a  bore, 

A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb— and  have  been. 

At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

CXVII. 
And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs. 

Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation ; 
The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 

I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 
But  who,  alas  I  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation ; 
A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 
And  whispering  "  I  will  ne'er  consent  "—consented. 

cxvin. 

'T  is  said  that  Xerxes  offer'd  a  reward 
1.0  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure : 

Jttethmks  the  requisition 's  rather  hard, 
And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasure : 

iJ  ^  my  part,  I  'm  a  moderate-minded  bard, 
J?  ond  of  a  little  love  (which  I  call  leisure) ; 

^care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 

^^  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 


CXIX. 

Oh,  Pleasure !  you  're  indeed  a  pleasant  thing. 
Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  you,  no  doubt : 

I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 
Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out. 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 
Yet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 

I  'm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed, 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  reclaim'd* 

CXX. 

Here  my  chaste  Muse  a  liberty  must  take- 
Start  not  I  still  chaster  reader— she  11  be  nice 
hence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake ; 

This  liberty  is  a  poetic  license. 
Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  i  have  a  high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Bules,  t  is  fit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit. 

CXXI. 

This  license  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 
Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  fatal  day, 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 
For  want  of  facts  woula  all  be  thrown  away), 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 
In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd ;  we  11 
say 

'T  was  in  November,  but  I  'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day— the  era 's  more  obscure. 

cxxn. 

We  11  talk  of  that  anon.— 'TIS  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 

The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier. 
By  distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters  sweep; 

'T  is  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 
'T  is  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-wmds  creep 

From  leaf  to  leaf ;  't  is  sweet  to  view  on  high 

The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

CXXIII. 

'T  is  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near 
home; 

'T  is  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  wiU  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ; 

'T  is  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark. 
Or  luU'd  by  falling  waters ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earnest  words. 

CXXIV. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 
In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth. 

Purple  and  gushmg :  sweet  are  our  escapes 
From  civw  revelry  to  rural  mirth ; 

Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps. 
Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-bom's  birth, 

Sweet  is  revenj^e— especiaUy  to  women. 

Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

cxxv. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady, 

Orgentleman  of  seventy  years  complete. 
Who  've  made  "  us  youth  "  wait  too— too  long 
already. 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat. 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady. 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post-obits. 

CXXVI. 

'T  is  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels, 
By  blood  or  ink ;  't  is  sweet  to  put  an  end 
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To  strife ;  t  is  sometdmes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels, 
Fftrticularly  with  a  tiresome  friend : 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 
Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 

Against  the  world ;  and  dear  the  schoolboy  qpot 

we  ne^er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

CXXVII. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this*  than  these,  than  all, 
Is  first  and  passionate  love— it  stands  alone, 

Like  Adam^s  recollection  of  his  fall ; 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluek'd— all  ^ 
known — 

And  life  jrields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown. 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforsiven 

Fire  which  Promciheus  filch'd  for  us  from  hearen. 

cxxvm. 

Man 's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 
Of  his  own  nature,  and  the  various  arts. 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 
Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts ; 

This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose. 
Where  different  talents  find  their  different  marts : 

Tott  'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you  've  lost 
your 

Labor,  there 's  a  sure  market  for  imposture. 

CXXIX. 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  I 
(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets.) 

One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine. 
One  Ineaks  your  bones,  one  sc^  them  in  their 
sockets; 

But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 
A  kind  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rockets. 

With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox. 

By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  ox. 

CXXX. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoes ; 

And  galvanism  has  set  fiome  corpses  grinning, 
But  has  not  answered  like  the  apparatus 

Of  the  Humane  Society's  beoinning, 
Bywhich  men  are  unsuffocated  gratis : 

What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  been 
spinning  I 
I  said  the  small-pox  has  gone  out  of  late ; 
Perhaps  it  may  be  foUow'd  by  the  great. 

CXXXI. 

'T  is  said  the  great  came  from  America ; 

Perhaps  it  mav  set  out  on  its  return,— 
The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say 

'TIS  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  in  its  turn, 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way, 

So  that  civilization  they  may  learn ; 
And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil  is— 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis  V 

cxxxn. 

This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  souls. 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions ; 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lantern,*  by  which  coals 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions, 
Tombuctoo  travels,  vovages  to  the  Poles, 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true, 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 

cxxxm. 

Man 's  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what, 
And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  measure ; 

*  The  **  Safety  Lamp,^*  after  lonff  reaearohea  and  innumer- 
able experlmenta,  waa  at  length  loTeated  bj  the  late  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  1815. 
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'T  is  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 
Pleasure  *»  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin 's  a  ptea- 
ure; 

Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at, 
But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure, 

The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  when 

The  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  youknow — and  tbeD— 

CXXXIV. 

What  then  ?— I  do  not  know,  no  more  do  yoii- 
And  so  good  nk^ht.— Return  we  to  our  story: 

'Twas  in  Kovembier.  when  fine  davs  are  few, 
And  the  tar  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary. 

And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue; 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontoiv. 

And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock, 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  mre  o'clock. 

cxxxv. 

'T  was,  as  the  watdimen  say,  a  dondy  nigbt; 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  toud 
Bygusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  biigfat 

With  the  piled  wood,  round  mtie^  the  £ub% 
crowd; 
There 's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  ligbt, 

Even  as  a  summer's  sky  without  a  cloud: 
I  'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that, 
A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat.t 

CXXXVI. 

'T  was  midnight—Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 

Sleepily,  most  probably,— when  at  h^  door 
Arose  a  cultter  might  awake  the  dead. 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before. 
And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read, 

And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more;— 
The  door  was  ftisten'd,  but  with  voice  and  fist 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  ^  ^  Madam— Midiii- 
histi 

CXXXVII. 
^*For  God's   sake,  ICadam— Madam— here  ^  07 
master, 

With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back- 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  curst  disaster  I 

'T  is  not  my  fault— I  kept  good  watdi— Alack! 
Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster — 

Thev  're  on  the  stair  Just  now,  and  in  a  enA 
Will  all  be  here;  perhij^  he  yet  may  fly- 
Surely  the  window 's  not  so  very  high  I '' 

cxxxvni. 

Bythis  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived. 
With   torches,  friends,  and  servants  hi  gm^ 
number; 

The  maimr  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived, 
And  ther^ore  paused  not  to  d&turb  the  shunlier 

Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 
By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber: 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious, 

Were  one  not  punish'd,  all  would  be  outrageous. 

CXXXIX. 

I  cant  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head ; 

But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 
It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred, 

Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition, 
To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed, 

And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  fire  and  svoro, 

To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorrU 

CXL. 

Poor  Donna  Julia  1  starting  as  from  sleep 
(Mind— that  I  do  not  say— she  bad  not  slept), 

t  Ladj  Marj  W.  Montagu  was  an  extraordinaiT  ^^^'^' 
she  could  translate  ^pioletiii,aDd  yet  write  aaooff  woftb^^ 
Aristippui. 
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Hejran  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep ; 

fier  maid,  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept, 
Ck^ntrived  to  fling  the  bed-clothes  in  a  heap, 

Ab  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  cr!^ : 
I  cjuit  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouUe 
To  proye  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLI. 

Hut  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 

Appear'd  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 

OfRoblins,  but  still  more  of  men  afraid. 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two, 

And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid. 
Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through, 

And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 

*'*'  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away.'' 

cxLn. 

Xow  Julia  found  at  length  a  yoioe,  and  cried, 
^^In  heayen's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'ye 
mean? 

Has  madness  seised  you  ?  would  that  I  had  died 
Sre  such  a  monster's  yictim  I  had  been  I 

Wbat  may. this  midnight  yiolence  betide. 
A  sudden  fit  of  dru&enness  or  spleen  r 

I>are  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill  ? 

Search,  then,  the  room  I  "—Alfonso  said,  **  I  will." 

CXLHI. 

He  search'd,  they  search'd,  and  rummaged  eyery- 
where. 

Closet  and  clothes-press,  chest  and  window-seat, 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  seyeral  pair 

Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete. 
With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair, 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leaye  then;i  neat : 
Arras  they  prick 'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords, 
And  woimded  seyeral  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  search  'd,  and  there  they  found- 
No  matter  what— it  was  not  Uiat  they  sought ; 

They  oi>en'd  windows,  gazing  ir  the  ground 
Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earui  said  nought; 

And  then  they  stared  each  others'  faces  round : 
'T  is  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought, 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blimder. 

Of  looking  tn  the  bed  as  well  as  undw. 

CXLV. 
During  this  inquisition  Julia's  tongue 

Was  not  asleep— ^^  Yes,  search  and  search,"  she 
cried, 
"  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong  I 

It  was  for  this  that!  became  a  bride ! 
For  this  in  silence  I  haye  suffer'd  long 

A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 
But  now  1 11  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 
If  there  be  law  or  lawyers  in  all  Spain. 
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CXLVI. 

Yes,  Don  Alfonso  I  husband  now  no  more, 

If  eyer  you  indeed  desenred  the  name. 
Is  t  worthy  of  your  years  ?— you  haye  tnreesco: 

Fifty,  or  sixt:^,  it  is  all  the  same- 
Is  t  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a  yirtuous  woman's  fame  ? 
Ungrateful,  peijured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 
How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so  ? 

CXLVII. 

''  Is  it  for  this  I  haye  disdain'd  to  hold 
The  common  priyUeges  of  my  sex  ? 


^*Tbe  Spanish  ^CorteiJo''  Is  miioh  the  nine  as  the  Italian 
OaTBUerServente." 
^  Donna  Jolia  here  made  a  mistake.   Oount  O'BaUlj  did 


That  I  haye  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  yex. 
And  neyer  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold. 

But  found  my  yery  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married- 
How  sorry  you  wOl  be  when  I  'ye  miscarriedl 

CXLVni. 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Corteio*  e'er 

I  yet  haye  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seyille  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  anywhere, 

~        '^  '  ■  '  '  and  reyel  ? 


unciyil  ? 

Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
Who  took  Algiers,  t  declares  I  used  him  yilely  ? 

CXLIX. 

^*  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Cazzani 
Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  yain? 

Did  not  his  countryman.  Count  Comiani, 
Call  me  the  only  yirtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 

Were  there  not  aOso  Russians,  English,  many  ? 
The  Count  Strongstroffanoff  I  put  in  pain. 

And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer, 

Who  kill'd  himself  for  loye  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 

"  Haye  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet  ? 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  tkm  Feman  Nunez ; 
And  is  it  thus  a  faithful  wife  you  treat  ? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is : 
I  praise  your  yast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  idso,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is— 
Oh,  y^ant  man  I  with  swoni  drawn  and  cock'd 

trigger. 
Now,  teU  me,  dont  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  ? 

CLI. 

"  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  Journey, 
Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable 

With  tiiat  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney. 
Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 

Of  haying  play'd  the  fool  ?  though  both  I  spurn,  he 
Deseryes  the  worst,  his  conduct 's  less  defensible, 

Because,  no  doubt,  't  was  for  his  dirty  fee, 

And  not  from  any  loye  to  you  nor  me. 

CLn. 

"  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition. 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceiBd ; 
You  'ye  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition : — 

There 's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need- 
Let  eyerytiiing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd— 
But,  as  my  maid 's  undrest,  pray  turn  your  spies  out." 
^^  Oh  I "  sobb'd  Antonia,  '^I  could  tear  their  eyes 
out." 

CUII. 

"  There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 
The  antechamber---search  them  under,  oyer; 

There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair. 
The  chimney— which  would  really  hold  a  loyer. 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise,  till  you  discoyer 

The  secret  cayem  of  this  lurking  treasure— 

And  when  t  is  found,  let  me, too,  naye  that  pleasure. 

CLIV. 
'^  And  now,  Hidalgo  I  now  that  you  haye  thrown 

Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  oyer  all. 
Fray  haye  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for  ?  how  d  'ye  call 

not  take  Alflrien— but  Alfllers  very  nearly  took  bim :  be  ani 
bla  army  and  fleet  retreated  wltb  arreat  lofls,  and  not  muf  ^ 
oredit,  from  before  that  dty,  in  the  year  1I7&. 
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Him  ?  what 's  hia  lineage  ?  let  him  but  be  shown- 

I  hope  he 's  voung  and  handsome— is  he  tall  ? 
Tell  me— and  be  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
My  honor  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLV. 

"  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  years, 
At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter, 

Or  for  so  young  a  husband ^s  Jealous  fears— 
(Antonia  I  let  me  have  a  glass  of  water.) 

I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears, 
They  are  unworthy  of  my  father  ^s  daughter ; 

My  mother  dream'd  not  in  my  natal  hour, 

That  I  should  fall  into  a  monster's  power. 


4( 


CLVI. 

Perhaps  t  is  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous. 

You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side, 
When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows  : 

Look  where  you  please— we  've  nothing,  sir,  to 
hide, 
Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you  'U  tell  us, 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 
A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Drest  to  receiye  so  much  good  company. 

CLVn. 

''And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more ; 

The  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o'er 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow  :— 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

'T  will  one  dav  ask  you  why  you  used  me  so  ? 
God  grant  you  reel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief  !— 
Antonia  I  where 's  my  pocket-handkerchief  ?  " 

CLVIII. 

She  ceased,  and  tum'd  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 
She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their 
tears. 

Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten ;  as  a  veil, 
Waved  and  o'ershading  her  wan  cheek,  appears 

Her  streaming  hair:  the  black  curls  sbrive,  but 
fail. 
To  hide  the  glossv  shoulder,  which  uprears 

Its  snow  through  all ;— her  soft  lips  lie  apcurt. 

And  louder  than  her  breathing  beiBits  her  heart. 

CLIX. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack'd  room. 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused ; 

He,  like  Achates,  faithful  to  the  tomb. 
So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the  cause. 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 

CLX. 

With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eyes,  he  stood, 
Following  Antonia's  motions  here  and  there, 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude ; 
For  reputations  he  had  little  care ; 

So  that  a  suit  or  action  were  made  good. 
Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair, 

And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  till  these 

Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 

CLXI. 

But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 
And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure ; 

When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks^ 
And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much  ngor, 

He  gnin'd  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes. 
Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigor 

Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour. 

Quick,  thick,  and  heavy— as  a  thunder-shower. 
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CLxn. 

At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse. 
To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears,  and  sobs, 

And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 
Prologue  is  always  certain  throes,  and  throls, 

G^unw,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose: 
Alfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's; 

He  saw  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations. 

And  then  he  tned  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

CLXUI. 

He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer. 
But  SBJTO  Antonia  cut  nim  short  before 

The  anvu  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer, 
With  ^^  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  moR, 

Ormadam  dies."— Alfonso  mutter'd,"  D nbe,'* 

But  nothinff  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o^ ; 

He  cast  a  rueful  look  or  two.  and  did, 

He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  Ind. 

CLXIV. 

With  him  retired  his  ^^^  posse  comitatus," 
The  attorney  last,  who  linger'd  near  the  door 

Reluctantly,  still  tanking  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him— not  a  little  sore 

At  this  most  strange  and  unexplain'd  ^^  hMlus  " 
In  Don  Alfonso's  facts,  which  Just  now  woie 

An  awkward  look ;  as  he  revolved  the  case. 

The  door  was  fasten 'd  in  his  legal  face. 

CLXV. 

No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than— Oh,  shame ! 

Oh,  sin!  Oh,  sorrow!  and  Oh,  womankind  I 
How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  &me, 

Unless  this  world,  and  t'^other  too,  be  blind  ? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfilch'd  good  name ! 

But  to  proceed— for  there  is  more  behind : 
With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said. 
Young  Juan  slipp'd,  half-smother'd,  from  the  bed. 

CLXVI. 

He  had  been  hid— I  dont  pretend  to  say 

How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where- 
Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay, 

No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square; 
But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 
His  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair ; 
'T  were  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt. 

CLXVII. 

And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 
He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin. 

Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws, 
At  least  'twas  rather  early  to  begin ; 

But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 
So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 

At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accounts  of  evil, 

And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  deviL 

CLXVin. 

Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion : 
•T  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 

How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion. 
Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a  younff  belle, 

When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motioOt 
And  that  the  medicine  answer'd  very  well ; 

Perhaps  t  was  in  a  different  way  applied. 

For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXIX. 

What 's  to  be  done  ?    Alfonso  will  be  back 
The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 

Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack. 
But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play- 

And  how  to  parry  the  renew'd  attack  ? 
Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day : 


CANTO    I. 


DON  JUAN. 


CLXX.-CLXXXiy« 


Antonia  puzzled ;  Julia  did  not  speak, 

But  pressM  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 

He  tum'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call'd  back  the  tansies  of  her  wandering  hair ; 

Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command, 
And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair : 

Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand— 
^^  Come,  come,  't  isno  time  nowfor fooling  there," 

She  whisper'd,  in  great  wrath—**  I  must  deposit 

This  inretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXI. 

^^  Pray,  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night— 
Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood  r 

What  will  become  on 't— I  'm  in  such  a  fright. 
The  devil 's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good — 

Is  this  a  time  for  giggling  V  this  a  plight  ? 
Whv,  don't  you  Know  Qiat  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 

You  ll  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place, 

My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXXn. 

"  Had  it  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 
Of  twenty-five  or  thirty— (come,  make  haste) 

But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here  I 
I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste— 

(Come,  sir,  get  in)— my  master  must  be  near : 
There,  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  he 's  fiut, 

And  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 

Our  counsel— (Juan,  mind,  you  most  not  sleep)." 

CLXXIII. 

Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone. 
Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid : 

She  loiter'd,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone. 
An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd ; 

However,  present  remedy  was  none. 
And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer'd  if  she  staid : 

Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view, 

She  snufCxl  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew. 

CLXXIV. 

Alfonso  paused  a  minute— then  begun 
Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding ; 

He  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done. 
To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding ; 

But  there  were  ampule  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading : 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole. 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam'd  call  ^'^  rxgmarole.^^ 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  nought ;  though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 

A  matron,  who  her  husband's  foible  knows, 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables. 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose,- 
Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  uibles ; 

^Tis  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 

Suspects  with  <mt^  do  you  reproach  with  three. 

CLXXVI. 

J^»  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds,— 
Alfonso's  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known ; 

But  whether 't  was  that  one's  own  guilt  confounds— 
But  that  can't  be^  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds  ;— 
It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 

J  rem  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear, 

lo  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

CLXXVII. 

There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes 
two; 
Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded,— 


Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 
Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded. 

Conceal 'd  amongst  his  premises ;  't  is  true. 
His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded; 

To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say. 

Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 

CLXXVni. 

A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough ; 

Silence  is  best :  besides,  there  is  a  tact — 
(That  modem  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff, 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact)— 
Which  keeps,when  push'd  oyquestions  rather  rough, 

A  lady  always  distant  from  the  fact : 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace, 
There 's  nothmg  so  becoming  to  the  face. 

CLXXIX. 

They  blosh,  and  we  believe  them ;  at  least  I 
Have  always  done  so ;  t  is  of  no  great  use, 

In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply. 
For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profuse ; 

And  when  at  length  they  to  out  of  breath,  tney 
sigh. 
And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 

A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up ; 

And  then— and  then— and  then— sit  down  and  sup. 

CLXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg'd  her  pardon. 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted, 

And  laid  conditions  he  thought  very  hard  on. 
Denying  several  little  thmgs  he  wanted : 

He  stood  like  Adam  lingering  near  his  garden. 
With  useless  penitence  perplex'd  and  naunted, 

Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse, 

When,  lo  The  stumbled  o'er  a  pair  of  shoes. 

CLXXXI. 

A  pair  of  shoes  I— what  then  ?  not  much,  if  they 
Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies'  feet,  but  these 

(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grieve  to  say) 
Were  masculine;  to  seize  them,  and  to  seize, 

Was  but  a  moment's  act.— Ah  I  well-a-dayl  ^ 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  freeze! 

Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  &shion, 

And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXn. 

He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquish'd  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 
"  Fly,  Juan,  fly  I  for  heaven's  sake— not  a  word— 

The  door  is  open— you  may  yet  slip  through 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored— 

Here  is  the  garden-key— Fly— fly— Adieu  I 
Haste— haste  I  I  hear  .Mfonso's  hurrying  feet — 
Day  has  not  brok&— there 's  no  one  in  the  street.'' 

CLXXXin. 

None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice. 
The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late ; 

Of  all  experience  t  is  the  usual  price, 
A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate : 

Juan  had  reach 'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice. 
And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate. 

But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown. 

Who  threaten'd  death— so  Juan  knock'd  him  dowB. 

CLXXXIV. 

Dire  was  the  scuffle,  and  out  went  the  light ; 

Antonia  cried  out  "  Rape  I"  and  Julia"*  Fire  I" 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight. 

Alfonso,  pommell'd  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Swore  lustily  he  'd  be  revenged  this  night ; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphem^  an  octave  higher: 
His  blood  was  up :  though  young,  he  was  a  Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 
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CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropped  ere  he  could  draw  it, 
And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand, 

For  Joan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 
His  temper  not  being  under  great  command, 

If  at  that  moment  he  nsA  chanced  to  claw  it, 
Alfonso's  days  had  not  berai  in  the  land 

Much  longer.— Think  of  husbands',  lovers'  lives  I 

And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows— wives  I 

CLXXXVI. 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 
And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away, 

And  blood  ('t  was  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow ; 
At  last,  as  they  more  faintlv  wres&ing  lay, 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 
And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way ; 

Hefled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it;  but  there, 

I  doubt,  all  Ukeness  ends  between  the  pair. 

CLXXXVII. 

Lights  came  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids,  who 
found 

An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 
Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon'd, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door ; 
Some  half-torn  drapery  scatter'd  on  the  ground, 

Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more : 
Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  tum'd  the  key  about, 
And,  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  out. 

CLXXXVin. 

Here  ends  this  canto.— Need  I  sing,  or  say. 
How  Juan,  naked,  favor 'd  by  the  night. 

Who  favors  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way. 
And  reach 'd  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight  r 

The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day. 
The  nine  days'  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light, 

And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a  divorce. 

Were  in  the  £nglish  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings, 
The  depoeitions,  and  the  cause  at  full, 

The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 
Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul, 

There 's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 
Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull : 

The  best  is  that  in  short-hand  ta'en  by  Gumey,* 

Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 

CXC. 

But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  train 
Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 

That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 
At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals, 

First  vow'd  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 
To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles ; 

And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladles. 

She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cadiz. 

CXCI. 

She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 
All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea. 

To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new. 
Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 

(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.) 
Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent :  she 

Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 

Shown  m  the  following  copy  of  her  Letter : — 

CXCII. 

*^  They  tell  me  t  is  decided  you  depart : 
'T  is  wise— t  is  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain; 

^WUltem  Brodle  Qurnej,  Bwi^  the  emineot  thort-haod 
writer  to  tho  bouMt  of  parUamant. 
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I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young 
Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  oe  again : 

To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 
I  used:— I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 

Be  on  this  sheet,  t  is  not  what  it  appears : 

My  eyeballs  bum  and  throb,  but  have  no  teao. 

cxcin. 

*•*'  I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 
State,  station,  heaven ,  mankind's,  my  own 

And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  dost. 
So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  t  is  not  to  boast. 
None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem : 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest — 

I  've  nothing  to  rei»oach,  or  to  request. 

CXCIV. 

*'  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'T  is  woman's  whole  existence;  man  mav  range 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart; 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 

Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart. 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  can  not  estnng^; 

Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one. 

To  love  agaih,  and  be  again  undone. 

CXCV. 

''  You  will  iMTOceed  in  {Measure,  and  in  pride. 
Beloved  and  loving  majiy ;  all  is  o'er 

For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 
My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core; 

These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 
The  passion  which  still  rages  as  before, — 

And  so  farewell— forgive  me,  love  me— No, 

That  word  is  idle  now—but  let  it  go. 

CXCVI. 

"  My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  vcq  mind ; 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit  ^  set. 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wina; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget — 

To  all,  except  one  miage,  madly  blind ; 
So  shakes  the  needle,  ana  so  stands  the  pole. 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  flx'd  souL 

cxcvn. 

*^  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still. 
And  dare  not  set  mv  seal  upon  this  sheet. 

And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfill. 
My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete ; 

I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 
Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  Mn  the  blow  would 
meet. 

And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu. 

And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you  I " 

cxcvm. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edsed  paper 
With  a  neat  little  crow-quul,  slignt  and  new ; 

Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper, 
It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do. 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her; 
The  seal  a  sun-flower ;  ''^ElU  vous  ttitt  portouC," 

The  motto  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian ; 

The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 

cxcrx. 

This  was  Don  Juan's  earliest  scrape ;  but  idiethff 
I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 

Dependent  on  the  public  altogether ; 
We  'U  see,  however,  what  they  sav  to  this. 

Their  favor  in  an  author's  cap 's  a  reathw. 
And  no  great  mischief  ^  done  by  their  ci^rioe; 

And  if  thdr  approbation  we  experience. 

Perhaps  they  'Uhave  some  more  about  a  year  heneei 
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0C.-<X2XIV. 


cc. 

'  poem  '8  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

divided  in  twelve  books ;  each  book  containing, 

Itli  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  sale  at  sea. 

^  list  of  ships,  and  captams,  and  kings  reign- 


^yfr  cliaiacters ;  the  episodes  are  three: 
^  panoramic  view  of  hell 's  in  training, 
^ter  Hie  style  of  Yiigil  and  of  Homer, 
that  my  name  of  Epic 's  no  misnomer. 

CCI. 

II  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time. 
With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle^s  ruks, 
cie  VvLde  Mecitm  of  the  true  sublime, 
Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools : 
rose  poets  like  blank-verse,  I  'm  fond  of  rhyme. 
Good  ^rorkmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 
^e  got  new  mythological  machinery, 

nd  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. 

ecu. 

here  's  only  one  slight  difference  between 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before, 

Lnd  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween ; 
(Not  that  I  have  not  several  merits  more, 

(ut  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen) : 
They  so  embellish,  that  t  is  quite  a  bore 

lieir  lahyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through, 

Whereas  this  story 's  actually  true. 

ccni. 

[f  any  person  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts, 
Co  newspai^rs,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel, 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts: 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal, 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is,  that  mvself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saw  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  devil. 

CCIV. 

If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 
1 11  write  poetical  commandments,  which 

Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 
That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shaU  enrich 

My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows, 
And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch : 

I II  caU  the  work  '^  Longinus  o'er  a  Bottle, 
Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle.'' 

CCV. 

Thou  Shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope ; 

Thou  Shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southev; 
Because  the  nrat  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope. 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and 
mouthy ; 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope, 

And  Campbell's  Uippocrene  is  somewhat  drouthy : 
Thou  Shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor 
Commit— fiirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moore. 

CCVI. 
Thou  Shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Muse, 

His  Pegasus,  nor  anything  that 's  his; 
Thou  Shalt  not    bear   f^dse  witness  like  "the 
Blues"— 

<(There  's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this) ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  cnoose : 

This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss,— 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not,— the  rod ; 
But  If  you  don't,  1 11  Uy  it  on,  by  G— d  I 

cxrvii. 

^nSJ  P^i^Bon  should  presume  to  assert 
This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray, 


That  thev  will  not  cry  out  before  they  're  hurt. 
Then  that  they  '11  lead  it  o'er  again,  and  say 

(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert). 
That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay : 

Besides,  in  Canto  Twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 

The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

covin. 

If ^fter  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind. 
Not  to  believe  mv  verse  and  tneir  own  eyes. 

And  cry  that  they  ^^  the  moral  cannot  find," 
I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies; 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make. 

They  also  lie  too— under  a  mistake. 

CCIX. 

The  public  approbation  I  expect. 

And  beg  they  'U  take  my  word  about  the  moral. 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral) ; 
Meantime  they  '11  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 
For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skit- 
tish, 
I  've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— the  British. 

CCX. 

I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 
Who  thank'd  me  dulv  by  return  of  post— 

I  'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey. 

All  I  can  say  is— that  he  had  the  money. 

CCXI. 

I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
AJl  other  magazines  of  art  or  science, 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly ;  I 
Have  not  essay 'd  to  multiply  their  clients, 

Because  they  tell  me  't  were  in  vain  to  try, 
Ajid  that  the  Edinbursh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dissenting  autnor  very  martyr^. 

CCXII. 

^^Non  ego  hocferrem  edUdus  juvenUi 
Ckmsule  Planco^^^  Horace  said,  and  so 

Say  I ;  bv  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 
Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 

(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta) 
I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow, 

And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 

In  my  hot  youth— when  Greorge  the  Third  was  King. 

ccxin. 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  gray— 
(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 

I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day—) 
My  heurt  is  not  much  greener ;  and,  in  short,  I 

Have  squander'd  my  whole  summer  while  'twas 
May, 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 

Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal. 

And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

CCXIV. 

No  more— no  more— Oh  I  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new. 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee. 
Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objecta 
grew? 
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Alas  I  't  was  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  nower. 

CCXV. 

No  more— no  more— Oh  I  never  more,  my  heart, 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  I 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart. 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 

The  illusion 's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  in  thy  stead  I  Ve  got  a  deal  of  judgment. 

Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodg- 
ment. 

CCXVI. 

Mydays  of  love  are  over ;  me  no  more 
The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still   less  of 
widow. 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before, — 
In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do ; 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o'er, 
The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too, 

So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice. 

CCXVII. 

Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 
Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Pleasure ; 

And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token 
O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure : 

Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I  've  spoken, 
"Time  is.  Time  was,  Time's  past: "—a  chemic 
treasure 

Is  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  spent  betimes— 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

ccxvni. 

What  is  the  end  of  Fame  V  t  is  but  to  fill 
A  certain  portion  of  imcertain  paper : 

Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hUl, 
Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapor: 

For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill. 
And  bards  bum  what  they  call  their  "  midnight 
taper," 

To  have,  when  the  ori(?inal  is  dust, 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust. 

CCXIX. 

What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?    Old  Egypt's  King 

Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid ; 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  ud : 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes. 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops. 

ccxx. 

But  I,  being  fond  of  true  philosophy. 

Say  very  often  to  myself.  *' Alas ! 
All  things  that  have  been  bom  were  bom  to  die. 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  is 
grass; 
You  've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly, 

And  if  you  had  it  o-er  again— 't  would  pass- 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse, 
And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse." 

CCXXI. 

But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader  I  and 
Still  gentler  purcnaserl  the  bard— that 's  I— 

Must,  with  pennission,  shake  you  by  the  hand. 
And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good-bye  I 

We  meet  again,  if  we  should  under^nd 
Each  other ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 

Your  patience  further  than  by  this  short  sample— 

'T  were  well  if  others  foUow'd  my  example. 
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ccxxn. 

^^  Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude  1 
I  cast  thee  on  ihe  waters— go  thy  ways ! 

And  if ,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  oe  good. 
The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days." 

When  Southey  's  read,  and  Wordsworth  undentood, 
I  cant  help  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise— 

The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey 's,  every  line: 

For  God's  sake,  reader  I  take  them  not  formioe. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


Oh  ,  ye  I  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nstioiSf 
Holland.  France,  England,  Grermany,  or  Spain, 

I  pray  ye  nog  them  upon  all  occasions. 
It  mends  uieir  moms,  never  mind  the  pain: 

The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations 
In  Juan's  case  were  but  employ'd  in  vain, 

Since,  in  a  way  that 's  rather  of  the  oddest,  be 

Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty. 

n. 

Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  school. 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  m  the  fourth, 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool. 
At  least,  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  nortb; 

Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth— 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce 

Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 

in. 

I  can't  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all, 
K  all  things  be  considered :  first,  there  was 

His  lady-mother,  mathematical, 
A never  mind;— his  tutor,  an  old  ass; 

A  pretty  woman — (that 's  quite  natural. 
Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pass) 

A  husbuid  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 

With  his  young  wife— a  time,  and  opportunity. 

IV. 

Well— well ;  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 
And  all  mankind  turn  with  it.  heiuls  or  tails, 

And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes. 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  snift  our  sails; 

The  king  commands  us,  and  the  aoctor  ouaclu  ^ 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 

A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame. 

Fighting,  devotion,  dust,— perhaps  a  name. 

V. 

I  said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz— 
A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well— 

'T  is  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is 
(Or  was,  before  Peru  leam'd  to  rebel), 

And  such  sweet  girls— I  mean,  such  graceful  laditfj 
Their  very  wa&  would  make  your  bosom  sweD; 

I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 

Nor  liken  it— I  never  saw  the  like : 

VI. 

An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 
New  broke,  a  camelopard,  a  gazelle. 

No— none  of  these  will  do ;— and  then  their  garft, 
Their  veil  and  petticoat— Alas  I  todwdl 
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vn.-xxi. 


Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 

A  canto— then  their  feet  and  ankle6,~well. 
Thank  Heaven  I  Ve  got  no  metaphor  auite  ready, 
(And  so,  my  sober  Muse— come,  let 's  be  steady— 

vn. 

Chaste  Muse  I— well,  if  you  must,  you  must)— the 
veil 

Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand. 
While  the  o'erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale. 

Flashes  into  the  heart :— All  sunny  land 
Of  love !  when  I  forget  you,  may  I  fail 

To say  my  prayers— but  never  was  there 

planned 
A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley. 
Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazziolf. 

VIII. 

But  to  our  tale :  the  Donna  Inez  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent. 

Bat  why  ?— we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark — 
T  was  for  a  voyage  the  young  man  was  meant, 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Koah's  ark, 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth. 
And  sent  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 

Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 
According  to  direction,  then  received 

A  lecture  and  some  money :  for  four  springs 
He  was  to  travel ;  and  though  Inez  grieved 

(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings). 
She  hoped  he  would  improve— perhaps  believed : 

A  letter,  too.  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 

Of  good  advice— and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

X. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 
Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday-school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  &uant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool ; 

Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 
Dunces  were  wnipt,  or  set  upon  a  stool : 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education 

SpurrM  her  to  teach  another  generation. 

XI. 

Juan  embark'd— the  ship  got  under  way. 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough ; 

A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay. 
As  I,  who  've  cross'd  it  oft.  know  well  enough ; 

And.  standing  on  the  deck,  the  dashing  spray 
Flies  in  one^s  face,  and  makes  it  weather-tough : 

And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  agaiUi 

His  first— perhaps  his  last— farewell  of  Spain. 

XII. 

I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 
To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 

The  growing  waters ;  it  unmans  one  quit«. 
Especially  when  life  is  rather  new : 

I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white, 
But  almost  every  other  country 's  blue, 

When  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 

We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

XIII. 

So  Juan  stood,  bewilder'd,  on  the  deck : 
The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain'd,  and  sailors 
swore. 

And  the  ship  creak 'd,  the  town  became  a  speck. 
From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 

The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef -steak 
Against  sea-sickness :  try  it,  sir,  before 

You  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true. 

For  I  have  found  it  answer— so  may  you. 


xrv. 

Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stem, 
Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far : 

First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn. 
Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war; 

There  is  a  sort  of  unexprest  concern, 
A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar : 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 

Ajid  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave. 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife. 

So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve 
Than  many  persons  more  advancea  in  life ; 

And  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife, 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears— 

That  is,  till  deeper  grie&  congeal  our  tears. 

XVI. 

So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By  Babel's  waters,  still  remembering  Sion : 

I  'd  weep,— but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  Muse, 
And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on ; 

Toung  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 
Themselves;  and  the  next  time  their  servants 
tie  on 

Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  Imed  with  this  my  canto. 

XVII. 
And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh'd  and  thought^ 

While  his  salt  tears  dropp'd  into  the  salt  sea, 
*^ Sweets  to  the  sweet "  (I like  so  much  to  quote; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract,— 't  is  where  she, 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave) ;  and,  sobbing  oft^n,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation. 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

xvin. 

*^  Farewell,  my  Spain !  a  long  farewell !"  he  cried, 
^*  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more, 

But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died. 
Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 

Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide  I 
Farewell,  my  mother !  and,  since  all  is  o'er, 

Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia  I— (here  he  drew 

Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through). 

XIX. 

"  And  oh !  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear- 
But  that 's  impossible,  and  cannot  be- 
Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air. 
Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea. 
Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair  I 
Or  think  of  anything,  excepthig  thee ; 
A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic — 
(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick> 

XX. 

^^  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth— (here  he  MX 
sicker) 

Oh,  Julia!  what  is  every  other  woe  ?— 
(For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor; 

Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below.) 
Julia,  my  love  I— (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker)— 

Oh,  Julia !— (this  curst  vessel  pitches  so)— 
Beloved  Julia,  near  me  still  beseeching !" 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  Mrith  retching.) 

XXI. 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart. 
Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas !  attends. 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art. 
The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends, 
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T  is  true  that  death  awaits  both  vou  and  me, 
But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 

Like  brutes :  ''—and  thus  nis  dangerous  post  kept  he. 
And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  Uow : 

Ajid  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor, 

Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXX  VII. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast, 
And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation ; 

Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation ; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 
To  <)uit  his  acadeimc  occupation. 

In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 

To  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXX  vin. 

But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd :  the  masts  were 
gone. 
The  leak  increased;  cdioals  round  her.  but  no  shore. 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  iier  own. 
Thev  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Tneir  desperate  efforts  seem'd  all  useless  Krown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale— 
The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  thrumm'd  a 


XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  pass'd. 
And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect ; 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast. 
Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  expect  ? 

But  still  T  is  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 
*Ti8  never  too  late  to  be  whoDy  wreck'd : 

And  though  tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 

T  is  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

XL. 

There  winds  and  waves  had  hurl'd  them,  and  from 
thence. 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away; 
Por  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  disp^mse. 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commence 

A  jurymast  or  rudder,  or  <x>uld  say 
Re  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  luck. 
Still  swam— though  not  exactly  like  a  duck. 

XLI. 

The  wind,  in  ftict,  perhaps,  was  rather  less. 

But  the  ship  labor'd  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 
To  weather  out  much  longer ;  the  distress 

Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 
For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess 

Was  scant  enough :  in  vain  the  telescope 
Was  used— nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in  sight. 
Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

XLn. 

Again  the  weather  threaten'd,— again  blew 
A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 

Water  appear'd ;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 
An  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold, 

until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 
Of  all  our  pumps :— a  wreck  complete  she  rolPd, 

At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 

Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

XLin. 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain,  he 

^uld  do  no  more :  he  was  a  man  in  years. 
And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy 
sea. 

And  if  he  wept  at  length,  they  were  not  fears 
That  made  nis  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be, 


But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children,— 
Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

XLIV. 

The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 
Fast  by  the  head ;  and,  all  custinction  gone. 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 
Of  candles  to  their  samts — but  there  were  none 

To  pay  them  with ;  and  some  look'd  o'er  the  bow ; 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats :  and  there  was  one 

That  be^g'd  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution. 

Who  toldhim  to  be  damn'd— in  his  confusion. 

XLV. 

Some  lash'd  them  in  their  hammocks :  some  put  on 
Their  best  clothes,  as  if  g[oing  to  a  fair : 

Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  uiey  saw  the  sun. 
And  gnash 'd  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their 
hair; 

And  others  wmit  on  as  they  had  begun. 
Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 

That  a  t&ht  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea. 

Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee. 

XLVI. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition, 
Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 

'T  was  duQcult  to  get  out  such  provision 
As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  less: 

Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition ; 
Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress ; 

Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a  keg  of  butter. 

Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  mto  the  cutter. 

XLVn. 

But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 
Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 

Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 
Six  flasks  of  wine;  and  they  contrived  to  get 

A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below. 
And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met. 

But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon — 

Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 

XLVin. 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 
Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale; 

And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad. 
As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail. 

And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  youne  lad 
Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship^s  rail ; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored, 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

XLIX. 

'T  was  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil. 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail. 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 
And  grimly  dsurkled  o^er  the  faces  pale, 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft. 
With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 

A  sort  of  thinff  at  which  one  would  have  laugh'd. 
If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be, 

Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff 'd. 
And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee. 

Half  epileptical.  and  half  hysterical  :— 

Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

U. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hencoops,  spars, 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 
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That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use: 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars, 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  ciews ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port. 

And,  going  down  head  foremost— sunk,  m  short. 

LII. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell— 
Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the 
brave,— 

Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yeU, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 
And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

Lni. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd. 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thimder :  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows :  but  at  intervals  there  gushed, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  hu  agony, 

LIV. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before. 
And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew ; 

And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 
Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew 

There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore , 
And  then  thev  were  too  many,  though  so  few— 

Kine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat. 

Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

LV. 

All  the  rest  perish 'd ;  near  two  hundred  souls 

Had  left  their  bodies ;  and  what 's  worse,  alas  I 
When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls. 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 
Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals. 

Because,  till  people  know  what 's  come  to  pass, 
They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead- 
It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that  ^s  said. 

LVI. 

Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 
Ck)ntrived  to  help  Fedrillo  to  a  place ; 

It  seemM  as  if  thev  had  exchanged  their  care. 
For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 

Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo's  pair 
Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case : 

Battista,  though  (a  name  call'd  shortly  Tita), 

Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

LVII. 

Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save. 
But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss. 

Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave,* 
As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross. 

And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave ; 
They  could  not  rescue  him  althougn  so  close, 

Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute. 

And  for  the  boat— the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it. 

LVni. 

A  small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Jose's, 
His  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think. 

For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 
With  tenderness,— stood  howling  on  the  brink, 

Ejiowing  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses!), 
No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink ; 

And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and  ere  he  stepp'd 

Off  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap'd. 
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LIX. 

He  also  stuff 'd  his  money  where  he  could 
About  his  person,  and  PedriUo's  too, 

Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would. 
Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do. 

As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd ; 
But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  throiigk^ 

And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  an^  ill. 

Thus  re-emlSirk'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 

LX. 

'T  was  a  vongh  night,  and  blew  so  stifflv  yet. 
That  the  s^  was  becalm'd  between  the  seas. 

Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set. 
They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze : 

Each  sea  curl'd  o'er  the  stem,  and  kept  them  wet. 
And  made  them  bale  without  a  momenta  ease. 

So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp-d. 

And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp'd. 

LXI. 

Nine  souls  more  went  in  her :  the  long-boat  still 
Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast. 

Two  blankets  stitch'd  together,  answering  ill 
Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast ; 

Though  every  wave  roll'd  menacing  to  fill. 
And  present  peril  all  before  surpassed. 

They  grieved  for  those  who  perish 'd  with  the  cut- 
ter. 

And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 

LXII. 

The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  the  eale :  to  run 

Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine. 
Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done : 

A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 
Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  b^r^in 

To  ftdnt,and  damaged  bread  wei  through  the  bags, 

And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  rags. 

LXIIL 

Thev  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  space 
Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion; 

They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case. 
One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  the  im- 
mersion, 

While  t  'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place. 
At  watch  and  watch ;  thus,  shivering  like  tos 
tertian 

Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fill'd  their  boat, 

mth  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great  coat. 

LXIV. 

'T  is  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 
Prolongs  it :  this  is  obvious  to  physicians, 

When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends  nor 
wife. 
Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions. 

Because  they  stul  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knife 
Nor  shears  of  Atropos  beiore  their  visions : 

Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity, 

And  makQ^  men's  misenes  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 
'T  is  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others,— God  knows  why, 
Unless  to  plague  the  grantors,— yet  so  true  it  is, 

That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die : 
Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is, 

And  that 's  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply : 
In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 
Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

LXVI. 
'T  is  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat. 
They  live  upon  the  love  of  fife,  and  bear 
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ore  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought, 
And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear ; 
nd  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot, 
Smce  N'oah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there; 
le  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 
^e  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXVII. 

lit  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 
And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day; 
e  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey ; 
Itbough  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  ve^tables,  in  a  jo^rumblinff  way, 
our  laboring  people  think  beyond  all  question 
eef ,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

Lxvni. 

.nd  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm, 
.nd  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew, 

And,  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
•ull'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  thev  woke  they  felt  a  qualm, 
Lud  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision, 
Dstead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXIX. 

lie  consequence  was  easily  foreseen— 
They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine, 

n  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 
On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine  ? 

niey  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men ! 
And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine, 

3ut  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle, 

it  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 

LXX. 

rhe  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air. 

And  Ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unweanM  child : 
rhe  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there. 

The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mud^ 
With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 

What  could  they  do  ?  and  hunger's  rage  grew 
wild: 
So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating. 
Was  kill'd,  and  portioned  out  for  preset  eating. 

LXXI. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide. 
And  Juan,  who  haa  still  refused,  because 

The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died. 
Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws. 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 
As  a  great  favor  one  of  the  fore-paws, 

Which  he  divided  with  PedriUo,  who 

Devoured  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

LXXII. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind— the  burning  sun 
Blister 'd  and  scorch 'd,  and.  stagnant  on  the  sea, 

They  lay  like  carcasses ;  and  nope  was  none. 
Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not :  savagely 

Thejr  glared  upon  each  other— all  was  done, 

_Water,  and  wine,  and  food,— and  you  might  see 

f^f  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 

(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

Lxxin. 

-^yjMigth  one  whisper'd  his  companion,  who 
A  ^^?P^^'^  another,  and  thus  it  went  round, 
ADd  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound ; 
And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  sufferer 
knew, 
Twas  but  his  own,  suppress'd  till  now,  he 
found : 


And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood, 
And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellows'  food. 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 

Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain 'd  of  shoes ; 
And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despair'd, 

And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose; 
At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up,  and  prepared. 
But  of  materials  that  must  shock  the  Muse- 
Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better. 
They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix'd,  and 
handed. 

In  silent  horror,  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded, 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  tlus  pollution ; 
None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it. 

'T  was  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution, 
By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter— 
And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 

LXXVI. 

He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death : 
The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled 

Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath. 
You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died  as  bom,  a  Catholic  in  faith. 
Like  most  in  the  beUef  in  which  tney  're  bred, 

And  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd, 

And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 

LXXVII. 
The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fto. 

Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains; 
But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 

Pref errd  a  draught  from  the  fast-flowing  veins : 
Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea. 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 
Regaled  two  shaiks,  who  foUow'd  o'er  the  billow— 
The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXVIII. 

The  sailors  ate  him.  all  save  three  or  four. 
Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food ; 

To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 

Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more ; 
'T  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should. 

Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 

Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  master. 

LXXIX. 

'Twas  better  that  he  did  not;  for.  in  fact. 
The  consequence  was  awful  in  tne  extreme ; 

For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act, 
Went  raging  mad— Lord!  how  they  did  blas- 
pheme I 

And  foam,  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack 'd, 
Drinking  salt  water  like  a  mountain  stream. 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swear- 

And,  with  hysena-laughter,  died  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  mflic- 
tion. 

And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  Heaven 
knows ; 
And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection. 

Happier  than  they  who  stiU  perceived  their  woes; 
But  others  ponder'd  on  a  new  dissection. 

As  if  not  wam'd  sufiiciently  by  those 
Who  had  already  perish 'd,  suffering  madly, 
For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 
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LXXXI. 

And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master^  mate, 
As  fattest ;  but  he  saved  himself,  because, 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate, 
There  were  some  c^her  reasons :  the  first  was 

He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late; 
And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  clause, 

Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadiz, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

LXXXTT. 

Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remainM, 
But  was  used  sparingly,— «ome  were  afridd, 

And  others  still  tneir  appetites  constrained, 
Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made ; 

All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstained. 
Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  leaid : 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  and  a  noddy. 

And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXin. 

And  if  Fedrillo^  ftite  should  shocking  be» 

Bemembor  Ugolino  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale;  if  foes  be  foodin  hefi,  at  sea 

'T  is  surely  f^  to  dine  upon  our  friends. 
When  shipwreck's  short   allowance   grows  too 

scan^. 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 

LXXXTV. 

And  the  same  night  there  f  eU  a  shower  of  rain. 
For  which  the&  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  of 
earth 

When  dried  to  summer  dust ;  till  taught  by  pain. 
Men  rei^v  know  not  what  good  water 's  worth ; 

If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 
Or  wi^  a  famish'd  boat's-crew  had  your  berth. 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell, 

Tou  'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is— in  a  well. 

LXXXV. 

It  pour'd  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet, 

Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher. 
And  when  they  deem'd  its  moisture  was  com- 
plete, 

They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a  thirsty  ditcher 
Might  nA  have  thought  tne  scanty  draught  so 
sweet 

As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking 

They  ne'er  till  now  had  known  the  joys  ol  drinking. 

LXXXVI. 

And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a  bloody  crack. 

Suck'd    in    the    moisture,  which    like  neccar 
stream 'd; 
Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  were 
black. 

As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream'd 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 

A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  seem'd 
To  taste  of  heaven— If  this  be  true,  indeed. 
Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

LXXXVII. 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  tne  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 

But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone. 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  at  him,  and  said,  ^^  Heaven's  will  be 
done  I 

*  An  instrument.  Invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
pleases  the  eye  by  sn  ever-varying  suooesslon  of  splendid 
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I  can  do  nothing,"  and  he  saw  him  thrown 
Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

Lxxxvni. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  chOd, 
Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 

But  the  bov  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mUd 
And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate : 

Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 
As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weiffht 

He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart. 

With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  put 

TiXXXIX. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  fkoe,  but  wiped  the  fosm 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed, 
And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  mi 
come. 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  gland, 
Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  <tf  raia 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth— but  in  vain. 

XC. 

The  boy  expired— the  father  held  the  clav. 
And  looked  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  wereptA, 

He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 
'T  was  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  ^  wascaflt; 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering, 

And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  qniveriflf. 

XCI. 

Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  throogh 
The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  daik 
sea, 

Besting  iU  brisht  base  on  the  quivering  Uue; 
And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free. 

Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that 's  bent,  and  tiMQ 

Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwieck'd  men. 

xcn. 

It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  chameleon, 
The  auv  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun. 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion. 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 

Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 
And  blending  every  color  into  one. 

Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle 

(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  Uie  mufBe). 

xcni. 

Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen-* 
It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 

'T  was  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  uoman, 
And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 

Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  most  suray  no  men 
Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 

Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  lo(^'d  like  bcve- 

Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope.* 

XCIV. 

About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 
Web-footed,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 

And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 
Upon  its  course),  pass'd  oft  oefbre  their  eyes, 

And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 
The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  gnise 

It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  \&m  tfll 

Night  fell :— this  seem'd  a  better  omen  still. 

tints  and  symmetrloal  fbnns,  snd  has  been  of  great  terrleeii 
sussesting  patterns  to  our  mannfaotiirers. 
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xcv. 

t  in  this  case  I  also  must  lemark, 
T  was  well  this  bird  al  promise  cod  not  perch, 
cause  the  tackle  of  our  shatterM  bark 
^as  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church ; 
id  had  it  been  the  doye  from  Noah's  ark, 
ietuming  there  from  her  successful  search, 
tiich  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fkll, 
ey  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  alL 

XCVI. 

ith  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 
3at  not  with  viiuence ;  the  stars  shone  out, 
e  boat  made  way;  yet  now  they  were  so  low, 
rhey  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 
me  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  ^'  No  1" 
The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause  to 

doubt— 
me  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns, 
id  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

xcvn. 

( morning  bn^e,  the  light  wind  died  awajr, 
W^hen  he  who  had  the  watqh  sung  out  and  swore, 
'twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sunl9  ray. 
Be  wish'd  that  land  he  never  might  see  more ; 
id  the  rest  rubb'd  their  eves  and  saw  a  bay, 
Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for 

shore; 
>r  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew 
stinct,  and  hi|^,  and  palpable  to  view. 

xcvni. 

ad  then  (tf  these  some  part  burst  into  tears, 
And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare, 
mid  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears. 
And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care ; 
hile  a  fewpray 'd— (the  first  time  for  some  years) — 
And  at  the  bott<Hn  of  the  boat  three  were 
Ble^:  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head, 
nd  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

xcrx. 

be  day  before,  ftist  sleeping  on  the  water, 
They  found  a  turtle  or  the  hawk's-bill  kind, 
nd  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her. 
Which  yielded  a  day^s  life,  and  to  their  mind 
roved  even  still  a  more  nutxitious  matter, 
Because  it  left  encouragement  behind : 
he^  thought  that  in  sucn  perils,  more  than  chance 
Ad  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

C. 

he  land  appeared  a  high  and  rocky  coast. 
And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 
3t  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 
In  various  coiijectures,  for  none  knew 
0  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  tost. 
So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 
^me  thought  it  was  Mount  ^tna,  some  the  high- 
lands 
f  Caudia,  Cyprus,  Bhodes,  or  other  islands. 

CI. 

Teantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale. 
Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore, 
•uce  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale : 
Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four, 
^  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before, 
liOQgh  the  two  sharks  still  foUow'd  them,  and 

dash'd 
^e  ^ray  into  their  f^uses  as  they  splash'd. 

cn. 

^?m!f^  dempair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  done 
Their  w<»k  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd  them  to 
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Such  things  a  mother  had  not  known  her  son 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew ; 

By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  one 
They  perish'd,  until  wither'd  to  these  few, 

But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self -slaughter. 

In  washing  down  JPedrillo  with  salt  water. 

cni. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen 
Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 

They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green, 
Thi^  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smo(»h'd  Uie  air, 

And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eves  like  a  screen 
From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bare* 

Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 

Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

CIV. 

The  shore  lookM  wild,  without  a  trace  of  man, 
And  girt  by  formidable  waves ;  but  they 

Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  course  they  ran, 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay : 

A  reef  between  them  also  now  began 
To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray, 

But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  rotter. 

They  ran  the  boat  for  shore,— and  overset  her. 

CV. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 
Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont; 

And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river, 
Had  often  tum'd  the  art  to  some  account : 

A  bett^  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever. 
He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass'd  the  Hellespont, 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 

Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did. 

CVI. 

So  here,  though  ftdnt,  emaciated,  and  stark. 
He  buoy'd  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  ply   . 

With  the  qiiick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark. 
The  bctfich  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry : 

The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark. 
That  carried  on  his  neighbor  by  the  thigh ; 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim. 

So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

cvn. 

Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  tot  the  oar, 
Wnich.  providentially  for  him,  was  wash'd 

Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more. 
And  the  hard  wave  o'erwhelm'd  him  as  twas 
dash'd 

Within  his  grasp:  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 
The  waters  b^  while  he  thereto  was  lash'd : 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 

Boll'd  on  the  beach,  half  senseless,  from  the  sea : 

cvm. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave : 

And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliif-wom  cave, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 

And  deem  thatlt  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

CIX. 

With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose. 
But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 

And  quivering  hand;  and  then  he  look 'd  for  those 
Who  long  luid  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea; 

But  none  of  them  appear'd  to  share  his  woes. 
Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  famish'd  three, 

Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 

An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 
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ex. 

And  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fast, 
And  down  he  sunk ;  and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass'd : 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretch 'd  hand 

Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar  (their  jury-mast), 
And,  like  a  withered  lilv.  on  the  Land 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay. 

As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form'd  of  clay. 

CXI. 

How  long  in  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lav 
He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 

And  Time  had  nothinff  more  of  night  nor  day 
For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim ; 

And  how  this  heavy  faintness  pass'd  away 
He  knew  not,  tiU  each  uainf  ul  pulse  and  limb, 

And  tingling  vein,  seem 'a  throbbing  back  to  life, 

J'or  Death,  thougn  vanquished,  stm  retired  with 
strife. 

cxn. 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  shut,  again  unclosed. 
For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness ;  he  thought 

He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed, 
And  felt  asain  with  his  despair  overwrought, 

And  wished  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed, 
And  then  once  more  his  feelings   oack  were 
brought, 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 

A  lovely  female  tiu^e  of  seventeen. 

cxni. 

'T  was  bending  close  o^er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
Seemed  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath ; 

And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 
Recall 'd  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death ; 

And,  bathing  his  chiU  temples,  tried  to  soothe 
Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 

Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 

To  uiese  kind  efforts  made  a  k>w  reply. 

CXIV. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pourM,  and  mantle  flung 
Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs ;  and  the  fair  arm 

Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  hung ; 
And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 

Pillow 'd  his  death-like  forehead;  then  she  wrung 
His  dewy  curls,  long  drench'd  by  every  storm ; 

And  watch'd  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 

A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom—and  hers,  too. 

cxv. 

Aind  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave. 
The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant,~one 

Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave. 
Ana  more  robust  of  figure,— then  begun 

To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 
Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof 'd  them,  which  the 
sun 

Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

She  was,  appear'd  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

CXVI. 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold. 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  liair. 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roU'd 
In  braids  benind ;  and  though  her  stature  were 

Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould. 
They  nearly  reach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command, 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

CXVII. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 
Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction ;  for  when  to  the  view 
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Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies. 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew; 
'T  is  as  the  snake  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his  leDj^Qi, 
And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

CXVIIL 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dys 
Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 

Short  upper  Tip— sweet  lips  I  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary 
(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all  '*^  done — 

I  've  seen  much  flner  women,  ripe  and  real, 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal). 

CXIX. 

1 11  tell  you  why  I  say  so.  for  t  is  just 
One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause : 

There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne'er  saw  Justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 


They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  tbougl 
Ne'er  compassed,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought. 

CXX. 

And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave : 
Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colors  not  so  grave ; 
For.  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banidi 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  thev 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXI. 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case: 
Her  dress  was  many-color'd,  finelv  spun ; 

Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her  face. 
But  through  them  gold  and  g^ems  profusely  shime : 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 
Flow'd  in  ner  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 

Flash 'd  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shock- 

Her  smiul  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

CXXII. 

The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike, 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike. 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike. 

Was  coarser;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  lees  lone ;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

cxxni. 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  atten* 
tions. 

Which  are---(as  I  must  own)— of  female  ^wth, 
And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions: 

They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 
A  thin^  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 

But  the  oest  dish  that  e'er  was  cook'd  since  Ho- 
mer's 

Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  new  comers. 

cxxiv. 

I  '11  tell  you  who  they  werCj  this  female  pair. 
Lest  they  should  seem  prmcesses  in  disguise; 

Besides,  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prize; 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes. 

Mistress  and  maid ;  the  first  was  only  daughter 

Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  the  water. 
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cxxv. 

A.  ilsherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 
And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 

Hut  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth, 
^dded  to  his  connection  with  the  sea. 

Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth : 
A  little  smugglmg,  and  some  piracy, 

Il*ef t  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 

Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXVI. 

A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he,~tbougb  of  men, 
Ltike  Peter  the  Apostle,~and  he  flsh'd 

Por  wandering  merchant-vessels,  now  and  then, 
And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish'd ; 

The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish'd 

Pull  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade. 

By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made* 

CXXVII. 

HS  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  built 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 

A  verv  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt, 
And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease: 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  blood  he  spilt, 
A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please ; 

But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  building, 

Pull  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 

CXXVIII. 

He  had  an  only  daughter,  call'd  Haid^e, 
The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isles ; 

Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she. 
Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles : 

Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree 
She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 

Rejected  several  suitors^  Just  to  learn 

How  to  accept  a  better  m  his  turn. 

CXXIX. 

And  walking  out  upon  the  beach,  below 
The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found, 

Insensible,— not  dead,  but  nearly  so, — 
Don  Juan,  almost  ntmish'd,  and  half  drown'd; 

But  being  naked,  she  was  shocked,  you  know. 
Yet  deem'd  herself  in  common  pity  bound, 

As  far  as  in  her  lay,  ^' to  take  him  in, 

A  stranger"  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

cxxx. 

But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse. 
Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave ; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  "mh," 
Unlike  the  nonest  Arab  thieves  so  brave. 

He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger. 

And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXI. 

And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  best 
(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 

To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest : 
-Aiid  when,  at  last,  he  openM  his  black  eyes, 

Their  charity  increased  about  their  euest ; 
And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  size. 

It  open'd  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven— 

(Saint  Paul  says,  'tis  the  toll  which  must  be 
given). 

*  Entitled  **A  Narrative  of  the  Honorable  John  Byron 
(Commodore  in  a  late  expedition  round  the  world),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered  by  tilmself  and 
bla  companions  on  the  coast  of  Patai^nia,  from  the  year  1740, 


cxxxn. 

They  made  a  fire,— but  such  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  such 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  roimd  the  bay,— 
Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  touch 

Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crutch ; 

But,  by  Grod's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  such 
plenty. 

That  there  was  fuel  to  have  f umish'd  twenty. 

cxxxin. 

He  had  a  bed  of  furs,  and  a  pelisse. 
For  Haid^  stripp'a  her  sables  off  to  make 

His  couch ;  and,  that  he  might  be  more  at  ease. 
And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should  awake. 

They  also  save  a  petticoat  apiece. 
She  and  ner  maid,— and  promised  by  daybreak 

To  pay  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish 

For  breakfast,  of  ^ggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 

CXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 
Juan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  d^. 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps  (Qod  only  knows). 
Just  for  the  present ;  and  in  his  luU'd  head 

Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes 
Throbb'd  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes 
spread 

Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years. 

Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

CXXXV. 

Yoimg  Juan  slept  all  dreamless :— but  the  maid. 
Who  smooth 'a  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 

Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  sta^'d. 
And  tum'd,  Delieving  that  he  call'd  agam. 

He  slumber'd;  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said 
(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen). 

He  had  pronounced  her  name— but  she  forgot 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

CXXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went. 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant. 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two : 
A  year  or  two 's  an  age  when  rightly  spent. 

And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do. 
In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  Nature's  good  old  college. 

CXXX  VII. 

The  mom  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  still 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clash 'd  upon 

His  rest ;  the  rushing  of  the  neighboring  rill, 
And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun, 

Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 
And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 

Had  suffer'd  more— his  hardships  were  comparative 

To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  ''Narrative."* 

cxxxvin. 

Not  so  Haid^ :  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled. 
And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o'er, 

Dream'd  of  a  thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  she 
stumbled. 
And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore ; 

And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  gn^ximbled. 
And  call'd  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 

till  their  arrival  in  England,  17M ;  written  by  himself.**  Thii 
narrative,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  appeared* 
was  published  in  1768. 
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In  several  oaths— Armenian.  Turk,  and  Greek — 
They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  sach  a  freak. 

GXXXIX. 

But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get, 
With  some  pretence  about  the  sun,  tmtt  makes 

Sweet  skies  Just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set ; 
And  ^ is,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 

Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wet 
With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes, 

And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  mourning  suit 

Worn  for  a  husbcmd,— or  some  other  brute. 

CXL, 

I  sav,  the  sun  is  a  most  fflorious  sight. 

I  Ne  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeea  of  late 
I  have  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night, 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  cme's  fate; 
Ajid  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  purse,  *  begin  your  day  to  date 
From  daybreak,  and  when  coffined  at  fourscore, 
Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four. 

CXLI. 

And  Haid6e  met  the  morning  face  to  fkoe ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  wHh  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  cheek  is  curbed  into  a  blush, 
Like  to  a  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base. 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush. 
Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread ; 
Or  the  Bed  Sea— but  the  sea  is  not  red. 


And  down  tiie  difl  the  island  virgin  came, 
Ajid  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps 
drew, 

While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  flrtt  flame. 
And  younff  Aurora  kiss'd  her  lips  with  dew, 

Taking  her  ua  a  sister ;  Just  the  same 
MiB&ke  yoo  would  have  made  on  seeing  the 
two, 

Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair. 

Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air. 

CXLIII. 

And  when  into  the  cavern  Haidte  stepp'd 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept : 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe 
(For  sle^  is  awful),  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw. 
Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o'er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush'd  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

CXLIV. 

And  thus  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 
Wha  die  in  righteousness,  she  leanM ;  and  there 

All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying,. 
As  o'or  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air: 

But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying, 
Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 

Must  breakfast,  and  betimes— lest  they  should  ask 

it, 
She  drew  out  h^  provision  from  the  basket. 

CXLV. 

She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  victual, 
And  that  a  shipwreck'd  youth  would  hungry  be ; 

Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn'd  a  little. 
And  felt  her  veins  chiU'd  by  tne  neighboring  sea ; 

And  so.  she  cook'd  their  breakCast  to  a  tittle ; 
I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea, 

*  **  In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Fnmklln  pubUshed  a  most  Inge- 
nious essay  on  the  advantages  of  early  rising,  as  a  mere  piece 
of  economy.   He  estimates  the  sayinflr  that  miirht  be  made  in 
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But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey, 
With  Scio  wiBe,-HUul  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLVI. 

And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 
The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken'd  Jma; 

But  Haid^  stof»p'd  her  with  her  quick  small  hand. 
And  without  a  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 

Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 
And,  the  first  breakftot  spoilt,  prepared  a  new  one, 

Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  ner  break 

That  sleep  ir^aik  seem'd  as  it  would  ne'er  awaks. 

CXLVn. 

For  still  he  lay.  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 
A  purple  hectic  plav'd  like  dying  day 

On  the  snow-tope  of  distant  hills ;  the  streak 
Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay. 

Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy,  shrunk,  aad 
weak; 
And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray, 

Which  weigh 'd  upon  them  yet.  all  damp  and  suft, 

Mix'd  with  the  stony  vapors  of  the  vault. 

CXLVni. 

And  she  bent  o^r  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 
Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother'^  breast, 

Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  brcraie^ 
Lull'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest. 

Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath. 
Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 

In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow, 

Although  his  woes  had  tumxl  him  rather  ydlow. 

GXUX. 

He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  again. 
But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes  roibade* 

Those  eves  to  elose,  though  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  maoe: 

For  woman's  face  was  never  form'd  in  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd 

He  tum'd  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy. 

To  the  sweet  pmraits  of  the  Virgin  lutfy. 

CL. 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose, 
Ajid  looked  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  cheek 

The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose. 
As  with  an  effort  she  b€^fan  to  speak : 

Her  eyes  were  eloauent,  her  words  would  poaa. 
Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modem  Greek, 

With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet, 

That  he  was  f^dnt,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

CLI. 

Now  Juan  oouM  not  understand  a  word. 
Being  no  Grecian:  but  he  had  an  ear. 

And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird, 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  ckar. 

That  finer,  simider  music  ne'er  was  heard ; 
The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear, 

Without  knowing  why— an  overpowering  tone^ 

Whence  Melody  descends  as  from  a  throne. 

CLH. 

And  Juan  gazed  as  one  who  is  awoke 
By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 

Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 
By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality. 

Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cursed  knock ; 
At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me. 

Who  like  a  morning  slumber— for  the  night 

Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light. 


Paris  alone,  by  usinflr  swuihiiu  insUad  of  orwdhit,  at 
six  millfons  of  French  livres»  or  four  mUUoos 
afmum.**— HzZiU 
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CLin, 

.And  Juan,  too,  was  helped  out  from  his  dream, 
Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  hy  feeling 

^  most  prodigious  appetite ;  the  steam 
Of  Zoe's  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 

XJpon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 

Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  up,  kneeling, 

TTo  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 

.And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a  beef-steak. 

CLIV. 

Snt  beef  is  rare  within  these  oxless  isles ; 

Gk)at's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and 
mutton. 
.Ajid.  when  a  noliday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  bcurbarous  spits  they  put  on : 
Sut  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles. 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a  hut 
on; 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

CLV. 

I  sav  that  beef  is  rare,  and  cant  help  thinking 
Tnat  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaur— 

Iix>m  which  our  modem  morals,  riffhtly  shrinking, 
Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 

A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask— was  only  (sinking 
The  allegory)  a  mere  tnrne,  no  more. 

That  Fasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle, 

To  make  tne  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLVI. 
For  we  all  know  that  English  people  are 

Fed  upon  beef— I  wont  sav  much  of  beer, 
Because  t  is  liquor  onlv,  ana  being  f^r 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here ; 
We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 

A  pleasure— like  all  pleasures— rather  dear; 
So  were  the  Cretans— from  which  I  infer. 
That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

CLVII. 

But  to  resume.    The  languid  Juan  raised 
His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 

A  sight  on  wnich  he  had  not  lately  gazed. 
As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw, 

Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  he  praised. 
And,  feeling  still  the  famish 'd  vulture  gimw. 

He  ftell  upon  whate'er  was  offer'd,  like 

A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVIII. 

He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied ;  and  she. 

Who  watch 'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  nave  fed 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 

8u(m  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem'd  dead : 
But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haid^, 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 
That  famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nurst. 
And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

CLIX. 

And  so  she  took  the  liberty  to  state. 
Bather  bv  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 

Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 
Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 

The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate, 
Unless  he  wish'd  to  die  upon  the  place— 


*  When  at  Seville  In  180O,  Lord  Byron  lodged  in  the  honae 
of  two  unmarried  ladies;  and  in  his  diary  he  describes  him- 
self as  harlnff  made  earnest  love  to  the  jounger  of  them, 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  '*  For  some  time,'*  he  says,  **  I 
went  on  prosperously,  both  as  a  linflruist  and  a  lover,  till  at 
length,  the  lady  took  a  fsnoy  to  a  ring  which  I  wore,  and  set 
her  heart  on  my  giving  it  to  her,  as  a  pledge  of  my  Blnoerity. 


She  snatch'd  it,  and  refused  another  morsel. 
Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horse  ill. 

CLX. 

Next  they— he  being  naked,  save  a  tatter'd 
Pair  of  scarce  decent  trowsers— went  to  work. 

And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  scatter'd. 
And  drees'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Tiirk^ 

Or  Greek— that  is,  although  it  not  much  matter'd, 
Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk,— 

Thev  fumJsh'd  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches. 

With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXI. 

And  then  fair  Haid^  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking^ 
But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend. 

Although  he  listen 'd  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 
Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end; 

And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 
Her  speech  out  to  her  prot^  and  fnend. 

Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take. 

She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 

CLXn. 

And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs, 
And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye. 

And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 
Of  his  f^ir  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy. 

The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply ; 

And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  exprest 

A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  guess'd* 

CLXni. 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 
And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue;  but  by  surmise. 
No  doubt,  less  of  ner  language  than  her  look : 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 
Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  bo(A, 

Thus  Juan  leam'd  his  alpha  beta  better 

From  Haid^'s  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 

'T  is  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes— that  is,  I  mean. 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young. 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  been  ;* 

They  smile  so  when  one 's  right,  and  when  one  Vi 
wrong 
They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 

Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss;— 

I  leam'd  the  little  uiat  I  know  by  this : 

CLXV. 

That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and  Greek, 
Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers ; 

Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak. 
Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preachers, 

Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 
I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reacners 

Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — 

I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CLXVI. 

As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 
A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fashion,f 

Where  I,  like  other  ^^  dogs,  have  had  my  day," 
Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  passion— 


This,  however,  oould  not  be ;— any  thing  but  the  ring,  I  de- 
clared, was  at  her  service,  and  much  more  than  its  value, — 
but  the  ring  itself  I  had  made  a  vow  never  to  give  away." 

t  **  In  181S,  I  formed,  in  the  fashionable  worid  of  London, 
an  item,  a  fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of  a 
million,  the  nothing  of  something.  I  had  been  the  lion  of 
1B12.*'— Byrofi  Diary*  1821. 
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But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pass'd  away, 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I  coula  lay  the  lash  on : 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  me 
But  areams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be. 

CLXVII. 

Betum  we  to  Don  Juan.    He  begun 
To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 

Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun. 
Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 

More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun : 
He  was  in  love,— as  you  would  be,  no  doubt, 

With  a  young  benefactress,— so  was  she, 

Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVIII. 

And  every  day  by  daybreak— rather  early 
For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest — 

She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 
To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest ; 

And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly, 
Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 

Breathing  all  gently  o^er  his  cheek  and  mouth, 

As  o'er  a  oed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 

And  every  mom  his  color  freshlier  came. 
And  every  day  help'd  on  his  convalescence ; 

'T  was  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence. 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 
Are  oil  and  gunpowder ;  and  some  good  lessons 

Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 

Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us. 

CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  so  good), 

Ceres  presenti  a  plate  of  vermicelli,— 
For  love  must  be  sustain 'd  like  flesh  and  blood, — 

While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly : 
Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food ; 

But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 

Heaven  knows,— It  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXI. 

When  Juan  woke  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 
A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 

That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady. 
Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  size ; 

But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already— 
And  repetition 's  tiresome  and  unwise, — 

Well— Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haia6e. 

CLXXII. 

Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 
That  bathing  pass'd  for  nothing ;  Juan  seem'd 

To  her,  as  'twere,  the  kind  of  beuig  sent, 
Of   whom   these   two  years   she   had  nightly 
dream'd, 

A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 
To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 

To  render  happy ;  all  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it,— Happiness  was  bom  a  twin. 

CLXXni. 

It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 
Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 

Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch, 
To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him 
wake: 

To  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much ; 
But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her 
quake; 

He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-treasure,  cast 

Like  a  rich  wreck — ^her  first  love,  and  her  last. 
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CLXxrv. 

And  thus  a  moon  roU'd  on,  and  fair  Haidee 
Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 

Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 
Remain 'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook ; 

At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea, 
For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look, 

Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  lo, 

But  three  Bagusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  mother. 
So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea.  she  was 

Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  sucn  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass. 

Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a  brother. 
The  freest  she  that  ever  gazed  on  glass : 

lepeak  of  Christian  lands  m  this  comparison, 

Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  ganisoo. 

CLXXVI. 

Now  she  prolong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk 
(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  learnt  to  say 

So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk,— 
For  little  had  he  wander'd  since  the  day 

On  which,  like  a  yoiug  flower  snapp'd  from  tht 
stalk, 
Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay, — 

And  thus  they  walk'd  out  in  the  afternoon. 

And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXXVII. 

It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast. 
With  cliffs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore, 

Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  an  host, 
With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  won 

A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-tost ; 
And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billow's  roar. 

Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  miake 

The  outstretch 'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 

CLXXVIII. 

And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 
Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  champaaw, 

When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers  readi. 
That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit  I  the  heart's  ram! 

Few  things  surpass  old  wine ;  and  they  may  preadi 
Who  please,— the  more  because  they  preach  in 
vain, — 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughta. 

Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  ^t  drunk. 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  trunk 

Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion  I 
But  to  return,— Get  very  drunk ;  and  when 
You  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what  thea 

CLXXX. 

Ring  for  your  valet— bid  him  quickly  bring 
Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you  11  know 

A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  kins ; 
For  not  the  best  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow. 

Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring. 
Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow, 

After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter. 

Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  sooa-water. 

CLXXXI. 

The  coast— I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 

Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  was  the  coast- 
Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 
The  sands  untumoled,  the  blue  waves  untost. 
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And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird^s  cry, 
And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  crost 
3y  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret 
Afi^ainst  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 

CLXXXII. 

And  forth  they  wandered,  her  sire  being  gone, 
As  I  have  said,  npon  an  expedition ; 

And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none, 
Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  precision 

She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun. 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission. 

Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresses. 

And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dr^»es. 

CLXXXIII. 

It  was  the  cooling  hour.  Just  when  the  rounded 
Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 

Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded. 
Circling  all  nature,  hushed,  and  dim,  and  still. 

With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surroundedj 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 

TJpon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky 

With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 

Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden 'd  sand. 
And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 

Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  wereplann'd, 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells, 

Thev  tum'd  to  rest;  and,  each  clasped  by  an  arm, 

Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They  lookM  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 
Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 

They  heard  the  waves'  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  other— and,  beholding  this. 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss ; 

CLXXXVI. 

A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love. 
And  beauly,  all  concentrating  like  rays 

Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 
Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 

Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move. 
And  the  blood 's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze. 

Each  kiss  a  heart-quake,— for  a  kiss's  strength, 

I  think,  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVII. 

Bylength  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  endured 
Heaven  knows  how  long— no  doubt  they  never 
reckon'd ; 
And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 

The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second : 
They  had  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  aUured, 

As  if  their  souls  aud  lips  each  other  beckon'd. 
Which,  being  join'd,  like  swarming  bees  they 

clung — 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey 
sprung. 

CLXXXV  III. 

They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 
Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness ; 

The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay. 
The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less. 

The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 
Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press, 

As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 

Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 


CLXXXTX. 

They  f ear'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach ; 

They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night ;  they  were 
All  in  all  to  each  other :  though  their  speech 

Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a  language 
there,— 
And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 

Foimd  in  one  sign  the  oest  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle-^rst  love.— that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  falL 

cxc. 

Haid^  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows, 
Nor  ofier'd  any ;  she  had  never  heard 

Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse. 
Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd ; 

She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 
And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird ; 

And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 

Had  not  one  wonf  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCI. 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved— she  adored. 
And  she  was  worshipp'd ;  after  nature's  fashion. 

Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour'd, 
If  souls  could  die,  had  perish 'd  in  that  passion,^ 

But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored. 
Again  to  be  o'ercome,  again  to  dash  on : 

And,  beating  'gainst  his  bosom,  Haid^e's  heart 

Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart. 

CXCII. 

Alas!  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful. 
So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 

Was  that  m  which  the  neart  is  always  full. 
And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power. 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul, 
But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 

Of  hell-flre— all  prepared  for  people  giving 

Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

CXCIII. 

Alas  I  for  Juan  and  Haid^  I  they  were 
So  loving  and  so  lovely— till  then  never. 

Excepting  our  flrst  parents,  such  a  pair 
Had  run  the  risk  of  being  damn'a  for  ever : 

And  Haid^,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair. 
Had,  doubtless,  neard  about  the  Stygian  river, 

And  hell  and  purgatory— but  forgot 

Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

CXCIV. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 
Gleam  in  the  moonlight ;  and  her  white  arm  clasps 

Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  giusps; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 
He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps ; 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that 's  quite  antique. 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

CXCV. 

And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  pass'd. 
And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms. 

She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast, 
Sustain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms ; 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast, 
And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms, 

Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  pants 

With  all  it  granted,  and  vdth  all  it  grants. 

CXCVI. 

An  infant  when  it  gazes  on  a  light. 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 
A  devotee  when  soars  the  Host  in  sight. 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
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A  sailor  when  the  prize  has  strack  in  fight, 

A  miser  filling  his  meet  hoarded  chest, 
Feel  laptnre ;  but  not  such  true  Jot  are  reapiiu^ 
As  thej  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeps 
ing.  

cxcvn. 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 
All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  livins ; 

80  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmovea. 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  Joy  t  is  giving; 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass^l,  and  proved, 
Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving : 

There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors 

And  all  its  charms,  like  death  vdthout  its  terrors. 

cxcvin. 

The  lady  watch 'd  her  lover— and  that  hour 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 

O'erflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power; 
Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 

She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower. 
Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 

And  aJl  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 

Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 

Alas  I  the  love  of  women  I  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  an  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 

And  if  t  is  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring. 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing ;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inmct  they  f  eeL 

CC. 

They  are  right ;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust. 
Is  always  so  to  women ;  one  sole  bond 

Awaits  them,  treacherv  is  all  their  trust ; 
Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 

Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 
Buys  them  in  marriage— and  what  rests  beyond  ? 

A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover. 

Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all 's  over. 

CCI. 

Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 
Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation, 

Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares. 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station ; 

Few  changes  e'er  can  oetter  their  aftairs. 
Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation. 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel : 

Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  novel.* 

ecu. 

Haid^  was  Nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  this ; 

Haid^  was  Passion's  child,  bom  where  the  sun 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 

Of  his  gazelle-eyed  daughters ;  she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen :  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing.    She  had  nought  to  fear, 
Hope,  care,  nor  love,  fisyond,— her  hefu*t  he^t  here. 

ccni. 

And  oh  I  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat  I 
How  much  it  costs  us  I  yet  each  rising  throb 

Is  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet, 
That  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 

*  **  Lady  CaroUne  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Byron  to 
have  alluded  to  him  in  her  novel  of  *  Glenarvon/  published 
in  ISIB.— *  Madame  de  StaSl  onoe  asked  me,'  said  Lord  Byron, 
'if  my  real  character  was  w^l  drawn  In  that  noveL  She  was 
only  singular  In  putting'  the  question  In  the  dry  way  she  did. 
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Joy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  tegeat 

Finetruths;  even  Consoittice,  too,  hasatough  Job 
To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim, 
So  good^I  wonder  GasUereagh  dont  tax  'em. 

CCIV. 

And  now  twas  done— on  the  lone  ahore  wen 
plighted 

Their  hearts;  Uie  stars,  theirnuptial  torches,  shed 
Beautj  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed, 
Bytheir  own  feelings  hallowed  and  united, 

Tlieir  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  wed : 
And  they  were  hanpy,  for  to  their  young  eyem 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. 

OCV. 

Oh.  Love  I  of  whom  great  Gssar  was  the  suitor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whoae  grave 
All  tnose  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  nrater— 

(Leucadia's  rock  still  overlooks  the  wa^ 
Oh,  Love  I  thou  art  the  verv  god  of  evil. 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devlL 

CCVI. 
Thou  mak^st  the  chaste  connubial  state  precanous. 

And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men: 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarius, 

Have  much  employed  the  muse  of  histoiy^s  pen : 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various. 

Such  worthies  Time  will  never  see  again ; 
Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  same  luck 

holds. 
They  all  were  heroes,  conquerois,  and  cuckolds. 

ccvn. 

Thou  mak'st  philosophers ;  there 's  Epicurus 

And  Aiistippus,  a  material  crew! 
Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allure  us 

By  theories  quite  practicable  too ; 
If  only  from  the  devU.  they  would  insure  us. 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not  quite  new), 
^^  Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avaUusr" 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanapalus. 

ccvin. 

But  Juan  I  had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia  ? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon  ? 
I  can't  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 

Perplexing  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  toe  moon 
Does  these  uiings  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 

Strong  palpitation  rises,  ^is  her  boon. 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Have  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures? 

CCIX, 

I  hate  inconstancy— I  loathe,  detest. 
Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 

Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 

Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest, 
And  vet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 

I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Mils^, 

Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

ccx. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid. 
And  whicqper'd,  *'*'  Think  of  every  sacred  tie  I  ** 

There  are  many  who  piln  their  fhlth  on  that  hialawte  pro- 
duction. I  am  made  out  a  yeey  amiahJe  peraoo  in  ttat 
woric!  The  oidy  tMog  belooclns  to  me  in  It  is  part  of  t 
letter.'**    See  portrait  of  LttdyOut>UoeLBaiiti,  ante,  life  if 
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*'  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy  I "  I  said, 
'^  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh,  Heavea  I  her 
eye! 

1 11  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid, 
Or  neither—- out  of  curiosity." 

*^  Stop  1 "  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian 

(Though  she  was  maak'd  then  as  a  fair  Venetian) ; 

CCXI. 

"  Stop ! "  so  I  stopp'd.— But  to  return :  that  which 
Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 

Than  admiration  due  where  nature's  rich 
Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o'er 

Some  favor'd  object;  and  as  in  the  niche 
A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore, 

This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 

Is  but  a  heightening  of  the  ^^  beau  ideaL" 

ocxn. 

'TIS  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A  fine  extension  of  the  foculties, 
Platonic,  universal,  wonderful. 

Drawn  from  the  start,  and  filter'd  throu^  the 
skies. 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes, 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

ccxni. 

Yet  tis  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 
For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 

In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 

T  would  save  us  many  a  heartache,  many  a  shil- 
ling 
(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  grieve), 

Whereas  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever. 

How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver  I 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven. 
But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky ; 

Now  o'er  it  cloucu  and  thunder  must  be  driven, 
And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high : 

But  when  it  hath  been  scorch'd,  and  pierced,  and 
riven. 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops:  the  eye 

Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  tum'd  to 
tears. 

Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

CCXV. 

The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function. 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while. 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction. 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil, 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunc- 
tion. 
So  that  all  mischiefo  spring  up  from  this  entrail. 
Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call'd  ^'  cen- 
tral.'^   

CCXVI. 
In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 

In  this  anatomy,  I  've  finish'd  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before, 

That  being  about  the  number  1 11  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four ; 

And,  laving  down  myjpen.  I  make  my  bow. 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haia6e  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read.      I 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


I. 

Hail,  Muse  I  e(  cetera.— We  left  Juan  slee^ng, 
Pillow'd  upon  a  f^ir  and  happy  breast. 

And  watch 'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping, 
And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply  blest 

To  feel  the  pouaon  through  her  spirit  creeping, 
Or  know  who  rested  there,  a  foe  to  rest, 

Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  vears. 

And  tum'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tears  I 

n. 

Oh^Love I  what  is  it  in  this  world  ci ours 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?    AJi,  why 

With  cypress  luranches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy 
bowers, 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 

As  those  who  dote  on  odors  pluck  the  flowers. 
And  place  them  on  their  breast— but  {dace  to  dii&^ 

Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  pcurish. 

III. 

In  her  first  passion  w<mian  loves  her  lover. 
In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love. 

Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over. 
And  fits  her  loosely— like  an  easy  glove. 

As  you  may  find,  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  her : 
One  man  alone  at  first  her,  heart  can  move ; 

She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number. 

Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

IV. 
I  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men's  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing 's  pretty  sure :  a  woman  planted 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers)— 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted : 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affurs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Yet  there  are  some,  they  say.  who  have  had  n(m%^ 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  one. 

V. 

T  is  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 

Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime. 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine. 

Although  they  are  both  bom  in  the  same  clime ; 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine — 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage— by  time 
Is  sharpen 'd  from  its  high  celestial  flavor 
Down  to  a  very  homely  oousehold  savor. 

VI. 

There 's  something  of  antipathy,  as  't  were. 
Between  their  present  and  their  future  state ; 

A  kind  of  flattery  that 's  hardly  fair 
Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late— 

Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair  ? 
The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a 
rate; 

For  instance— passion  in  a  lover 's  glorious. 

But  in  a  husUmd  is  i^onounced  uxorious. 

vn. 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond ; 
They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired 
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(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond : 
The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired, 

Yet 't  is  *^  so  nominated  in  the  bond," 
That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 

Sad  thought  1  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 

Our  days,  and  put  one^s  servants  into  mourning. 

VIII. 

There 's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love's  antithesis; 

Bomances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings, 
But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages; 

For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings. 
There 's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubicu  kiss : 

Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, 

He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ? 

IX. 

All  tragedies  are  finished  by  a  death. 
All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage ; 

The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  f^ith. 
For  authors  fear  description  might  disparage 

The  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  ftul  beneath. 
And  then  both  worlds  would  punish  their  mis- 
carriage; 

So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  ready, 

They  say  no  more  of  I)eath  or  of  the  Lady. 

X. 

The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection 

Have  simg  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  are 
Dante  and  Milton,  and  of  both  the  affection 

Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 
Of  fault  or  temper  ruin'd  the  connection 

(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  much  to  mar) ; 
But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive. 

XI. 

Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 

By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress— I, 
Although  my  opinion  mav  require  apology. 

Deem  this  a  commentator's  fantasy, 
Unless  indeed  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  he 

Decided  thus,  and  show'd  good  reason  why ; 
I  think  that  Dante's  more  arotruse  ecstatics 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics. 

XII. 

Haid6e  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 
The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine :  it  is  not  fair, 

Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 
The  blame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  were ; 

Then  if  you  'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair, 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful : 

'T  is  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawful. 

XIII. 

Yet  they  were  happy,— happy  in  the  illicit 
Indulgence  of  tneir  innocent  desires; 

But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 
Haid^  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's ; 

When  we  have  what  we  like  't  is  hard  to  miss  it. 
At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires; 

Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing, 

Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

XIV. 

Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange. 
Although  he  fleeced  the  nags  of  every  nation. 

For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 
His  title,  and  t  is  nothing  but  taxation ; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  range 
Of  lite,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 

Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  'watery  journey. 

And  merely  practiced  as  a  sea-attorney. 
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XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detained 
By  winds  and  wave8,and  some  important  captures; 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain'd, 
Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damp'd  his  raptmes, 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes ;  he  had  chain'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 

In  number'd  lots ;  they  all  had  cuffs  and  collats. 

And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  doDarB. 

XVI. 

Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 
Among  his  friends  the  Mainots;  some  he  sold 

To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 
Toss'd  overboard  unsalable  (being  old) ; 

The  rest— save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 
Reserved  for  future  ransom— in  the  hold. 

Were  link'd  alike,  as  for  the  common  people  he 

Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  TnpolL 

XVII. 

The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way. 

Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant, 
Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey. 

Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 
French  stuffs,  laces,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapoi» 
tray. 

Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 
All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  ^thers, 
Robb'd  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

xvin. 

A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  macaw. 

Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens. 
He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw — 

A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton'b, 
Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pit- 
tance. 
These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather. 
He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  all  together. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 
Despatchmg  single  cruisers  here  and  there. 

His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs. 
He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fair 

Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares ; 
But  that  iMurt  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare. 

And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a  mUe, 

His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o'  the  isle. 

XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay. 
Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 

To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way. 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  cieeoi : 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day. 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure. 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXI. 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Which  overlook'd  the  white  walls  of  bis  home. 
He  stopp'd.— What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  Dosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam ! 
With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  iU— 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some; 
All  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  lon^^  lost, 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  stuling-post. 

xxn. 

The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires, 
After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water. 

Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  inspi 
A  female  faimily  's  a  serious  matter ; 
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(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires— 

But  they  hate  flatterv,  so  I  never  flatter;) 
Wives  in  their  husbands'  absences  grow  subtler, 
And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

XXIII. 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 
May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses ; 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn, 
Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors'  kisses ; 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 
To  his  memory— and  two  or  three  yoimg  misses 

Bom   to  some  friend,  who   holds  nis  wife  and 
riches — 

And  thaX^his  Argus  bites  him  by— the  breeches. 

XXIV. 

If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 
Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser; 

But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  i^air 
May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser, 

He  may  resume  his  amatorv  care 
As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her; 

And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one, 

Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh !  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaison  of  the  kind— I  mean 

An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady— 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

To  last— of  all  connections  the  most  steady. 
And  the  true  Hymen  (the  first 's  but  a  screen) — 

Tet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away ; 

I  Sre  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a  day. 

XXVI. 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 
Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad: 
But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 

Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad, 
Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ; 

He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss 
of  her. 

But  knew  the  cailse  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

XXVII. 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun. 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run, 
The  distant  dcnr-bark ;  and  perceived  between 

The  umbra^^e  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dim 
The  movinff  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

Of  arms  (in  the  JBast  all  arm) — and  various  dyes 

Of  color'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

xxvin. 

And  as  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  nears. 
Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  idling. 

He  hears— alas  I  no  music  of  the  spheres, 
But  an  imhallow'd,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling ! 

A  melody  which  maae  him  doubt  his  ears. 
The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling ; 

A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and  shortly  after, 

A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing. 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 

Through  the  waved  branches,  o'er  the  greensward 
fflancing, 
'Mi&t  other  indications  of  festivity. 

Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 


Perceived  it  was  the  P3rrrhic  dance*  so  martial. 
To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a  troop  of  Grecian  girls, 
The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls, 
Link'd  hand  in  hand,  and  dancmg;  each  too 
havinff 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving) ; 

Their  leader  sang— and  bounded  to  her  song. 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXI, 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their  trays, 
Small  social  parties  just  b^m  to  dine ; 

PUaus  and  meats  of  aU  sorts  met  the  gaze, 
And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine. 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase ; 
Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine; 

The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o'er, 

Dropp'd  m  their  laps,  scarce  pluck 'd,  their  mellow 
store. 

XXXII. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram. 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers ; 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tame. 
Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

XXXIIL 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  flittering  dresses. 
Their  large  black  eyes,  ana  soft  seraphic  cheeks, 

Crimson  as  cleft  pom^n^^tes,  their  long  tresses. 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks, 

The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses. 
Made  auite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks; 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder 

Sigh'd  for  their  sakes— that  they  should  e'er  grow 
older. 

XXXIV. 

Afar,  a  dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 
To  a  sedate  gray  circle  of  old  smokers. 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales. 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers. 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad  ails, 
Of  rocks  bewitch'd  that  open  to  the  knockers. 

Of  magic  ladies  who,  by  one  sole  act. 

Transform 'd  their  lords  to  beasts  (but  that 's  a  fact). 

XXXV. 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 

For  the  imagination  or  the  senses. 
Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the  Persian, 

All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  offence  is  j 
But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aversion, 

Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses. 
Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills. 
The  infiammation  of  his  weekly  bills. 

XXXVI. 

Ah  I  what  is  man  ?  what  perils  still  environ 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner  I 

A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner ; 

Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  least)  's  a  siren. 
That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  beginner; 

*  ^  This  dance  Is  still  performed  by  youngr  men  armed  cap- 
A-pfe,  who  execute,  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  all  the 
proper  movements  of  attack  and  defence.'* 
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Lambro'8  reception  at  his  people's  banquet 
Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket. 

XXXVII. 

He— being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladlv  to  surprise 

(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 
His  daughter— had  not  sent  before  to  advise 

Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd ; 
And  long  he  paused  to  reassure  his  eyes, 

In  fact  much  more  astonish 'd  than  delighted, 

To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIII. 

He  did  not  know  (alas  I  how  men  will  lie) 
That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 

Avouch 'd  his  death  (such  people  never  die), 
And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks, — 

But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry ; 
The  bloom,  too,  had  retum'a  to  Haidee's  cheeks. 

Her  tears,  too.  being  retum'd  into  their  fbunt, 

She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account. 


Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fid- 
dling, 

Which  tum'd  the  isle  into  a  place  of  pleasure; 
The  servants  all  were  getting  curunk  or  idling, 

A  life  which  made  them  happy  beyond  measure. 
Her  father's  hospitalitv  seemed  middling, 

Ck)mpared  with  what  Haidte  did  with  his  treas- 
ure; 
T  was  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving, 
While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  loving. 

XL. 

Perhaps  you  think,  in  stumbling  on  this  feast. 

He  new  into  a  passion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act. 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least. 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact. 
And  that,  proceedmg  at  a  very  high  rate, 
He  showed  the  royal  pencharUs  of  a  pirate. 

XLI. 

You're  wrong.— He  was  the  mildest  manner'd 
man 

That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat ; 
With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman. 

You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 
No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 

Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat: 
Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety, 
He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society. 

XLII. 

Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray. 
Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  guest, 

With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way. 
Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express'd, 

He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  hoUdav ; 
The  vipous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  address'd 

His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 

The  questioner,  fill'd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLin. 

And  without  turning  his  facetious  head. 
Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air. 

Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 
"  Talking 's  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  to  spare." 

A  second  mccup'd,  *'  Our  old  master 's  dead. 
You  'd  better  ask  our  mistress,  who 's  his  heir." 

*  ^  The  account  of  Lambro  proceeding  to  the  house  Is 
poetically  imagined ;  and  in  his  character  may  be  traced  a 
▼ivid  UkeneoB  of  All  Pacha,  and  happy  illustratlTe  alhiaJons 
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"Our  mistress!  "quoth  a  third:  "  Our  mistre»:- 

poohl — 
You  mean  our  master— not  the  old,  but  new.'' 

XLIV. 

These  rascab,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 
They  thus  address'd— and  Lambro's  visage  fiell^ 

And  o''er  his  eve  a  momentary  gloom 
Pass'd,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 

The  expression,  and  endeavoring  to  resume 
His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 

The  name  and  Quality  of  his  new  patron. 

Who  seem'd  to  have  tum'd  Haidee  into  a  matron. 

XLV. 

"  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow, "  who  or  what 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came— and  little  care; 

But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon 's  fat. 
And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  fiue; 

And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 
Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbOT  Uiere ; 

He  'U  answer  all  fbr  better  or  fbr  worse. 

For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  convOTse." 

XL  VI. 

I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience. 
And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breeding, 

Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  natmns, 
E'er  saw  bar  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding ; 

He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relatiooa, 
His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding. 

The  insults,  too,  oi  every  servile  glutton. 

Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVII. 

Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command- 
To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  agaiii — 
To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain- 
It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland ; 
Yet  such  things  are,  which  I  cannot  exj^lain. 
Though  doubtless  he  who  can  command  himseJf 
Is  good  to  govern— almost  as  a  Guelf. 

XLVin. 

Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 
But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood : 

Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow. 
He  la^  coil'd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood ; 

With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow. 
His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood. 

But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue. 

And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  two. 

XLIX. 

He  askM  no  further  questions,  and  inroceeded 
On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way,* 

So  that  the  f^w  who  met  him  hardly  heeded. 
So  little  they  expected  him  that  day ; 

If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 
For  Uaid^'s  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say, 

But  certainly  to  one  deem'd  dead  returning, 

This  revel  seem'd  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 

L. 
If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  lif^ 

(Which  God  forbid  I),  or  some,  or  a  great  many, 
For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife 

(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any). 
No  doubt,  whatever  might  be  their  former  strife, 

The  present  weather  would  be  much  more  rainy- 
Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 
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LI. 

He  enter'd  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 
A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 
Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  paugs  of  dying ; 

To  find  our  hearthstone  tum'd  into  a  tomb, 
And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 

The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief, 

Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief. 

LK. 

He  enter'd  in  the  house— his  home  no  more. 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home ;— and  f^lt 

The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 
Without  a  welcome :  there  he  long  had  dwelt, 

There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o'er. 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 

Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

LIII. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament. 
Of  mild  demeanor  though  of  savage  mood, 

Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 
With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food, 

Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 

His  eountryts  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 

Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold. 
The  hardness  bv  long  haoitude  produced. 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 
The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused. 

The  sights  he  was  accustom'd  to  behold. 
The  wild  seas,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he 
cruised. 

Had  cost  his  enemies  a  louf  repentance. 

And  made  him  a  good  fnend,  but  bad  acquaint- 


ance. 


LV. 


But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Flash 'd  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays. 

Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 
His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days ; 

'T  is  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace- 
Alas  I  his  country  show'd  no  path  to  praise : 

Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 

He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

LVI. 

Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 
Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 

Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time,— 
A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 

A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 
A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow'd 

Past  nim  in  crystal,  and  a  joy  in  flowers, 

Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVII. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter ;  she  had  been 

The  only  thing  which  kept  ms  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 

A  lonely  pure  afiPection  unopposed : 
There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 

His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness. 

And  turn  him  like  the  Cyclops  mad  with  blindness. 


The 


LVIII. 


be  cubless  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 
Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock ; 
The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 
Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock ; 


But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging, 

Their  fury  bein^g^  spent  by  its  own  shock. 
Than  the  stem,  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire 
Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 

LIX. 

It  is  a  hard  although  a  common  case 
To  find  our  children  running  restive-4;hey 

In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace, 
Our  little  selves  re-form'd  in  finer  clay. 

Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace, 
And  clouds  come  o'er  tne  sunset  of  our  day, 

They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alone, 

But  in  good  company— the  gout  or  stone. 

LX. 

Yet  a  fine  family  is  a  fine  thing 

(Provided  they  don't  come  in  after  dinner) ; 
'T  is  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up  (if  nursing  them  don't  thin  her)  i 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  cling 

To  the  fireside  (a  siffht  to  touch  a  sinner). 
A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  uid  seven-shilling  pieces. 

LXI. 

Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate, 
And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide ; 

Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 
At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride: 

An  ivory  hdlaid  table  spread  with  state 
Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side; 

Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  mostly, 

Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly. 

Lxn. 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes ; 

Lamb  fmd  pistachio  nuts— in  short,  all  meats. 
And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads ;  and  the  fi^eo 

Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets, 
Drest  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper'd  wishes; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice. 
Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  miakes  it  best  fbr 
use. 

LXni. 

These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ewer, 
And  fruits,  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  re- 
past, 

And  Mocha's  berry,  from  Arabia  pure. 
In  small  fine  china  cups,  came  in  at  u»t; 

Gold  cups  of  filigree  made  to  secure 
The  hand  from  burning  underneath  them  placedt 

Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  saifron  too  were  boilHl 

Up  with  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they  spoil'd. . 

LXIV. 

The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 
Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  different  hue. 

And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid ; 
And  roimd  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too; 

The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display 'd, 
Embroider'd  delicately  o'er  with  blue. 

Soft  Persian  sentences,  m  lUac  letters. 

From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. 

LXV. 

These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall. 
Quite  common  in  those  coimtries,  are  a  kind 

Of  monitors  adapted  to  recall, 
Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 

The  words  which  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall, 
And  took  his  kingdom  from  him :  You  will  flnd, 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treas- 
ure, 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 
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LXVI. 
A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 

A  ffenius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
A  rake  tumM  methodistic,  or  Eclectic— 

(For  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath) 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic, 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath,— 
And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  thim  the  table. 

LXVII. 

Haid6e  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment— and  appeared  quite  new ; 

The  velvet  cushions  (for  a  throne  more  meet) 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  emboss'd  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

LXVUI. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendor;  Indian  mats 
And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain, 

Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazeUes  and  cats. 
And  diM^urf^  and  blacks,  and  such  light  things,  that 
gain 

The&  bread  as  ministers  and  favorites— (that  'a 
To  say,  bv  degradation) — ^mingled  there 
As  plentind  as  in  a  court,  or  &ir. 

LXIX. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver ;— by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  laands  and  sherbets  in  ice— and  wine— 
Kept  for  all  comers  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 

Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haid^'s : 
She  wore  two  jelicks— one  was  of  pale  yellow; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise— 
'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  bil- 
low; 

With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jeuck's  fellow, 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her, 

Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  round  her. 

LXXI. 

One  laige  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely  arm, 
Lockless— so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 

That  the  hand  stretched  and  shut  it  without  harm. 
The  limb  which  it  adorn 'd  its  only  mould; 

So  beautiful— its  very  shape  would  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loth  to  lose  its  hold. 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.* 

LXXII. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar  above  her  instep  roll'd  f 
Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her 
hand; 
Her  hair  was  starr'd  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine 
fold 


*  This  dreis  is  Moorlsb,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  are  worn 
in  the  manner  described.  The  reader  wiU  perceive  here- 
after, that  as  the  mother  of  Haid6e  was  of  Fes,  her  daughter 
wore  the  Rarb  of  the  country. 

^  The  bar  of  gt>ld  above  the  instep  is  a  mark  of  sovereign 
rank  In  the  women  of  the  families  of  the  deys,  and  is  worn  as 
such  by  their  female  relatives. 
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Below  her  breast  was  fasten 'd  with  a  band 
Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  bi 
told; 
Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furPd 
About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXin. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 
Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light.— and  would  conceal 
Her  person  t  if  allow'd  at  lai^^  to  run. 

And  still  they  seem'd  resentfuUy  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephvr  caught  began 

To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  um. 

LXXIV. 

Bound  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 
The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  eyes, 

Thev  were  so  soft  and  b«ftutiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife— 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; 

Her  overiwwering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneeL 

Lxxy. 

Her  evelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 
(It  IS  the  country's  custom),  but  in  vain ; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed. 
The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  Jetty  stain. 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged: 
Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna ;  nut  again 

The  power  of  art  was  tum'd  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  brfore. 

LXXVI. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 
The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairlv  fair : 

She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne'er  will  break 
On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her: 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake. 
She  was  so  like  a  vision ;  I  might  err. 

But  Shakspeare  also  says,  t  is  very  silly 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily." 

LXXVn. 

Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold, 
But  a  white  baracah,  and  so  traiSparent 

The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold. 
Like  small  stars  through  the  milk v  way  i^>parent ; 

His  turban,  furl'd  in  many  agrHcerul  fold. 
An  emersdd  ai^tte  with  Haid^'s  hair  m  \ 

Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a  glowing  crescent. 

Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant. 

LXXVni. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 

Dwarfs,  dancing  girls,  black  eunuchs,  ana  a  poet. 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete; 

The  last  was  of  great  fame^  and  liked  to  show  it ; 
His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet— 

And  for  his  theme— he  seldom  sung  below  it, 
He  being  paid  to  satirize  or  flatter, 
As  the  psalm  says,  ^'  inditing  a  good  matter." 

LXXIX. 

He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past. 
Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days, 

t  This  is  no  exaggreration ;  there  were  four  womeo  whom  t 
remember  to  have  seen,  who  possessed  their  hair  in  this  pro- 
fusion ;  of  these,  three  were  Bng-llsh,  the  <Aher  was  a  Levan- 
tine. Their  hair  was  of  that  length  and  quantity,  that,  wbeo 
let  down,  it  almost  entirely  shaded  the  person,  so  as  nearly  to 
render  dress  a  superfluity.  Of  these,  only  one  had  dark  hair; 
the  Oriental's  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest  color  of  the  four. 
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An  Eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 

He  turn'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise — 
^or  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  overcast 

By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays, 
Sut  now  he  sung  the  bultan  and  the  Pacha  fshaw. 
l¥ith  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Cra- 

LXXX. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes, 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  nemle ; 
His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges, 

And  not  the  fix 'd-— he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle : 
So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 
And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  fee  'd  iU), 
He  lied  with  such  a  fervor  of  intention- 
There  was  no  doubt  he  eam'd  his  laureate  pension. 

LXXXI. 

But  he  had  genius, — when  a  turncoat  has  it. 

The  "  Vates  irritabilis  "  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare  :^ 
But  to  my  subject— let  me  see— what  was  it  ?— 

Oh  I— the  third  canto— and  the  pretty  pair — 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dress,  and 

mode 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode. 

Lxxxn. 

Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 
Had  been  the  f avoiite  of  full  many  a  mess 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half 
mellow ; 
And  though  his  meaning  they  could  rarely  guess, 

Yet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow 
The  fflorious  meed  of  popular  applause, 
Of  wnich  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second  cause. 

Lxxxin. 

But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society. 

And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 

Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels  for  variety. 
He  deem'd,  being  in  a  lone  isle,  among  friends. 

That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 
Might  for  lone  lying  make  himself  amends ; 

And  singing  as  ne  simg  in  his  warm  youth, 

Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 

LXXXIV. 

He  had  travell'd  'mongst  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
Franks, 

And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  nations ; 
And  having  lived  with  people  of  aU  ranks, 

Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasions — 
IHiich  got  him  a  few  presents  and  some  thanks. 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations ; 
To  ^^  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,''  a  piece 
Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LXXXV. 
Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  asked  to  sing. 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  na- 
tional; 
'T  was  all  the  same  to  him—"  God  save  the  king," 

Or  "  9*  ^i"  according  to  the  fashion  all : 
His  muse  made  increment  of  anything, 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational ; 
If  Pindar  sane  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 
Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  ? 

LXXXVI. 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson ; 
In  England  a  six-canto  quarto  tale ; 


*  The  poets  of  the  fourteenth  oentury— Dante,  etc. 
t  Homer.  %  Anaoreon. 


In  Spain  he  'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 
The  last  war— much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 

In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he  'd  prance  on 
Would  be  old  Goetne's— (see  what  says  De  Stael) ; 

In  Italy  he  'd  ape  the  "  Trecentisti ; "  * 

In  Greece  he  'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t'  ye : 

1. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  1 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phcebus  sprung  I 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

2. 

The  Sciant  and  the  Teian  muse,t 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse : 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires'  '*  Islands  of  the  Blest. "| 

8. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon— 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dream 'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free; 

For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

4. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations ;— all  were  his  I 

He  counted  them  at  break  cf  day— 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  P 

5. 

And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now— 
The  heroic  Dosom  beats  no  more  I 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

6. 

'T  is  somethinff ,  in  the  dearth  of  fame^ 
Though  link'a  among  a  fetter'd  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tear. 

7. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?— Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  I 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  ThermopylsBl 

8. 

What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  1  no ;— the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  '^  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise, — ^we  come,  we  come  I " 
'T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9. 

In  vain— in  vain  •  strike  other  chords ; 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  I 

I  The  rntnn  i/Mitapttp  of  the  Greek  poets  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  or  the  Canaries. 
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CANTO    IIL 


DON  JUAN. 


LXXiVJLL— XCV. 


Leave  battles  to  the  Turkirii  hordes. 
And  shed  the  blood  of  Scions  vine  I 
Hark !  rising  to  the  isnoble  call- 
How  answers  each  bold  Baechanal  I 

10. 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  j^oue  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  muilier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave— 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

11. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  I 

It  made  Anacreon'b  sons  divine : 
He  served— but  servedf  Polvcrate*— 

A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 

Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

12. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 
Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 

That  tyrant  was  MiltiadesI 
OhI  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 

Another  deqx>t  of  the  kindl 

8ueh  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

18. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  winel 
On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore, 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a  Ime 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore; 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 

The  Heracleidan  Dlood  might  own. 

14. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks^ 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells ; 

tn  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 
The  onlv  hope  of  courage  dwells : 

But  Turnsh  force,  and  £atin  fraud. 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

16. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  winel 
Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade^ 

I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine; 
But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 

My  own  the  Duming  tear-drop  laves. 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  I 

LXXXVn. 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung. 
The  modem  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse ; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young. 
Yet  in  thesetimes  he  might  have  done  much  worse: 

His  strain  display 'd  some  feeling— right  or  wrong ; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 

Of  others'  feeling ;  but  they  are  such  liars. 

And  t^e  all  colors— like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVni. 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 

*  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

t  See  Oolerldire*s  Blographia  Literula,  1817. 
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That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millioiia, 
think; 

'T  is  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper— «ven  a  raff  like  this. 
Survives  himself  ,nis  tomb,  and  au  that 's  his. 

LXXXIX. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blanks 
His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 

Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration, 

Some  dull  M^  oblivion  long  has  sank. 
Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet. 

May  turn  nis  name  up,  as  a  rare  deposit. 

XC. 

And  glory  louff  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

'T  &  somethmg,  nothing,  words,  illusioii. 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  stjrle 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind : 
Trov  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle: 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks. 
Until  his  late  Life  by  ALrchdeacon  Coze. 

XCI. 

Milton 's  the  prinee  of  poets— so  we  say ; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine: 
An  independent  being  in  his  day— 

LeeunM,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine; 
But  his  life  ftdling  into  Johnson's  wav. 

We  're  told  this  great  hi^  priest  of  all  the  Warn 
Was  whipt  at  college— a  harsh  sire— odd  ^ooae. 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house.* 

XCII. 

All  these  are,  oertes.  entertaining  facts, 
Like  Shakqpeare%  stealing  deer.  Lord  Bacons 
bribes; 

Like  Titus^  youth,  and  Casar'S  earliest  acts ; 
Like  Bums  (whom  Doctor  Currie  wen  describes) ; 

LikeCromwell'to  pranks;— but  although  truth  exacts 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribea. 

As  most  essential  to  thehr  hero's  story. 

They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  fl^ory. 

XCUI. 

All  are  not  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  *'*'  Pantisocrai^  ;^ 

Or  Wordsworth  unexcised,  unhired.  who  trai 
Season'd  his  peddler  poems  with  democrat; 

Or  Coleridge,t  long  before  his  flinty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  anstocraoj; 

When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path^ 

Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 

XCIV. 

Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure. 
The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography; 

Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  rigor. 
Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography; 

Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  mgger 
Than  anv  since  the  birthday  of  ^rpographj; 

A  drowsy  irowzy  poem,  call'd  the  ^*lSxcwBaxm^ 

Writ  in  a  manner  whicn  is  my  averaion. 

XCV. 

He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 
Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect ; 

But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  fbUowen,  13dd 
Johanna  Southcote's  Shiloh4  and  her  sec^ 

%  The  followers  of  this  fanatio  are  said  to  haTe  amountai^* 
at  one  time,  to  a  hundred  thoiiiand.    She  announoed  buMn 


CANTO    III. 


DON  JUAN. 


XCVI.-CVIII. 


Aie  tbinffs  which  in  this  century  dont  strike 

The  public  mind— so  few  are  the  elect ; 
And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  yirginities 
Have  proved  bat  dropsies,  taken  for  divinuies. 

XCVI. 

But  let  me  to  my  story :  I  must  own, 

If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  diflression, 
Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone. 

While  I  soliloquize  beyond  expression : 
But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne, 

Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensuing  session : 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to  * 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

xcvn. 

I  know  that  what  our  neighbors  call  *^  2on$ni«iir«," 
(We  've  not  so  good  a  loord,  but  have  the  </Ung, 

In  that  complete  perfection  which  insures 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  everv  spring—) 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 
The  reader ;  but  t  would  not  be  hard  to  bring 

Some  fine  examples  of  the  fpop^, 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  ennvL 

xcvin. 

We  learn  from  Horace.  ^^  Homer  sometimes  sleeps ; " 
We  feel  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes 
wakes,— 

To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps. 
With  his  dear  ^^  Trcu^mers,''  around  his  lakes. 

He  wishes  for  ^'aboat "  to  sail  the  deeps— 
Of  ocean?— No,  of  air;  and  then  he  makes 

Another  outcry  for  ^'  a  little  boat," 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat. 

XCIX. 

If  he  must  fidn  sweep  o'er  the  ethereal  plain. 

And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  ^'Wagon,'' 
Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  Wain  ? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon  ? 
Or  if,  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 

He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on. 
And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 
Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon  ? 


C. 


t( 


Peddlers,"  and ''  Boats,"  and  ''  Wagons  I "    Oh  I 
ye  shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this? 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abvss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 

Ot  sense  and  song  above  your  anraves  may  hiss— 
The  *'  little  boatman  "  and  his  *'  Peter  BeU  " 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  '^Achitophel  I "  * 

CI. 

T'  our  tale.— The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone. 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retiied ; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done. 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone. 
The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  sky  admired  ;— 

Ave  Maria  I  o'er  the  eartn  and  sea. 

That   heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest 
thee  I 


as  the  mother  of  a  teoond  Shiloh,  whoae  speedy  advent  she 
oonfldently  predicted.  A  cradle  of  expensive  materials  was 
prepared  for  the  expected  prodlflry*  I>r.  Reeoe  and  another 
medical  man  attested  her  dropsy ;  and  many  were  her  dupes 
down  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  in  1814. 

•  ^The  versos  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celebrated,  are  for- 
afotten."— Mb.  W.  Wobdswobth'b  Prtfau, 

t  ''The  Ihvt  Ume  I  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Byron  on 
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CU. 

Ave  Maria!  blessed  be  the  hour! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  tnat  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower. 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seenrd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

cin. 

Ave  Maria  1  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer  I 

Ave  Maria!  tisthehourof  lovel 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  aDd  to  thy  Son's  above! 
Ave  Mana!  oh  that  face  so  fair! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath   the  Almighty 
dove — 
What  though  t  is  but  a  pictured  image  ?— strike- 
That  paintmg  is  no  idol,— 't  is  too  like. 

CIV. 

Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 
In  nameless  print— that  I  have  no  devotion ; 

But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray, 
And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 

Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way ; 
^  idtars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 

Earth,  air,  stars,— all  that  springs  from  the  great 
Whole, 

Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 

CV. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight  I— in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Bavenna's  immemorial  wood. 
Booted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er. 

To  where  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest  1  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  D^den's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  I  f 

CVI. 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 
And  vesper  bell's,  that  rose  the  boughs  along; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 
His  nell-do«s,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fkir  throng 

Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,— shadow'd  my  mind's  eye. 

cvn. 

Oh,  Hesperus  I  thou  bringest  all  good  things- 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer. 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings. 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabor'd  neer ; 

Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clmgs, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 

Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest : 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast. 

cvin. 

Soft  hour  I  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 


the  subject  of  religion  was  at  Ravenna,  my  native  country, 
in  1880,  while  we  were  ridinflr  on  horseback  in  an  extensive 
solitary  wood  of  pines.  The  scene  invited  to  religious  medi- 
tation. It  was  a  fine  day  in  spring.  '  How,'  he  said,  ^  ndsinflr 
our  eyes  to  heaven,  or  directinir  them  to  the  earth,  can  we 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  Ood?— or  how,  turning  them  to 
what  is  within  us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  something  more 
noble  and  durable  than  the  clay  of  which  we  are  formed  ? '  "-^ 
CouhtGamba. 
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CANTO    IV. 


DON  JUAN. 


I-X. 


As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dyinj?  day's  decav ; 
Is  this  a  rancy  which  our  reason  scorns  i* 
Ah  I  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns  I 

CIX. 

When  Nero  perish 'd  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd, 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Bome, 
Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  oveijo^M, 

Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb :  * 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 

Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 

Had  left  Qie  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 

ex. 

But  I  'm  digressing;  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 
Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons, 

To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero, 
More  than  such  madmen's    fellow  man— the 
moon's? 

Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero. 
And  I  grown  one  of  many  *'  wooden  gpoons  " 

Of  verse  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 

To  dub  the  last  of  honors  in  degrees). 

CXI. 

I  feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do— 
'T  is  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 

(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two ; 
They  11  never  flnd  it  out,  unless  I  own 

The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few: 
And  then  as  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown : 

1 11  prove  that  such  ttie  opinion  of  the  critic  is 

From  Aristotle  pcMatm.— oee  lUitrucvc. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 


I. 

Nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning 

In  poesy,  imlees  perhaps  the  end ; 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend, 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurl'd  from  heaven  for  sinning ; 

Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend. 
Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far, 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are. 

II. 

But  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level, 
And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 

Man,— and,  as  we  would  hope,  perhaps  the  devil,— 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast : 

While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel. 
We  know  not  this— the  blood  flows  on  too  fast ; 

But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 

III. 

As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 
And  wish'd  that  others  held  the  same  opinion; 


*  See  Suetonius  for  this  fact.—**  The  public  Joy  was  so  great 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  that  the  common  people  ran 
up  and  down  with  caps  upon  their  heads.  And  yet  there  were 
some  who  for  a  long  time  trimmed  up  his  tomb  with  spring 
and  summer  flowers,  and  one  while  placed  his  image  upon 
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They  took  it  up  when  my  dajrs  grew  more  meDow, 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominian: 

Now  my  sere  ftmcy  '^  falls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf,''  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion. 

And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 

Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'T  is  that  I  mav  not  weep ;  and  9  I  we^, 

'T  is  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  MMtthy,  for  we  must  steep 

Our  hearts  mrst  in  the  depths  of  Lethe's  spring. 
Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep : 

Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx ; 

A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix. 

V. 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land. 

Ana  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line :     * 
I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 

My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  veru  fine; 
But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing  plannM, 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 

A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VI. 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
This  way  of  writins  will  appear  exotic ; 

Pulci  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme^ 
Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 

And  revell^  in  the  fancies  of  the  time. 
True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings 
despotic ; 

But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 

I  chose  a  modem  subject  as  more  meet. 

vn. 

How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me, 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wished  to  see: 
But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so ; 

This  is  a  liberal  a^^e,  and  thoughts  are  free ; 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear. 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here. 

VIII. 

Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  tneir  own  hearts'  most  sweet  society ; 

Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 
With  his  rude  scjrthe  such  gentle  bosoms;  he 

Sigh'd  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft. 
Though  foe  to  love ;  and  ^et  they  could  not  be 

Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring, 

Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

IX. 

Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 
Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail; 

Tlie  blank  gray  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair. 
But  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail. 

They  were  all  summer ;  lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 

A  long  and  snake-like  life  or  dull  decay 

Was  not  for  them— they  had  too  little  clay. 


Thev  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden ;  they  were  never 


his  rostra  dressed  up  in  state  robee,  another  while  pabUafted 
proclamations  in  his  name,  as  if  he  was  yet  alive,  aiod  wooM 
shortly  come  to  Bome  affidn,  with  a  vengeance  to  all  his 
enemies.** 


CANTO    IV. 
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Weary,  unless  when  separate ;  the  tree 
Cut  trom  its  forest  root  of  years— the  river 

Damm'd  from  its  foimtain— tne  child  from  the  knee 
And  hreast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  for  ever,— 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ; 

Alas !  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart— 

XI. 

The  heart— which  may  be  broken :  happy  thev  I 
Thrice  fortunate  I  who  of  that  fragile  mould, 

The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 
Break  with  the  first  fall :  they  can  ne'er  behold 

The  long  year  linked  with  heavy  day  on  day, 
And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told ; 

While  life'p  strange  principle  will  often  lie 

Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

XII. 

*^  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'' was  said  of  yore, 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this : 

The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slajrs  even 
more— 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 

Except  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 

The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 

Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save. 

xni. 

Haidte  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead. 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for 
them: 
They  found  no  fault  with  Time,  save  that  he  fled ;  • 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn : 
Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 

Joy  sparklinff  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem, 
And  knew  sucn  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection. 

XIV. 

The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch. 
The  least  glance  better  imderstood  than  words. 

Which  still  said  idl.  and  ne'er  could  say  too  mucn ; 
A  lananiage,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds, 

Known  out  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  affords ; 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 

To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne'er 
heard— 

XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still. 
And  children  still  tney  should  have  ever  been ; 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene. 

But  like  two  beings  bom  from  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

XVI. 

Moons  changing  had  roll'd  on,  and  changeless  found 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  joys 

As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round ; 
And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys, 

Per  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys 

Host  love,  possession,  xmio  them  appear 'd 

A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd. 

XVII. 

Oh,  beautiful  I  and  rare  as  beautiful  I 
But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 

To  lose  itself,  when  the  old  world  grows  dull. 
And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights. 

Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school. 
Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 


Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh— re.  [more, 

xvni. 

Hard  words;  harsh  truth;  a  truth  which  many 
know. 

Enough.— The  faithful  and  the  f^iry  pair. 
Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow. 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  nx>m  care  ? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below. 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic. 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic. 

XIX. 

This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state, 

An  opium  dream  *  of  too  much  youth  and  reading. 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  &te : 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding. 
For  Haider's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great, 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding ; 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 


They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ;  'tisanhour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes. 

For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were :  the  power 
Of  love  had  first  o'erwhelm'd  them  from  such 
flkles, 

When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower. 
And  twilight  saw  them  link'd  in  passion's  ties ; 

Charm'd  witn  each  other,  all  things  charm'd  that 
brought 

The  past  sull  welcome  as  the  present  thought. 


I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night. 
Even  as  they  gazed,  a  sudden  tremor  came. 

And  swept,  as  't  were,  across  their  hearts'  delight, 
Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame. 

When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight : 
And  thus  some  boding  flash'd  through  either 
frame. 

And  call'd  from  Juan's  breast  a  faint  low  sigh. 

While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haid^'s  eye. 

XXII. 

That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem'd  to  dilate 
And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun. 

As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date 
With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  were 

Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate—  [gone. 

He  lelt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none. 

His  glance  mquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 

For  reelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse* 

xxni. 

She  tum'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 
Which  makes  not  others  smile ;  then  tum'd  aside : 

Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short. 
And  master 'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride ; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too— it  might  be  in  sport-— 
Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied— 

"  If  it  should  be  so,— but— it  cannot  be— 

Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see." 

XXIV. 

Juan  would  question  further,  but  she  press'd 
His  lip  to  hers,  and  sUenced  him  with  this. 

And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  her  breast, 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss ; 

*The  *'Coiifenioii8  of  an  BoffUsh  Oplum-Bater,'*  by  De 
Quinoey,  had  been  published  shortly  before  this  oanto  was 
written. 
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And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  't  is  tha  best : 
Some  people  prefer  wine— t  is  not  amiss ; 
I  have  tried  both ;  so  those  who  would  a  part  take 
May  choose  between  the  headache  andtheheartache. 

XXV. 

One  of  the  two.  according  to  your  choice, 
Woman  or  wine,  you  11  have  to  undergo ; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  iojrs : 
But  which  to  choose.  I  really  hardly  know ; 

And  if  I  had  to  give  a  casting  voice, 
For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  show. 

And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either, 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 

XXVI. 

Juan  and  Haidte  gazed  upon  each  other 
With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness, 

Which  mix'd  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover, 
brother; 
All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express 

When  two  pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one  another, 
And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  love  less ; 

But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 

By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless. 


Mix'd  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  heart. 

Why  did  they  not  then  die  ?— they  had  lived  too 
long 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart ; 

Years  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong ; 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's  art 

For  beings  passionate  as  Siappho's  song ; 
Love  was  bom  wUk  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 
It  was  their  very  spirit— not  a  sense. 

xxvin. 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods, 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale ;  they  were 

Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 
Call'd  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice,  and  Care : 

How  lonely  every  freebom  creature  broods  I 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair ; 

The  eagle  soars  alone ;  the  gull  and  crow 

Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  just  like  men  below. 


Now  pillow'd  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haidte  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep. 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep ; 

And  Haid6e's  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a  brook 
A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr'd  with  her  dream,  as  rose4eaves  with  the  air; 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  o'er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream. 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind— 

O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 
Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind ; 

Strange  state  of  beingi  (for  t is  still  to  be) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see. 


She  dream'd  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore, 

Chsdn'd  to  a  rock ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 
She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 
Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening 
her; 
And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour. 

Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 
Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high- 
Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 
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XXXII. 

Anon— she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray 'd 
O'er  Uie  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  ioft, 

And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made ; 
And  something  roll'd  bdTore  her  in  a  sheet. 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe'er  afraid : 
'T  was  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopped  to  n^et 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  gra^VL 

And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'd. 


The  dream  changed :— in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  waQi 

Were  hung  with  marble  icicles;  the  work 
Of  a«es  on  its  water-fretted  halls, 
Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 
and  lurk ; 
Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  baUs 
Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  tum'd  to  tears,  and 
mirk 
The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they 

caught. 
Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  fell,— she  thought. 

XXXIV. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  fe^. 
Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth 'd  on  his  dead  l»ow, 

Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now !), 

Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 
Of  his  quench 'd  heart :  and  the  sea  dirges  low 

RsAig  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song. 

And  that  brief  dream  appear'd  a  life  too  long. 

XXXV. 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new — 

Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect  grew— 

With  all  hlB  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace; 
And  starting^he  awoke,  and  what  to  view  ? 

Oh  I  Powers  of  Heaven !  what  dark  eye  meets  obe 
there? 

'T  is— t  is  her  father's— fix'd  upon  the  pair ! 

XXXVI. 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  feU, 
With  joy  ana  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 

Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 
The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 

Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well : 
Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haid6e, 

It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I  have  seen  such— but  must  not  call  to  mind. 

xxxvn. 

Up  Juan  sprang  to  Haidte's  bitter  shriek. 
And  caught  her  falling,  jand  from  off  the  wall 

Snatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak. 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said.  '*  Within  my  call, 

A  thousand  scimitars  await  the  word ; 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword." 

xxxvni. 

And  Haidte  clung  around  him ;  ^^  Juan,  ^  is— 
'T  is  Lambro— 't  is  my  father !  Kneel  with  me- 

He  will  forgive  us— yes— it  must  be— yes. 
Oh  I  dearest  father,  in  this  agony 

Ofpleasure  and  of  pain— even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  ? 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy." 

XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood. 
Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye— 
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XL.-IJV. 


Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 
He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply ; 

Then  tum'd  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die ; 

In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 

On  the  nrst  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  might  bring. 


XL. 


i( 


Young  man,  your  sword ;"  so  Lambro  once  more 
said: 

Juan  replied,  '*  Not  while  this  arm  is  free." 
The  old  man's  cheek  mw  pale,  but  not  with  dread, 

And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 
Replied.  '*  Your  blood  be  then  on  your  own  head." 

Then  look'd  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 
'T  was  fresh— for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock— 
And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLI. 

It  has  a  strange  quick  Jar  upon  the  ear, 
That  cocki^  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 

A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 
Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so ; 

A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 
n  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe ; 

But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice. 

The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

XLn. 

Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 
Had  stopp'd  this  Canto,  and  Don  Juan's  breath, 

When  Haid^  threw  herself  her  boy  before ; 
Stem  as  her  sire :  '^  On  me,"  she  cried.  *^  let  death 

D^cend— the  fault  is  mine ;  this  fatal  snore 
He  found— but  sought  not.    I  have  pledged  my 
faith; 

I  love  him— I  will  die  with  him :  I  knew 

Your  nature's  firmness— know  your  daughter's  too. " 

XLIII. 

A  minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears. 
And  tenderness,  and  infancy ;  but  now 

She  stood  as  one  who  champion'd  human  fears- 
Pale,  statue-like,  and  stem,  she  woo'd  the  blow ; 

And  tall  beyond  her  sex^  and  iheir  compeers. 
She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 

A  fairer  mark ;  and  with  a  fix'd  eye  scann'd 

Her  father's  face— but  never  stopp'd  his  hand. 

XLIV. 

Hegazed  on  her,  and  she  on  him ;  't  was  strange 
How  like  they  look'd  I  the  expression  was  the 
same; 

Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change 
In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutual-darted  flame ; 

For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avenge. 
If  cause  should  be— a  lioness,  though  tame, 

Her  father's  blood  before  her  father's  face 

BoU'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV. 

I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature^  differing  but  in  sex  and  years; 

Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand 
There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wears ; 

And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 
In  fix'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears. 

And  sweet  sensations,  shomd  have  welcomed  both, 

Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth. 

XL  VI. 

The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  withdrew 
His  weapon,  and  replaced  it ;  but  stood  still, 

And  looking  on  her.  as  to  look  her  through, 
'^Not  J,"  hesaid.  ^'  have  sought  this  stranger's  ill; 

Not  J  have  made  this  desolation :  few 
Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill ; 


But  I  must  do  my  duty— how  thou  hast 
Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past. 

XLVII. 
*'  Let  him  disarm ;  or,  by  my  father's  head. 

His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a  ball  I'' 
He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said. 

And  blew;  another  answer'd  to  the  call. 
And  rushing  In  disorderly,  though  led. 

And  arm'd  from  boot  to  turbsui,  one  and  all. 
Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rsink  on  rank; 
He  gave  the  word,—"  Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank." 

XLVIII. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 
His  daughter ;  while  compress'd  within  his  clasp, 

'Twixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew ; 
In  vain  she  struggled  in  ner  father's  grasp— 

His  arms  were  like  a  serpent's  coil :  then  flew 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp. 

The  file  of  pirates :  save  the  foremost,  who 

Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  iialf  cut  through. 

XLIX. 

The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open ;  but 

The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in ;  so  well,  ere  you  could  look, 
His  man  was  fioor'd,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 
With  the  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red- 
One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 

And  then  thev  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 
Juan  from  the  apartment :  with  a  sign 

Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore. 
Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine. 

They  laid  mm  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 
Until  thev  reach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in  line ; 

On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  unaer  hatches. 

They  stow'd  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  waiches. 

LI. 

The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes, 
And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant : 

A  ffentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  ffoods. 
Handsome  and  young,  enjoying  all  the  present, 

Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a  thing,  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent. 

Wounded  and  cham'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move, 

And  all  because  a  lady  fell  in  love. 

Ln. 

Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic. 
Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green 
teal 

Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic : 
For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 

I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic. 
That  I  must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea: 

'T  is  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 

For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  seriouSt 

Lin. 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee.  Cognac  I 
Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethontic  rill  I 

Ah  I  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack. 
And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  ? 

I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 
(In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene'er  I  fill 

My  mind  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim. 

Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 
I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe— 
Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  woundedc 
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Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 
Of  those  with  which  his  Uaid6e^  bosom  bounded  I 

She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe, 
And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded ; 

Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid  from  Fex, 

Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 

There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 
In  marble  fonts;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit, 

Gush  from  the  earth  imtil  the  land  runs  o'er ; 
But  there,  too,  many  a  poison-tree  has  root, 

And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar, 
And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot. 

Or  heaving  wheun  the  helpless  caravan ; 

And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVI. 

Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled ;  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth. 
The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet *&  hour. 

And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth : 
Beautv  and  love  were  Haid^'s  mother's  dower ; 

But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  Passion's  force, 

Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

LVII. 

Her  daughter,  temper'd  with  a  milder  ray, 
Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  ftdr, 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air. 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair. 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  vehui, 

Even  as  the  Simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

LVUI. 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan^  gore, 
And  he  himself  o'ermaster'd  and  cut  down ; 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own ; 

Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more,— 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  nroan ; 

On  her  sire's  arm,  which  imtil  now  scarce  held 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

LIX. 

A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o'er ; 

And  her  head  droop'd,  as  when  the  lilv  lies 
O'ercharged  with  rain :  her  smnmon'd  handmaids 
bore 

Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes ; 
Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 

But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ. 

Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX, 

Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill— 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still ; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaim'd  her  surely  dead ; 
Corruption  came  not,  in  each  mind  to  kill 

All  hope ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  fuU  of  soul- 
She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LXI. 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chisell'd,  still  lay  there. 

But  fix'd  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 
O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  feir ; 

O'er  the  Laocoon's  all-eternal  throes. 
And  ever-dying  Gladiator's  air. 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame. 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same.— 
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Lxn. 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake. 
Bather  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  something  new, 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  her  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  true 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  caoas, 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 

Lxm. 

She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye, 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why ; 
And  reck'd  not  who  aroimd  her  pillow  sat ; 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 
Believed  her  thoughts;  dull  silenoe  and  quiek 
chat 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served ;  she  gave 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

LXIV. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not; 

Her  father  watch'd,  she  tum'd  her  eyes  away; 
She  recognized  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  ch^iBh'd  in  their  day ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  lul  forgot, 

C^tle.  but  without  memory  she  lay ; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be 

weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  wax'd  full  of  fearful  meaning. 

LXV. 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instnuneot; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent. 
Then  to  the  wall  she  tum'd  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re- 
sent; 
And  he  bmtn  a  long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

LXVI. 

Anon  her  thin  wan  flngers  beat  the  wall 
In  time  to  his  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  tbenw. 

And  sung  of  love ;  the  flerce  name  struck  through 
all 
Her  recollection ;  on  her  flash'd  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being;  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  o'erclouded  brain, 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

LXVIL 

Short  solace,  vain  relief  I— thought  came  too  quick, 
And  whirl 'd  her  brain  to  madness ;  she  arose 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  dose;^ 

Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdain'd  to  rave. 

Even  when  tJiey  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

Lxvni. 

Yet  she  betray 'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's  fsoe, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

Avail 'd  for  either ;  neither  change  of  place, 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep— the  power  seem'd  gone  for  ever. 

LXIX. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wither'd  thus :  at  Itftv 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
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A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  pass'd : 
And  the^  who  watch 'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow. 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes— the  beautiful,  the  black— 

Oh  I  to  possess  such  lustre— and  then  lack  I  * 

LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin ; 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light, 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  withered  with  one  blight; 

In  vain  the  dews  oi  Heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

LXXI. 

Thus  lived— thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.    She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  a^  in  earth :  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
JBnef ,  but  delightful— such  as  had  not  staid 

Long  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwelL 

Lxxn. 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 
Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  passM  away; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there, 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say. 

What  was ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hoUow  sea's, 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

LXXIII. 

But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 
Sighs  o'er  her  name ;  and  many  an  islander 

With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long; 
Valor  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her : 

If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong— 
A  heavv  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err, 

In  some  shape ;  let  none  tnink  to  fly  the  danger, 

For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

Lxxrv. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad, 
And  lay  this  sneet  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf ; 

I  dont  much  like  describing  people  mad, 
For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself— 

Besides,  I  've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add ; 
And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  elf. 

We  11  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 

With  Juan,  left  half  kill'd  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and  fetter'd,   ^^cabin'd,  cribb'd,  con- 
fined," 

Some  days  and  niffhts  elapsed  before  that  he 
Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind ; 

And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea, 
Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind ; 

The  shores  of  Dion  lay  beneath  their  lee — 
Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  'em, 
But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigseum. 

LXX  VI. 

There,  on  the  green  and  village-cotted  hill,  is 
(Flank 'd  by  the  Hellespont,  and  by  the  sea) 


*  *^  And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And  looking  on  it  with  laok-lustre  eyea.** 

Am  YcuIAHelU 
t  This  it  a  foot.    A  few  years  a^o  a  man  engaged  a  oom- 
pany  for  some  foreiim  theatre,  embarked  them  at  an  Italian 


Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles; 

They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary) : 
And  further  downward,  tall  and  towering  still,  is 

The  tumulus— of  whom  ?  Heaven  knows ;  t  may 
be 
Fatroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus; 
All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

LXXVIL 
High  barrows,  without  marble,  or  a  name, 

A  vast,  untill'd,  and  mountam-skirted  plain. 
And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same. 

And  old  Scamander  (if  't  is  he),  remain ; 
The  situation  seems  still  form'd  for  fame— 

A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again. 
With  ease ;  but  where  I  sought  for  llion's  walls, 
The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls; 

LXXVIII. 

Troops  of  untended  horses ;  here  and  there 
Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  imcouth ; 

Some  shepherds  (unlike  Paris),  led  to  stare 
A  moment  at  the  European  youth 

Whom  to  the  spot  their  school-boy  feelinj^  bear ; 
A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand,  and  pipe  m  moutih, 

Extremdy  taken  with  his  own  religion, 

Are  what  I  found  there— but  the  devil  a  Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 

Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 
From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave ; 

Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
O'ershadow'd  there  by  many  a  hero's  grave ; 

Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A  f^w  brief  questions;  and  the  answers  gave 

No  very  satisfactory  information 

About  his  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX. 

He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appear'd 
To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  in  fact ; 

From  tliem,  at  least,  thiiT  destiny  he  heard, 
Which  was  an  odd  one ;  a  troop  going  to  act 

In  Sicily— All  singers,  duly  rear'd 
In  their  vocation ;  had  not  been  attack'd 

In  sailing  from  Livomo  by  the  pirate, 

But  sold  oy  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate.f 

LXXXI. 

By  one  of  these,  the  buffo  of  the  party, 
Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case ; 

For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 
Still  kept  his  spirits  ui>— at  least  his  face ; 

The  little  fellow  really  look'd  quite  hearty, 
And  bore  him  with  some  gayety  and  grace, 

Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanor, 

Than  dM  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

LXXXII. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story, 
Saying,  ^'  Our  Machiavellian  impresario, 

Makmg  a  signal  off  some  promontory, 
Hail'd  a  strange  brig :  Corpo  di  Caio  Mario  I 

We  were  transferr'd  on  boara  her  in  a  hurry, 
Without  a  single  scudo  of  salario ; 

But  if  the  Sultan  has  a  taste  for  song, 

We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

Lxxxni. 

^^  The  prima  donna,  though  a  little  old. 
And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life, 


port,  and  oarryinff  them  to  Algiers,  aold  them  aU.  One  of 
the  women,  returned  from  her  captivity,  I  heard  sing,  bj  % 
Strang  coincidence,  in  Roaaini's  opera  of  ^  L'ltaliana  Id 
Alffieri,**  at  Venice,  in  the  beirinninir  of  1817.  » 
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And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold, 
Has  some  good  notes ;  and  then  the  tenor's  wife^ 

With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold ; 
Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife, 

By  carrying  off  Coimt  Cesare  Cicogna 

From  an  oKl  Boman  princess  at  Bologna. 

LXXXIV. 

'^  And  then  there  are  the  dancers ;  there  *s  the  Kini, 
With  more  than  one  profession  gains  by  all ; 

Then  there's  that  laughing  slut  the  Pelegrini, 
She,  too,  was  fortunate  last  carnival, 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  zecchini. 
But  spends  so  ftot,  she  has  not  now  a  paul ; 

And  then  there 's  the  Grotesca—such  a  dancer! 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  must  answer. 

LXXXV. 

*'  As  for  the  figuranti,  they  are  like 

The  lest  of  all  that  tribe ;  with  here  and  there 
A  raetty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair ; 
There 's  one,  though  tall  and  stiffer  than  a  pike, 

Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air 
Whidi  might  go  far,  but  she  don t  dance  with  vigor ; 
The  morels  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  figure. 

LXXXYI. 

*^  As  for  the  men,  they  are  a  middling  set ; 

The  musico  is  but  a  crack'd  old  basin. 
But  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet. 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in. 
And  as  a  servant  some  preferment  get ; 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in : 
From  all  the  Pope  makes  yearly  t  would  perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXVII. 

*^  The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation, 
And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow ; 

In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education, 
An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow ; 

But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation, 
Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow. 

They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you  'd  believe 

An  ass  was  practicing  recitative. 

LXXXVin. 

*^  'T  would  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 
My  own  merits,  and  though  young— I  see,  sir— 
you 

Have  got  a  travell'd  air,  which  speaks  you  one 
To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 

You  've  heard  of  Itaucocanti  ?— I  'm  the  man ; 
The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me  too ; 

You  was  not  laist  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 

But  next,  when  I  in  engaged  to  sing  there— do  go. 

LXXXIX. 

*'  Our  baritone  I  almost  had  forgot, 
A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  wiui  conceit; 

With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 
A  voice  of  no  great  compass^  and  not  sweet, 

He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot. 
Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  in  the  street ; 

In  lovers'  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe. 

Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teetn." 

XC. 

Here  Raucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew. 
Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths ;  each  threw 
A  rueful  glance  upon  the  waves  (which  bright  all 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue. 
Dancing  all  free  and  happy  in  the  sun), 
And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 
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XCI. 

They  heard  next  day— that  in  the  Dardanelles, 

Waiting  for  his  Sublimity's  firman. 
The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  apellB, 

Which  everybody  does  without  who  can, 
More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 

Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man, 
Were  to  be  cluun'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple. 
For  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

xcn. 

It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out. 
There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male,  and  odd  femakii 

Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt. 
If  the  soprano  might  be  deem'd  to  be  male. 

They  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 
Were  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  nuds 

Was  Juan— who,  an  awkward  thinj^  at  his  age, 

Pair'd  off  with  a  Bacchante  bloommg  visage. 

xcin. 

With  Baucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 
The  tenor ;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 

Found  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  painM 
With  this  his  timef ul  neighbor  than  his  fate ; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross-grain'd. 
Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate. 

That  each  puU'd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

^'  Arcades  ambo,"  id  est— blackguards  both. 

XCIV. 

Juan's  companion  was  a  Bomagnole, 
But  bred  within  the  march  of  old  Ancona, 

With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul 
(And  other  chief  points  of  a  ^'  bella  donna  "), 

Blight— and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 
And  through   her   clear   brunette  complexion 
shone  a 

Great  wish  to  please— a  most  attractive  dower. 

Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

XCV. 

But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him. 
For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stem  command; 

Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim : 
Ana  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 

Touch 'd  his,  nor  that— nor  any  handsome  limb 
(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 

Could  stir  his  pulse,  or  make  his  fkith  feel  brittle; 

Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCYI. 

No  matter ;  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire. 
But  facts  are  facts:  no  knight  could  be  moce 
true, 

And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-love  desire; 
We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two : 

'Tis  said  no  one  in  hand  '*  can  hold  a  fire 
By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus; "  but  few, 

I  really  thmk ;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 

Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  lees  reaL 

xcvn. 

Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description, 
Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth. 

But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 
At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth ; 

Therefore  I  'U  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  soon, 
Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth, 

Through  needles'  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  is 

To  pass,  thim  those  two  cantos  into  ftoiilies. 

xcvin. 

'TIS  all  the  same  to  me ;  I  'm  fond  of  yielding. 
And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 

Of  Smollett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 
Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age; 


CAKTO    IV. 


DON  JUAN. 


I  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 

My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 
And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 
Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  sha'n t . 

XCIX. 

As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabble ; 

But  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace, 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble ; 

Whether  mv  verse's  fame  be  doom'd  to  cease 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able, 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease. 
The  grass  upon  mv  ffrave  will  grow  as  long. 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 

Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 
Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babJBs  of  Fame, 

Life  seems  the  smulest  portion  of  existence ; 
Where  twentv  a^es  gather  o'er  a  name, 

T  is  as  a  snowballwhlch  derives  assistance 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same, 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow; 

But,  after  all,  't  is  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CI. 

And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  nom- 
inal. 

And  love  of  glory 's  but  an  airy  lust, 
Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  all 

Who  would  as  't  were  identify  their  dust 
From  ont  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombing 
all. 

Leaves  nothing  till  '^  the  coming  of  the  Just  "^ 
Save  change :  I  've  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb,* 
And  heard  Troy  doubted ;  tmie  will  doubt  of  Rome. 

OIL 

The  very  generations  of  the  dead 
Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 

UntU  the  memorv  of  an  age  is  fled. 
And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's  doom : 

Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fathers  read  ? 
Save  a  few  glean'd  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 

Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  lie  beneath. 

And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death. 

cm. 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 
Where  perish 'a  in  his  fame  the  hero-boy. 

Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix  I 

A  iHToken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn. 
But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy, 

Becords  Bavenna's  carnage  on  its  face. 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the  bascf 

CIV. 

I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid : 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 

Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid 
To  the  bard's  tomb,  t  and  not  the  warrior's 
column : 

The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  decay'd, 
The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  volume. 

Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth. 

Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 


*  **  I  stood  upon  the  plain  of  Troy  daUy,  for  more  than  a 
month,  in  1810;  and  if  anything  diminished  my  pleasure,  it 
was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  yeracity.*' 
— Byrtm  Diary^  1821. 

t  The  pillar  which  records  the  t>attle  of  Ravenna  is  about 
two  mUes  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer  to 
the  road  towards  Forli.  Oaston  de  Foiz,  who  gained  the 
battle,  was  killed  in  it:  there  fell  on  both  sides  twenty  thou- 
sand men. 


cv. 

With  human  blood  that  column  was  cemented. 
With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled. 

As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soil'd : 

Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 
Should  ever  be  those  blood-hounds,  from  whose 
wild 

Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 

Those  sufferings  DanEe  saw  in  hell  alone. 

CVI. 

Yet  there  will  still  be  bards :  though  fame  is  smoke. 
Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought ; 

And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 
Song  in  the  world,  willseek  what  then  they  sought; 

As  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke. 
Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 

Dash  into  poetry,  which  is  but  passion. 

Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  &shion. 

cvn. 

If  in  the  course  of  such  a  life  as  was 
At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative. 

Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass. 
Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give 

Their  images  ag^edn  as  in  a  glass. 
And  in  such  colors  that  they  seem  to  live ; 

You  mav  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  ?em. 

But  spoil  (I  thmk)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

cvin. 

Oh  I  ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books  I 
Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sex  I 

Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks. 
Your  "  imprimatur  "  will  ye  not  annex  ? 

What  I  must  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cooks. 
Those  Comisn  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks? 

Ah !  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be, 

l^roscribed  from  tasting  your  Castalian  tea  I 

CIX. 

What  I  can  I  prove  '^  a  lion  "  then  no  more  ? 

A  ball-room  bEurd,  a  foolscap,  hot-press  darling  ? 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  man^  a  Dore. 

And  sigh,  ^'  I  cant  get  out,"  uke  Yorick's  star- 
ling: 
Why  then  I  '11  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarl- 
That  turn  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lottery, 
Drawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a  coterie. 

ex. 

Oh  I  "  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue," 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky, 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you : 
They  say  your  stockings  are  so— (Heaven  knows 
why, 

I  have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue) ; 
Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 

Round  the  Patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 

The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  mom. 

CXI. 

Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures— 
But  times  are  alter'd  since,  a  rhyming  lover, 


X  **  Dante  was  burled  C  in  Meramlnommssde  *)  at  BATennA, 
in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  his  protector, 
Ouido  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  1488,  again 
restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  in  1008,  and  replaced  by  a  more 
magnifloent  sepulchre  in  1780,  at  the  expense  of  the  cardinal 
Luigi  Valent  Gonsaga.  The  Florentines  having  in  vain  and 
frequently  attempted  to  reooTor  his  body,  crowned  his  image 
in  a  church,  and  his  picture  la  still  one  of  the  idols  of  their 
cathedraL"— HOBHOUSB. 
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CANTO    V. 


DON  JUAN. 


L-T. 


You  read  my  stanzas,  and  I  read  your  features : 
And^but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over; 

Still  I  have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 
For  sometimes  such  a  world  of  virtues  cover; 

I  knew  one  woman  of  that  purer  school, 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but— quite  a  fool. 

cxn. 

Humboldt,  '*  the  first  of  travellers,'*  but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate. 

Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot, 
As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date, 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state. 

Bv  measuring  '*  the  irUeMity  ^  hhut :  ^^ 

On,  Lady  Daphne !  let  me  measure  you  I 

cxin. 

But  to  the  narrative :— The  vessel  bound 
With  slaves  to  sell  ofP  in  the  capital. 

After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 
At  anchor  under  the  serafflio  wall ; 

Her  cargo,  from  the  plague  oeing  safe  and  sound, 
Were  landed  in  the  market,  one  and  all. 

And  there  with  Georgians,  Russians,  and  Circas- 
sians, 

Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  passions. 

cxnr. 

Some  went  off  dearly ;  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
For  one  Circassian,  a  sweet  girl,  were  siven, 

Warranted  virgin ;  beauty's  bnghtest  colors 
Had  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  nues  of  heaven : 

Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlers. 
Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach'd  eleven ; 

But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  thev  knew 

'T  was  for  the  Sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

fcxv. 

Twelve  nemeaes  from  Nubia  brought  a  price 
Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  could 
bring. 

Though  Wuberfbrce.  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What  t  was  ere  Abolition ;  and  the  thing 

Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 
Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king : 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted.  Charity, 

Are  saving— vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 

CXVI. 
But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop, 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 
How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop. 

And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 
As  renegadoes;  while  in  hapless  group, 

Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose, 
The  females  stood,  as  ouq  by  one  they  pick'd  'em, 
To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim : 

CXVII. 

And  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song ; 

Also  our  hero's  lot.  howe'er  impleasant 
(Because  this  Canto  nas  become  too  long). 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present ; 


*  **  The  cyaDometei^-aii  instrument  Invented  for  asoertain- 
ing*  the  intensity  of  the  biue  color  of  the  sky.*' 

t  In  a  note  from  Madame  GuiodoU  to  Lord  Byron,  she  sajrs, 
'*  Remember,  my  Byron,  the  promise  you  have  made  me. 
Never  shall  I  be  able  to  tell  you  the  satisfaction  I  feel  from 
it;  so  ffreat  are  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  confldenoe 
with  which  the  sacrifloe  you  have  made  has  inspired  me.** 
In  a  postscript  to  the  note  she  adds,  **Mi  reveresoe  solo  obe 
Don  Giovanni  non  resti  all*  Inferno."  ^  I  am  only  sorry  that 
Don  Juan  was  not  left  in  the  infernal  re^ns.** 

^**Lady  Mary  Wortley  errs  strangely  when  she  says, 
*  Saint  Paul  would  out  a  strange  figure  by  Saint  Sophia.*    I 
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I  'm  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong. 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  pat  less  in  \: 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Juan, 
Till  what  is  call'd  in  Ossian  the  fifth  Duan. 


CANTO  THE  FIFTH,  t 


I. 

When  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 

In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland. 
And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Yenus  yokes  her  doves. 

They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand ; 
The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  proves. 

As  Ovid's  verse  may  give  to  understand ; 
Even  Petrarch 'ft  self,  if  Judged  with  due  seventy. 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity.  ^^ 

n. 

I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing. 
Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract; 

Plain— simple— short,  and  by  no  means  inviting. 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack'd, 

Form'd  rather  for  instructing  thui  deHghting, 
And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attack'd; 

Now,  if  my  P^nusus  should  not  be  shod  ill. 

This  poem  will  oecome  a  moral  model. 

in. 

The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 
Sprinkled  with  palaces ;  the  Ocean  stream 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-^ur ; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ;  t 

The  cypress  groves ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 
The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could 
dream, 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 

Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu. 

IV. 

I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  '*  Mary,*'  | 
For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me: 

And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  ndry. 
Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be; 

All  feelings  chaiu^ed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary. 
A  spell  irom  which  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  nee: 

But  Igrow  sad— and  let  a  tale  grow  cold. 

Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wa^ 
Broke  foaming  o'er  the  blue  Symplegades ; 

'T  is  a  grand  sight  from  off  ''  the  Gianfft  Grave"! 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 

Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease : 


have  been  in  both,  surreyed  them  inside  and  out  attantiv«i7. 
Saint  Sophia*8  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interestioy,  from  its 
immense  antiquity,  and  the  cironmstance  of  aU  the  Greek 
emperors,  from  Justinian,  having  been  crowned  tiiera.  ni 
several  murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish  suttisf 
who  attended  it  reirularly.  But  it  is  not  to  be  mentkaaed  ii 
the  same  page  with  Saint  Paul's  (I  speak  like  a  OookDeyK"' 
Byron  I«ettsri,  1810. 

I  See  ante,  p.  811. 

IThe'*Oiant*sOraye**isa  belfffat  oo  the  Aatatie  ikoteoC 
the  Bosphorus,  much  fMquented  by  holiday  partfss;  Ukt 
Harrow  and  Hlghgate. 


CANTO    V. 


DON  JUAN. 


VI.-XIX. 


There  *&  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in, 
Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VI. 

T  was  a  raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning, 
When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days ; 

The  Parc»  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 
Of  seamen's  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  ra&e 

The  waters,  and  repientance  for  past  smning 
In  all,  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 

They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  dont ; 

Because  if  drown'd,  they  cant— if  spared,  they 
won't. 

vn. 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation. 
And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged ; 

Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station : 
Poor  creatures  I   their  good  looks  were  sadly 
changed. 

All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  Jaded  with  vexation, 
From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  fBi  es- 
tranged; 

The  negroes  more  philosophy  display'd— 

Used  to  It,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd. 

vin. 

Juan  was  Juvenile,  and  thus  was  full. 

As  most  at  his  age  are,  of  hope,  and  health ; 
Yet  I  must  own.  he  look'd  a  little  dull, 

And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  stealth ; 
Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 
'    His  spirit  down ;  and  then  the  loss  oi  wealth, 
A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters. 
To  be  put  up  for  auction  amongst  Tartars, 

IX. 

Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic ;  ne'ertheless. 
Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene : 

His  figure,  and  the  splendor  of  his  dress, 
Of  whicn  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  seen, 

Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 
He  was  above  the  viugar  by  his  mien ; 

And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  handsome ; 

And  then— they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 

X. 

Like  a  backgammon  board  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  uid  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for 
sale. 

Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted : 
Some  bought  the  jet,  wnile  others  chose  the  pale. 

It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 
A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale. 

With  resolution  in  his  dark  gray  eye. 

Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XI. 

He  had  an  English  look :  that  is,  was  square 
In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy, 

Grood  teeth,  with  curling  rather  dark  brown  hair. 
And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  study, 

An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  witn  care: 
One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rather  bloody : 

And  there  he  stood  with  such  sang  frmd^  that 
greater 

Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator. 

XII. 

But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad. 

Of  a  high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  present  weigh 'd  down  by  a  doom  which  had 

Overthrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  show 
A  kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  Md 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  the  woe. 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 


xin. 

"  My  boy  I  "—said  he,  "  amidst  this  motley  crew 
Of  Oeorgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what  not. 

All  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue. 
With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot. 

The  only  gentlemen  seem  I  uid  you : 
So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ougnt: 

If  I  could  yield  you  any  consolation, 

'T  would  give  me  pleasure.— Pray,  what  is  your 
nation?"    ' 

XIV. 

When  Juan  answer'd— "  Spanish  1 "  he  replied, 
"  I  thougjht,  in  fact,  you  could  not  be  a  Greek ; 

Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed : 
Fortune  has  puty'd  you  here  a  pretty  freak, 

But  that 's  her  way  with  all  men,  till  they  're  tried ; 
But  never  mind,— she  11  turn,  perhaps,  next  i^eek ; 

She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you. 

Except  that  I  have  found  it  nothing  new." 


XV. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Juan, "  if  I  may  presume. 
What  brought  you  here  ?  "— "  Oh  I  nothing  very 


Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain "— "  To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question 's  fair. 

Is  that  which  I  would  leam."— **  I  served  for  some 
Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there ; 

And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow^s  bidding. 

A  town,  was  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Widdln."* 

XVI. 

"  Have  you  no  friends  ?  "— "  I  had— but,  by  GK)d's 
blessing. 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Now 
I  have  answer'd  aU  your  questions  without  pressing. 

And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show." 
^^Alas  I ''  said  Juan,  *'*•  't  were  a  tale  distressing. 

And  louff  besides."—"  Oh  I  if  't  is  reaUy  so. 
You  're  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 
A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly  when  'tis  long. 

XVII. 

'^  But  droop  not :  Fortune  at  your  time  of  life, 
Although  a  female  moderately  fickle. 

Will  harcDy  leave  you  (as  she 's  not  your  wife) 
For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle. 

To  strive,  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 
As  if  tiie  corn-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle: 

Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 

The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

xvm. 

"  'Tis  not,"  said  Juan, "  for  my  present  doom 
I  mourn,  but  for  the  past ;— I  loved  a  maid:  "— 

He  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom ; 
A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 

A  moment,  and  then  dropp'd :  "  but  to  resume ; 
'T  is  not  mv  present  lot,  as  I  have  said. 

Which  I  deplore  so  much ;  for  I  have  borne 

Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

XIX. 

"  On  the  rough  deep.    But  this  last  blow—"  and 
here 

He  stopp'd  ag^ain,  and  tum'd  away  his  face. 
"  Ay,"  quoth  his  friend,  "  I  thought  it  would  ap- 
pear 

That  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case ; 
And  these  are  things  which  ask  a  tender  tear, 

Such  as  I,  too,  would  shed  if  in  your  place : 
I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day, 
And  also  when  my  second  ran  away : 


*  A  oonsidenible  town  in  Bul^arU,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube. 
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"  My  third "— "  Your  third  I "  qnoth  Juan,  turn- 

ing  round ; 
^^  You  scarcely  can  be  thirty :  have  you  three  ?  *' 
"  No— only  two  at  present  above  ground : 

Surely  ^  is  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound  I " 
''  Well,  then,  your  third,"  said  Juan, ''  what  did 
she? 
She  did  not  run  away,  too,— did  she,  sir  ? '' 
"  No,  faith."—"  What  then  ?  "— "  I  ran  away  from 
her." 


"  You  take  thinsm  coolly,  sir,"  said  Juan.   "  Why," 
Replied  the  other,  "  what  can  a  man  do  ? 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky, 
But  mine  have  vanish'd.    All,  when  life  is  new. 

Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  high ; 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue. 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 

Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  snake. 


"  Tis  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh, 
Or  fresher,  brighter ;  but  the  year  gone  through. 

This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  allflesh, 
Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two  ;— 

Love 's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadlv  mesh ; 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  glue 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  davs. 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise." 

xxrn. 

"  All  this  is  verv  fine,  and  may  be  true," 
Said  Juan ;  "  but  I  reallv  don 't  see  how 

It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  you." 
*'  No  ?  "  quoth  the  other ;  "  yet  you  will  allow 

By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view, 
IQiowledge,  ac  least,  is  gain 'd;  for  instance,  now, 

We  know  what  slavei^  is,  and  our  disasters 

May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  masters." 

XXIV. 

"  Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 
Their  present  lessons  on  our  Pagan  friends  here," 

Said  Juan,— swallowing  a  heart-buminflr  sigh : 
"Heaven  help  the  scholar,  whom  his  fortune 
sends  here  I" 

*'  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by," 
Bejoin'd  the  other,  "  when  our  bad  luck  mends 
here: 

Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  us) 

I  wish  to  Gr— d  that  somebody  would  buy  us. 

XXV. 

"  But  after  all,  what  is  our  present  state  ? 

T  is  bad,  and  may  be  better— all  men's  lot : 
Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  great. 

To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  whia  not ; 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics— men  without  a  heart." 

XXVI. 
Just  now  a  black  old  neutral  personage 

Of  the  third  sex  stept  up,  and  peering  over 
The  captives  seem'd  to  mark  their  looks  and  age. 

And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 
If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage : 

No  lady  e'er  is  ogled  by  a  lover, 

*  The  TnrldBh  seoohino  Is  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  para  is  not  quite  equal  to  an 
Bngllsh  halfpenny. 

t  The  assassination  aUuded  to  took  place  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, isao,  In  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  not  a  hundred  paces 
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Horse  by  a  blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a  tailor. 
Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailer, 

XXVII. 

As  is  a  slave  bv  his  intended  bidder. 

^  is  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow  creatures; 
And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  passions,  and  are  dexterous;   some  b^ 
features 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader. 

Some  by  a  place— as  tend  their  years  or  natures: 
The  most  by  ready  cash— but  all  have  prices. 
From  crowns  to  ucks,  according  to  their 


XXVIIl. 

The  eunuch,  having  eyed  them  o'er  with  care, 
Tum'd  to  the  merchant,  and  began  to  bid 

First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair ; 
They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too— eo  they  did! 

As  though  tney  were  in  a  mere  Christian  fkir. 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid ; 

80  that  their  Dargain  sounded  like  a  battle 

For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling. 
And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 

Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o'er,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand. 

And  by  mistake  sequins  *  with  paras  Jumbling, 
Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scanned. 

And  then  the  merchant  giving  change,  and  aigninf 

Beceipta  in  full,  began  to  thimL  of  dining. 

XXX. 

I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good  ? 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion  ? 
Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  ouestioii, 
About  the  right  divine  how  far  we  shomd 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.  When  dinner  has  opinrest  one, 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 


Voltaire  savs  "  No : "  he  tells  you  that  Candida 
Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals : 

He 's  wrong^unless  man  were  a  pig.  indeed, 
Bepletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels. 

Unless  he 's  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he 's  freed 
From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  it  reels. 

Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son,  or  rather 

Ammon's  (ill  pleased  with  one  world  and  one  father) ; 


I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two. 
Makes  us  reel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout. 
And  fish,  and  soup,  by  some  side  dishes  back^ 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice  ? 

xxxin. 

The  other  evening  ('twas  on  Friday  last)— 

This  is  a  fact,  and  no  poetic  fable- 
Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast. 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot—'t  was  eight  o%lock  scarce  pi 

And,  running  out  as  mst  as  I  was  able,t 

from  the  residence  of  the  writer.  The  otromiwtaiiees  m« 
M  described.—^  December  8,  1S80.  I  open  mj  letter  to  teO 
you  a  fact,  which  wiU  show  the  state  of  this  country  bctf 
than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  nam  lyinf 
dead  in  mj  house.   He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  elsfat  0*01001(1 
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I  found  the  military  commandant 

Stietch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant. 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow  I  for  some  reason,  surely  bad, 
They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs;  and  left  him 
there 

Toperish  on  the  pavement :  so  I  had 
Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair, 

And  stripp'd,  and  look'd  to, But  why  should  I 

add 
More  circumstances  ?  vain  was  every  care ; 

The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 

Killed  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barrel. 

A  A  A  V  • 

I  gazed  upon  him,  for  I  knew  him  well ; 

And  though  I  have  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell, 

So  calm :  though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart, 
and  liver. 
He  seem'd  to  sleep,— for  you  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead : 
So  as  I  gazed  on  him,  I  thought  or  said— 

XXXVI. 

"  Can  this  be  death  ?  then  what  is  life  or  death  ? 

Speak!"  but  he  spoke  not :  ^^  wake  P' but  still  he 
slept : — 
"  But  yesterday  and  who  had  mightier  breath  ? 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

'  Go,'  and  he  ^oeth ;  '  come,'  and  forth  he  stepp'd. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb— 
And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum." 

xxxvn. 

And  thev  who  waited  once  and  worshipp'd— they 
With  their  rough  f^tces  throng'd  about  the  bed 

Togi^  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 
Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled ; 

And  such  an  end  I  tnat  he  who  many  a  day 
Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled, — 

The  fbremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally. 

Should  now  be  butcher'd In  a  civic  alley. 

XXXVIII. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new, 
Those  honorable  scars  which  brought  him  fame; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view 

But  let  me  quit  the  theme ;  as  such  things  claim 

Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 
From  me :  I  gazed  (as  oft  I  have  gazed  the  same) 

To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 

Which  should  confirm,  or  smike,  or  make  a  faith ; 


But  it  was  all  a  mystery.    Here  we  are. 

And  there  we  go :— but  where  f  five  bits  of  lead, 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far  I 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be  shed  ? 
Can  every  element  our  elements  mar  ? 

And  air— earth— water— fire  Uvo— and  we  dead  ? 
TTe,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ?  No  more ; 
But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 


The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat, 


alxmt  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I  was  puttiiiff  on 
my  freat  coat  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On  oomln^  into  the 
hall,  I  found  all  my  aervants  on  the  balcony,  exclaiming  that 
a  man  was  murdered.  I  immediately  ran  down,  callinir  on 
Tita  (the  hrayest  of  them)  to  f  oUow  me.  The  rest  wanted  to 
hinder  us  from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  eyerybody 


Embark'd  himself  and  them,  and  off  they  went 
thence 
As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 
They  look'd  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence, 
Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique*  was 
brought 
Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 
O'ertopp'd  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  tall. 

XLI. 

Here  their  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket 
Of  a  small  iron  door,  'twas  open'd.  and 

He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a  low  thicket 
Flank'd  by  large  groves,  which  tower'd  on  either 
hand: 

They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  it— 
For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  land. 

The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  board. 

Who  row'd  off,  leaving  them  without  a  word. 

XLH. 

As  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  way 
Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasinme,  and  so 
forth 

(Of  which  I  might  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 
There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 

Of  Oriental  plants,  '^  et  cetera," 
But  that  of  late  your  scribblers  think  it  worth 

Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  their  works, 

Because  one  poet  travell'd  'mongst  the  Turks) : 

XLin. 

As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  came 
Into  Don  Juan's  hea^  a  thought,  which  he 

Whisper'd  to  his  companion :— 'twas  the  same 
Which  might  have  then  occurr'd  to  you  or  me. 

^' Methinks,"— said  he,— ^Mt  would  be  no  great 
shame 
If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free ; 

Let 's  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  h^. 

And  march  away— t  were  easier  done  than  said." 

XUV. 

"  Tes,"  said  the  other.  ^'  and  when  done,  what  then  ? 

How  get  out  ?  how  the  devil  got  we  in  ? 
And  wnen  we  once  were  fairly  out.  and  when 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  nave  saved  our 
skin,t 
To-morrow  'd  see  us  in  some  other  den, 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have  been; 
Besides,  I  'm  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take, 
Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a  beef-steak. 

XLV. 

''We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man's  abode;— 
For  the  old  negro's  confidence  in  creeping, 

With  his  two  captives,  bv  so  queer  a  road, 
Shows  that  he  thinks  his  friends  have  not  been 
sleeping; 

A  single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad :    . 
'T  is  better  therefore  looking  before  leaping— 

And  there,  you  see,  this  turn  has  brought  us 
through. 

By  Jove,  a  noble  palace  I— lighted  too." 

XLVI. 

It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 
Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the  front 

There  seemed  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gilding 
And  various  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  wont,— 


here,  it  seems,  to  run  awsy  fkt>m  the  stricken  deer.'*— Bynm 
LetUn, 

*  The  liffht  and  elegant  wherries  plying  aboat  the  quajrs  of 
Oonstantinopie  are  so  called. 

t  Saint  Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  been  flayed  aUre. 
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A  fl[audy  taste ;  for  they  are  little  skiU'd  in 

The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  font : 
Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 
New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera-scene. 

XLVn. 

And  nearer  as  they  came,  a  genial  savor 
Of  certain  stews,  and  roast  meats,  and  pilaus. 

Things  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes  find  favor, 
Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause. 

And  put  himseU  upon  his  good  behavior : 
His  friend,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause, 

Said,  ^*InHeaven'sname,let'sgetsome8uppernow, 

And  then  I  'm  with  you,  if  you  're  for  a  row." 

XLVni. 

Some  talk  of  an  aTO)eal  unto  some  passion. 
Some  to  men's  feelings,  others  to  their  reason; 

The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  &shion, 
For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season : 

Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  on, 
But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on. 

With  arguments  according  to  their  '^  forte ;'' 

But  no  one  ever  dreams  or  being  short.— 


But  I  digress :  of  all  appeals,— although 
I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 

Of  beautv.  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling,— no 
Method  ^8  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold 

Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 
More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold. 

Than  that  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 

The  tocsin  of  the  soul— the  oinner-beil. 

L. 

Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine ; 

And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heua 
No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 

Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepaxed, 
Tet  smelt  roast  meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine. 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 
And  gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right, 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 

Ajid  givinff  up  all  notions  of  resistance, 
Thev  foUow'd  close  behind  their  sable  guide. 

Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack 'd  existence 
Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 

He  motion 'd  tnem  to  stop  at  some  small  distance, 
And  knocking  at  the  gate,  t  was  open'd  wide, 

And  a  magnificent  large  hall  display'd 

The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

Ln. 

I  wont  describe ;  description  is  my  forte. 
But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 

His  wondrous  ioumey  to  some  foreign  court, 
And  spawns  his  quaito,  and  demands  your  praise — 

Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  't  is  sport ; 
While  Nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways, 

Besigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 

To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustra- 
tions.* 

LHI. 
Aiong  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 

Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted. 
And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  own 
dress; 

♦  **  Guide  dee  Voyaareurs,"  "  Directions  for  TraveUen,*' 
etc.— ^^  Rhymes,  Incidental  and  Humorous,**  **  Rhymingr  Rem- 
iniscences,'*  ''Eflhisions  in  Rhyme,'*  etc.— '*  Lady  Morgan's 
Tour  in  Italy,**  "Tour  through  Istria,"  etc..  etc.— '* Sketches 
of  Italy,*'  *' Sketches  of  Modern  Greece,"  etc^  etc.— The  last 
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And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes,  decorated 
With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  1 
And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  nun. 

LIV. 

As  the  black  eunuch  entered  with  his  brace 
Of  purchased  Infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 

A  moment,  without  slackening  from  their  p|aoe ; 
But  those  who  sate,  ne'er  sturr'd  in  any  wise: 

One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  fai^^ 
Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  p^oe ; 

Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station. 

But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation. 

LV. 

He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stop- 
On  through  a  fiirther  range  of  goodly  rooms. 

Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  owt^  where,  dropfping.t 
A  marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 

Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  poppiag 
Some  female  hesA  most  curiously  presumes 

To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice, 

As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 

LVI. 

Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  waDs 
G^ve  light  enough  to  hint  their  further  way. 

But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 
In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array ; 

Perhaps  there 's  nothing— I  'U  not  say  appalls. 
But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day. 

Than  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 

To  break  the  lifeless  splendor  of  the  whole. 

LVn. 

Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing: 
In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore. 

There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growtii  in 
The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore; 

But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 
More  modem  buildings  and  those  built  of  yoce, 

A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alcme. 

Seeing  what 's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

Lvin. 

A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  winter's  night, 
A  book,  fnendj  single  lady,  ot  a  giaaB 

Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite. 
Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pan; 

Though  certes  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 
As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 

I  pass  mv  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely. 

And  that 's  the  reason  I  loi  so  melancholy. 

LIX. 

Alas  I  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  litUe : 
I  grant  you  in  a  church  t  is  very  well : 

What  si)eaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be 
brittle, 
But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  teD 

Their  names  who  rear'd  it ;  but  huge  houses  fit  iD— 
And  huge  tombs  worse— mankind,  since  Adam 
feU: 

Methinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 

Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I  'm  aUe. 

LX. 

Babel  was  Nimrod's  hunting-box,  and  then 
A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  w^Edth  amazing, 


is  a  playful  allusion  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hobbouse's  **Illuidt- 
tlonsof  Cbilde  Harold." 

t  A  common  furniture.  I  reooUeot  bein^  reoeiTed  hf  AH 
Pacha,  in  a  larsre  room,  paved  with  marble,  oontainiiiffs 
marble  basin,  and  fountain  playing^  in  the  centre,  etc,  eio. 


CANTO    V. 


DON  JUAN. 


Where  Nebuchadonosor,  kin(<  of  men, 

Beign  'd,  till  one  summer's  dav  he  took  to  f<razhig, 
And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den, 

The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising; 
^  vras  famous,  too,  for  Tiiisbe  and  for  Pyramus, 
And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiramis  * — 

LXI. 

That  injured  queen,  bjr  chroniclers  so  coarse 
Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 

Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horse 
(Love,  like  religion,  sometimes  runs  to  heresy) : 

This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  its  source 
(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I  see) 

In  writing  *'  Courser  "  by  mistake  for  "  Courier :  " 

I  wish  the  case  could  come  before  a  jury  here,  f 

LXII. 

But  to  resume.— should  there  be  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  days  ?)  some  infidels,  who  dont, 

Because  they  can't  find  out  the  venr  spot 
Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  tney  wont 

(Though  Claudius  Rich,  Esquire,  some  bricks  has 
got. 
Ana  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon  t) 

Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 

Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  you, 

LXin. 

Tet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  expm&i 
Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 

Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest, 
Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly ; 

We  know  where  things  and  men  must  end  at  best : 
A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 

And  ^^  Et  sepulchri  immemor  struis  domos  " 

Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  us. 

LXIV. 

At  last  they  reach'd  a  quarter  most  retired. 

Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a  long  slumber ; 
Though  full  of  all  things  which  could  be  desired, 

One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  number 
Of  articles  which  nobody  required ; 

Here  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  encumber 
With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment, 
Which  puzzled  Nature  much  to  know  what  Art 
meant. 

LXV. 

It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  open  on 
A  range  or  suite  of  further  chambers,  which 

Might  lead  to  heaven  knows  where ;  but  in  this 
one 
The  movables  were  prodigally  rich : 

Sofos  't  was  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon. 
So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitch 

Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  you  wish 

You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 

LXVI. 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning 
A  glance  at  that  which  wrapt  the  slaves  in 
wonder, 
Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  stain- 

As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  imder 
With  all  its  stars ;  and  with  a  stretch  attaining 

A  certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  in  yonder. 
In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see— 
Or  if  you  dont  the  fault  is  not  in  me,— 

*  Babylon  was  enlarered  by  Nimrod,  strengtbened  and  beau- 
tified by  Nebucbadonoflor,  and  rebuilt  by  Semiramis.  Except- 
ing the  ruins  of  some  large  and  lofty  turrets,  like  that  of 
Babel  or  Belus,  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are  so 
<X)mpletely  crumbled  into  dust,  as  to  be  whoUy  undlstlzi- 


Lxvn. 

I  wish  to  be  perspicuous ;  and  the  black. 

I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  puU'd  forth 
A  quanti^  of  clothes  fit  for  the  back 

Of  any  Mussulman,  whate'er  his  worth ; 
And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack— 

And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  was  no  dearth,— 
He  chose  himseK  to  point  out  what  he  thought 
Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  bought. 

LXVin. 

The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 
Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 

A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  reach. 
And  trousers  not  so  tight  that  they  would  bursi. 

But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech ; 
A  sliawl.  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  had  been  nurst, 

Slippers  of  safi&on,  dagffer  rich  and  handv ; 

In  short,  all  things  which  form  a  Turkish  Dandy. 

LXIX. 

While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  friend. 
Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 

Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end, 
If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  way 

Which  irortune  plainly  seem'd  to  recomnumd ; 
And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  must  sav. 

*'  'T  would  ffreatly  tend  to  better  their  condition, 

If  they  would  condescend  to  circumcision. 


'*  For  his  own  part,  he  really  should  rejoice 
To  see  them  true  believers,  but  no  less 

Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice." 
The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 

Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 
In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 

'^  Sufficiently  "  (he  said)  ^^  his  approoation 

Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish'd  nation. 

LXXI. 

*^  For  his  own  sliare— he  saw  but  small  objection 

To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite ; 
And,  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  refection. 

For  which  he  own'd  a  present  appetite, 
He  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflection 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite." 
''  Wm  it  ?  "  said  Juan,  sharply :  ''  Strike  me  dead, 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head ! 

Lxxn. 

"Cut  off  a  thousand  heads,  before "  — " Now, 

Bepucd^ihe  other, "  do  not  interrupt : 
Ton  put  me  out  in  what  I  had  to  say. 

Sir  I— as  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  supt, 
I  shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 

Be  such  as  I  can  properly  accept ; 
Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
Bemits  the  matter  to  our  own  free  will." 

LXXIII. 

Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  "  Be  so  good 
As  dress  yourself  "—and  pointed  out  a  suit 

Jn  which  a  princess  with  great  pleasure  would 
Array  her  limbs ;  but  Juan  standing  mute. 

As  not  being  in  a  masquerading  mood^ 
Grave  it  a  Sight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 

And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  "  Get  ready," 

Replied,  "Old  gentleman,  I  'm  not  a  lady." 

eruisbable  but  by  a  few  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  whicb 
they  once  stood. 

f  At  the  time  when  Lord  Byron  was  writingr  this  canto,  the 
unfortunate  affair  of  Queen  Caroline  was  occupying  much 
attention  In  Italy,  as  in  England.  The  aUusions  to  the  dc 
mestio  troubles  of  George  IV.  in  the  text  are  frequent. 
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LXXiy  •— LuXJUL  V  UL 


LXXIV. 

"  Whatyou  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care,** 
Said  Baba ;  ^^  but  pray  do  as  I  desiie : 

I  have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare.** 
*^  At  least.*'  said  Juan,  **  sure  I  may  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty  ?  "— '^Forbear,'* 
Said  Baba,  ^'to  be  curious;  *t  will  transpire, 

Ko  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season : 

I  have  no  autnoiity  io  tell  the  reason." 

LXXV. 

'*  Then  if  I  do,'*  said  Juan, "  1 11  be **— "Holdl** 

Rejoin 'd  the  negro,  *'*•  pray  be  not  provoking ; 

This  spirit 's  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold. 
And  you  will  find  us  not  too  fond  of  Joking.** 

''  What,  sir  I  *'  said  Juan, ''  shaU  it  e'er  be  told 
Thatlunsex'dmydress?"    But  Baba,  stroking 

The  things  down,  said,  '^  Incense  me,  and  I  call 

Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  alL 

LXXVl. 
'^  I  offer  you  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes : 

A  woman's,  true ;  but  then  there  is  a  cause 
Why  you  should  wear  them."— ^^  What,  though  my 
soul  loathes 

The  effeminate  garb  ?  **-^thu8,  after  a  short  pause, 
8igh*d  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 

^'  What  the  devil  sh^l  I  do  with  lOfthis  gauze?  *' 
Thus  he  proftoelv  term*d  the  finest  lace 
Which  e'er  set  on  a  marriage-morning  face. 

LXXVn. 

And  then  he  swore ;  and,  sighing,  on  he  slipp'd 
A  pair  of  trousers  of  fiesh-color*d  silk ; 

Next  with  a  virgin  zone  he  was  equipp'd, 
Which  {girt  a  slight  chemise  as  whiie  as  milk ; 

But  tugn^g  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp'd, 
Which— as  we  say— or  as  trie  Scotcn  say,  voMlk 

2^he  rhvme  obliges  me  to  this :  sometimes 
onarchs  are  less  imperative  than  rhymes), — 

Lxxvni. 

Whilk,  which  (or  what  you  please),  was  owing  to 
His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward : 

And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 
His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  little  ba^cward : 

The  negro  Baba  helped  a  little  too. 
When  some  unto^'ard  part  of  raiment  stuck 
hard: 

And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown. 

He  paused,  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 

LXXIX. 

One  difficulty  still  remain'd— his  hair 
Was  hardly  long  enough ;  but  Baba  found 

So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare, 
That  soon  his  hesA  was  most  completely  crown'd, 

After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there ; 
And  this  addition  with  such  (^ems  was  bound 

As  suited  the  ensemble  of  his  toilet. 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it. 

LXXX. 

And  now  being  femininelv  all  array'd. 
With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint,  and 
tweezers. 

He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid. 
And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim 'd,  "  You  see,  sirs, 

A  perfect  transformation  here  display 'd ; 
And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me, 
sirs, 

That  is— the  Lady : "  clapping  his  huids  twice, 

Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

LXXXI. 

*'  You,  sir,"  said  Ba>ba,  nodding  to  the  one, 
''Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 
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To  supper ;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun. 
Will  follow  me:  no  trifling,  sir:  for  when 

I  say  a  thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 
What  fear  you  ?  think  you  this  a  lion*8  den? 

Why,  t  is  a  palace;  where  the  truly  wise 

Anucipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

LXXXU. 

"  You  fool  I  I  tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm.** 
''  So  much  the  better,"  Juan  said,  '^  for  them ; 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm. 
Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I  yield  thus  far;  but  soon  will  break  the  ^larm. 
If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I  seem: 

So  that  I  trust  for  every  body's  sake« 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake.'* 

LXXXin. 

*'  Blockhead  I  come  on,  and  see,'*  quoth  Baba ;  whOi 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who^ 

Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 
smile 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, — 

**  Farewell  I "  they  mutually  exclaim 'd :  **  this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new ; 

One 's  tum'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maki. 

By  this  old  black  enchanter's  unsotight  aid." 

LXXXIV. 

"Farewell  I  "said  Juan:  "should  we  meet  no  mon, 
I  wish  you  a  good  appetite."—"  Farewell ! " 

Replied  the  other;  "  though  it  grieves  me  sore: 
When  we  next  meet,  we  11  have  a  tale  to  telL 

We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 
Keep  your  good  name ;  though  £ve  herself  once 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  maid, "  the  Sultan'b  self  sha'nt 

carry  me, 
Unless  his  highness  promises^  marry  me." 

LXXXV. 

And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward  room  by  room 
Through  glittering  galleries,  and  o'er  marble  floon, 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom. 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowers ; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfume : 
It  seem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine. 
For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 


LXXX  VI. 

The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 
Of  {^ded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  gwe; 

Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously ; 
Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish'd  lies; 

There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye, 
And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flies : 

It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 

Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantino. 

LXXX  VII. 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 
Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 

Two  little  dwuib,  the  least  you  could  suppose. 
Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 

In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 
O'er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride : 

The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  its /ecUures,* 

You  never  thought  about  those  little  creatuies, 

LXXXVni. 

Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 
You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 


*  FeaUjurtt  of  a  gate— «  ministerial  metiq;>hor :  ^the/tfdir* 
upon  which  this  question  Mnoet.'*  See  the  ^  Fudge  fteoliyr 
or  hear  Castlereagh. 
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LXXXTX.-g 


The  wondroufl  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 
Whose  color  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  gray, 

But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 
Can  trace,  although  i>erhapB  the  pencil  may ; 

They  were  misshapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb-— 

Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

Their  duty  wa&— for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
Thev  look'd  so  little,  did   strong   things  at 
times— 

To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do. 
The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers'  rhymes ; 

And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  climes, 

To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat : 

For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that. 

XC. 

They  spoke  by  siffns— that  is.  not  spoke  at  all ; 

And  looking  liKe  two  incuoi,  tiiey  glared 
As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fall 

To  heaving  back  the  portal  folds:  it  scared 
Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small. 

With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared ; 
It  Mras  as  if  their  little  looks  could  poison 
Or  fascinate  whomever  they  fix'd  their  eyes  on. 

XCI. 

Before  they  entered,  Baba  paused  to  hint 
To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide : 

^^  If  you  could  just  contrive,"  he  sai<L  *^  to  stint 
That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride, 

'T  would  be  as  well,  and— (though  there 's  not  much 
in't) 
To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side. 

Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest ; — 

And  also  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

xcn. 

*'*•  'T  would  be  convenient ;  for  these  mutes  have  eyes 
Like  needles,  which  may  pierce  those  petticoats ; 

And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise, 
You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  Bosphorus 
floats; 

And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morning  rise, 
To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  Doats, 

Stitch'd  up  in  sacks— a  mode  of  navigation 

A  good  deal  practiced  here  upon  occasion."  * 

xcin. 

With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 
Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last ; 

A  rich  confusion  form'd  a  disarray 
In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 

Could  hardly  carry  anythmg  away, 
Object  on  object  flash 'd  so  bright  and  fast ; 

A  dazzling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter, 

Magnificently  mingled  in  a  litter. 

XCIV. 

Wealth  had  done  wonders— taste  not  much ;  such 
things 

Occur  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chasten 'd  domes  of  Western  kings 

(Of  which  I  have  also  seen  some  six  or  seven), 


*  **  A  few  yean  ago  the  wife  of  Muohtar  Pacha  complained 
to  his  father  of  his  son's  supposed  infidelity :  he  asked  with 
whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  to  ffive  in  a  list  of  the 
twelve  handsomest  women  in  Tanina.  They  were  seized, 
fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  lake  the  same  night. 
One  of  the  ipiards  who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one 
of  the  victims  uttered  a  cry,  or  showed  a  symptom  of  terror 
at  so  sudden  a  **  wrench  from  all  we  know,  from  all  we  love." 

t  **  With  regard  to  the  queen's  penon,  all  contemporary 
authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  lAary  the  utmost  beauty  of 
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mind, 


Where  I  cant  say  or  gold  or  diamond  flings 
Great  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  forgiven ; 
Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  pictures, 
On  wnich  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  strictures. 

XCV. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 

Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined 
Quite  in  a  confidential  queenlv  way, 

A  lady;  Baba  stopped,  and  kneeling  sign'd 
To  Juan,  who  though  not  much  used  to  pray, 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his  mind 
What  all  this  meant :  while  Baba  bow'd  and  bended 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 

XCVI. 

The  lady  rising  up  with  such  an  air 
As  Yenus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 

Bent  like  an  antelope  a  Paphian  pair 
Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding  gem ; 

And  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair. 
She  sign'd  to  Baba.  who  first  kiss'd  the  hem 

Of  her  cteep  purple  robe,  and  speaking  low. 

Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remained  below. 

XCVII. 

Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state ; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowerins  kind. 
Whose  force. description  only  would  abate: 

I  'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  vour  own  mil 
Than  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features ;  it  would  strike  you  blind 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  full  detail ; 
So,  lu(±ily  for  both,  my  phrases  faiL 

xcvin. 

Thus  much  however  I  may  add,— her  years 
Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-and-twenty 
springs. 

But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  f orbearSi 
And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vtdgar  things : 

Such  as  was  Mary's  Queen  of  Scots ;  t  true— tears 
And  love  destroy ;  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 

Charms  from  the  charmer,  yet  some  never  grow 

Ugly ;  for  instance— Kinon  de  I'Enclos.t 

XCIX. 

She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  dozen, 

And  were  all  clad  alike ;  like  Juan,  too. 
Who  wore  their  uniform,  bv  Baba  chosen: 

Thev  form'd  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew, 
Which    might    have    call'd    Diana's    chorus 
"  cousin," 

As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond ; 

I  wont  be  bail  for  anything  beyond. 

C. 

They  bow'd  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring. 
But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 

Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring, 
At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 

This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 
Marvel  and  praise ;  for  both  or  none  things  win ; 

And  I  must  say,  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 

Great  happiness  of  the  ^'  Nil  admirari." 


countenance,  and  elegance  of  Bhi4)e,  of  whJch  the  human 
form  la  capable.  Her  hair  was  black ;  her  eyes  were  a  dark 
gray ;  her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine ;  and  her  hands 
and  arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  color. 
No  man,  says  Brantome,  ever  beheld  her  person  without  ad- 
miration and  love,  or  will  read  her  history  without  sorrow.*' 

— ROBBRTSON. 

X  Mademoiselle  de  I'Bndos,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
wit,  her  gallantry,  and,  above  all,  for  the  extraordinary  length 
of  time  during  which  she  preserved  her  attractions. 
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CL 

'^  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 

(Rain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  few  flowers  of 
speech) 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so :  '* 

(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech). 
Thus  Horace  wrote  we  all  know  long  ago ; 

And  thus  Pope  quotes  the  precept l;o  reteach 
From  his  translation ;  but  had  none  admired. 
Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspired  ? 

CII. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 
Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 

A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down. 
And  kiss  the  lady's  foot ;  which  maxim  when 

He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  frown 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again, 

And  said, ''  It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 

To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope." 

cm. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride, 
Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 

He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 
About  a  bow-string— quite  in  vain;  not  yet 

Would  Juan  bend,  though  'twere  to  Mahomet's 
bride: 
There 's  nothing  in  the  world  like  eUquette 

In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls, 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV. 
He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 

About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend; 
The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 

Boil'd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree,  a  thousand  swords 

A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end ; 
At  length  perceiving  the  ^^foot "  could  not  stand, 
Baba  proposed  that  lie  should  kiss  the  hand. 

CV. 

Here  was  an  honorable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest, 
Where  they  might  meet  in  much  more  peaceful 
guise; 

Ana  Juan  now  his  willingness  exprest 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best. 
For  through  the  South,  the  custom  still  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVI. 
And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a  bad  grace. 

Though  on  more  thorough-bred*  or  fairer  fijigers 
No  lips  e'er  left  their  transitorv  trace  : 

On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers. 
And  for  one  kiss  would  rain  imprint  a  brace. 

As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  shall  bring  hers 
In  contact ;  and  sometimes  even  a  fair  stranger's 
An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

cvn. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  and  bade 
Baba  retire,  which  he  obey'd  in  style, 

As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade ; 
And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while. 

He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afraid, 
And  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile, 

Took  leave,  with  such  a  face  of  satis^tion. 

As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  ac- 
tion. 


*  There  is  nothinsr*  perbaps,  more  distinctive  of  birth  than 
the  hand.  It  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  blood  which  aristoc- 
racy can  generate. 
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cvin. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a  sudden  change: 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thou^t, 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flash 'd  a  tumult  strange, 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  broogiit, 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  heaven;   and  in  her  lar]ge  ey^ 
wrought, 

A  mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scann'd. 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  nidf  command. 

crx. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 
Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  deviU 

When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 
Eve,  ana  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil : 

The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  sped^s 
Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 

Yet,  somehow,  there  was  something  somewfaezw 
wanting. 

As  if  she  rather  ordered  than  was  granting, — 

ex. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  idl  she  did ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown  as  t  were  about  the  neck  of  you, — 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  pain 

With  augnt  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view; 
Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXI. 

Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  feet. 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  ner  sta- 
tion— 
They  trod  as  upon  necks ;  and  to  complete 

Her  state  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine !). 

cxn. 

'^  To  hear  and  to  obey  "  had  been  from  birth 

The  law  of  all  around  her:  to  fulfill 
All  fantasies  which  yielded  foy  or  mirth. 

Had  been  her  slaves'  chief  pleasure,  as  her  wiH; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  euth : 

Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  stood  still ; 
Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I  've  a  notion 
We  should  have  found  out  the  ^^  perpetual  motion.'* 

cxni. 

Whate'er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought ; 

Whate'er  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought. 

And  when  'twas  found  straightway  the  bargaii 
closed: 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought, 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  fiuicies  caused; 
Yet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace, 
The  women  pairdon'd  all  except  her  face. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 
Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  wav  to  sale ; 

She  order'd  him  directly  to  be  bought. 
And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  known  to  fail 

In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought, 
At  all  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prevail : 

She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had ;  and  this 

Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss. 

cxv. 

His  youth  and  features  favor'd  the  disguise, 
And  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sultan's  bride, 
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CXVI.-CXXX. 


Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  fantasies, 
This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide : 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes, 
And  kings  and  consorts' oft  are  mystified. 

As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision, 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVI. 

But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  tend- 
L  ing:— 

She  now  conceived  all  difficulties  past. 
And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condescending 

When,  being  made  her  property  at  last. 
Without  more  preface,  in  her  blue  eyes  blending 

Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  him  she  cast, 
And  merely  saying,  *^  Christian,  canst  thou  love  ?  " 
Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  move. 

cxvn. 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place : 
^    But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  overflowing 
With  Haidee's  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face, 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  his  face  was 
glowing. 
Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fiU'd  apace. 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  blowing : 
These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab  spears, 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

cxvin. 

She  was  a  good  deal  shock'd ;  not  shocked  at  tears, 
For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  their  liking ; 

But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appears 
Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking : 

A  woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a  man's  half  sears, 
Like  molten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a  pike  in 

His  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 

To  them 't  is  a  relief,  to  us  a  torture. 

CXIX. 

And  she  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not  how : 
Having  no  e(}uals,  nothing  which  had  e'er 

Infected  ner  with  sympathy  till  now, 
And  never  having  dreamt  what 't  was  to  bear 

Ajurht  of  a  serious,  sorrowing  kind,  although 
There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  care 

To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder'd  how  so  near 

Her  eyes  another's  eye  could  shed  a  tear. 

cxx. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil. 
And,  when  a  strong  although  a  strange  sensation 

Moves — ^female  hearts  are  such  a  genialsoil 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  nation, 

They  naturally  pour  the  '*  wine  and  oil," 
Ssunaritans  m  every  situation : 

And  thus  Gulbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why. 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXI. 

But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else ;  and  soon 
Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 

To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 
Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  ^'  he  had  loved," 

Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 
Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved ; 

And  sdthough  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 

Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

CXXII. 

Gulbeyaz,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days. 
Was  much  embarrass'd,  never  havmg  met 

In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  praise ; 
And  as  she  also  riskM  her  life  to  get 

Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 
Into  a  comfortable  tete-^t^te, 


To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  martyr, 
And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 

cxxni. 

I  also  would  sug^t  the  fitting  time. 

To  gentlemen  m  any  such  like  case, 
That  IS  to  say— in  a  meridian  clime. 

With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  chase, 
But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime : 

So  recollect  that  the  extremest  grace 
Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration— 
A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXIV. 
Juan's  was  good ;  and  might  have  been  still  better, 

But  he  had  got  Haid^  into  his  head : 
However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her, 

Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ul-bred. 
Gulbeyaz,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 

For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led, 
Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back  again. 

cxxv. 

At  length,  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes, 

Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 
Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies : 

Her  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not  upbraid, 
That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman  tries ; 

She  rose,  and  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 

Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVI. 
This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found, 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride; 
With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound, 

And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side, 
Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around. 

And  loolang  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 
"  The  prison's  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 
Serve  a  stdtana's  sensual  fantasy. 

cxxvn. 

^'  Thou  ask'st,  if  I  can  love  ?  be  this  the  proof 
How  much  I  have  loved— that  I  love  not  ihet ! 

In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof, 
Were  fitter  for  me :  Love  is  for  the  free  I 

I  am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof ; 
Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be. 

Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a 
throne. 

And  hands  obey— our  hearts  are  still  our  own." 

cxxvin. 

This  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite ; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne'er  had  heard  such  thinffs : 
She  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight, 

Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 
If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 

She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  bom  votaries,  when 
Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  men. 

CXXIX. 

Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 
As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 

A  kingdom  or  confusion  anjrwhere, 
And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 

Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,  if  e'er. 
By  their  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade : 

She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  ^*  right  divine ; " 

And  half  of  that  opinion  's  also  mine. 

cxxx. 

Bemember,  or  (if  you  can  not)  imagine, 
Ye !  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young, 
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While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been 
waffinp: 

Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dogpilays  stung 
By  your  refusal,  recollect  her  raging! 

Qr  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 
On  such  a  subject :  then  suppose  the  race 
Of  a  young  downright  beauty  in  this  case. 

CXXXI. 

8uppose,^but  you  already  have  supposed, 
The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby, 

Phaedra,  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poetd  and  private  tutors  are  exposed, 
To  educate— ye  youth  of  Europe— you  by  I 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

You  cant  suppose  Gulbeyaz'  angry  brow. 

cxxxn. 

A  tigress  robb'd  of  young,  a  lioness, 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey, 
Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 


Of  ladies  who  cannot  have  their  own  wa: 


^\ 


But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less, 

These  dont  express  one  half  what  I  should  say : 
For  what  is  steaung  young  ones,  few  or  many, 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  ? 

cxxxin. 

The  love  of  ofbpring  's  nature's  seneral  law. 
From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings ; 

There 's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the  claw, 
Like  an  invaSon  of  their  babes  and  sucklings; 

And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw 
How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and 
chucklings : 

This  strong  ex&eme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 

Your  patfence)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be 
stronger. 

CXXXIV. 

If  I  said  fire  flash 'd  from  Gulbeyaz'  eves. 

'T  were  nothing— for  her  eyes  flash 'd  always  fire ; 
Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 

I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer. 
So  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise. 

For  ne'er  till  now  she  Knew  a  check'd  desire : 
Even  ye  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is 
(Enough,  Gk)d  knows  I)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

cxxxv. 

Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and  t  was  well— 
A  moment's  more  had  slain  her ;  but  the  while 

It  lasted  t  was  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell : 
Nought 's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile. 

Though  horrible  to  see,  yet  grand  to  tell, 
Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle ; 

And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 

Made  her  a  b^utif  ul  embodied  storm. 

CXXXVI. 

A  vulgar  tempest  t  were  to  a  typhoon 
To  match  a  common  furv  with  her  rage. 

And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon. 
Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page ; 

Her  anger  pitch 'd  into  a  lower  tune, 
Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age — 

Her  wish  was  but  to  ''  kill,  kill,  kill,"  like  Lear's, 

And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench 'd  in  tears. 

cxxxvn. 

A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass'd, 
Pass'd  without  words— in  fact  she  could  not  speak; 

And  then  her  sex's  shame  broke  in  at  last, 
A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak. 

But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast, 
As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak ; 
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For  she  f^t  humbled— and  humiliation 

Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 

CXXXVIII. 

It  teaches  them  that  thev  are  flesh  and  blood. 
It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others. 

Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mad : 
That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fragile  brothen, 

And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  tMulor  gt>od. 
Though  not  all  bom  of  the  same   sires  uA 
mothers; 

It  teaches— Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teaches. 

But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reaches. 

CXXXTX. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan's  head ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  his— acquaintance : 
Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  biea; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance ; 
Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself ;  her  seventh,  to  sentesee 
The  lash  to  Baba:— but  her  grand  reeouroe 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry  of  course. 

CXL. 

She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  she  bad 
The  dagger  dose  at  hand,  which  made  it  awk- 
ward; 

For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad. 
So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if  t  is  stuck  hard: 

She  thought  of  killing  Juan— but,  poor  lad  1 
Though  he  deserveait  well  for  being  so  backwaid, 

The  cutting  ofP  his  head  was  not  the  art 

Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim— his  heart. 

CXU. 

Juan  was  moved:  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
To  be  impaled,  or  quarter'd  as  a  di^ 

For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined. 
Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  flan. 

And  thus  heroically  stood  resi^'d. 
Rather  than  sin— except  to  his  own  wish : 

But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 

Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  crying. 

CXLH. 

As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres'  valor  oozed,* 
So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd.  I  know  not  how ; 

And  first  he  wonder'd  wny  he  had  refused ; 
And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up  now; 

And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused. 
Just  as  a  friar  may  accuse  his  vow. 

Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath. 

Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  boU. 

CXLTIT. 

So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter. 
Although  you  borrow'd  all  that  e'er  the  muses 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  Dandy's  dandiest  chatt«, 
Or  idl  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses ; 

Just  as  a  l^jEiguid  smile  bepan  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Further,  old  Baba  rattier  briskly  enter'd. 

CXLIV. 

''  Bride  of  the  Sun  I  and  Sister  of  the  Moon !" 
CTwas  thus  he  spake)  ^^and  Empiess  of  th» 
Earth  I 
Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  time, 
Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with 
mirth. 


*  ^  Yes,  my  valor  is  certainly  ffoingi  it  Is  sneakinf  off!  I 
f eei  it  0(M<fia«  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my 
IDA1I*8  AiMUir. 
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CXLV.-CLVU, 


Tour  slave  brings  tidings— he  hopes  not  too  soon— 

Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth : 
The  Sun  nimself  has  sent  me  like  a  ray, 
To  hint  that  he  is  coming  up  this  way." 

CXLV. 

"  Is  it,"  exclaim 'd  Gulbeyaz,  "as  you  say  ? 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning  I 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way. 

Hence,  my  old  comet  I  give  the  stars  due  warn- 
ing—* 
And,  Christian  I  mingle  with  them  as  you  may. 

And  as  you  'd  have  me  pardon  your  past  scorn- 
ing  " 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  hunmiing 
Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry, "  The  Sultan 's  coming  I " 

CXLVI. 

First  came  her  damsels,  a  decorous  file. 
And  then  his  Highness'  eunuchs,  black  and  white ; 

The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile : 
His  M^esty  was  always  so  polite 

As  to  announce  bis  visitB  a  long  while 
Before  he  came,  especially  at  night ; 

Por  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperor, 

She  was  of  course  the  favorite  of  the  four. 

CXLVn. 

His  Hiffhness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 
Shawi'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 

Snatched  from  a  prison  to  preside  at  court. 
His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise ; 

He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 
As  any  mentioned  in  the  histories 

Of  Cantemir,  or  Kn5118s,  where  few  shine 

Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.f 

cxLvin. 

He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 
With  more  than  "  Oriental  scrupulosity ;  "  % 

He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  aflaira. 
And  showed  but  little  royal  curiosity : 

I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares- 
No  process  proved  connubial  animosity; 

Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maios,  unseen. 

Were  ruled  as  ciJmly  as  a  Christian  queen. 

CXLIX. 

If  now  and  then  there  happened  a  slight  slip. 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime ; 
The  story  scarcely  pass'd  a  single  lip— 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 
From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip : 

The  public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 
Ko  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  curse- 
Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse. 

CL. 

He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round. 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 

Because  he  had  journey 'd  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere ; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound : 
T  is  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there, 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours, 

But  then  they  never  came  to  "'the  Seven  Tow- 
ers;"? 

*  ^  But  prithee— get  my  women  in  the  way, 

That  all  the  stars  may  gleam  with  due  adorning.**— MS. 

tit  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Baoon,  in  his 
cnay  on  **  Empire,'*  hints  that  Solyman  was  the  last  of  his 
Une ;  on  what  authority,  I  know  not.  These  are  his  words  :— 
I*  The  destruction  of  Mustapha  was  so  fiital  to  Solyman's 
i^e :  as  the  sucoession  of  the  Turks  from  Solyman  until  this 
d«7  issuspeoted  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood ;  for  that 
o^lymus  the  second  was  thought  to  be  suppoaititioufl."   But 


CLI. 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 
To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out,  according 

To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne'er  meant 
Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a  sword  in 

Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 
Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 

Their  lies,  yclept  despatches,  without  risK  or 

The  singeing  oi  a  single  inky  whisker. 

CLn. 

He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  dozen  sons. 
Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stowM, 

The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 
They  lived  till  some  Bashaw  was  sent  abroad, 

When  she,  whose  turn  it  was.  was  wed  at  once. 
Sometimes  at  six  years  old— though  this  seems 
odd, 

'T  is  true ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  Bashaw 

Must  make  a  present  to  his  sire-in-law. 

CLin. 

His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 
Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne, 

One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 
Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  fates  alone ; 

Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 
Was  princely,  as  the  proofs  have  always  shown ; 

So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 

No  less  deserving  to  be  hang'd  than  crown'd. 

CLIV. 

His  Majesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 
With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank. 

Who  clear'd  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smooth'd  her 
brows, 
As  suits  a  matron  who  has  play'd  a  prank ; 

These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows, 
To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank : 

To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given 

As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven. 

CLV. 
His  Highness  cast  around  his  great  black  eyes, 

And  looking,  as  he  always  look'd^  perceived 
Juan  amongst  the  damsels  in  disguise. 

At  which  ne  seem 'd  no  whit  surprised  nor  grieved. 
But  just  remarked  with  air  sedate  and  wise, 

While  still  a  fiuttering  sigh  Gulbeyaz  heaved, 
^<  I  see  you  've  bought  another  girl ;  t  is  pity 
That  a  mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty." 

CLVI. 

This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 
The  new-bought  virgin ,  made  her  blush  and  shake. 

Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone : 
Oh,  Mahomet  I  that  his  Majesty  should  take 

Such  notice  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 
Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake ! 

There  was  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle, 

But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLVn. 

The  Turks  do  well  to  shut^-at  least,  sometimes— 
The  women  up— because,  in  sad  reality, 

Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 
Is  not  a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality 

Baoon,  in  his  historical  authorities,  is  often  inaoourafce.  I 
could  giye  half  a  dosen  instances  from  his  Apophthegms 
only.— See  Appendix,  Note  U. 

X  Gibbon. 

•  **  The  state  prison  of  Constantinople,  in  whidi  the  Porte 
shuts  up  the  ministers  of  hostile  powers  who  are  dilatory  in 
taking  their  departure,  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  insults  of  the  mob.**— Hops. 
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CLVUL-CLIX. 


Which  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes, 

And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality ; 
The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice, 
Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVin. 

Thus  in  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict. 
And  wedlock  and  a  padlock  mean  the  same : 

Excepting  only  when  the  former 's  pick'd 
It  ne'er  can  oe  replaced  in  proper  frame ; 

Spoilt,  as  a  pipe  of  claret  is  when  prick 'd : 
But  then  their  own  polygamy 's  to  blame 


Why  don't  they  knead  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife  ? 

CLIX. 

Thus  f^  our  chronicle;  and  now  we  pause. 
Though  not  for  want  of  matter ;  but  t  is  time. 

According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws. 
To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 

Let  this  fifth  canio  meet  with  due  applause, 
The  sixth  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  subUine ; 

Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  perhaps 

You  11  pardon  to  my  muse  a  f^w  short  naps« 


PBEFACE  TO  CANTOS  VL,  VIL,  AND  VHL 


THE  details  of  the  dege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing cantos  (i.  e.,  the  seventh  and  eighth)  are  taken 
from  a  French  work,  entitled  **  Histoiie  de  la  Noavelle 
Bossie."  Some  of  the  incidents  attribated  to  Don  Juan 
really  occurred,  particularly  the  drcumstance  of  his  sav- 
ing the  infant,  which  was  the  actual  case  of  the  late  Due  de 
Richelieu,  then  a  young  volunteer  in  the  RusBian  senrioe, 
and  afterward  the  founder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa,  where 
his  name  and  memory  can  never  cease  to  be  regarded 
with  reverence. 

In  the  course  of  these  cantos,  a  stania  or  two  wiU  be 
found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  but 
written  some  time  before  his  decease.  Had  that  person's 
oligarchy  died  with  him,  they  would  have  been  sup- 
pressed ;  as  it  is,  I  am  aware  of  nothing  in  the  manner 
of  his  death*  or  of  his  life  to  prevent  the  free  expression 
of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  his  whole  existence  was 
consumed  in  endeavoring  to  enslave.  That  he  was  an 
amiable  man  in  prwaU  life,  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but 
with  this  the  public  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  as  to  lament- 
ing his  death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland  has 
ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a  minister,  I,  for  one 
of  millions,  lopked  upon  him  as  the  most  despotic  in  in- 
tention, Siud  the  weakest  in  intellect,  that  ever  tyrannized 
over  a  country.  It  is  the  first  time  indeed  since  the  Nor- 
mans that  England  has  been  insulted  by  a  mtntster  (at 
least)  who  could  not  speak  English,  and  that  Parliament 
permitted  itself  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop.t 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said,  except 
that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or  Watson, 
had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been  buried  in  a  cross- 
road, with  the  usual  appurtenances  of  the  stake  and  mal- 
let But  the  minister  was  an  elegant  lunatic — a  senti- 
mental suicide — he  merely  cut  the  "  carotid  artery  "  (bless- 
ings on  their  learning  I),  and  lo  I  the  pageant,  and  the 
Abbey  I  and  **  the  syllables  of  dolor  yelled  forth  **  by  the 
/lewspapers — and  the  harangue  of  the  Coroner  in  a 
eulogy  over  the  bleeding  body  of  the  deceased — (an  An- 
tony worthy  of  such  a  Qesar)— and  the  nauseous  and  atro- 


*  Robert,  seoond  marquis  of  Londonderry,  died,  by  his  own 
band,  at  his  seat  at  North  Cray,  in  Kent,  in  Aufirust,  1822. 
During  the  session  of  parliament  which  had  just  closed,  hfa 
lordship  appears  to  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  labors, 
and  insanity  was  the  consequence. 

t  See  Sheridan's  comedy  of  *'The  Rivals.'* 

t  From  this  number  must  be  excepted  Canning'.  Canning 
Is  a  genius,  almost  a  universal  one,  an  orator,  a  wit,  a  poet,  a 
statesman ;  and  no  man  of  talent  can  long  pursue  the  path 
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cious  cant  of  a  degraded  crew  of  oonspiraton  against  ill 
that  is  sincere  uid  honorable.  In  his  death  he  wis 
necessarily  one  of  two  things  by  the  law — ^a  feloo  or  s 
madman — and  in  either  case  no  great  subject  for  pane- 
gyric. In  his  life  he  was— what  all  the  world  knows, 
and  half  of  it  will  feel  for  years  to  come,  unless  his  dea^  * 
prove  a  "moral  lesson"  to  the  surviving  S^ani}  of 
Europe.  It  may  at  least  serve  as  scnne  consolation  to  tiie  ' 
nations,  that  their  oppressors  are  not  happy,  and  in  some 
instances  judge  so  justly  of  their  own  actions  as  to  antici- 
pate the  sentence  of  mankind.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
this  man ;  and  let  Ireland  remove  the  ashes  <^  her  Gnt- 
tan  from  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster.  Shall  the  palriflt 
of  humanity  repose  by  the  Werther  of  politics  1 1 ! 

With  regpEud  to  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
on  another  score  to  the  already  published  cantos  of  this 
poem,  I  shall  content  myself  urith  two  quotations  from 
Voltaire : — "  La  pudeur  s'est  enfuitedes  ooeurs,  et  s'est  re- 
fugite  sur  les  l^vres.'' .  .  .''Plus  les  moeurssont  d^rav^ 
plus  les  expressions  deviennent  mesur^es ;  on  croit  regi^ 
ner  en  langage  oe  qu'on  a  perdu  en  vertu." 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  d^raded  and 
hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present  English  gea- 
eration,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  deserve.  The  hack- 
neyed and  lavished  title  of  Blasphemer — ^whidi,  vidi 
Radical,  Liberal,  Jacobin,  Reformer,  etc.,  are  the  changes 
which  the  hirelings  are  didly  ringing  in  the  ears  of  thotf 
who  will  listen — should  be  welcome  to  all  who  recollect 
on  whom  it  was  originally  bestowed.  Socrates  and  Jesus 
Christ  were  put  to  death  publicly  as  bUuphemertf  and  so 
have  been  and  may  be  many  who  dare  to  oppose  the  most 
notorious  abuses  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  mind  of 
man.  But  persecution  is  not  refutation,  nor  even  Uiumph : 
the  **  wretched  infidel,"  as  he  is  called,  is  probably  hap- 
pier in  his  prison  than  the  proudest  of  his  a^ailanta 
With  his  opinions  I  have  nothing  to  do— they  may  be 
right  or  wrong — ^but  he  has  suffered  for  them,  and  that  verj 
suffering  for  conscience'  sake  will  make  more  proselvtes 
to  deism  than  the  example  of  heterodox  {  Prelates  to 
Christianity,  suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  over-pen* 

of  his  late  predecessor.  Lord  C.    If  ever  man  saved  his  oouo- 
try,  Canning  can,  hut  wQl  he?   I,  for  one,  hope  so. 

I  When  Lord  Sandwich  said  *^  he  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,'*  Warfourtoo,  the 
bishop,  replied,  *' Orthodoxy,  my  lord,  is  my  doxy^  heter- 
odoxy is  ofwther  man*8  doxy.**  A  prelate  of  the  present  &aj 
has  discovered,  it  seems,  a  third  kind  of  doxy,  which  has  not 
greatly  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  elect  that  whioh  BentliaBi 
calls  **  Church-of-Bnglandism." 


CANTO    VI. 


DON  JUAN. 


I.-XI, 


uoned  homicides  to  the  impious  alliance  which  insults 
the  world  with  th^  name  of  "Holy  I"  I  have  no  wish 
to  trample  on  the  dishonored  or  the  dead ;  but  it  would 
be  weU  if  the  adherents  to  the  claoooo  from  whence  those 


persons  sprung  should  abate  a  little  of  the  cant  which  is 
the  crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing  and  false-speaking 

time  of  selfish  spoilers,  and but  enough  for  the  present 

PiBA,  July,  18SS. 


CANTO  THE  SIXTH. 


I. 

'*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,— taken  at  the  flood^"— you  know  the  rest,* 

And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then : 
At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess'd 

The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 
But  no  doubt  everythinff  is  for  the  best — 

Of  which  the  surest  sign  \&  in  the  end : 

When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  sometimes  mend. 

n. 

Ipiere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  women, 

-^  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads— God  knows 

'^   where: 
Th<98e  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 

Whose  cnarts  lay  down  its  current  to  a  hair ; 
Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen  t 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare : 
Men  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that— 
But  women  with  their  hearts  on  heaven  knows 
what  I 

III. 

And  yet  a  headlontr,  headstrong,  downright  she. 
Young,  beautiful,  and  daring— who  would  riak 

A  throne,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  be 
Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 

The  stars  from  out  the  sky.  than  not  be  free 
A&  are  the  billows  when  the  breeze  is  brisk— 

Thouffh  such  a  she 's  a  devil  (if  there' be  one), 

Tet  she  would  make  full  many  a  Manichean. 

IV. 

Thrones,  worlds,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 
By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  passion 

Overthrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget. 
Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  rash  one. 

If  Antony  be  well  remember'd  yet, 
T  is  not  his  conquests  keep  his  name  in  fashion, 

But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 

Outbalances  all  Csesar's  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty ; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty, 
For  then  wealth ,  kingdoms,  worlds  are  but  a  sport— I 

Remember  when,  though  I  had  no  great  plenty 
Of  worlds  to  lose,  yet  stiU,  to  pay  my  court,  I 

Gave  what  I  had— a  heart ;  as  the  world  went,  I 
Gave  what  was  worth  a  world;  for  worlds  could 

never 
Restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  for  ever. 

VI. 

*T  was  the  boy's  "  mite,"  and,  like  the  "  widow's," 
may 
Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter,  if  not  now ; 

*  See  Shakspeare,  Julius  OBBsar,  act  Itm  so.  Hi. 

t  A  noted  visionary,  bom  near  GOrUtas,  in  Upper  Lusatla, 
in  167S,  and  founder  of  the  sect  called  Behmenites. 

t  '^Gato  gave  up  his  wife  Martia  to  his  friend  Hortensius; 


But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weii^h, 
All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allow 

Life  has  nought  like  it.    Grod  is  love,  they  say, 
And  Love 's  a  j^od,  or  was  before  the  brow 

Of  earth  was  wnnkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 

Of— but  Chronology  best  knows  the  years. 

VII. 

We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in 

A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  uncommon, 
For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 

For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  woman : 
Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin. 

And  dont  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Roman, 
Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious. 
Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortensius.  t 

VIII. 

I  know  Gulbevaz  was  extremely  wrong ; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  it ; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction  even  in  song. 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'er  vou  blame  it. 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong, 

She  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (even  could  she 
claim  it) 
Was  scarce  enough ;  for  he  had  fifty-nine 
Years,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  concubine. 

IX. 

I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  *^  an  arithmetician," 
But  by  'Hhe  bookish  theoric  "  it  appears, 

If  'tis  summ'd  up  with  feminine  precision. 
That,  adding  to  the  account  his  Highness'  years. 

The  fsAr  Sultana  err'd  from  inanition ; 
For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dears. 

She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen-himdredth  part 

Of  what  should  be  monopoly— the  heart. 

X. 

It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 

Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possessiont 
And  not  the  least  so  when  tney  are  religious, 

Which  doubles  what  they  think  of  the  trans- 
gression; 
With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us, 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a  session. 
When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 
In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  tnem  sole  heirs. 

XI. 

Now,  if  this  holds  good  in  a  Christian  land. 
The  heathen  also^  thou£[h  with  lesser  latitude. 

Are  apt  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand, 
Ana  take,  what  kmgs  call  *'an  imposing  atti- 


tude ; 


7 


And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a  stand. 
When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  in- 
gratitude ; 
And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claims, 
The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 


but,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  took  her  back  again.  This 
conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  who  observed,  that 
Martia  entered  the  house  of  Hortensius  yery  poor,  but  re- 
turned to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.*'— Plu- 

TABCH. 
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CTANTO    TI. 


DON  JUAN. 


XII,— XIV. 


XII. 

Gulbeyaz  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 
The  favorite ;  but  what 's  fiavor  amongst  four  ? 

Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread, 
Not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  bore: 

Most  wise  men  with  one  moderate  woman  wed, 
Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more ; 

And  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear 

To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  *'  Bed  of  Ware."* 

xin. 

His  Highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind,— 
So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 

Of  every  monarch,  tul  they  are  consign'd 
To  those  sad  himgry  jacobins  the  worms,t 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined,— 
His  Highness  gazed  upqnGulbeyaz'  charms. 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover 

(A^'  Highland  welcome  "  t  all  the  wide  world  over). 

XIV. 

Now  here  we  should  distinguish ;  for  howe'er 
Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  thi^, 

Mav  look  like  what  is—neither  here  nor  there, 
They  are  put  on  as  easilv  as  a  hat. 

Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 
Trimm'd  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 

Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 

Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart. 

XV. 

A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resigned 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown. 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 
Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

A  sincere  woman^s  breast,— for  over-ti?orm 

Or  over-co2(2  annihilates  the  charm. 

XVI. 

For  over-warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth ; 

If  true,  'tis  no  great  lease  of  its  own  fire; 
For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth, 

Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  all  to  desire. 
Which  is  but  a  precanous  bond,  in  sooth, 

And  apt  to  be  transferred  to  toe  first  buyer 
At  a  sad  discount :  while  your  over-chilly 
Women,  on  t'  other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly. 

xvn. 

That  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste. 
For  so  it  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow. 

Who  foin  would  have  a  mutual  fiame  confess'd, 
And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow. 

Even  were  Saint  Francis'  paramour  tneir  guest, 
In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow ;  {— 

In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 

Horatian,  *^ Medio  tu  tutissimus  ibis." 

XVIII. 

The  "  tu  "  's  too  much,— but  let  it  stand,— the  verse 
Bequires  it,  that 's  to  say,  the  English  rhyme, 

And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters ; 
But,  after  all,  there 's  neither  tune  nor  time 

In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse, 
And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octave's  chime : 

I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 

As  a  rule,  but  trvAk  may,  if  you  translate  it. 

*  At  Ware,  the  Inn  known  by  the  aUrn  of  the  Saracen's 
Head  still  contains  the  famous  bed;  measuring  twtVot  feet 
•Qttore,  to  which  an  allusion  is  made  by  Shakspeare  in 
"Twelfth  Night." 

t  **  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all 
creatures  else,  to  fat  us;  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots. 
Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but  variable  service : 
two  dishes  but  to  one  table :  that  *s  the  end.*'— ffonUet. 
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If  fair  Gulbeyaz  overdid  her  part, 
I  know  not— it  succeeded,  and  success 

Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art ; 
They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation. 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices-propagation. 


We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose : 
A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sle^s 

Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes : 
Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 

As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 
Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 

'T  is  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 

The  soul  out  (Uke  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 

XXI. 

A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 
To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

At  a  percentage ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 
A  favorite  horse  fidlen  lame  just  as  he 's  mounted, 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will. 
Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  oounted 

As  certain ;— these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I  've  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret. 

XXTT. 

I  'm  a  philosopher ;  conf  oimd  them  all  1 
Bills,  beasts,  and  men,  and— no  I  not  womankindl 

With  one  good  hearty  curse  I  vent  my  gall. 
And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  oehind 

Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  calL 
And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind ; 

Though  what  ia  soul,  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth, 

Is  more  than  I  know— the  deuce  take  them  oothl 

XXIII. 

So  now  all  things  are  d n'd  one  feels  at  ease, 

As  after  read&ig  Athanasius'  curse. 
Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please: 

I  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O'er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

'T  is  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse. 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just-clearing  air. 

XXIV. 

Gulbeyaz  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 
At  least  one  of  them !— Oh,  the  heavy  night. 

When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor. 
Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 

Of  the  grav  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 
Its  twinkle  througn  the  lattice  dusky  quite— 

To  toss,  to  tumble,  doze,  revive,  and  quake 

Lest  their  too  lawful  bed-fellow  should  wake  I 

XXV. 

These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  or  beds 
Four-posted  and  silk  curtain'd,  which  are  ^ven 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call  ^^  driven 

Snow. "  Well  1 1  is  all  hap-hazard  when  one  weds. 
Gulbeyaz  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a  peasants  qutan. 

t  See  WavOTley. 

I  *'  The  blessed  Francis,  beinff  stronfflj  solicited  one  daj  by 
the  emotions  of  the  flesh,  pulled  off  his  olothes  and  soouiged 
himself  soundly :  being-  after  this  inflamed  with  a  wooderftil 
f  enror  of  mind,  he  plunged  his  naked  body  into  a  great  heap 
of  snow.  The  devU,  being  overcome,  retired  immediately, 
and  the  holy  man  returned  victorious  into  his  o^L**  See 
Butler's  Uvea  of  the  Saints. 


CANTO    VI. 


DON  JUAN. 


XXVL-XXXIX. 


XXVI. 

Don  Juan  in  his  feminine  disguise, 
With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array. 

Had  bow'd  themselves  before  th'  imperial  eyes, 
And  at  the  usual  signal  ta^en  their  way 

Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 

Their  delicate  limbs ;  a  thousand  bosoms  there 

Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird's  for  air. 

xxvn. 

I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 
The  tyrant's  *  wish, ''  that  mankind  only  had 

One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might 
pierce : " 
My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad, 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce; 
It  being  (not  noti7,  but  only  while  a  lad) 

That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  moutn, 

To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

xxvin. 

Oh,  enviable  Briareus !  with  thy  hands 
And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 

In  such  proportion  I— But  my  Muse  withstands 
The  giant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride. 

Or  travelling  in  ratagonian  lands ; 
So  let  us  &ck  to  Lmiput^  and  guide 

Our  hero  throiu^h  the  labyrmth  of  love 

In  which  we  left  him  several  lines  above. 


He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques,t 
At  the  given  signal  Join'd  to  their  array; 

And  though  he  certainlv  ran  many  risks. 
Yet  he  could  not  at  tunes  keep,  by  the  way, 

(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 

In  moral  England,  where  the  thins 's  a  tax), 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  to  backs. 

XXX. 

Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise :— along 
The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 

A  virgin-like  and  edifying  throng. 
By  eimuchs  flank'd ;  while  at  their  head  there 
stalk'd 

A  dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 
The  female  nmks,  so  that  none  stirr'd  or  talk'd, 

Without  her  sanction,  on  their  she-parades : 

Her  title  was  *'  the  Mother  of  the  Maids." 

XXXI. 

Whether  she  was  a  "  mother,"  I  know  not. 
Or  whether  they  were  **  maids  "  who  call'd  her 
mother; 

But  this  is  her  serafflio  title,  got 
I  know  not  how,  out  good  as  any  other ; 

So  Cantemir  %  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott : 
Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 

All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 

Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  blun- 

^®'^'^-  XXXII. 

A  goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt !  but  made 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  idl  men— 

Except  his  Majesty,— who,  with  her  aid, 
And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  and 
then 


*  GallirQiA— flee  Suetonius.  **  Being  in  a  rage  at  the  peoplOi 
for  favoring  a  party  In  the  Clroensian  games  in  opposition 
to  hinL,  he  cried  out,  *  I  widi  the  Roman  people  had  but  one 
neck.' " 

t  The  ladies  of  the  seraglio. 

t  Demetrius  Cantemir,  a  prince  of  Moldavia ;  whose  **  His. 
torj  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 


A  slight  example,  just  to  cast  a  shade 

Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  den 
Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent. 
Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas  I  but  one  vent. 

xxxin. 

And  what  is  that  ?    Devotion,  doubtless— how 
Could  you  ask  such  a  (question  ?— but  we  will 

Continue.    As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 

Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  slow. 
Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  rill— 

Or  rather  lake— for  rills  do  tiot  run  «loicZy,— 

Faced  on  most  maiden-like  and  melancholy. 

XXXIV. 

But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartments,  there, 
Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  loose, 

Waves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  anywhere 
When  freed  from  bonds  (which  are  of  no  great  use 

After  all),  or  like  Irish  at  a  fair. 
Their  gu^urds  being  gone,  and  as  it  were  a  truce 

Establish'd  between  them  and  bondage,  they 

Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  play. 

XXXV. 

Their  talk,  of  course,  ran  most  on  the  new  comer ; 

Her  shape,  her  hair,  her  air,  her  everything: 
Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  so  much  become  her. 

Or  wonder'.d  at  her  ears  without  a  rin^ ; 
Some  said  her  years  were  getting  ni^h  their  summer. 

Others  contended  they  were  but  m  spring; 
Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height. 
While  others  wish'd  that  she  had  been  so  quite. 

XXXVI. 

But  no  one  doubted  on  the  whole,  that  she 
Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a  damsel  fair. 

And  fresh,  and  ^'  beautiful  exceedingly," 
Who  with  the  brightest  Greorgians  {  might  com- 
pare: 

They  wonder'd  how  Gulbeyaz,  too,  could  be 
So  silly  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  share 

(If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  nis  bride) 

Her  throne  andf  power,  and  everything  beside. 

xxxvn. 

But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew,  • 
Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex. 

After  the  first  investigating  view. 
They  idl  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks 

In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new, 
Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex, 

When  thev  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Heathen, 

In  a  new  &ce  '^  the  ugliest  creature  breathing." 

XXXVIII. 

And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies. 
Like  all  the  rest ;  but  ui>on  this  occasion. 

Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 
Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation, 

Although  they  could  not  see  through  his  disguise. 
All  felt  a  soft  kind  of  concatenation, 

Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 

You  please— we  will  not  quarrel  about  that : 

XXXIX. 

But  certain  't  is  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
Companion  something  newer  still,  as  'twere 

Russia*'  was  tnuislated  into  Rnglish  bj  Tindal.   He  died  in 
1728. 

I  **  It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates  of  Gtoorglat  Mingrella,  and 
Ciroassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the 
model  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  color  of  the 
skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance :  the  men  are  formed  for  action,  the  women  for 
love."— Gibbon. 
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A  sentimental  friendship  through  and  through. 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 

In  wishing  ner  their  sister,  save  a  few 
Who  wish'd  they  had  a  brother  just  like  her. 

Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Circassia, 

They  would  prefer  to  Padisha*  or  Pacha. 

XL. 

Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 
Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were  three, 

Lolah,  Katinka,t  and  Dudu;  in  short 
(To  save  description),  fair  as  fair  can  be 

Were  they,  accordinji^  to  the  best  report. 
Though  differing  in  stature  and  degree. 

And  clime  and  time,  and  country  and  complexion; 

They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 

XLI. 

Lolah  was  dusk  as  India  and  as  warm ; 

Katinka  was  a  Georgian,  white  and  red. 
With  great  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  arm, 

Ana  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd  made  to 
tread. 
But  rather  skim  the  earth :  while  Dudd's  form 

Looked  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing,  and  lazy, 
Tet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  crazy. 

XLTT. 

A  kind  of  sleepy  Yenus  seem'd  Dudii. 

Yet  very  fit  to  "  murder  sleep  "  in  tnose 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue, 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose : 
Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  'tis  true, 

Thinner  she  might  have  been,  and  yet  scarce  lose : 
Tet,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare. 

XLIII. 

She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  spirit  like  a  May-day  breaking ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shut, 

They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  taking ; 
She  look'd  (this  simile 's  quite  new)  just  cut 

From  marble,  like  Pygmalion's  statue  waking, 
The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 
And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XLIV. 

Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name — 
"  Juanna." — Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 

Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  she  came— 
"From    Spain."— "But  where    is    Spain?"— 
"  Don't  ask  such  stuff, 

Nor  show  your  Georgian  ignorance— for  shame ! " 
Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough. 

To  poor  Katinka :  "  Spain 's  an  island  near 

Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier." 

XLV. 

Dudii  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  beside 
Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair ; 

And  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh'd, 
As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there, 

A  pretty  stranger  without  friend  or  guide. 
And  all  abash 'd,  too,  at  the  general  stare 

Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places, 

With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  races. 

XLVI. 

But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 
With  "  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest. 

I  'm  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear," 
She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest : 

*  Padlsha  la  the  Turkish  title  of  the  Grand  Slflrnior. 

t  Katinka  was  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  three  girlB 
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Tour  coming  has  been  unexpected  here. 
And  every  couch  is  occupied ;  yon  had  best 
Partake  of  mine ;  but  by  to-morrow  early 
We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  mrly." 

XLVn. 

Here  Lolah  interposed—**  Mamma,  you  know 
Tou  dont  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 

That  anvbody  should  disturb  you  so; 
I  '11  take  Juanna ;  we  're  a  slenderer  pair 

Than  you  would  make  the  half  of  ;^on^  say  no; 
And  I  of  your  yoimg  chaige  will  take  due  care." 

But  here  Katinka  interfered,  and  said, 

**  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed." 

XLVin. 

**  Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,"  quoth  she. 
The  matron  frown'd :— **  Why  so  ?  "— **  For  for 
of  ghosts," 
Replied  Katinka:  '* I  am  sure  I  see 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 
And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be. 
Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and  Ginns,  and  Gonls  in 
hosts." 
The  dame  replied,  *^  Between  your  dreama  and 

you, 
I  fear  Juanna's  dreams  would  be  but  few. 

XLIX. 

*^  Tou,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  to  lie 
Alone,  for  reasons  which  dont  matter ;  you 

The  same.  Katinka,  imtil  by  and  by : 
And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudii, 

Who 's  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy. 
And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  throng 

What  say  you,  child  ?"— Dudti  said  nothing,  as 

Her  talents  were  of  tiie  more  silent  class ; 

L. 

But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 
Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 

Katinka  too;  and  with  a  gentle  bow 
(Curt'sies    are    neither    used    by   Turks    nor 
Greeks) 

She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piques, 

The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 

Of  Dudti,  though  they  held  their  tongues  from  def- 
erence.  -_ 

LI. 

It  was  a  spacious  chamber  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the  wan 
Were  couches,  toilets— and  much  more  tluui  this 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all. 
But  it  suffices— little  was  amiss ; 

'T  was  on  the  whole  a  nobly  furnish 'd  hall, 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two. 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

Ln. 

Dudti,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  crei^^ure. 
Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning. 

With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature. 
Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  faces  sinning 

Ag^nst  proportion— the  wild  strokes  of  nature 
Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning. 

Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike. 

And  pleasmg,  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

Lin. 

But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 
Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 

Luxuriant,  budding ;  cheerful  without  mirth. 
Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nign  it 
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Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 
Which  some  cafl  "  the  sublime : "  I  wish  they  'd 
tiTTit: 
I  've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women, 
And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

LIV. 

But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melancholy, 
And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  serene, 

It  may  be,  more  than  either— not  unholy 
Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  now,  appear  to  have 
been. 

The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  wholly 
Unconscious,  albeit  turn'd  of  quick  seventeen, 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall ; 

She  never  thought  about  herself  at  all. 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  as 
The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  unknown, 

Bywhich  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass ; 
Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 

^'  Lucus  k  non  lucendo,*'  not  what  voas^ 
But  what  was  t\ot ;  a  sort  of  style  that 's  grown 

Extremely  common  in  this  age,  whose  metal 

The  devil  may  decompose,  but  never  settle : 

LVI. 

I  think  it  may  be  of  "  Corinthian  Brass,"  * 
Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 

The  brazen  uppermost).    Kind  reader  I  pass 
This  long  parenthesis :  I  could  not  shut 

It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class 
My  faults  even  with  your  own !  which  meaneth, 
Put 

A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me : 

But  thai  you  won't— then  don't— I  am  not  less  free. 

LVII. 
'T  is  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration, 

Ajid  thus  my  narrative  proceeds :— Dudti, 
With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 

Show'd  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  through 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station 

Described— what 's  strange— in  words  extremely 
few: 
I  have  but  one  simile,  and  that 's  a  blunder. 
For  wordless  woman,  which  is  sileiU  thunder. 

LVni. 

And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  her.  because 
The  gender  still  was  epicene,  ai  least 

In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  clause) 
An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 

With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws. 
By  which  the  more  a  harem  is  increased. 

The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 

Of  any  supernumerary  oeauties. 

LLX. 

And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiss : 
Dudu  was  fond  of  kissing— which  I  'm  sure 

That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss. 
Because  t  is  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure, 

And  between  females  means  no  more  than  this— 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 

"Kiss"  rhymes  to  "bliss''  in  fact  as  well  as  verse— 

I  wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 

LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 

A  child  of  !Nature,  carelessly  array'd : 
If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 


*  This  braflB,  80  temous  in  antiquity,  is  a  mixture  of  ffold, 
aUver,  and  copper,  and  is  aupposed  to  have  been  produced  by 


'T  was  like  the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  display 'd, 

Beholds  her  own  sny,  shadowy  image  pass, 
When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep. 
Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 

LXI. 

And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 
Were  laid  aside ;  but  not  before  she  offer'd 

Her  aid  to  ffdr  Juanna,  whose  excess 
Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  proffer'd : 

Which  pass'd  well  off— as  she  could  do  no  less ; 
Though  by  this  politesse  she  rather  suffer'd. 

Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins. 

Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins,— 

LXII. 

Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupine. 

Not  to  be  rashly  touchM.    But  still  more  dread, 
Oh,  ye  I  whose  fate  it  is,  as  once  t  was  mine. 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a  lady's  maid  ;— 
I  did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade : 
The  pins  were  placed  sufiiciently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot. 

LXin. 

But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise, 
And  I  love  wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me ; 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophize 
On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree ; 

But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge  flies. 
What  are  we?  and  whence  came  we?  what 
shfljlbe 

Our  vUimaXe  existence  ?  what 's  our  present  ? 

Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant. 

LXIV. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber :  dim 
And  distant  from  each  other  bum'd  the  lights, 

And  slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  limb 
Of  the  fair  occupants :  if  there  be  sprites^ 

They  shoidd  have  walk'd  there  in  their  spnghtliest 
trim. 
Byway  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites. 

And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste 

Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 
Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around. 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root, 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found. 
With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to 
shoot. 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  boimd. 

And  fair  brows  gently  droopmg,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft 

breath. 
And  lips  apart,  which  show'd  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVI. 
One  with  her  flush 'd  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm. 

And  raven  ringlets  gather 'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm ; 

And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a 
cloud 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil 'd  each  further  charm, 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud. 
Her  beauties  seized  the  imconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light. 

LXVII. 
This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for 
'T  was  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been 
said. 


the  fusion  of  these  metals,  in  which  Corinth  abounded,  when 
it  was  sacked. 
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A  third's  all  pallid  aspect  offered  more 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray'd 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  Ux 
shore 
Beloved  and  deplored ;  while  slowly  stray 'd 
(As  night-dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  black  bough)  tear-drops  through  ner  eyes'  dark 
fringes. 

LXVin. 

A  fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still, 
Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 

White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  rill, 
Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep. 

Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt,— or  what  you  will:— 
Mv  similes  are  gather'd  in  a  heap. 

So  pick  and  choose— perhaps  you  '11  be  content 

With  a  carved  lady  on  a  monument. 

LXIX. 

And  lol  a  fifth  appears;— and  what  is  she? 

A  lady  of  a  '^  certain  age,"  which  means 
Certainly  aged— what  her  years  might  be 

I  know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 
But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see, 

As  ere  that  awxul  period  intervenes 
Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelf, 
To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX. 

But  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream'd,  Dudti  ? 

With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover, 
And  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over. 
Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue, 

And  phantoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover, 
To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 
The  apsui^ment,  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out : 

TiXXT. 

And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 

The  Oda.  in  a  seneral  commotion : 
Matron  ana  maiois,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  the  other,  throu{|^hout  the  whole  hall. 

All  trembling,wondermg,without  the  least  notion 
More  than  I  have  myself  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudil  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXXn. 

But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed. 
With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair. 

With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread, 
And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare, 

And  bri8[ht  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 
By  theNorth  Pole,— they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 

For  she  seem'd  agitated,  flush 'd,  and  fri^hten'd. 

Her  eye  dilated,  and  her  color  heighten'o. 

LXXIII. 

But  what  is  strange— and  a  strong  proof  how  great 
A  blessing  is  sound  sleep — ^Juanna  lay 

As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
Li  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamor  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her,— so  they  say 

At  least,— and  then  she,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes, 

And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

LXXIV. 

And  now  commenced  a  strict  investigation. 
Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once 

Coniecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration, 
Alike  mi^nt  puzzle  either  wit  or  dimce, 

To  answer  m  a  very  clear  oration. 
Dudil  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense, 

But  being  "  no  orator  as  Brutus  is,'' 

Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss. 
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LXXV. 

At  lenffth  she  said,  that  in  a  slumber  sound 
She  dream'd  a  dream  of  walking  in  a  wood— 

A  *^  wood  obscure,"  like  that  where  Dante  found 
Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good ; 

Life's  half-way  house,  where  dsunes  with  virtue 
crown'd 
Run  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude : 

And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fmits. 

And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots; 

LXXVI. 
And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew, — 

A  most  prodigious  pippin— but  it  hung 
Rather  too  high  and  distant ;  that  she  threw 

Her  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 
Stones  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  dung 
To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight. 
But  alwajTS  at  a  most  provoking  height ; — 

LXXVIL 

That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope. 
It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord  before 

Her  feet ;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 
And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core ; 

That  just  as  her  yoimg  lip  b^an  to  ope 
Upon  the  golden  fnut  the  vision  bore, 

A  bee  fiew  out,  and  stung  her  to  the  heart. 

And  so— she  woke  with  a  great  scream  and  start 

Lxxvm. 

All  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 

Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  thdr  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 

I  Ve  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really 
plann'd 
Prophetically,  or  that  which  one.deems 

A  *'*'  strange  coincidence,"  to  use  a  phrase 

By  which  such  things  are  settled  nowadays. 

LXXIX. 

The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm. 
Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear. 

To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alarm 
That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 

The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 
Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear, 

And  chafed  at  poor  Dudu,  who  only  sigh'd. 

And  said,  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

LXXX. 

'^  I  've  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee. 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  yrhoXe  Oda  from  their  beds  at  ha£F-past  three, 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  fulL 

You  surely  are  unwell,  child  I  we  must  see. 
To-morrow,  what  his  Highness's  physician 
WiU  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision. 

LXXXI. 

^^  And  poor  Juanna.  too,  the  child's  first  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 

With  such  a  clamor— I  had  thought  it  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone. 

And.  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 
With  you,  Dudu,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known; 

But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 

Of  Lolah— though  her  couch  is  not  so  large." 

LXXXII. 

Lolah's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition ; 

But  poor  Dudil,  with  large  drops  in  her  own. 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision. 

Implored  that  present  psurdon  might  be  shown 
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For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 

(She  added  in  a  soft  and  piteous  tone) 
Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  be  all  kept  in  hand. 

LXXXTTT. 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream, 
At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now ; 

She  wonder'd  at  herself  how  she  could  scream^ 
T  was  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  allow, 

A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 
For  laughter— but  she  felt  her  spirits  low. 

And  begged  they  would  excuse  her;   she'd  get 
over 

This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXXIV. 

And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed. 
And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 

Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  disclosed, 
When  all  around  rang  like  a  tocsin  bell ; 

She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 
To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 

Apart  from  one  who  nad  no  sin  to  show. 

Save  that  of  dreaming  once  *'*'  mal-4-propoe.'' 

LXXXV. 
As  thus  Juanna  spoke.  Dudti  tum'd  round 

And  hid  her  fac^  within  Juanna's  breast : 
Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  foimd 

The  color  of  a  buddinff  rose's  crest. 
I  can't  tell  why  she  blusn'd,  nor  can  expound 

The  mystery  of  this  rupture  of  their  rest ; 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  the  facts  I  state 
Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late, 

LXXXVI. 

And  so  good  night  to  them,— or,  if  you  will, 
Good  morrow— for  the  cock  had  crown,  and 
Ught 

Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill. 
And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sight 

Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 
Of  dewv  dawn  wound  slowlv  round  each  height 

That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  girds 

Asia,  where  Kafl  looks  down  upon  the  li^urds. 

Lxxxvn. 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  gray  of  mom. 

Gulbeyaz  rose  from  restlessness ;  and  pale 
As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 

Array'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veiL 
The  nightingale  that  sings  withlhe  deep  thorn, 

Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  Wail, 
Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 
Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes. 

LXXXVin. 

And  that 's  the  moral  of  this  composition, 
If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift  ;— 

But  thai  thev  will  not  do  without  suspicion. 
Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 

Of  closing  'gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision; 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 

Their  voices  'gainst  each  other,  which  is  natural, 

The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  all. 

LXXXEX. 

Bose  the  sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendor. 

Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cned 
Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 

To  brook  a  ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side,— 
So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her. 

Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  love  and 
pride ; — 
So  affitated  was  she  with  her  error. 
She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 


XC. 

Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time, 
Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord. 

Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime. 
And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorr'd ; 

A  thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime— 
At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 

The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo— 

Than  where  two  wives  are  imder  an  embargo. 

XCI. 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other :  as  a  man 
He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fan, 
And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store. 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan ; 
Though  an  imusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty. 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's  beauty. 

xcn. 

And  now  he  rose ;  and  after  due  ablutions 
Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 

And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions. 
He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least. 

And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 
Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 

In  Catherine's  reign^,  whom  glorv  still  adores. 

As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

xcin. 

But  oh,  thou  grand  Intimate  Alexander  I 
Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 

Thine  ear.  if  it  should  reach— and  now  rhymes 
wander 
Almost  as  far  as  Petersburg,  and  lend 

A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 
Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which  blend 

Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's— so  you  be 

Tour  father's  son,  t  is  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 

To  call  men  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 
Their  mothers  as  the  aniipoaes  of  Timon, 

That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a  shame, 
A  libel,  or  whate'er  you  please  to  rhyme  on : 

But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game ; 
And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 

All  generations.  I  should  like  to  know 

What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  ? 

xcv. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 
Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  rarely 
know. 

Until 't  is  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude. 
There  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  although 

Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good. 
Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo : 

She  to  dismiss  her  guards  and  he  his  harem. 

And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  'em. 

XCVI. 

But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 
His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means 

How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold, 
This  modem  Amazon  and  oueen  of  queans ; 

And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 
Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 

Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 

Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

XCVII. 

Meantime  Gulbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone, 
Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 

For  love  or  breakfast ;  private,  pleasing,  lone. 
And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
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Those  gay  recesses : — many  a  precious  stone 
Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  vase 
Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter'd  flowers, 
Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive^s  hours. 

XCVIII. 

Mother  of  pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble. 
Vied  witn  each  other  on  this  costly  spot ; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble ; 
And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 

Varied  each  ray ;— but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect,  and  so  we  had  better  not 

Be  too  minute ;  an  outline  is  the  best, — 

A  lively  reader's  foncy  does  the  rest. 

XCLX. 

And  here  she  summon 'd  Baba,  and  required 
Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 

Of  what  had  pass'd  since  all  the  slaves  retired, 
And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station : 

If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired, 
And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 

Kept  up ;  and  above  all,  the  where  and  how 

He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wish'd  to 
know. 

C. 

Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 
To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask'd 

More  easily  than  answer'd,— that  he  had  tried 
His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task'd : 

But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 
Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  mask'd ; 

He  scratch 'd  his  ear.  the  infallible  resource 

*To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI. 

Gulbeyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience, 
Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 

She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations; 
And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 

In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  Ixesh  ones ; 
And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kneed, 

Her  cheek  bes^n  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle, 

And  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 

CII. 

When  Baba  saw  these  sjrmptoms,  which  he  knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 

Her  anger,  and  beseech 'd  she  'dhear  him  through^ 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudii 
Juan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been  stated ; 

But  not  by  Baba's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 

The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

cm. 

The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 
The  discipline  of  the  whole  harem  bore. 

As  soon  as  thev  re-enter'd  their  own  room. 
For  Baba's  function  stopt  short  at  the  door, 

Had  settled  all ;  nor  could  he  then  presume 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more. 

Without  exciting  such  suspicion  ^ 

Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

crv. 

He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure 
Juan  had  not  betray'd  himself;  in  fact 

'T  was  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure, 
Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 

Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure, 
But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  sack^d^ 

And  thrown  into  the  sea.— Thus  Baba  spoke 

Of  all  save  Dudu's  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

•.*'How  fares  my  Kate?   What  I  sweeting,  all  amort?"— 
Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
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CV. 

This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground. 

And  talk'd  away— and  might  nave  taikVl  till 
now. 
For  any  further  answer  that  he  found. 

So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyaz'  brow : 
Her  cheek  tunrd  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirlM 
roimd. 

As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 
And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  chillj 
O'er  her  fair  front,  like  Morning's  on  a  lily. 

CVI. 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 
Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he 
err'd— 

It  was  but  a  convulsion,  which  though  short 
Can  never  be  described ;  we  all  have  heanL 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  ''  aU  amoriy^^  * 
When  things  bevond  the  common  have  occtur'd  ;— 

Gulbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 

What  ^e  could  ne'er  express— then  how  should  I  ? 

cvn. 

She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness 
Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 

Of  inspiration  gather'a  mm  distress. 
When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 

The  heart  asunder ;— then,  as  more  or  less 
Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  doU, 

She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degreeSj 

And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 

cvin. 

Her  face  declined  and  was  unseen ;  her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow, 

Sweepinff  the  marble  imdemeath  her  chair. 
Or  rather  sofa  (for  it  was  aU  pillow, 

A  low,  soft  ottoman),  and  black  despair 
Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  biUow, 

Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingles  check 

Its  further  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 

CIX. 

Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  in  stoop^ 
ing 

Conceal'd  her  features  better  than  a  veil ; 
And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping, 

White,  viraxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale : 
Would  that  I  were  a  painter  I  to  be  grouping 

All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail  I 
Oh  that  my  words  were  colors  I  but  their  tints 
May  serve  perhaps  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. 

ex. 

Baba,  who  knew  bv  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  till 

This  passion  might  blow  o'er,  nor  dared  to  balk 
Gulbeyaz'  taciturn  or  speaking  will. 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  b^^an  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still. 

And  her  brow  clear'd.  but  not  her  troubled  eye ; 

The  wind  was  down,  out  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXI. 

She  stopp'd.  and  raised  her  head  to  speak— but 
paused. 

And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace ; 
Then  slacken 'd  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 

By  deep  emotion :— you  may  sometimes  trace 
A  feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 

By  SaUust  in  his  Catilme,  who,  chased 
By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show'd 
Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode.t 

t  **  His  sruilty  soul,  at  enmity  with  gods  and  men.  ooaM 
find  no  rest ;  so  violently  was  his  mind  torn  and  distracted 
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cxn. 

Gulbeyaz  stopp'd  and  beckon 'd  Baba :— "  Slave  I 
Bring  the  two  slaves  I "  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 

But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave, 
And  yet  he  shudder'd,  and  seemed  rather  prone 

To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  crave 
(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  shown 

Wnat  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  indicate. 

For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 

CXIII. 

''  The  Georgian  and  her  paramour."  replied 
The  imperial  bride— and  added,  ^'Let  the  boat 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal's  side  : 
You  know  the  rest."    The  words  stuck  in  her 
throat. 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note, 

And  begg'd  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  beard, 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 

CXIV. 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  he  said ;  "  but  still, 
Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence : 

It  is  not  that  I  shaU  not  all  fulfiU 
Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense ; 

But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill. 
Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense : 

I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure, 

In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure ; 

CXV. 

*'*'  But  your  own  feelings.    Even  should  all  the  rest 
Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  hide 

Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide— 

You  love  this  bo3rish,  new,  seraglio  guest. 
And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tri^— 

Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I  here  assure  you. 

That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you." 

CXVI. 

*'What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling?— 
Wretch ! 

Begone  I  "  she  cried,  with  kindling  eyes—"  and  do 
My  bidding ! "    Baba  vanish'd,  for  to  stretch 

His  own  remonstrance  further  he  well  knew 
Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  '^  Jack  Ketch ; " 

And  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  others, 
He  still  preferr'd  his  own  neck  to  another's. 

CXVII. 

Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission. 
Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase, 

Against  all  women  of  whate'er  condition. 
Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways ; 

Their  obstinacv,  pride,  and  indecision. 
Their  never  knowing  their  own  mina  two  days, 

The  trouble  that  thejr  gave,  their  immoralitv. 

Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

CXVIII. 

And  then  he  call'd  his  brethren  to  his  aid, 
And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair. 

That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array'd. 
And  above  all  be  comb'd  even  to  a  hair. 

And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 
Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care : 


by  a  oonsoiousnefls  of  sruilt.  Aooordlnfflj  his  ooimtenmnoe 
was  pale,  his  eyes  ghastly,  his  pace  one  while  qulok,  another 
slow :  indeed,  in  all  his  looks  there  was  an  air  of  distraction.'* 

— 8AIXU8T. 

*  **  The  seventh  and  eighth  cantos  contain  a  full  detail  (like 
the  storm  in  canto  second)  of  the  sie^  and  assault  of  Ismail, 
with  much  of  sarcasm  on  those  butchers  in  large  business,  I 


At  which  Dudii  look'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly ; 
But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I— nill  I. 

CXIX. 

And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 
For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 

Gulbeyaz  show'd  them  both  commiseration. 
Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  alt<^ether. 

Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation,— 
Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feather 

May  settle ;  but  far  be  't  from  me  to  anticipate 

In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

cxx. 

I  leave  them  for  the  present  with  good  wishes. 
Though  doubts  of  ^heir  well  domg,  to  arrange 

Another  part  of  history ;  for  the  didies 
Of  this  our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change ; 

And  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes, 
Although  nis  situation  now  seems  strange. 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  are  fair, 

The  Muse  will  take  a  little  touch  at  warf^. 


CANTO  THE  SEVENTH.* 


I. 

Oh,  Love!  oh.  Glory  I  what  are  you  who  fly 

Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  aliffht  ? 
There 's  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  fiiffht. 
Chill,  and  chain'd  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 

Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  level v  light; 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colors  they 
Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way. 

II. 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 
A  nondescript  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 

A  versified  Aurora  Borealis, 
Which  flashes  o'er  a  waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are^  we  must  bewail  us. 
But  ne'ertheless  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 

To  laugh  at  all  things— for  I  wish  to  know 

Whaiy  after  all,  are  all  things— but  a  show  f 

ni. 

They  accuse  me— Ife—the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem— of— I  know  not  what— 

A  tendency  to  underrate  and  scoff 
At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 
Good  God  1  I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at  I 

I  say  no  more  than  hath  been  said  in  Dante's 

Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes; 

IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Rochefoucauld, 
By  F^nelon,  by  Luther,  and  bv  Plato ; 

ByTillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Kousseau, 
Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 


your  mercenary  soldiers.  With  these  things  and  these  fel- 
lows it  is  necessary,  in  the  present  clash  of  philosophy  and 
tyranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  I  know  it  is  against 
fearful  odds;  but  the  battle  must  be  fought ;  and  it  will  be 
eventually  for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatever  it  may  be 
for  the  individual  who  risks  himself ."—Byrvn  Letters^  Augl 
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v.-xvnL 


T  is  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so,— 

For  my  ^irt,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 
Nor  even  Piogenes.— We  live  and  die. 
But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  I. 

V. 

Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was 

'^To  know  that  nothing  coiud  be  known;''  a 
pleasant 
Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present. 
Newton  (tliat  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas  I 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent, 
That  he  himself  felt  only  **  like  a  youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean— Truth.'' 

VI. 

Ecclesiastes  said,  *'  that  all  is  vanity  "— 
Most  modem  preachers  rav  the  same,  or  show  it 

By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity : 
In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it; 

And  in  this  scene  of  all-confess'd  inanity, 
By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet, 

Must  I  restnun  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife, 

From  holding  up  the  notmngnpss  of  life  V 

vn. 

Doss,  or  men  I— for  I  flatter  you*  in  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs— your  betters  far^ye  may 

Bead,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 
Of  wolves,  will  the  bnght  Muse  withdraw  one 
ray 

From  out  her  skies— then  howl  your  idle  wrath  I 

While  she  still  silvers  o'er  your  gloomy  path. 

vni. 

**  Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars  "—I  am  not  sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading— t  is  no  matter ; 

The  fact 's  about  the  same,  I  am  secure ; 
I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 

A  town  which  did  a  ftoious  siese  endure. 
And  was  beleaguer'd  both  by  land  and  water 

By  Souvaroff ,  or  Anglic^  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 

IX. 

The  fortress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 
Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank, 

With  buildinffs  in  the  Oriental  taste, 
But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank. 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  tis  since  def^used, 
Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common  prank : 

It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high  sea. 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three. 

X. 

Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A  borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which  from  its  loftier  station 
iDommands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  wpright^ 

So  placed  as  to  impede  the  fire  of  those 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  assist  the  foe's. 

XI. 

This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauban : 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean. 
The  rampart  higher  than  you  'd  wish  to  hang : 

But  then  there  was  a  great  want  of  precaution 
(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang), 

*See  ^^Inaoriptton  ou  the  Monument  of  a  Newfoundland 
Doff,"  ante,  p.  425. 
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Nor  work  advanced,  nor  cover'd  way  was  there, 
To  hint  at  least  '^  Here  is  no  thoroughfare." 

XII. 

But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  gorge. 
And  walls  as  thick  as  most  skulls  Dom  as  yet ; 

Two  batteries,  cap4t-pie,  as  our  Saint  George, 
Casemated  one.  and  t'  other  '^  a  barbette,^' 

Of  Danube's  bank  took  formidable  charge ; 
While  two-and-twenty  cannon  duly  set 

Rose  over  the  town's  right  side,  in  bristling  tier. 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavalier. 

xni. 

But  from  the  river  the  town 's  open  quite, 
Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persuaded 

A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight ; 
And  such  their  creed  was  tiU  they  were  invaded. 

When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right: 
But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  oe  waded. 

They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla, 

And  only  shouted, ''  Allah  I "  and  ''  Bis  Millah ! " 

XIV. 

The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack ; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory  1 
How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Ck)^ack 

Who  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  their  story  ? 
Alas!  what  to  their  memory  can  lack  ? 

Achilles'  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish'd  nation, 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but— pronunciation. 

XV. 

Still  1 11  record  a  few,  if  but  to  increase 
Our  euphony:  there  was  Strongenoff,  and  Stro- 
konoff, 
Meknop,  Serge  Low,  Arsniew  of  modem  Greece, 
And  Tschltsshakoff,  and  Roguenoff,  and  Qio- 
kenoff. 
And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece ; 
And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  I  could  poke 
enough 
Into  gazettes ;  but  Fame  (capricious  strumpet). 
It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet, 

XVI. 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration. 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rh^riue ; 

Tet  there  were  several  worth  commemoration, 
As  e'er  was  virain  of  a  nuptial  chime ; 

Soft  words,  too,  mXadi  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time. 

Ending  in  "ischskin,"   "ousckin,"   "iffskdiy," 
^ouski," 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Rousamouski, 

XVII. 
Scherematoff  and  Chrematoff ,  Koklophti, 

Koclobski,  Kourakin,  and  Mouskin  Pouskin, 
All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scoff 'd  hig^ 

Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  skin : 
Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

xvni. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown, 
Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 

Not  fighting  for  their  countrv  or  its  crown, 
But  wishing  to  be  one  dav  brigadiers ; 

AJso  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town ; 
A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  vean. 

'Mongst  them  were  several  JSnfflishmen  of  pith, 

Sixteen  call'd    Thomson,  and    nineteen   named 
Smith. 
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XIX.-XXXIII, 


A 1  A» 

Jack  Th<»n8on  and  Bill  Thomson ;— all  the  rest 
Had  heen  oall'd  '^  Jemmy y^'*  after  the  great  bard ; 

I  dont  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest, 
But  such  a  godfather 's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward. 

Was  he^  since  so  renown'd  "  in  country  quarters 

At  Hali&UL ; "  *  but  now  he  served  the  T&rtars. 


The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills  and  Wills  and  Bills, 
But  when  I  Ve  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 

Was  bom  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills, 
And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 

I  Ve  said  idl  /know  of  a  name  that  fills 
'Hiree  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  ^'Schmack- 
smith,'' 

A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 

He  fell,  immortal  in  a  buUetin. 

XXI. 

I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt 's  a  god  I 

Praise}  if  a  man's  name  in  a  huOOin 
^ekj  make  up  for  a  buUet  in  his  body? 

I  hope  this  littie  question  is  no  sin. 
Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddv, 

I  think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doting. 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 


Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and 

But  I  in  too  great  a  patriot  to  record 
Their  Grallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day : 

I  'd  rather  tell  ten  lies  tlum  say  a  word 
Of  truth ;— such  truths  are  treason ;  they  betray 

Their  country;  and  as  traitors  are  abhorr'd. 
Who  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to  show 
How  Peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  French- 
man's foe. 

xxm. 

The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 
An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  puldic  buildings  and  the  private  too. 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 
The  city's  shape  suggested  this,  t  is  true ; 

Form'd  like  an  amphitneatre,  each  dwelling 

Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in. 

XXIV. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 
The  moment  of  the  general  consternation. 

To  attack  the  Turks'  fi>tilla,  which  lay  nigh 
Extremely  tranquil,  anchor'd  at  its  station : 

But  a  third  motive  was  as  probid>ly 
To  frighten  them  into  capitulation; 

A  fantaiy  which  sometimes  seizes  warriors. 

Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  f  ox4erTier8. 

XXV. 

A  habit  rather  blamable,  which  is 
That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with. 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 
The  cause  of  killing  Tchitchitzkofl  and  Smith ; 

One  of  the  valorous  "Smiths"  whom  we  shall 
miss 
Out  of  those    nineteen  who  late  rhsrmed  to 

^       "pith;" 

But  tisaname  so  spread  o'er  "Sir" and  "Mad- 
am," 

That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it  "Adam. " 


XXVI. 

The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete, 
Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hurry ; 

Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  feet. 
And  tlirows  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John 
Murray, 

When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fieet 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary. 

May  likewise  put  off  for  a  time  what  story 

Sometimes  calls  "  murder,"  and  at  others  "  glory.^ 

xxvn. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineer's  stupidity. 
Their  haste  or  waste,  I  neither  know  nor  care. 

Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity. 
Saving  his  soul  by  cneating  in  the  ware 

Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there; 

They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  miss'd. 

And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list. 

xxvin. 

A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 
Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect ; 

Three  fireships  lost  their  amiable  existence 
Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  effect ; 

The  match  was  lit  too  so<m.  and  no  assistance 
Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect ; 

They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

WhOe,  though  't  was  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  fast  tm 
ever. 

XXIX. 

At  seven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey'd 
The  Buss  notilla  getting  under  way ; 

T  was  nine,  when  ^ill  advancing  undismay'd, 
Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 

Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade. 
Which  was  retum'd  with  interest,  I  may  say. 

And  by  a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape. 

And  snells  and  shot  of  every  size  and  shape. 

XXX. 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intermission 
The  Turkish  fire,  and,  aided  by  their  own 

Land  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  with  great  pre- 
cision; 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town's  submis- 
sion, 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up,  a  second  near  the  works 

Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 


*  See  tlie  fuoe  of  ^  Loye  Laughs  at  Looksmiths. 
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The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire. 
Their  Delhis  mann'd  some  boats,  and  sail'd  again. 

And  gall'd  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire. 
And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main ; 

But  here  the  effect  fell  short  of  their  deshce : 
Count  Damas  drove  them  back  into  the  watw. 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gazette  of  slaughter. 

XXXII. 

"  If  "  (says  the  historian  here)  "  I  could  report 
All  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 

I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  short, 
And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  say ; " 

And  so  he  says  no  more— but  pays  his  court 
To  some  distin^^h'd  strangers  in  that  fray : 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  Damas, 

Names  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame  has. 


*• 


This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  Fame  U : 
For  out  of  these  three  "prefix  e^evoZiera,"  how 
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Many  of  common  readers  eive  a  guess 
That  such  existed  ?  (and  they  may  live  now 

For  aught  we  know).    Renown  's  all  hit  or  miss; 
There  ^s  fortune  even  in  fame,  we  must  allow. 

T?  is  true,  the  Memoirs  ♦  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne  t 

Have  half  withdrawn  from  hitn  oblivion's  screen. 

XXXIV. 

But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant  actions 

As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought, 
But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  transactions 

Their  names  are  rarely  foimd,  nor  often  sought. 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contracticms, 

And  is  extinguished  sooner  than  she  ought : 
Of  all  our  modem  battles,  I  will  bet 
Tou  cant  repeat  nine  names  from  each  gazette. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  glory, 
Show'd  that  somewhtre^  mmehow^  there  was  a 
fault, 

And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 
Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault ; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary. 
Which  made  a  long  debate ;  but  I  must  halt, 

For  if  I  vnrote  down  every  virarrior's  speech, 

I  doubt  few  readers  e'er  would  mount  the  breach. 

XXXVI. 

There  was  a  man,  if  that  he  was  a  man. 

Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  calPd  in  question, 
For  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 

Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 
Made  Ms  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan, 

He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unblest  on 
The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted. 
As  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 

XXXVII. 

This  was  Potemkin  t— a  great  thine  in  days 
When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  great ; 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise, 
His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A  kind  of  fantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people, 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a  steeple. 

XXXVIII. 

While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribas  sent 
A  courier  to  Uie  prince,  and  he  succeeded 

In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 

But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  proceeded. 

And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube's  border 

Were  briskly  fired  and  answer'd  in  due  order. 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  were  embark'd,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  idl  panters  for  newspaper  praise. 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art^ 
By  his  despatches  couch'd  in  pithy  phrase ; 

Announcing  the  appointment  oi  that  lover  of 

Battles  to  the  command,  Field-Marshal  Souvaroff. 


*  *"  Letters  &nd  Reflections  of  the  Austrian  Fteld-Bfanhal, 
Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de  Liffn6«  edited  by  the  Baroness  de 
Sta^UHolstein/*  2  vols^  1809. 

t  Charles  Joseph,  Comte  de  Lignd,  was  bom  at  Brussels. 
Beinff,  In  1782,  sent  by  the  emperor  Joseph  11.  on  a  mission  to 
Catherine,  he  became  a  erreat  favorite  with  her.  She  ap- 
pointed him  field-marshal,  and  ^ve  him  an  estate  in  the 
Crimea.  In  1788,  he  was  sent  to  assist  Potemkin  at  the  sie^e 
of  Oczakoff .    He  died  in  1814. 
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XL. 

The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marwhal 
Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 

Been  one  to  which  a  good  heart  could  be  partial— 
Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 

But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'erarch  all 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applaoae. 

Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice. 

"  You  will  take  Ismail  at  whatever  price.'' 

XLI. 

'*  Let  there  be  lisht  I  said  God,  and  there  was  ligbt  !^ 
'^  Let  there  be  olood  I "  says  man,  and  there'd  a  sea! 

The  flat  of  this  spoU'd  child  of  the  Niffht 
(For  Dav  ne'er  saw  his  merits)  ooula  decree 

More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 
Summers  could  renovate,  though  tney  should  be 

Lovely  as  those  which  ripen 'd  Eden's  fruit ; 

For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch,  but  root. 

XLn. 

Our  friends,  the  Turks,who  with  loud  '* AUahs"  now 

Began  to  signalize  the  Buss  retreat, 
Were  damnablv  mistaken ;  few  are  slow 

In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat 
(Or  heaUn.  if  you  insist  on  grammar,  thougii 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat). 
But  here  I  sav  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken. 
Who,  hating  nogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacoo. 

XLHI. 

For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 
In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd  Cossa^ 

For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 
They  had  but  little  bagsrage  at  their  backs. 

For  there  were  but  three  snirts  between  the  two ; 
But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks. 

Till,  in  approachinff,  were  at  length  descried 

In  this  plJEon  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide. 

XLIV. 

*'*'  Great  joy  to  London  now  I"  says  some  great  fbd. 
When  London  had  a  grand  illumination. 

Which  to  that  bottle-conjurer,  John  Bull, 
Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination ; 

So  that  the  streets  of  color'd  lamps  are  full. 
That  sage  (said  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 

His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nonseott, 

To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV. 

'T  is  strange  that  he  should  further  ''damn  his  eyes," 
For  thev  are  damn'd :  that  once  all-^unous  oaUi 

Is  to  the  devil  now  no  further  prize. 
Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 

Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise ; 
And  Famine,  with  her  g^unt  and  bony  growth, 

Which  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  wont  examine, 

Or  swears  that  Oeres  hath  batten  Famine. 

XLVI. 
But  to  the  tale  V— great  joy  unto  the  camp  I 

To  Bussian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossack, 
O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp, 

Presi^ging  a  most  luminous  attack ; 
Or  like  a  ^p  along  the  marsh  so  damp. 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk. 


t  Count  S6ffur,  the  Intimate  friend  of  Prince  Potemldii.  mj% 
of  him  i—^  In  his  youth  he  had  pleased  Oatherine  Xnj  the 
ardor  of  his  passion,  by  his  valor,  and  by  bis  mascoltM 
beauty.  Beoome  the  rival  of  Orloff,  be  performed  for  his 
80verei«rn  whatever  the  most  romantic  passion  could  insfiin. 
He  put  out  an  eye,  to  free  it  from  a  blemish  which  dindiw 
ished  his  beauty.  Banished  by  his  rival,  he  ran  to  neei 
death  in  battle,  and  returned  with  fflory.  He  died  in  1311,  it 
the  age  of  fifty-two." 
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XLVn.-LXI. 


He  flitted  to  and  fro  a  dancing  light, 

Which  all  who  saw  it  foUow'd,  wrong  or  right. 

XLVn. 

But  certes  matters  took  a  different  face ; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause, 
The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  greax  grace, 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon^hot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair'd  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines, 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  macnines. 

XLVin. 

T  is  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 
Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction. 

As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 
Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  buU's  protection ; 

Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 
Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connection 

By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual; 

Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 

XLIX. 

The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy ;  you  would  have 
thought 

That  they  were  going  to  a  marriage  feast 
(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  goodas  aught, 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both  at  least)  : 
There  was  not  now  a  luggage  boy  but  sought 

Danger  and  spoil  with  uraor  much  increased ; 
And  why  ?  because  a  little— odd — old  man, 
Stript  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 

L. 

But  so  it  was ;  and  every  i>reparation 
Was  made  with  all  alacrity :  the  first 

Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station, 
And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 

Upon  the  foe :  the  second's  ordination 
Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 

For  glory  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter : 

The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack'd  by  water. 

LI. 

New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 
A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity. 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevail'd, 
As  sometmies  happens  in  a  great  extremity ; 

And  every  diflSculty  oeing  dispell'd. 
Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 

While  Souvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it. 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.* 

Ln. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander 
In  chief,  in  proper  person  deign 'd  to  driU 

The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duty  to  fulfill ; 

Just  as  you  'd  break  a  sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  fiame,  and  never  take  it  ill : 

He  show'd  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 

Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch. 

LHI. 

Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  foscines 
Like  men  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks. 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these  ma- 
chines, 
6  V  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks ; 

And  when  well  practiced  in  these  mimic  scenes. 
He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works : 

At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd  in  phrases  witty : 

He  made  no  answer;  but  he  took  the  city. 

*  YwX :  Suwaroff  did  thia  in  penon. 


LIV. 

Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 

A  stem  repose ;  which  you  woula  scarce  conceive ; 
Tet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin 

Axe  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled :— there  was  little  din. 

For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends. 

And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 

LV. 
Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert. 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting,  pondering ; 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  wondering ; 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  half-dirt, 

Praving,  instructing,  desolating,  plimdering ; 
Now  Mars,  now  Momus ;  and  when  bent  to  ^rm 
A  fortress.  Harlequin  in  uniform. 

LVI. 

The  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  driU-* 

For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  corporal- 
Some  Cossacks,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a  hill, 

Had  met  a  party  towards  the  twilight's  fall. 
One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue— or  well  or  ill, 

'T  was  much  that  he  was  understood  at  all ; 
But  whether  from  his  voice,  or  speech,  or  manner, 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their  banner. 

Lvn. 

Whereon  immediately  at  his  request 

They  brought  him  and  his  comrades  to  head^ 
quarters; 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  have  guess'd 

That  these  were  merely  masquerading  Tartars, 
And  that  beneath  each  Turkisn-fashioird  vest 

Lurk'd  Christianity ;  which  sometimes  barters 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 
It  diflicult  to  shun  some  strange  mistakes. 

LVni. 

Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt 
Before  a  company  of  Calmucks,  drilling, 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert. 
And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing, 

For  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt. 
This  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 

His  ma3ams,  which  to  martial  comprehension 

Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pension  ;— 

LIX. 

Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 
Of  Cossacks  and  their  prey,  tum'd  round  and  cast 

Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye  :— 
*' Whence  come  ye?  "—"From  Constantinople  last. 

Captives  just  now  escaped,"  was  the  reply. 
*^What  are  ye  ?"— **  What  you  see  us."    Briefly 
pass'd 

This  dialogue ;  for  he  who  answer'd  knew 

To  whom  ne  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but  few. 

LX. 

"  Your  names  ?  "— "  Mine 's  Johnson,  and  my  com- 
rade 's  Juan ; 

The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman."    The  chief  threw  on 

The  party  a  slight  glance,  then  said, ''  I  have  heard 
Tour  name  before,  ihe  second  is  a  new  one : 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd : 
But  let  that  pass :— I  think  I  have  heard  your  name 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment  ?  "— "  The  same." 

LXI. 

"You  served  at  Widdin?"— " Yes."— "You  led 
the  attack  ?  " 
"I  did."— "What  next?"— "I  really  hardly 
know." 
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"  You  were  the  first  i'  the  breach  ?  "— "  I  was  not 
slack 
At  least  to  follow  those  who  miffht  he  so." 
"  What  follow'd  ?  "— "  A  shot  laia  me  on  my  hack. 

And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe." 
'^Tou  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  sor- 

rennded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  yon  were  wounded. 

LXn. 

**  Where  will  you  serve  ?  "— "  Where'er  you  please." 
— "  I  know 

Tou  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 

After  the  hardships  you  Nre  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fallow— say  what  can  he  do  P 

He  with  the  beardless  chm  and  garments  torn  ?  " 
*'  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  Oian  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault." 

LXin. 

*'  He  shall  if  that  he  dare."    Here  Juan  bow'd 
Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.    Suwanow 

Continued :  ^'  Your  old  regiment 's  allow'd, 
By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 

Or  it  may  be  u>-night,  the  assault :  I  have  vow'd 
To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  har- 
row 

Shall  nass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  Its  tusk 

Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

Lxrv. 

•♦  So  now,  my  lads,  for  riory !  "—Here  he  tumM 
And  drill'd  away  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 

Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  bum'd 
For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a  cushion 

A  preacher  had  held  forth  fwho  nobly  spum'd 
All  earthly  goods  save  tithes),  and  bade  thraa 
push  on 

To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 

The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 

Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 
Himself  a  favorite,  ventured  u>  address 

Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement.    **  I  confess 

My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 
Among  the  foremost ;  but  if  you  'd  expiees 

Explicit^  our  several  posts,  my  friend 

And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend." 

LXVI. 

'*  Right  I  I  was  busy,  and  forgot.    Why,  you 
Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  be 

Now  under  arms.    Hoi  E!atskoff ,  take  him  to— 
(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  ordwly) 

His  post,  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew: 
The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 

He  's  a  fine  ooy.    The  women  may  be  sent 

To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent." 

LXVn. 

But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 
The  ladies,— who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 

To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new. 
Although  their  harem  education  led 

Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 
Passive  obedience,— now  raised  up  the  head. 

With  flashing  eves  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 

Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young, 

Lxvni. 

O'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 
Who  were  thus  honor'd  by  the  greatest  chief 

That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain. 
Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. 
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Oh,  foolish  mortals  I    Always  taught  in  vain ! 

Oh,  glorious  laurel  I  since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree. 
Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebbing 


Lxrx. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears. 
And  not  much  sympathv  for  blood,  survey'd 

The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 

Of  feeling:  for  however  habit  sears 
Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  vrben 
trade 

Is  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 

Will  touch  even  heroes— and  such  was  Suwairow. 

LXX. 

He  said,— and  in  the  kindest  Calmuck  tone,— 
*^  Why.  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  yon  mean 

By  bringing  women  here?    They  shaU  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 

In  safety  to  the  wagons,  where  alone 
In  fact  they  can  be  safe.    You  should  have  bea 

Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives; 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives." 

LXXI. 

*'  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  thus  replied 
Our  ^tii^  friend,  **  these  are  the  wives  of 
others, 

And  not  our  own.    I  am  too  qualified 
Bv  service  with  my  military  brothers 

To  Dreak  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 
Into  a  camp:  I  know  that  nought  so  bothers 

The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge, 

As  leaving  a  small  family  at  large. 

Lxxn. 

**  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 
With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape. 

And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 
A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shi^. 

To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 
To  them,  poor  things,  it  is  an  awkward  scrape. 

I  therefore,  if  vou  wish  me  to  fight  freely. 

Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly.'* 

LXXni. 

Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimmiag 
eyes, 

LookM  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors ;  nor  was  their  surprise 

Less  than  their  grid?  (and  truly  not  less  just) 
To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 

In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmear'd  with  dust, 
Stript  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean, 
More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 

For  everything  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod. 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.    Now  to  them. 

Who  were  accustom 'd,  as  a  sort  of  god. 
To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem. 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail 's  a  diadem) 

With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 

How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without. 

LXXV. 

John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay, 
Though  little  versed  in  feelings  Oriental, 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way : 
Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental, 

Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  daj. 
Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consdatioii 

In  this— for  females  like  exaggeration. 


CANTO    VIII. 


DON  JUAN. 


LXXVI. 

And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight 
kisses. 

They  parted  for  the  present— these  to  await, 
According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misBes, 

What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate— 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate) — 
While  their  oeloved  friends  began  to  arm, 
To  bum  a  town  which  never  dm  them  harm. 

Lxxvn. 

Suwarrow,— who  but  saw  things  in  the  gi'oss, 
Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  &tail, 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross. 
And  as  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  wail, 

And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 
(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  lei^h  prevail) 

As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Jobv-- 

What  was't  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sobr 

Lxxvm. 

Nothing.— The  work  of  glory  still  went  on 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  f  oimd  mortars  ready  made ; 
But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son, 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade. 
Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 

bullets; 
Hard  words,  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses'  cr^illets. 

LXXIX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer  I  who  couldst  charm 
All  ears,  though  long ;  all  ages,  though  so  short, 

By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 
Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort. 

Unless  gunpowder  should  be  foimd  to  harm 
Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court. 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy ; 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy  :— 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer  1 1  have  now 
To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain, 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow, 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  allow. 
To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 

As  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  flood ; 

But  still  we  modems  equal  yon  in  blood ; 

LXXXI. 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact ; 

And  fact  is  tmth,  the  grand  desideratum  I 
Of  which,  howe'er  the  Muse  describes  each  act. 

There  should  be  ne'ertheless  a  slight  substratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack'd ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing— how  shall  I  relate  'em  ? 
Souls  of  immortal  generals  I  Phoebus  watches 
To  color  up  his  rays  from  your  despatches. 

LXXXII. 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte  I 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill'd  and  wounded ! 
Shade  of  Leonidas,  who  fought  so  hearty. 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  once,  as  now,  sor- 
roundeal 
Oh,  Cssar's  Commentaries  1  now  impart,  ye 

Shadows  of  glory !  (lest  I  be  confounded), 

*  **Thl8  oanto  is  almost  entirely  flUed  with  the  taking  of 
Ismail  by  storm.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt,  in  prose, 
even  a  feeble  outline  of  the  yarled  horrors  which  marked 
that  oelebrated  scene  of  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  oamaffe ; 
the  noble  writer  has  depleted  them  with  all  that  vivid  and 
•ppallinff  iideUty*  which,  on  such  a  theme,  might  be  cazpeotad 


A  portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues, 
So  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXIII. 

When  I  call  '*  fading  "  martial  immortality, 
I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year. 

And  almost  everv  day,  in  sad  reality. 
Some  sucking  hero  is  compell'd  to  rear. 

Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 
Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear. 

Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  business. 

Afflicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dizziness. 

Lxxxrv. 

Medals,  rank,  ribbons,  lace,  embroidery,  scarlet, 
Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man. 

As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot : 
An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fion 

To  women ;  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  varlet 
But  deems  himself  the  first  in  Glory's  van. 

But  Glory 's  glorv  :  and  if  you  would  find 

What  that  i8---a8k  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind! 

LXXXV. 

At  least  h€f€d9  it,  and  some  say  he  aeet , 
Because  ne  runs  before  it  like  a  pig ; 

Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease, 
bav,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  brig, 

A  schooner,  or— but  it  is  time  to  cease 
This  canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fatigue. 

The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  all  people. 

Like  a  bob-major  firom  a  village  steeple. 

LXXX  VI. 

Hark  I  through  the  silence  of  the  cold,  dull  night, 
The  hum  of  armies  gnathering  rank  on  rankl 

Lo  I  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 
Along  tne  leaguer'd  wall  and  bristlmg  bank 

Of  the  arm'd  river,  while  with  straggling  light 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapors  dim  and  dank, 

Which  curl  in  curious  wreaths  :—^how  soon  the 
smoke 

Of  hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  doak  I 

LXXXVII. 

Here  pause  we  for  the  present— as  even  then 
That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death. 

Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last 
breath  I 

A  moment— and  all  will  be  life  again  I 
The  march  I  the  charge  I  the  shouts  of  either  faith, 

Hurrah  I  and  Allah  1  and— one  moment  more— 

The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 


CANTO  THE  EIGHTH.* 


I. 

Oh,  blood  and  thunder  I  and  oh,  blood  and  wounds  1 
These  are  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem. 

Too  gentle  reader  1  and  most  shocking  sounds : 
And  so  they  are ;  yet  this  is  Glory's  dream 

from  his  powerful  muse;  and.  If  anything'  can  add  to  the 
shudderinff  sensation  we  experience  in  reading  these  terrific 
details,  it  is  the  consideration  that  poetry,  in  this  instance, 
instead  of  dealing  in  fiction,  must  necessarily  relate  a  tal# 
that  falls  short  of  the  truth.**-<;AMPBSLL. 
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CAVTO    TXIL 


DOX  JUAX. 


VorMV^A^  and  m  wy  trw:  Mvmt  exjiwiu'ii 

At  |ir««tit  kHl  iLTftg*.  K-'je*r  15j^  ar 
fio  >^  tij<ey  ^i^  inw^ixfTk  !    Caii  u>^  Mar*. 
lki>jfia^  vtiat  jov  viJi— Oflt^  bojei  bat 

IL 

AD  vat  prefttred — tli^  fire,  tb^  «word.  the 

To  «riii^;d  t^j^n  in  tJ>w  tefriMe  anaj. 

ania> .  iiJu;  a  Iva  froa  hi*  <kfi, 
MMfKud  iiHth  wiih  tierrt  aM  nnewi 
•iay- — 
A  humsui  Hydra.  iaraiDf  from  its  fieti 

To  U*aUj«  d^atrocrtkjQ  od  iu  viiMlii^  wxf 
Whfjm  f0s^M  wen:  beroes^  vbicb  cot  on  in 
iMirthtiiy  in oUmi  pew a^un. 

IIL 

Hiftorj  eao  only  tak«  tlimtjpi  in  ibemmi 
But  couVl  ir«  koow  them  in  ddaiCpereliaDee 

In  f«i«firinir  tli«  proftt  and  tbe  Iom, 
War'f  ttMTit  it  ti7  no  meaiM  mii^t  eohamee. 

To  waate  so  maeb  gold  for  a  little  dro«. 
Am  bskiU  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  adraoce. 

The  drylni^  up  a  sinipe  tear  haa  more 

Of  hoomt  tMiae^  Utao  thwiding  aeM  of  foie. 

And  wtiy  ?^becaaae  it  brings  self-approbation ; 

Wbereaa  the  other,  after  all  iU  slare, 
Hbouta,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  irom  a  nation. 

Which  (it  may  be)  haa  not  much  left  to  qaure, 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station. 

Though  they  may  make  Cormption  gape  or 
Yet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom  *s  rattles. 
Are  nothing  bttt  a  ciiild  of  Murder's  nttles. 

V. 
And  such  they  are— and  such  ther  wHl  be  foond: 

Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  gnrand, 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds 
undone. 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound  I 

While  the  mere  victor's  may  appall  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VL 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow'd 
Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery's  flame. 

Which  arch'd  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cloud. 
And  in  the  Danube's  waters  shone  the  same— 

A  mirror'd  hell!  the  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'ercame 

The  ear  far  more  than  thunder;   for  heaven's 
fiashes 

Spare,  or  smite  rarely— man's  make  millions  ashes  I 

vn. 

The  column  order'd  on  the  assault  scarce  pass'd 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises, 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last, 
Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like 
voices : 

Then  one  vast  fire, air, earth, and  stream  embraced, 
Which   rock'd  as  'twere  beneath  the  mighty 
noises: 

While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den ; 

VIII. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  '^AUah  I "  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 

Of  war^B  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 

Resounded  **Allah  I "  and  the  clouds  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er, 
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Qt 


bent  to   Asbcavv 


TbePrineede 

Count  Cfaapeas-] 
His  cap  and  bead. 


it 
More  than  the 
No  harm  unto  a 
to 


Also  the  Genenl 
Insisting  on 

Amidst  some, 
ADconmAon 

And  shriek  for 
TheGeoenl 

His  sympathy  for 

To  teach  him 


into  a  deaf  ear, — 
,  wlio  oonld  thns 
:,bTtfae 
,  bad  his  own  leg 


Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  tfaetr 
And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  piDs 

Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic. 
Mortality!  thou  hast  thy  montlily  bills: 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  phynciaiis,  jet  tkk. 
Like  the  death-watch,  witmn  our  ears  the  IDs 

Fast .  present,  and  to  come ;— but  all  may  yield 

To  tne  true  porta:ait  of  one  battle  ficki ; 


xin. 

There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  mf&i  haio 

^the  infinities  of  agony, 
rhich  meet  the  g^aze,  whate'^  it  may  regazd— 
The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 

Timi'd  back  within  its  socket,— these  reward 
Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  whfle  the  rest 
May  win  perhaps  a  ribbon  at  the  breast  I 

XIV. 

Yet  I  loveglonr;— glory 'S  a  great  thing : — 
Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 


Maintain'd  at  the  expense  of  your  good 
A  moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a  sage, 

And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sii^. 
Which  is  still  better;  thus  in  verae  to  wage 

Your  wars  etemaUy,  besides  enjoying 

Half-pay  for  life,  miake  mankind  worth  destroying* 

XV. 

The  troops,  already  disembark'd,  push'd  on 
To  take  a  battery  on  the  ri^ht :  the  others, 

Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done, 
Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brotb^s: 

Being  grenadiers,  they  moimted  one  by  one. 
Cheerful   as   cnildren    climb    the    breasts  of 
mothers, 

*  Allah  Hul  id  properly  the  war  cry  of  the  MusButaniat. 
and  they  dweU  on  the  last  syllable,  which  gives  it  a  wild  lod 
peculiar  effect. 


N'XO    YIII. 


DON  JUAN. 


xvi.-xxvin. 


>'er  tbe  intrenchment  and  the  palisade, 
^uite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVI. 

^.ikI  tliis  was  admirable ;  for  so  hot 
The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 

besides  its  laya,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 
And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 

Df  officers  a  third  fell  on  the  spot, 
A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 

To  gentlemen  engaged  m  the  assault : 

Hounds,  when  the  himtsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault. 

xvn. 

But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern. 
To  track  our  hero  on  his  path  of  fame: 

He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn ; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name, 

Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 
A  coiiplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim. 

Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory. 

And  ^rhat  is  worse  still,  a  much  longer  story : 

xvin. 

And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 
To  the  Gazette— which  doubtless  fairly  dealt 

By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famous  slumber 
In  ditches,  fields,  or  wheresoe'er  they  felt 

Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber ; — 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 

In  the  despatch :  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss 

Was  printed  Qrove^  although  his  name  was  Grose.* 

XIX. 

Juan  and  Johnson  Joined  a  certain  corps. 
And  fought  away  with  might  and  main,  not 
knowing 
The  way  whidi  they  had  never  trod  before. 

And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  going ; 
But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trampling  o'er. 

Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating,  glow- 
But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win. 
To  their  two  selves,  one  whole  bnght  bulletin. 

XX. 

Thus  on  they  wallow'd  in  the  bloody  mire 
Of  dead  and  dying  thousands,~sometime8  gain- 
ing 

A  yard  or  two  of  ground,  which  brought  them  nigher 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining ; 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire, 
Which  really  pour'd  as  if  all  hell  were  raining 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  o'er 

A  wounded  comrade,  brawling  in  his  gore. 

XXI. 

Though  t  was  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  and  though 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 

In  the  chiU  aark,  when  courage  does  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch. 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 
A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as  starch. 

Which  stifPen'd  heaven)  as  if  ne  wish'd  for  day; — 

Tet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXII. 

Indeed  he  could  not.    But  what  if  he  had  ? 
There  have  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 

*  A  fkct :  see  the  Waterloo  Gazettes.  I  recoUeot  remarkiiiff 
at  the  time  to  a  friend :— **  Thereiafame!  a  man  is  killed,  his 
name  is  Oroee,  and  they  print  it  Grove.*'  I  was  at  colleffe 
with  the  deoeased,  who  was  a  very  amiable  and  oleyer  man, 
*°A  his  society  in  ^rreat  request  for  his  wit,  gayety,  and 
"Chansons  A  boire." 

t  See  General  Valanoey  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 


With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad : 
Frederick  the  Great  from  Molwitz  deign'd  t« 
run 

For  the  first  and  last  time ;  for,  like  a  pad. 
Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals  after  one 

Warm  bout  are  broken  in  to  their  new  tricks, 

And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 

XXIII. 

He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 
Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Ptmic; — 

(The  antiquarianst  who  can  settle  time. 
Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Bu- 
nic. 

Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same 
clime 
With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 

Of  Dido's  alphabet ;  and  this  is  rational 

As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national  ;)— 

XXIV. 

But  Juan  was  quite  "  a  broth  of  a  boy," 
A  thing  of  impulse  and  a  child  of  song ; 

Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy. 
Or  the  aenscUum  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong), 

And  afterward,  if  ne  must  needs  destroy. 
In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 

To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure, 

No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure; 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice :  if  he  warr'd 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  ^'  the  best 

Intentions,"  which  form  all  mankind's  trump  card. 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test. 

The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer— ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  well; 

'T  is  pity  ^*'  that  such  meaning  should  pave  hell."t 

XXVI. 

I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 
Whether  hell's  pavement— if  it  be  so  paved— 

Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out. 
Not  by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved. 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 
Those  ancient  good  mtentions,  which  once  shaved 

And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell 

Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Fall  Mall. 

xxvn. 

Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 
Wamor  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career. 

Like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands'  sides 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year. 

By  one  of  those  odd  tmns  of  Fortune's  tides. 
Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puzzled  here. 

When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing^ 

He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

xxvin. 

I  dont  know  how  the  thing  occurr'd— it  might 
Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kiU'd  or  wounded, 

And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
About ;  a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 

CsBsar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 
Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 

In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield. 

And  raUy  back  his  Komans  to  the  field.2 


^The  PortuiTuese  proverb  bbjs  that  **heU  is  payed  with 
good  intentions.*'— See  cMte^  p.  408. 

8  ^  The  Nervii  marched  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand, 
and  fell  upon  Oeeear,  as  he  was  fortifjrinflr  his  camp,  and  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  so  sudden  an  attack.  They  first 
routed  his  cavalry,  end  then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  the 
seventh  lesrions,  and  killed  all  the  officers.    Had  not  Oaesa^ 
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CANTO    VIII. 


DON  JUAK 


XXIX^-XTJTT, 


XXIX. 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  Csesar,  but  a  One  young  lad.  who  fought 

He  knew  not  why.  arriving  at  this  pass, 
Stopp'd  for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 

For  a  much  longer  time ;  then,  like  an  ass— 
(Start  not,  kind  reader,  since  great  Homer  thought 

This  simile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 

Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a  new  one)  ;— 


Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way. 
Ana,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  oehind; 

But  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 

Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray. 
He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 

A  path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 

To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 


Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 
Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  had 

Quite  disappear'd— the  gods  know  how  I  (I  can*t 
Accoimt  for  everything  which  may  look  bad 

In  history ;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad, 

In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 

Nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  his  corps  :)— 

XXXII. 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded. 
And  left  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make    • 

His  way  to—where  he  knew  not—single  handed; 
As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 

An  ^^  ignis  fatuus ; ''  or  as  sailors  stranded 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake ; 

So  Juan,  following  honor  and  his  nose, 

Bush'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes. 

XXXIII. 

He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared, 
For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 

Fiird  as  with  lightning— for  his  spirit  shared 
The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains ; 

And  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard. 
And  the  loud  cannon  peal'd  his  hoarsest  strains, 

He  rush'd,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 

By  thy  humane  discovery.  Friar  Bacon  I 

XXXIV. 

And  as  he  rushM  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  Greneral  Lascy, 
But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  volume 

Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 
Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 

Air  'midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces 

And  leveird  weapons  still  against  the  glacis. 

XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too. 

Who  had  "  retreated,"  as  the  phrase  Is  when 
Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 

Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den ; 
But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who 

Knew  when  and  how  *'  to  cut  and  come  again,*' 
And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 
Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying, 
Except  Don  Juan,  a  mere  novice,  whose 

■natohed  a  buckler  from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his  way 
through  the  combatants  before  him.  and  rushed  upon  the 
barbarians;  or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  seelnflr  his  danger, 
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More  vii^  valor  never  dreamt  of  flyine. 

From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  endiiMi 
Its^rotaries,  like  innocence  relying 
On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and 
thews. — 
Johnson  retired  a  little.  Just  to  rally 
Those  who  catch  cold  in  *^  shadows  of  Deaths  val- 
ley." 

XXXVII. 

And  there,  a  little  sheltered  from  the  shot. 
Which  rain'd  from  bastion,  battwy.  parapet, 

Bampart,  wall,  casemate,  house— for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 

By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 
Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil,  as  yet,— 

He  found  a  number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scattered 

By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'd. 

XXXVIII. 

And  these  he  called  on ;  and,  what  ^s  strange,  they 
came 

Unto  his  call,  unlike  ^^  the  spirits  from 
The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exclaim, 

Sajys  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  homsu 
Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 

At  shrinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb. 
And  that  odd  Impulse,  which  in  wars  or  creeds 
Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

xxxrx. 

By  Jove  I  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  Johnson, 
And  though  his  name,  than  Ajax  or  Achilles, 

Sounds  less  narmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness :  he  could  kill  his 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Her  steady  breath  (which  some  months  the  same 
0ttUis): 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle, 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle ; 

XL. 

And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 
Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  oehind 

He  would  find  others  who  would  fttin  be  rid  so 
Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  like  wind 

Trouble  heroic  stomachs.    Though  their  lids  so 
Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind, 

But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death. 

Retire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

XLI. 

But  Johnson  only  ran  ofF,  to  return 
With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said, 

Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourne. 
Which  Hamlet  tells  us  is  a  pass  of  dread. 

To  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  slight  concern : 
His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 

Acted  upon  the  living  as  on  wire. 

And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 

XLn. 

Egad  I  they  found  the  second  time  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 

To  fly  from,  malgr^  tSl  which  people  say 
Of  glorv,  and  all  Uiat  immortal  stuff 

Which  filfa  a  regiment  (besides  their  pay, 
Thatdaily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  tough)— 

Thev  found  on  their  return  the  self-same  welcome. 

Which  made  some  t^tnJb,and  others  ibnoto,a  A^Q  come. 

XLHI. 

They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  hail. 
Grass  before  scythes,  or  com  below  the  sickle, 

nui  from  the  helshts  whore  they  were  posted*  uid  mowed 
down  the  enemy's  ranks,  not  one  Roman  woold  hare  lor- 
▼ived  the  battle.**— Plctaboh. 
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XUV.-LVII 


Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life 's  as  frail 
As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 

The  Turkish  batteries  thrashM  them  like  a  flaU, 
Or  a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle 

Putting  the  veiv  bravest,  who  were  knocked 

Uponthe  head  before  their  guns  were  cock'd. 

XLIV. 
The  Turks  behind  the  traverses  and  flanks 

Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils, 
JLnd  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  ranks : 

However^  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  who  levels 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  pranks, 

So  order'd  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  revels, 
That  Johnson,  and  some  few  who  had  not  scamper 'd, 
Beach'd  the  interior  talus*  of  the  rampart. 

XLV. 

First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six.  and  a  dozen 
Came  mountiiu;  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 

All  neck  or  nothmg,  as.  like  pitch  or  rosin. 
Flame  was  shower'd  forth  above,  as  well 's  below, 

So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  chosen, 
The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  diiow 

Their  martial  &ces  on  the  parapet. 

Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yet. 

XLVI. 

But  those  who  scaled,  found  out  that  their  advance 
Was  favor'd  by  an  accident  or  blunder : 

The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohom's  ignorance 
Had  palisado'd  in  a  wav  you  'd  wonder 

To  see  m  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France^ 
(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  knock 
under) — 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet 

Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  set: 

XLVn. 

So  that  on  either  side  some  nine  or  ten 
Faces  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 

To  march ;  a  great  convenience  to  our  men. 
At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive. 

Who  thus  could  form  a  line  and  fight  again  \ 
And  that  which  further  aided  them  to  strive 

Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades, 

Wliich  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades. 

XLVm. 

Among  the  first,— I  will  not  say  the  J!r«t, 
For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 

Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 
Out  between  friends  as  well  as  allied  nations : 

The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 

*    Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  patience, 

As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 

Was  beaten,— though  the  Prussians  say  so  too  ;— 

XLIX. 

And  that  if  Blucher.  Bulow,  Gneisenau, 
And  God  knows  who  besides  in  "  au  "  and  "  ow," 

Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe 
Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 

As  tigers  con^t  with  an  empty  craw. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 

His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions ; 

Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 

L. 

But  never  mind ; — ^'  €K)d  save  the  king !'' and  kings  I 
For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer— 

I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 
The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger : 

*  IViiiit,  the  slope  or  InoUoatlon  of  a  waU,  whereby,  recUn- 
Inff  at  the  top  so  as  to  faU  within  its  base,  the  thiokness  is 
gradually  leosened  aooordimr  to  the  height."— 3fait.  Did. 


The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting,— and  the  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 

At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then, 
Like  David,  fiings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant ; 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men 
Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less 
pliant. 

Then  comes  "  the  tug  of  war :"— t  will  come  again. 
I  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fain  say  '^  fie  on 't,'' 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 

Alone  can  save  the  earth  firom  hell's  pollution. 

UI. 

But  to  continue :— I  sav  not  ihe  first. 
But  of  the  &rst,  our  little  friend  Don  Juan 

Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed 
Amidst  such  scenes— though  this  was  quite  a 
new  one 

To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  most.    The  thirst 
Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through 
one. 

Pervaded  him— although  a  generous  creature. 

As  warm  in  heart  as  feminme  in  feature. 

Lin. 

And  here  he  was— who  upon  woman's  breast, 
Even  from  a  child,  felt  like  a  child:  howe'er 

The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confest, 
To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there ; 

And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 
Which  Bousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 

'* Observe  your  lover  when  he  leaves  your  arms;" 

But  Juan  never  left  them  while  they  had  charms, 

LIV. 

Unless  compell'd  by  fate,  or  wave,  or  wind. 
Or  near  relations,  who  are  mucn  the  same. 

But  here  he  was  I— where  each  tie  that  can  bind 
Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  flame : 

And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, 
Flung  here  by  rate  or  circumstance,  which  tame 

The  loftiest^  hurried  bv  the  time  and  place, 

Dash'd  on  like  a  spurr'd  blood-horse  m  a  race. 

LV. 

So  was  his  blood  stirr'd  while  he  found  resistance. 
As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate, 

Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 
Of  Britidn's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight, 

The  lightest  being  the  ukfest :  at  a  distance 
He  hated  cruel^,  as  all  men  hate 

Blood,  until  heated— and  even  then  his  own 

At  times  would  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI. 

The  Gtoeral  Lascy,  who  had  been  hard  press'd, 

Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast. 

Who  came  as  if  just  dropp'd  down  from  the  mooB, 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  addressed 

His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon. 
Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a  '^  base  Bezonian  "t 
(As  Pistol  caUs  it),  but  a  young  Livonian. 

Lvn. 

Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 
As  much  of  Grerman  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 

In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 
The  general  who  held  him  in  command ; 

t  Pistors  ^Be0cm<afi'*  is  a  oomiptioii  of  Mioflpvuwo— a  needr 
man—metaphoricailj  (at  least)  a  sooundrel. 
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For  seeing  one  ^th  ribbons,  black  and  blue, 
Stars,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand, 
Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seem'd  to  thank, 
He  recognized  an  officer  of  rank. 

LVin. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
No  conmion  language ;  and  besides,  in  time 

Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  shriek 
Bings  o'er  the  malogue,  and  many  a  crime 

Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 
Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 

In  hke  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell, 
prayer. 

There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there. 

Lrx. 

And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 
Two  long  octaves,  passM  in  a  little  minute; 

But  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it. 

The  very  cannon,  deafen'd  by  the  din. 
Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet, 

As  soon  as  thunder,  'midst  the  general  noise 

Of  human  nature's  agonizing  voice  I 

LX. 

The  town  was  enter'd.    Oh,  eternity  I— 
'^God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town," 

So  Cowper  says— and  I  begin  to  be 
Of  his  opinion^hen  I  see  cast  down 

Bome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 
All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known; 

And  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past, 

To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last  :— 

LXI. 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla  the  man-slayer. 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky, 
Of  thejn^at  names  which  in  our  faces  stare. 

The  General  Boone,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  among  mortals  anywhere ; 

For  klUing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 
Enjoy'd  the  lonely,  ingorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze.* 

Lxn. 

Crime  came  not  near  him— she  is  not  the  child 

Of  solitude ;  Health  shrank  not  from  him— for 
Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild. 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  deatn  be  more 
Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 

By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor- 
In  cities  caged.  The  present  case  in  point  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boone  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety; 

Lxin. 

And  what 's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame 
Without  which  glory 's  but  a  tavern  song — 

Simple,  sei*ene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 
W  hich  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  ting;e  with  wrong ; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  Nature,  or  the  Man  of  Boss  run  wild. 

LXIV. 

'T  is  true  he  shrank  from  men  even  of  his  nation, 
When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees,— 


*  "  The  wildest  solitudes  are  to  the  taste  of  some  people. 
General  Boone,  who  was  chiefly  Instrumental  In  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky,  Is  of  this  turn.  It  Is  said,  that  he  Is 
now  (1818),  at  the  aire  of  seventy,  pursuing  the  dally  chase 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  last  abode  of  oItU- 
laed  man.   He  had  retired  to  a  chosen  spot,  beyond  the  Hi». 
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He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease; 

The  inconvenience  of  civilization 
Is,  that  you  neiUier  can  be  pleased  nor  please ; 

But  where  he  met  the  individual  man. 

He  showed  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 

LXV. 

He  was  not  all  alone :  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase. 

Whose  young,  unwaken'd  world  was  ever  new. 
Nor  swordTnor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 

On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 
A  frown  on  Nature's  or  on  human  &u^ ; 

The  free-bom  forest  found  and  kept  them  free. 

And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXVI. 

And  tan.  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they, 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions. 

Because  their  thought  haa  never  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gain :  the  green  woods  were  their 
portions ; 

No  sinking  spirits  told  them  thev  grew  gray^ 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions; 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage ;  and  their  rifles. 

Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

Lxvn. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers. 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her 
soil; 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encum- 
bers. 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

LXVni. 

So  much  for  Nature :— by  way  of  varietur. 
Now  back  to  thy  great  Joys,  Civilization  I 

And  the  sweet  consequence  oi  large  society, 
War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desolation. 

The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety. 
The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  raticm, 

The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  threescore, 

With  Ismail^s  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 

LXIX. 

The  town  was  enter'd :  first  one  column  made 
Its  sanguinary  way  good— then  another; 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 
Clash'd  ^inst  the  scimitar,  and  babe  and  mother 

With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  to  up- 
braid:— 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 

The  breath  of  mom- and  man,  where  foot  by  foot 

The  madden'd  Turks  their  city  still  dispute. 

LXX. 

Koutousow,  he  who  afterwards  beat  back 
(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and  snow) 

Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track. 
It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  just  now : 

He  was  a  Jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe. 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  stake; 

But  here  it  seem'd  his  Jokes  had  ceased  to  take : 


flourl,  which,  after  him.  Is  named  *•  Boone*8  Lick.'  out  of  tte 
reach,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of  Intrualoii ;  but  white  bmb. 
even  there,  encroached  upon  him,  and  two  years  acOi  h» 
went  back  two  hundred  mUas  further.**— Biiiubok*8  StAm 
on  Am&rietiL 
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LXXI. 

For  haying  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 
Follow'd  in  haste  bv  various  grenadiers. 

Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich. 
He  climb'd  to  where  the  parapet  appears ; 

But  there  his  project  reachM  its  utmost  pitch 
CMongst  other  deaths  the  G^eneral  Bibaupierre's 

Was  much  regretted),  for  the  Moslem  men 

Threw  them  SH  down  into  the  ditch  again. 

Lxxn. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by  the 
stream 

To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding. 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream. 

Until  they  reach'd,  as  daybreak  was  expanding. 
That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem,— 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 

Where  three  ps^  of  his  column  yet  remain. 

Lxxm. 

And  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same 
troops, 

After  the  taking  of  the  "  Cayalier  j'** 
Just  as  Koutousow's  most  **  forlorn ''  of  *^  hopes  " 

Took,  like  chameleons^me  slight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open'd  the  gate  caU'd  ^^Kilia."  to  the  groups 

Of  baffled  heroes,  who  stood  shyly  near. 
Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately  frozen  mud, 
Kow  Uiaw'd  into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIY. 

The  Kozacks,  or,  if  so  you  please,  Cossacks— 
(I  dont  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 

80  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  facts. 
Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography)— 

Haying  been  used  to  serve  on  horses' backs, 
And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topo^phy 

Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 

Their  chiefs  to  order,— were  all  cut  to  pieces. 

LXXV. 

Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thun- 
der'd 
Upon  them,  nevertheless  had  reach'd  the  ram- 
part, 
And  natundly  thought  thev  could  have  plundered 

The  city,  without  oeing  further  hamper'd; 
But  as  it  happens  to  brave  men.  they  blundered — 
The  Turks  at  first  pretended  io  have  scampered, 
Only  to  draw  them  'twixt  two  bastion  comers. 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  scom- 
ers. 

LXXVI. 

Then  being  taken  by  the  tail— a  taking 
Fatal  to  oishops  as  to  soldiers— these 

Cossacks  were  all  cut  oft  as  day  was  breaking. 
And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short  lease — 

But  perish 'd  without  shivering  or  shaking, 
Irving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  carcasses, 

0*er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 

March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouzki  :— 

Lxxvn. 

This  valiant  man  kill'd  all  the  Turks  he  met. 
But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 

Slain  by  some  Mussulmans,  who  would  not  yet. 
Without  resistance,  see  tneir  city  burn. 

The  walls  were  won.  out 't  was  an  even  bet 
Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  mourn : 

'T  was  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch. 

For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t'other  flinch. 

*  ^  A  *cftvaller  *  is  an  elevatioii  of  eartb,  situated  ordina- 
rily in  the  gorse  of  a  bastion,  bordered  with  a  parapet,  and 


Lxxvin. 

Ajiother  column  also  sufler'd  much : — 
And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian. 

You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 
Troops  as  are  meant  to  inarch  with  greatest  glory 
on: 

When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 
Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  huny 
on. 

They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for  existence. 

Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance. 

LXXTX. 

A  junction  of  the  G^eneral  Meknop's  men 
(Without  the  Greneral,  who  had  fallen  some  time 

Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then) 
Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  dared  to 
climb 

The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again ; 
And  though  the  Turks'  resistance  was  sublime^ 

They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 

Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear. 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Jdhnson,  and  some  volimteers 
Among  the  foremost^  offer'd  him  good  quarter, 

A  word  which  little  suits  with  Seraskiers, 
Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar. 

He  died,  deserving  weU  his  country's  tears, 
A  sava^  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish'd 

To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd : 

LXXXI. 

For  all  the  answer  to  his  proposition 
Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  laid  him  dead ; 

On  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermiraion, 
Began  to  lav  about  with  steel  and  lead^ 

The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 
On  such  occasions ;  not  a  single  head 

Was  spared;— three  thousand  Moslems  perish'd 
here. 

And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier. 


The  city  '8  taken— only  part  by  part— 

And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore :  there 's  not  a 
street 
Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat. 
Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 

In  more  destroying  Nature ;  and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  i^ile's  sun-sodden  slime, 
Engenderd  monstrous  shapes  of  every  crime. 

LXXXIII. 

A  Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seized  fast,  as  if  t  were  by  the  serpent's  head 

Whose  fsmgs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  feel : 
In  vain  he  kick'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and 
bled. 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a  meal— 
The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold, 
As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

LXXXTY. 

A  dying  Moslem^  who  had  felt  the  foot 
Oi  a  loe  o'er  him,  snatch 'd  at  it,  and  bit 

The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute— 
(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modem  wit 

Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through  t 
He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish 'd  it 


out  into  more  or  fewer  embrasures,  acoordlnff  to  its  oapac 
ity.**-jriUt.  Diet. 
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Lxxxy.— xdx. 


Even  with  his  life— for  (but  they  lie)  t  is  said 
To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV. 

However  this  may  be,  't  is  pretty  sure 
The  Bussian  officer  for  lire  was  lamed. 

For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a  skewer, 
And  left  him  'midst  the  invalid  and  maim'd : 

The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 
His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 

More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe. 

Which  was  cut  oft,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXVI. 

Bat  then  the  Uci  's  a  fact— and  t  is  the  part 
Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 

Whene'er  he  can ;  for  there  is  little  art 
In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restriction 

Of  truth  than  inroee,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 
For  what  is  sometimes  caU'd  poetic  diction 

And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 

Which  Satan  angles  with  for  souls,  like  flies. 

LXXXVII. 

The  city 's  taken,  but  not  rendered  I— No ! 

There 's  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded  sword : 
The  blood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danube's  flow 

Rolls  by  the  city  wall ;  but  deed  nor  word 
Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  foe : 

In  vain  the  yeuof  victory  is  roar'd 
Bv  the  advancing  Muscovite— the  groan 
Oi  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 

LXXXVin. 

The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  sabre  cleaves, 
And  human  lives  are  lavish 'd  everjrwhere, 

As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves 
When  the  strippM  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  air, 

And  groans :  and  thus  the  peopled  city  grieves, 
Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  bare; 

But  still  it  falls  in  vast  and  awful  splinters, 

Asoaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand  winters. 

LXXXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic— but 't  is  not 

My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific : 
For  checker'd  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  iHX>lific 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  oe  soporific ; — 
Without,  or  with,  offence  to  friends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  "quite  refreshing,"  in  the  affected  phrase 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times. 
With  all  their  pretty  milk^md-water  ways, 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rhymes, 
A  little  scorch 'd  at  present  with  the  blaze 

Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 

Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCI. 
Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 

Thousands  of  slaugnter'd  men,  a  yet  warm  group 
Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  foimd  their  way 

To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 
And  shudder ;— while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 

A  female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 
And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  lulrd  in  bloody  rest. 

xcn. 

Two  villainous  Cossacks  pursued  the  child 
With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons :  match'd  with 
them, 
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The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  wild 
Has  feeling[s  pure  and  polish'd  as  a  gem, — 

The  bear  is  civuized,  the  wolf  is  mild ; 
And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  condemn  ? 

Their  natures  ?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 

All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy  ? 

xcin. 

Their  sabres  glitter'd  o'er  her  little  head. 
Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  afbight. 

Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead : 
When  Juan  caught  a  ghmpse  of  this  sad  sight, 

I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  aotd. 
Because  it  might  not  solace  "  ears  polite ; "   • 

But  what  he  dia^  was  to  lay  on  their  badcs. 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacks. 

XCIV. 

One's  hip  he  slash'd,  and  split  the  other's  shoulder, 
And  drove  them  with  thebr  brutal  yells  to  sedL 

If  there  might  be  chirui^geons  who  could  solder 
The  wounds  they  richly  merited,  and  shriek 

Their  baffled  rage  and  pain ;  while  waxing  colder 
As  he  tum'd  o'er  eacn  pale  and  gory  cheek, 

Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  m>m 

The  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

XCV. 

And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  fkce 
A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 

Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  ail  her  race; 
For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  here 

Had  scarr'd  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  tnm. 
As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear; 

But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes, 

And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 

XCVI. 

Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  flx'd 
XJpon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance. 

In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mixM 
With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 

Unto  his  prot^g^ ;  while  hers,  transfix'd 
With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 

A  pure,  transparent,  peDe,  yet  radiant  face, 

Like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase  ;— 

XCVII. 

Up  came  John  Johnson  (I  will  not  say  ''Jacfc," 
For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  commonplace 

On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 
On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case) : 

Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back, 
ISxclaiming :— "  Juan  I  Juan  I    On,  boy !  brace 

Your  arm,  and  I  '11  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar. 

That  you  and  I  will  win  Saint  Greorge's  coUar.* 

xcvin. 

'*  The  Seraskier  is  knock 'd  upon  the  head. 
Bat  the  stone  bastion  still  remidns.  wherein 

The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead. 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  'midst  the  din 

Of  our  artillenr  and  nis  own :  't  is  said 
Our  kill'd,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin. 

Lie  round  the  battery;  but  still  it  batters. 

And  grape  in  voUeys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatters. 

XCIX. 

"  Then  up  with  me !  "—But  Juan  answer'd,  "  Look 
Upon  this  child— I  saved  her— must  not  leave 

Her  life  to  chance ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 
Of  safety,  where  she  less  mav  shrink  and  grieve. 

And  I  am  with  you."— Whereon  Johnson  took 
A  glance  around— and  shrugg'd— and  twitehM 
his  sleeve 


*  A  Runtoo  milltwT  order. 
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And  black  aUk  neckcloth— and  replied,  "  You  're 

right; 
Poorthingl  what's  to  be  done?  I'm  puzzled  quite." 

C. 

Said  Juan—*'  Whatsoever  is  to  be 

Done,  1 11  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 
Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we." — 

Suoth  Johnson—''  Neither  will  I  quite  insure ; 
at  the  least  ycu  may  die  gloriously."— 
Juan  replied—'''  At  least  I  will  endure 
Whate'er  IS  to  be  borne— but  not  resign 
This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine." 

CI. 

Johnson  said—'*  Juan,  we  Ve  no  time  to  lose ; 

The  child 's  a  pretty  child— a  very  pretty— 
I  never  saw  such  eyes— but  hark  I  now  chooee 

Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity  :^ 
Hark  I  how  the  roar  increases  I— no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  \&  plunder  in  a  city ; — 
I  should  be  loath  to  march  without  you,  but. 
By  GodI  we  11  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut." 

cn. 

But  Juan  was  immovable ;  until 
Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 

Pick'd  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  skin 
Such  as  he  thousht  the  least  given  up  to  prey ; 

And  swearing  if  tne  infant  came  to  ill 
That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day; 

But  if  she  were  deliver'd  safe  and  sound. 

They  should  at  least  have  fifty  rubles  round, 

cni. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plimder 
In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades ;— then 

Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder, 
Which  thinn'd  at  every  step  the&  ranks  of  men : 

And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eagerly- no  wonder, 
For  they  were  heated  l^  the  hope  of  foAn^ 

A  thing  which  happens  everywhere  each  day — 

No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 

CIV. 

And  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man! 

At  least  nine-tentns  of  what  we  call  so :— €k)d 
Kay  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 

As  human  beinj^s,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 
But  to  our  subject:  a  brave  Tartar  khan— 

Or  "  sultan,"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  I  bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  call 
This  chieftain— somehow  would  not  yield  at  all : 

CV. 

But  flank'd  hyfive  brave  sons  (such  is  iK>lygamy, 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where 
none 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy). 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 

While  courage  clung  to  but  a  single  twig.— -Am  I 
Describing  Priam^s,  Peleus',  or  Jove's  son  ? 

Neither— but  a  ffood,  plain,  old,  temperate  man, 

Who  fought  with  his  nve  children  in  the  van. 


CVT. 


To  take  him  was  the  point.— The  truly  brave. 
When  they  behold  the  brave  opprees'd  with  odds, 

Are  touch 'd  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  save;— 
A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 

Are  they— now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave. 
Now  moved  with  pity :  even  as  sometimes  nods 


*  *"  At  Bender,  after  the  fatid  batUe  of  Pultawa,  Chariet 
tATO  a  |»roof  of  that  unreaflonable  obstinacy  which  occ»- 
■lODed  all  his  misfortunes  in  Turkej.  When  adrised  to  write 
to  tlie  irand  yizier,  aooordiny  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks,  he 


The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind. 
Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

CVII. 
But  he  would  not  be  toJben,  and  replied 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Chnstians  down  on  everv  side. 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender.* 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied ; 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tender. 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 

CVIII. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 
Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseologv 

In  begging  him,  for  Grod's  sake,  just  to  show 
So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 

For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe- 
He  hew'd  away,  like  doctors  of  UieologT 

When  they  dispute  with  skeptics;  and  ^th  cuiaes 

Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nuzaes. 

CIX. 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson ;  whereupon  they  fell, 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oa)Ui, 
Upon  his  ansry  sultanship,  pell«mell, 

Ana  all  aroimd  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel. 

And  pour'd  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain. 

Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain 

ex. 

That  drinks  and  still  is  dry.    At  last  they  perish'd— 
His  second  son  was  levell'd  by  a  shot ; 

His  third  was  sabred ;  and  the  fourth,  most  cherish'd 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 

The  fifth,  who,  by  a  Clmstian  mother  nourish'd. 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not. 

Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom, 

To  save  a  sire  who  olush'd  thaf  he  begot  him* 

CXI. 

The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a  scomer  of  the  Nazarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick'd  out  for  a  martyr, 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green, 
Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  wont  take 
quarter 

On  earth,  in  Paradise ;  and  when  once  se^i, 
Those  houzis,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures. 
Do  just  whate'er  they  please,  by  dint  of  features. 

CXII. 

And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  khan 
In  heaven  I  Know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 

And  that 's  the  cause  no  doubt  why,  if  we  scan 
A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderness, 

For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body. 

You  11    fina  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs 
bloody. 

CXIII. 

Your  houris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure 
In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men, 

Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  measure^ 
And  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dim  again, 

Or  dull  repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 
To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  then : 


said  it  was  beneath  his  dlffnitjr.   The  same  obstinaoj  plaoed 
him  necesaarily  at  variance  with  aU  the  ministers  of  th» 

Porte."— VOUEAIBB. 
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And  thus  your  houri  (it  may  be)  disputes 
Of  these  Imef  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CXIV. 

Thus  the  young  khan,  with  houris  in  his  sights 
Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young 
brides, 

But  bravely  rushM  on  his  first  heavenly  night. 
In  short,  howe'er  owr  better  faith  derides, 

These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight, 
As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  none  be- 
sides— 

Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 

And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

cxv. 

So  fully  fiash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes. 
That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  heart, 

He  shouted  ^^  Allah  I  ^'  and  saw  Paradise 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart, 

And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 
On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise,  dart  :— 

With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 

In  one  voluptuous  blaze,— and  then  he  died : 

CXVI. 

But  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  face. 

The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to  see 
Houris,  or  aught  except  his  fiorid  race, 

Who  grew  nke  cedars  round  him  gloriously— 
When  he  behdd  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  which  he  became  l&e  a  fellM  tree, 
Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 
A  glsmce  on  that  slain  son,  his  firat  and  last. 

CXVII. 

The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point, 
Stopped  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 

Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  not  *'  aroynt  I  '^ 
As  he  before  had  done.    He  did  not  heed 

Their  pause  nor  signs:  his  heart  was  out  of  joint. 
And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed, 

As  be  look'd  down  upon  his  children  gone. 

And  felt— though  done  with  life— he  was  alone. 

cxvni. 

But  t  was  a  transient  tremor :— with  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he  fiung. 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 
Against  the  lisht  wherein  she  dies :  he  clung 

Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring, 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  bad  pierced  his  young; 

And  throwing  back  a  dim  look  on  his  sons. 

In  one  wide  wound  pour'd  forth  his  soul  at  once. 

CXIX. 

^is  strange  enough— the  rough,  tough  soldiers, 
who 

Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through. 

And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 
Touch 'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew, 

Were  melted  for  a  moment ;  though  no  tear 
Flow'd   from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with 

strife, 
They  honor'd  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 


*  **  No  man  could  describe  the  horrors  which  ensued.  The 
ferocious  victors,  instead  of  beinff  struck  with  admiration  or 
respect  by  the  noble  defence  of  the  brave  srarrison,  were  so 
enraged  at  the  srreat  slaughter  of  their  fellows  which  had 
taken  place,  that  no  bounds  could  be  prescribed  to  the  excess 
of  their  fury.  All  order  and  command  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  at  an  end  during  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  night: 
the'officers  could  neither  restrain  the  slaughter,  nor  prevent 
the  general  plunder,  made  by  the  lawless  and  ferocious  sol- 
diers.  Thousands  of  the  Turks,  incapable  of  enduring  the 
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cxx. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  op  its  fire. 
Where  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  his  post; 

Some  twenty  times  ne  made  the  Buss  retire. 
And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host ; 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 

And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  bey 

To  answer  Ribas'  summons  to  give  way. 

CXXI. 

In  the  mean  time,cross4egg'd,withgreatsang4!nnd« 
Among  the  scorching  rums  he  sat  smoking 

Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet ;— Troy 
Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around ;— yet  looking 

With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem'd  to  annoy 
His  stem  philosophy ;  but  gently  stroking 

His  beard,  he  puff'a  his  pipe's  ambrosial  gales. 

As  if  he  had  tnree  lives,  as  well  as  tails. 

cxxn. 

The  town  was  taken— whether  he  might  yield 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  mattered  now : 

His  stubborn  valor  was  no  future  shield. 
Ismail 's  no  more  I    The  crescent's  silver  bow 

Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field. 
But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore :  the  glow 

Of  burning  streets,  like  mooimght  on  the  water. 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

CXXTII. 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excoaooa; 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man's  distresses; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad; 
All  that  d^es  the  worst  which  pen  expresses ; 

AU  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell— mere  mortals  who  their  power  abus^^ 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose.* 

CXXIV. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 
Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broks 
through 

Its  bloody  Dond,  and  saved,  perhaps,  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  i^^*  helpless  man  or  two— 

What 's  this  in  one  annihilated  city, 
Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grew  ? 

Ck>ckneys  of  London  I  Muscadins  of  Paris  I 

Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is. 

cxxv. 

Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a  Grazette 
Are  purchasea  by  all  agonies  and  crimes: 

Or  if  these  do  not  move  you,  dont  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after  times. 

Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  Debt, 
Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes. 

Bead  your  own  nearts  and  Ireland's  present  stoi^ 

Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Wellesley's  gloiy.' 

CXXVI. 

But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation, 
Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 

A  subject  of  sublimest  exultation — 
Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing  I 


sight  of  the  horrid  soenes  of  destruction  in  which  aU  tuit 
was  dear  to  them  was  inyolved,  rushed  desperately  upon  the 
bayonets  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  shorten  their  nUsery; 
while  those  who  could  reach  the  Danube  threw  themselTOi 
headlong  into  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  streets  and  pas- 
sages were  so  choked  by  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  bodies 
which  lay  in  them,  as  considerably  to  Impede  the  progresi 
of  the  victors  in  their  eager  search  for  plunder."~l>B.  Lac* 
BBNOE,  in  Awiu  BeO'  for  179L 
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Howe'er  the  mighty  locust,  Desolation, 

Strip  vour  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling, 
Gaunt  lamine  never  shijl  approach  the  throne- 
Though  Ireland  starve,  great  G^rge  weighs  twen- 
ty stone. 

CXXVII. 

But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 
There  was  an  end  of  Ismail—hapless  town  I 

Far  flash 'd  her  burning  towers  o'er  Danube's 
stream, 
And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 

The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 
Rose  still ;  but  fainter  were  the  thunders  nrown : 

Of  forty  thousand  who  had  manned  the  walT, 

Some  hundreds  breathed— the  rest  were  silent  all  I  * 

cxxvin. 

In  one  thin^  ne'ertheless  t  is  fit  to  praise 
The  Bussian  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A  virtue  much  in  uishion  nowadays. 
And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration : 

The  topic 's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase- 
Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 

In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual. 

Had  made  them  chaste ;— they  ravish'd  very  little* 

CXXIX. 

Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 
Might  here  and  tnere  occur  some  violation 

In  the  other  line ;— but  not  to  such  excess 
As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 

Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess, 
Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration; 

But  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score, 

Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

cxxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen'd  in  the  disiJL^ 

Which  show'd  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste- 
Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  from  foes,— oesides  such  things 
from  haste 
Occur,  though  rarelv,  when  there  is  a  spark 

Of  light  to  save  the  venerable  chaste : 
Bat  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years, 
Were  all  deflower'd  by  different  grenadiers. 

CXXXI. 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great ; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  fell  the  inconvenient  state 

Of  ^'  single  blessedness,"  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  £Eite, 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

cxxxn. 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 
Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 

(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 
"  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  l^gin  I " 

But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged. 
There  was  smaU  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 

But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 

In  darkness— I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

cxxxni. 

Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror— a  match 
For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade. 


*  "  AmoDff  those  who  fell  were  a  number  of  the  bravest, 
most  experienced,  and  renowned  commanders  In  the  Turkish 
armies.  Six  or  seven  Tartar  princes  of  the  illustrious  line  of 
C^herai  likewise  perished  with  the  rest.  A  few  hundreds  of 
prisoners  were  preserved,  to  serve  as  melancholy  recorders 
And  witnesses  of  the  destruction  which  they  had  beheld.  In 


While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like 
thatch 

Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  allay 'd, 
With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch ; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said  :— 
"  Glory  to  Qod  and  to  the  Empress  I  "  (Powers 
Eternal !  such  names  mingled !)  '*  Ismau  's  ours." 

CXXXIV. 

Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words. 
Since ''  Men^,  Men^,  Tekel,"  and  "  Upharsin ," 

Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 
Heaven  help  me  I  I  'm  but  little  of  a  parson : 

What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord's, 
Severe,  sublime ;  the  prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 

The  f^te  of  nations  ;~but  this  Buss  so  witty 

Could  rhjrme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city. 

cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it, 
Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groans, 

Which  few  wlil  sing.  I  trust,  but  none  forget  it,— 
For  I  will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 

To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.    Never  let  it 
Be  saia  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones ; — 

But  ye— our  children's  children  I  think  how  we 

Show'd  what  things  were  before  the  world  was  free ! 

CXXXVI. 
That  hour  is  not  for  us^  but  t  is  for  you : 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  nullennium. 
You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  true 
As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  would  pen  you 
'em: 
But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too  I— 
Yet  if  perchance  remember'd,  still  disdain  you 
'em 
More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore. 
Who  painted  their  hare  limbs,  out  not  with  gore. 

cxxxvn. 

And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones, 
And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 

As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  manunoth's  bones. 
And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things  could 

OUvy 

Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones, 
The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity— 
Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid, 
As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 

cxxxvm. 

Beaderl  I  have  kept  my  word,— at  least  so  far 
As  the  first  canto  promised.    You  have  now 

Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war,— 
All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow. 

And  eptc,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar ; 
For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bow 

Than  my  forerunners.    Carelessly  I  sing, 

But  Phoebus  lends  me  now  and  then  a  string, 

CXXXTX. 

With  which  I  still  can  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle. 

What  further  hath  befallen  or  may  bel^ 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I  by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all: 
But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle. 

Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail's  stubborn  wall. 
While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  despatch. 
For  which  all  Petersburg  is  on  the  watch. 


consequence  of  an  accurate  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  an  Otto- 
man commander  of  rank,  it  appears  Uiat  the  whole  number 
of  Turks  who  perished  in  the  slaughter  of  Ismail  amounted 
to  thirty-eiffht  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen."— Db. 
Laurbhgb. 
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GXL. 

This  special  honor  was  conferred,  because 
He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity— 

Which  kwt  men  like,  when  they  have  time  to  pause 
From  their  ferocities  produ(>dd  by  vanity. 

His  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  applause 
For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  insanity 

Of  carnage,— and  I  think  he  was  more  glad  in  her 

Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  Saint  Yliulimir. 

CXLI. 

The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 
For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  nelpless ;  all 

Her  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector, 
Had  perished  in  the  fleld  or  by  the  wall : 

Her  very  place  of  birth  was  but  a  spectre 
Of  what  it  bad  been ;  there  the  Mueuin's  call 

To  prayer  was  heard  no  more  I--and  Juan  wept, 

Ana  nukLe  a  vow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept. 


CANTO  THE  NINTH. 


I. 

Oh,  Wellington !  (or  *'  Yillainton  ''—for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllaUesboth  ways ; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name. 
But  punn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phras^^ 

Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same,) 
You  have  obtain'd  great  pensions  and  much 
praise: 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay. 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  "  Nay  I"  * 

n. 

I  dont  thhik  that  you  used  Kinnaird  quite  weU 
In  Marin^fs  affair— in  fact,  t  was  shabby, 

And  like  some  other  things  wont  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  t  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 
Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some  tabby ; 

But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  zero. 

In  fact  your  grace  is  still  but  a  yotmof  ktro. 

III. 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much, 
Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more : 

You  have  repaired  Legitimacy's  crutch, 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better). 

IV. 

You  are  ^^  the  best  of  cut-throats :"— do  not  start; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  misai^lied: — 
War  's  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slittinig  art. 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part. 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  de- 
cide, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who. 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain'd  by  Waterloo  ? 

V. 

I  am  no  flatterer— you  've  supp'd  full  of  flattery : 
They  say  you  like  it  too— 't  is  no  great  wonder. 
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He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery. 
At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder ; 

And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 
Mav  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blander, 

Caird  ^*  Saviour  of  the  Nations  "—not  yet  saved. 

And  '•''  Europe's  Liberator  "~^ill  enslaved. 

VI. 

I  've  done.    Now  go  and  dine  from  off  the  {date 
Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Bradls, 

And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 
A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals : 

He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late, 
Some  hunffer,.too,  they  say  the  pec^le  feels: — 

There  is  no  aoubt  that  you  deserve  your  ratioa, 

But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

vn. 

I  dont  mean  to  reflect— a  man  so  great  as 
You,  my  lord  duke !  is  far  above  reflectioii : 

The  high  uoman  fashion,  too,  of  Cincinnatos, 
With  modem  history  has  but  small  connectioii : 

Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes. 
You  need  not  take  them  under  your  directioa; 

And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabin^  farm 

Is  rather  dear  I— I  'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

vin. 

Great  men  have  always  scom'd  great  reoompenaeB: 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebw,  and  died, 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses: 
Georse  Washington  had  thanks,  and  nought  be> 
SKie, 

Except  the  all-cloudless  f lory  (which  few  men^  is) 
To  free  his  countiy :  Pitt  too  had  his  pride. 

And  as  a  high-soul'd  minister  of  state  is 

Benown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis. 

IX. 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 
Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  mate : 

You  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 
Of  tyrants,  and  been  blest  tnm  sh<ne  to  ahixe: 

And  tioio— what  it  your  fkune?    Shall  the  Muse 
tune  it  ye  ? 
ITouH- that  the  rabble's  first  vain  shouts  are  o'er? 

Go  I  hear  it  in  your  fiunish'd  country's  cries ! 

Behold  the  world  I  and  curse  your  victoriea  I 

X. 

As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats. 
To  you  the  unflattering  Muse  ^igns  to  inscribe 

Truths,  that  you  will  ncA  read  in  the  Gazettes. 
But  which  a  is  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 

Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore,  and  debts, 
Must  be  recited— «uid  without  a  luibe. 

You  d4d  great  things :  but  not  being  great  in  mind. 

Have  left  undone  the  orreotest— and  mankind. 

XI. 

Death  laughs— Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 

With  wnich  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 
Which  still  dsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter 
spring- 
Death  liaugbs  at  all  you  weep  for :— look  upon 

This  hourly  dread  of  all  I  whose  threatened  sting 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 
Mark  I  how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath! 


MarkI  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  arel 
And  yet  was  what  you  are ;  from  ear  to  ear 

It  laughs  not— there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 
So  calVd :  the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  Aeor, 

But  still  he  smiles ;  and  whether  near  or  far. 
He  strips  from  man  that  mantle  (far  more  desr 


[;aitto  iz. 
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Than  eren  the  tailor's),  his  incarnate  skin, 
Wliite,  black,  or  copper— the  dead  bones  will  f^rin. 

xni. 

And  thus  Death  laughs,— it  is  sad  merriment, 
But  still  it  i9  so :  and  with  such  example 

Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  content 
WiUi  his  superior,  in  a  smile  to  trample 

Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  ample 

Than  the  eternal  deluse,  which  devours 

Suns  as  rays— worlds  flke  atoms— years  like  hours  f 

XIV. 
^^  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  that  is  the  question,'^ 

Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  fashion. 
[  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephestion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  aJbttract  ftmie  much  passion ; 
But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  d&estion 

Than  Buonaparte's  cancer :— could  I  cuish  on 
Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 
Without  a  stomach— what  were  a  good  name  ? 


"  O  dura  ilia  messorum  I "— "  Oh, 
Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers  I "    I  translate 

For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  Indigestion  is— that  inward  fate 

Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver  flow. 
A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate  : 

Let  this  one  toil  for  bread— t^iat  rack  for  rent, 

He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  contttit. 

XVI. 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  "—Ere  I  decide, 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  being. 
'TIS  true  we  speculate  both  tsi  and  wide. 

And  deem,  because  we  «ee,  we  are  alV-sieing: 
For  my  part,  I  '11  enlist  on  neither  side, 

Until  I  see  both  sides  for  once  affreeing. 
For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death. 
Rather  than  life  a  mere  affair  of  breath. 

xvn. 

'*  Que  scais^e  ?  "  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians : 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain. 

Was  one  of  their  most  favorite  positions. 
There 's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that 's  plain 

As  any  of  Mortality's  conditions ; 
So  little  do  we  know  what  we  're  about  in 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itaeie  be  doubting. 

xvni. 

It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  fioat. 
Like  I^rrho,*  on  a  sea  of  speculation ; 

But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat  ? 
Your  wise  men  dont  know  much  of  navigation ; 

And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 
Is  apt  to  tire ;  a  calm  and  shallow  station 

Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down  and 
gathers 

Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  bathers. 

XIX. 

"  But  heaven,"  as  Cassio  says,  "  is  above  all  t— 
No  more  of  this,  then,  let  us  pray  I "    We  have 

Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  slip  and  Adam's  fall, 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave. 

Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.  ^^  The  sparrow's  fall 
Is  special  providence,"  though  how  it  gave 

*  "^Pyrrho,  the  phlloaopher  of  EUs,  wm  In  continual  sus- 
PCQ*eof  judflrment:  he  doubted  of  eveiythlnff ;  never  made 
sny  conclusion ;  and  wben  be  had  carefully  examined  a  sub- 
^^  and  investigated  all  its  points,  he  concluded  by  sdU 
donbttnir  of  its  evidence.**— Aul.  Gm*. 
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Offence,  we  know  not :  probably  it  perch'd 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search'd. 


Oh,  ye  immortal  gods  I  what  is  theogony  ? 

Oh,  thou,  too,  mortal  man !  what  is  philanthropy  ? 
Oh,  world  I  which  was  and  is,  what  Is  cosmogony  ? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthr^y; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean ;  Zyiban- 
ihropyl 
I  comprehend,  for  without  transformation 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 


But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind. 
Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 

Done  anything  exceedinglv  uiikind,— 
And  (uiougn  I  could  not  now  and  then  forbear 

Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 
Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare,^- 

Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  r    Because 

They  haU  me,  n/oi  J  tAem ;— and  here  we  11  pause. 

xxn. 

'T  is  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem,— 
For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good, 

Not  only  in  the  bodv  but  the  proem. 
However  little  both  are  understood 

Just  now.— but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will  show  'em 
Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude : 

And  till  she  doth,  I  fain  must  be  content 

To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment* 

xxm. 

Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  kind  reader !  yours) 
Was  left  upon  his  wav  to  the  chief  city 

Of  the  immortal  Peter%  polish'd  boors, 
Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than 
witty. 

I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 
Much  flattery— even  Voltaire's,  and  that 's  a  pity. 

For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 

ifot  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that. 

XXIV. 

And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and— should 
My  chance  so  happen— deeds),  with  all  who  war 

With  Thought ;— and  of  Thought's  foes  by  tsx  most 
rude, 
Tsnrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 

I  know  not  who  may  conquer :  if  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 

To  this  mv  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 

Of  eveiy  despotism  in  every  nation. 


It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people : 
Without  me,  there  are  demagogues  enough, 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple. 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuff. 

Whether  thev  may  sow  skepticism  to  reap  hell, 
As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rougn, 

I  do  not  know ;— I  wish  men  to  be  free 

As  much  from  mobs  as  kings— from  you  as  me. 


The  conseauence  is,  being  of  no  partv, 
I  shall  offend  all  parties :— never  mind  I 

Mywords,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 


t  See  OtheUo. 

t^A,  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  quaUtlss  of 
wUd  beafts.'*-T0DD. 
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He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art:  he 

Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind, 
May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 
Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

xxvn. 

That '«  an  appropriate  simile,  thai  jackal ; — 
I  Ve  heard  them  in  the  Epnesian  ruins  howl 

By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  aU, 
Power's  base  purveyors,  who  tor  pickings  prowl. 

And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  all. 
However,  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul 

(As  being  the  brave  lions'  keen  providers) 

Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

xxvin. 

Raise  but  an  arm  I  t  will  brush  their  web  away. 
And  without  thai^  their  poison  and  their  claws 

Are  useless.    Mind,  good  people  I  what  I  say— 
(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause  I 

The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 
Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause: 

None,  save  the  Spanish  flv  and  Attic  bee. 

As  yet  are  strongly  stingmg  to  be  free. 


Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter, 
Was  left  upon  his  wav  with  the  despatch. 

Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water ; 
And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 

O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 
Fair  Catherine's  pastime— who  look'd  on  the 
match 

Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks, 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a  kihitka  he  roU'd  on 
(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs, 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole 
bone). 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings. 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done— 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXI. 

At  every  jolt— and  they  were  many— ©till 
He  tum'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  it  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  less  lU 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 

To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature's  skill. 
Who  IS  no  pavior,  nor  admits  a  barge 

On  ker  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land, 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

xxxn. 

At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 

"  Gentlemen  farmers"— a  race  worn  out  quite. 
Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all. 

And  **  gentlemen  "  are  in  a  piteous  plight, 
And  ^'  fanners  "  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall : 

She  fell  with  Buonaparte— What  strange  thoughts 

Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fsdl  with  oats  I 

XXXIII. 

But  Juan  tum'd  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter— what  a 
trophy ! 

Oh !  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 
With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy. 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild, 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 
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To  soothe  his  woes  withal;  was  slain,  the  sinner! 
Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner;*^ — 

XXXIV. 

Oh,yeI  or  we!  orhel  or  she!  reflect. 
That  om/t  life  saved,  especiallv  if  young 

Orpretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 
Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprang 

From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  dedrd 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung : 

Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 

Tour  neart  joins  chorus.  Fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous! 

X  e  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes ! 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers,  illumine 
usi 

Whether  you  're  paid  by  government  In  bribes. 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  na— 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  "  courtier's  kibes  " 
With  clownish  heel,  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation  ;— 

XXXVI. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors!—"  Apropos  des  bottes," — 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  sav. 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  saffes'  lots; — 
'T  was  something  calcmated  to  allay 

All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 
CeTt€8  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away. 

And  that 's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice, 

Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

xxxvn. 

But  let  it  go :— it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  "  a  former  world,'' 

When  this  world  shall  be/omi^r,  underground. 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curl'd, 

Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  tum'd  inside  out,  or  drown -d. 
Like  all  the  worlds  oefore,  which  have  been  hnri'd 

First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to  chaos. 

The  superstratum  which  wilToverlay  us. 

xxxvin. 

So  Cuvler  says:— and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mvstic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroy 'd  and  left  in  airy  doubt ; 
Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 

Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  m  height,  not  to  say  mxUs^ 
And  manmioths,  and  your  winged  crocodiles. 

XXXIX. 

Think  if  then  G^rge  the  Fourth  should  be  dug  op! 

How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new  East 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least : 
Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup. 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 
In  size,  from  overworking  the  material — 
Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  Earth's  burial) 

XL. 

How  will— to  these  young  people,  just  thrust  out 
From  some  fresh  Faracuse,  and  set  to  plough. 

And 

And 


om  some  iresn  jraraoise,  ana  sei>  xo  pioago, 
dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about, 
id  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and 


sow. 


Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about. 
Especially  of  war  and  taxing,— how, 


*  He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  after  his  temper  bad  ben 
exasperated  by  his  extreme  oostivity  to  a  desree  of  inaanRT- 
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^  I  say,  wiU  these  great  relics,  when  they  see  'em, 
Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum  I 

XLI. 

.  But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 

*'  The  time  is  out  of  joint,"— and  so  am  I ; 
,  I  quite  forget  this  poem 's  merely  quizzical, 
\     And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dir. 
:  I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shaU  say,  and  this  I  call 
\,     Much  too  poetical:  men  should  know  why 

They  write,  and  for  what  end :  but,  note  or  text, 
^  I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next. 

XLn. 

-  So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating. 

Now  pondering : — ^it  is  time  we  should  narrate. 
^  I  left  Don  Juan  with  his  horses  baiting — 

Now  we  11  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 
:  I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we  've  so  many  tours  of  late : 
Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburg ;  suppose 
I  That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows ; 

XLHI. 

Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform ; 
^     A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plume, 

Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver'd  in  a  storm, 
^     Over  a  cock'd  hat  in  a  crowded  room, 
'  And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  cairngorm,* 

Of  yellow  casimire  we  may  presume, 
,  White  stockings  drawn  uncurdled  as  new  milk 
;  O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk ; 

XLIV. 

Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand. 

Made  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army  tailor— 
That  great  encnanter,  at  whose  rod's  command 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature's  self  turns 
paler, 
^  Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  work  more  grand 

(When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like  a  jailer) — 
>  Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar  I    He 
i  Seems  Love  tum'd  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  I 

XLV. 

His  bandage  slipp'd  down  into  a  cravat ; 
t      His  wings  subdued  to  epaulettes ;  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 
His  side  as  a  small-sword,  but  sharp  as  ever ; 
;  His  bow  converted  into  a  cock'd  hat ; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid) 
,  If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVI. 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whis^ier'd,  and 
The    empress    smiled:    the    reigning    favorite 
frown'd— 

I  Quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
Just  then ;  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found, 

Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd : 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 

AU  fit  to  make  a  Patagonian  jealous. 

XLVII. 

Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim, 
Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  yet  ne'ertheless 

There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb, 
And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  express, 

*  A  yeUow-colored  crystal,  denominated  from  a  hiU  in  In- 
▼erneas-ahlre,  where  it  is  found. 

t  He  was  the  grrande  passion  of  the  grande  Catherine.  See 
her  Lives  under  the  head  of  **  Lanskoi."— ^'  Lanskoi  was  a 
youth  of  as  fine  and  interesting  a  figure  as  the  Imagination 
<»n  paint.    Of  aU  Catherine's  favorites,  he  was  the  man 


That  though  he  look'd  like  one  of  the  seraphim. 
There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit's  oress. 
Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy. 
And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi.f 

XLVin. 

No  wonder  then  that  Yermoloff,  or  Momonoff, 

Or  Scherbatoft,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on^  might  dread  her  majesty  liad  not  room  enough 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enough 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station, 
Then  held  that ''  high  offic&l  situation." 

XLIX. 

Oh,  gentle  ladies  I  should  you  seek  to  know 
The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase. 

Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquess  i  show 
His  parts  of  speech;  and  in  the  strange  dic^lays 

Of  that  odd  strmg[  of  words,  all  in  a  row. 
Which  none  divme,  and  every  one  obeys. 

Perhaps  you  may  pick  out  some  queerno  meaning, 

Of  that  weak  woitiy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 

L. 

I  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 
That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 

That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doubt, 
Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day— 

That  monstrous  hieroglyphic— that  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereagh  I 

And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate. 

But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 

LI. 

An  English  lady  fisk'd  of  an  Italian, 
What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 

Of  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a  value  on, 
Which  hovers  oft  aoout  some  married  beauties. 

Called  "  Cavalier  servente : "  a  Pvgmalion 
Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas  I  too  true 't  is) 

Beneath  his  art.    The  dame,  press'd  to  disclose 
them. 

Said— '*  Lady}  I  beseech  you  to  sut^ose  thaaJ*'^ 

LII. 

And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition. 

And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation, 
Of  the  imperial  favorite's  condition. 

'T  was  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 
In  foct,  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  suspicion 

Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station. 
No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shoul- 
ders. 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

Lin. 
Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy. 

And  had  retain'd  his  boyish  look  beyond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy. 

With  beards  and  whiskers,  and  the  like,  the  fond 
Parisian  aspect,  which  upset  old  Troy 

And  founded  i)octors'  Commons :— I  have  conn'd 
The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  checker 'd. 
Calls  Bion's  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 
And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things  (save  her  lord, 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place),  and  pass'd  for  much. 


whom  she  loved  the  most.  Laiiskoi*s  fortune  was  estimated 
at  three  miUlon  rubles.  He  bequeathed  it  to  the  empress, 
who  returned  it  to  the  sisters  of  that  favorite,  reserving  onlj 
to  herself  the  rifirht  of  purohasinflr  the  pictures,  medals,  and 
Ubrary."— TooK«. 
t  Tliis  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that  person. 
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Admirinff  those  (by  daintr  dames  abhorred) 
Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 

Of  sentiment ;  and  he  die  most  adored 
Was  the  liunented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 

A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear, 

And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 

Oh, thou  "teterrima causa " of  aU "belli '^— 
Thou  gate  of  life  and  death— thou  nondescript  I 

Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance,— well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipt 

In  thy  perenniaffoimtain  -.—how  man  /eH  I 
Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her  btanohes 
stript 

Of  her  first  fruit ;  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 

fifinoe,  Hum  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVI. 

8ome  can  thee  "  the  worst  cause  of  war,'*  but  I 
Maintain  thou  art  the  best:  for  after  all. 

From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and  why 
To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a  wall. 

Or  waste  a  world?  since  no  one  can  deny 
Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 

With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 

Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  usbIi  dry  landl 

LVn. 

Catherine,  who  was  the  gnmd  epitome 
Of  that  great  cause  or  war,  or  peace,  or  what 

You  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  whidi  be. 
86  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that)— 

Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 
The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 

Victory ;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 

With  his  despatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seaL 

LVin. 

Then  recoUectinir  the  whole  empress,  nor 
Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (which  composed 

At  1»E^  three  parts  of  thhi  great  whole),  she  tore 
The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 

The  court,  that  watchM  each  look  her  visage  wore. 
Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 

Fair  weather  for  the  day.    Though  rather  spa- 
cious. 

Her  fkce  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,HKnitli  gracious.* 

LIX. 

Great  Joy  was  hers,  or  rather  Joys:  the  first 
Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  dain. 

Glory  and  triumpn  o'er  her  aspect  burst, 
As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 

These  quench 'd  a  moment  her  ambition's  thbst— 
So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain : 

In  vain !— As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands, 

Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands  I 

LX. 

Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who 
threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull 

The  whole  Gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  fdew.f 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 

*  **  Oatherine  had  been  handsome  in  her  youfh,  and  die 
preserved  a  graeef ulneas  and  majesty  to  the  last  period  of  her 
life.  She  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  but  weU  proportioned ; 
and  as  she  carried  her  head  very  hifrh,  she  appeared  rather 
tall.  She  had  an  open  front,  an  aquiline  nose,  an  acrreeable 
mouth,  and  her  ohin,  thouirh  lonflr«  was  not  misshapen.  Her 
hair  was  auburn,  her  eyebrows  black  and  rather  thick,  and 
her  blue  eyes  had  a  gentleness  which  was  often  affected,  but 
oftener  still  a  mixture  of  pride.  Her  pbysioflrnomy  was  not 
deficient  in  expression ;  but  this  expression  never  discovered 
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Our  veins,  when  IMngs  caU'd  soverdgns 

best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  Jest. 

LXI. 

The  two  first  ftolinss  ran  their  course  complete. 
And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her  moatii : 

The  whole  court  look'd  immediatdy  most  sweet. 
Like  flowers  well  water'd  after  a  long  droath  :— 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 
Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  vouth 

Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  despatch. 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 

Lxn. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent. 
When  torotAr-while  plaoMd,  she  was  as  fine  a  flffiB« 

As  lAose  who  like  things  rosy,  rine,  and  suecofent, 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigor. 

She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  yon  lent 
With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigor 

To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 

At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount. 

LXIU. 

With  her  the  latter,  though  at  thnes  convenient, 

Was  not  80  necessary;  lor  they  tell 
That  she  was  handsome,  and  tnough  fieroe  looked 
lenient. 

And  always  used  her  favorites  too  wdL 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye  wait. 

Your  '*  mrtune  "  was  in  a  iaXr  way  **  to  swell 
A  man "  (as  Giles  says) ;  for  though  she  would 

widow  all 
Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individual. 

LXIV. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man !  and  wliat  a  stranger 
Is  woman !    What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head. 

And  what  a  whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  danger 
Isalltherestalx>ut  herl    Whether  wed. 

Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 
Mind  like  the  wind :  whatever  she  has  said 

Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she  11  say  or  do ; — 

The  oldest  tmng  on  record,  and  yet  newl 

LXV. 

Oh.  Catherine  I  ffor  of  all  interieetions, 
To  thee  both  ok  I  and  ah  I  befeng  of  right 

In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  ccnmcOTlona 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  Jostle  in  their  flight! 

Just  now  ycfwrs  were  cut  out  in  different  aectiom: 
First  Ismail's  capture  caught  your  fancy  quite; 

Next  of  new  knights,  the  fresh  and  glorious  batcfa: 

And  ihirdXy  he  who  brought  you  the  despatch  I 

LXVI. 

Shakspeare  talks  of  *'  the  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill :  ^ 

And  some  such  visions  cross'd  her  majesty. 
While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  siilL 

'T  is  verv  true  the  hill  seem'd  rather  hijrh, 
F(M'  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up;  but  skiu 

Smooth 'd  even  the  Simplon'i  ste^,  and  by  God"* 
blessing, 

With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  *'  heaven-kiss> 
ing." 

what  was  passing  in  the  soul  of  Oatherine,  or  rather  it  senvd 
her  the  better  to  disffoise  it.**— Tooks. 

t  **  Suwarrow  is  as  sincrular  for  the  hvevlty  of  hla  alarto  « 
for  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests.  On  the  taking  of  Too^ 
ton  Aaya,  in  Bulgaria,  he  actually  wrote  no  more  to  tiie  < 
press  than  two  lines  of  Russ  poetry  :— 
*81awo  Bogon,  Slawo  bowam, 

Olory  to  Ood,  glory  to  you, 

Tourtourkajra  aviala,  ia  tarn, 

Tourtourkaya  Is  taken,  here  am  L'  **— T00K& 
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Lxvn. 

Her  majesty  lookM  down,  the  joath  look'd  up^ 
And  so  they  fell  in  love ;— «he  with  his  f ace. 

His  Rrace,  his  God-knows-what :  for  Cupid's  cop 
With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A  quintessential  laudanum  or  '*  black  drop," 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the 
base 

Expedient  of  full  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  tears)  dry. 

LXVni. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love, 
Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion. 

Self-love — ^which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 
Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  fa&ion. 

Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  '*  deigns  to  prove '' 
(T  is  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing,  tnoagh  a 
rash  one, 

For  one  especial  person  out  of  many — 

Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 


Besides,  he  was  of  that  delighted  age 
WhicD  makes  all  female  ages  equal— when 

We  don't  much  care  with  wnom  we  may  engage, 
As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 

So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 
In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then. 

To  make  a  twilight  in,  just  as  Sol's  heat  is 

Quench 'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXX. 

And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Cathe- 
rine), 

Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 
Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering, 

Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king. 
Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 

A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring — 
Which,  being  the  damn'dest  part  of  matrimony, 
Seem'd  ti^dng  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 

And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes  or  gray*— 

(The  last,  if  they  nave  soul,  are  quite  as  good. 
Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 

Napoleon's,  Mary's  (queen  of  Scotland),  should 
I^nd  to  that  color  a  transcendent  ray ; 

And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue, 

Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue)— 

LXXn. 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 
Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescenuon. 

Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bi^^r 
(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension), 

Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigor. 
With  other  extraa^  which  we  need  not  men- 
tion,— 

All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 

Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  that 's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity, 

Selfish  in  its  b€i:inning  as  its  end. 
Except  where 't  is  a  mere  insanitv. 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity. 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend ; 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  universe. 

LXXIV. 
Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 
Of  Qod,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 


Of  ftuthf  ul  pairs— (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove. 
That  good  old  steamboat  which  ke^)s  veises 
moving 
'Gainst  reason— Beason  ne'er  was  hand-and-glove 
With  rhyme,  but  always  leant  less  to  improving 
The  sound  than  sense)— besides  all  these  pretences 
To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  woids  name 
senses: 

LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our  bodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 

Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a  goddess. 
For  such  all  women  are  at  first  no  doubt. 

How  beautiful  that  moment  I  and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 

Of  our  sensations  I    what  a  curious  way 

The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay  I 

LXXVI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical, 
To  end  or  to  begin  with ;  the  next  grand 

Is  that  which  may  be  christ^i'd  love  canonical^ 
Because  the  cl^gy  take  the  thing  in  hand ; 

The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chronide 
As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land. 

Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 

Add  what  may  be  call'd  mofiriagt  in  disguise 

LXXVII. 

Wen,  we  wont  analyze— our  story  must 
TeU  for  itadf :  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flatter'd  by  her  love,  or  lust ; — 
I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written. 

And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust. 
That  he  who  names  cnt^  both  perchance  may  hit 
on: 

But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empress 

Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

Lxxvni. 

The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper. 
And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  earsi 

The  elder  ladies'  wrinkles  curl'd  much  crisper 
As  they  beheld ;  the  younger  cast  some  leeis 

On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  Usper 
Smiled  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er;  but  tears 

Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 

Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXTX. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 
Inquired.  Who  was  this  very  new  young  man. 

Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours  ? 
Which  is  full  soon  (though  life  is  but  a  span). 

Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  rubles  rain,  as  test  as  specie  can. 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 

of  several  ribbons,  and  some  thousand  peasants.* 


Catherine  was  generous,— all  such  ladies  are : 
Love— that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 

The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far. 
Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small,— 

Love— (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war. 
And  was  not  the  best  wife,  unless  we  call 

Such  Clytemnestra,  though  perhaps  t  is  better 

That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter)-^ 

LXXXI. 

Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover's  fortune. 
Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  Elizabeth, 

Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  importune. 
If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith 

*  A  RuflBian  eftete  is  alwmji  y»lued  bj  the  numlMr  of  tk» 
■layasaponit. 
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The  truth ;  and  though  grief  her  old  age  might 
shorten, 
Because  she  put  a  fovorite  to  death. 
Her  vile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation. 
And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXII. 

But  when  the  lev6e  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations' 

Ambassadors  began  as  t  were  to  hustle 
Bound  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 

Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

Lxxxm. 

Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A  general  oblect  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a  very  graceful  bow, 

As  if  bom  for  the  ministerial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrassed  brow 

Nature  had  written  *^  gentleman."    He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose ;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIV. 

An  order  from  her  mi^esty  consigned 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  office :  all  the  world  look'd  kind 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare, 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mhid), 
As  also  did  Miss  Protasoff  then  there. 

Named  from  her  mystic  office  ^^  I'Eprouveuse," 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 

With  her  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired,— €uid  so  will  I,  until 
MyP€«:asus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a  *'  heaven-kissing  hill," 
So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round. 

And  aU  my  ftmcies  whirling  like  a  mill ; 
Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain, 
To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


€ANTO  THE  TENTH. 


I. 

When  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation^ 

'T  is  said  (for  I  '11  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation)— 

A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  tum'd  round 
In  a  most  natural  whirl,  called  ^^  gravitation ; " 

And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  comd  grapple, 

Since  Adam,  with  a  fall,  or  with  an  apple. 

II. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose, 
If  this  be  true ;  for  we  must  deem  the  mode 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose 
Through  the  then  unpaved  stars  the  turnpike 
road, 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes : 
For  ever  since  immortal  man  hath  glow'd 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 

Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 
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And  whereforo  this  exordium  ?— Why,  just  now. 
In  taking  up  this  paltrv  sheet  of  paper. 

My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow. 
And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper: 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know. 
To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapor. 

Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 

I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  sail'd,  and  sail ;  but  for 
The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim ; 

But  at  the  least  I  have  shunnxl  the  common  ahoie, 
And  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 

The  ocean  of  eternity:  the  roar 
Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim. 

But  sttZI  sea-worthy  skifP ;  and  she  may  float 

Whero  ships  have  founder'd,  as  doth  many  a  boat. 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  lHoom 
Of  fovoritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  hluah ; — 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Muses  to  presume 
(For  I  have  moro  than  one  Muse  at  a  push) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 
It  is  enough  that  Fortune  found  him  flush 

Of  youth,  and  vigor,  beauty,  and  those  things 

Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyment's  wings. 

VI. 

But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their  nest. 

''  Oh  I "  saith  the  Psahnist, ''  that  I  had  a  dove's 
Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  I " 

And  who  that  recollects  young  years  and  loves,— 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  breast. 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves 
Beyond  its  dimm'd  eye's  sphere,--Dut  would  much 

rather 
Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  gnmdfather  ? 

vn. 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows')  shrink, 
Like  Amo  in  the  summer,  to  a  shallow, 

So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink. 
Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yellow  I 

Such  difference  doth  a  few  months  make.    You  'd 
think 
Grief  a  rich  fleld  which  never  would  lie  fallow; 

No  moro  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change  their  boys, 

Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 

vni. 

But  coughs  wUl  come  when  sighs  depart— and  now 

And  then  beforo  sighs  cease ;  for  oft  the  one 
Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 

Is  ruffl^  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 
Of  life  reach'd  ten  o'clock :  and  while  a  glow 

Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 
O'erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for 

clay, 
Thousands   blaze,  love,  hope,  die,— how  happy 
they  I— 

IX. 

But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  gloiy 
As  may  be  won  by  favor  of  the  moon, 

Or  ladies'  fancies— rather  transitory 
Perhaps ;  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary. 
Must  come?    Much  rather  should  he  court  the 

To  hoard  up  warmth  agahist  a  wintry  day. 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  moro  than  young : 
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The  former  know  what 's  what ;  while  new-fledged 
chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  suns 
In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  fancy  will  play  tri^) 
In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  Love 
sprung. 
Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years, 
I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

XI. 

And  why  ?  because  she  ^s  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  fair, 
Nor  flattering  to  ^*  their  temper  or  their  taste," 

As  my  friend  Jeffrey  writes  with  such  an  air : 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself ;— if  not,  I  must. 

XII. 

Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 

Should  so  continue— 't is  a  point  of  honor; 
And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 

For  a  return  to  hatred :  I  would  shun  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 
Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun 
her. 
Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes- 
Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

XIII. 

This  were  the  worst  desertion :— renegadoes, 
Even  shuffling  Southey,  that  incarnate  lie. 

Would  scarcelyjoin  agam  the  " reformadoes," * 
Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty ; 

And  honest  men  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 
Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 

Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  seize 

To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 
The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 

And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold. 
By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 

While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old. 
The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question, 

And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 

A  legal  broom 's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper. 
And  that 's  the  reason  he  himself 's  so  dirty; 

The  endless  soot  t  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt ;  he 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creei)er. 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty, 

In  all  their  habits ;— not  so  you^  I  own ; 

As  Csesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 

And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine^ 
Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  thines  below), 

Are  over:  Here 's  a  health  to  "Aula  Lang  Syne  I " 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Your  face— but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul. 


*  ^^Beformera,*'  or  rather  *'  Reformed.**  The  baron  Brad- 
wardlne  in  Waveriey  to  authority  for  the  word. 

♦  Query,  suit  f— Printer's  Devil. 

t  The  briff  of  Don,  near  the ''  auld  toun  "  of  Aberdeen,  with 
Hs  one  aroh,  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream  below,  to  in 
my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  stiU  remember,  though  perhaps 
I  may  misquote,  the  awful  proverb  whioh  made  me  pause  to 


xvn. 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  ^^Auld  Lanff  Syne  I " 
'T  is  not  address'd  to  you— the  more 's  the  pity 

For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 
With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud 
city. 

But  somehow— it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine, 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty. 

But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head, — 

XVIII. 

As  ^^ Auld  Lang  Syne  "  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and 
clear  streams. 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  brig's  black  xjoall^X 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dreamt^  clothed  in  their  own  pall. 
Like  Banquo's  offspring ; — floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine: 

I  care  not— t  i&a  glimpse  of  ^*Auld  Lang  Syne." 

XIX. 

And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit 
Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit. 
Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly. 

Tet  t  is  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit,  [early : 

They  cannot  quench  young  feeling^s  fresh  and 

I  *'^9oikch'd  not  kOl'd  "  the  Scotchman  m  my  blood, 

And  love  the  land  of  ^'  mountain  and  of  flood." 

XX. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal,— 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink, 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  t  is  very  puzzling  on  the  orink 
Of  what  is  call'd  eternity,  to  stare. 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there  ;— 

XXL 

Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish 'd  Russian— 
How  we  wont  mention,  why  we  need  not  say : 

Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way : 

But  his  lust  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 
Smooth'd  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honor :  gay 

Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 

Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

xxn. 

The  favor  of  the  empress  was  agreeable ; 

And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  little  hard, 
Toung  peoiue  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  rewaxd 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age's  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XXIIL 

About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 

Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated ; 
Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 

On  our  fresh  feelings,  out— as  being  participated 
With  all  kinds  oi  incorrigible  samples 


cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish  delight,  being  an 
only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side.  The  saying  as  reool* 
leoted  by  me  was  this,  but  I  have  never  heard  or  seen  it  «in^ 
I  was  nine  years  of  age  :— 

**  Brig  of  Balgounle,  McKfc  *s  your  vxi* ; 

Wi'  a  wife's  ae  wm,  and  a  mear*!  a^  1^^ 

DounyeshaUfa'I" 
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Of  frail  humanity— mugt  make  us  selfish, 
And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell-fish*. 

XXIV. 

This  we  pass  over.    We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  oetween 
'  Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas  I 

A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  not  old  queen. 

But  one  ^o  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter, 

And  wnnkles,  the  d— d  democrats,  wont  fiatter. 


And  Death,  the  sovereign's  sovereign,  though  the 
great 

Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levds, 
With  his  Agrarian  laws,*  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fighu,  and  roars,  and 
revels. 
To  one  small  srass-grown  patch  (which  must  amdt 

Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devils 
Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now,— 
Death 's  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 

XXVI. 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hurry 
Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss,  and 
glitter. 

In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  black  and  furrv^ 
Which  (though  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that 's  bitter) 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a  flurry. 
Through  all  the  '^purple  and  fine  linen,"  fitter 

For  Babylon's  than  Kussia's  royal  harlot— 

And  neutralize  her  outward  show  of  scarlet. 

XX  VU. 

And  this  same  state  we  wont  describe:  we  would 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection ; 

But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante's  ''obscure  wood," 
That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 

Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  rude 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  circum- 
spection 

Life's  suul  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  frontier 

Of  age,  ana  looking  back  to  youth,  give  wu  tear; — 

XXVIII. 

I  wont  de8cribe,^that  is,  if  I  can  help 
Description ;  and  I  won't  reflect,— that  is. 

If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which— as  a  whelp 
Clings  to  its  teat— sticks  to  me  through  the  abyss 

Of  this  odd  labyrinth ;  or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock ;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 

Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips :— but,  as  I  said, 

I  toont  philosophize,  and  wuL  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted, — 
A  thinff  which  happens  rarely :  this  he  owed 

Much  to  nis  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Vsdor ;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  show'd. 

Like  a  race-horse ;  much  to  each  dress  he  sported, 
Wliich  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  glow'd, 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun ;  but  most 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 

XXX. 

He  wrote  to  Spain ;— and  all  his  near  relations. 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 


*  TIberiui  Graootaus,  beinff  tribtrae  of  the  people,  demanded 
in  their  name  the  execution  of  the  A^rnu'ian  law ;  by  which 
aU  persona  poflseasinff  above  a  certain  number  of  acres  were 
to  be  deprived  of  the  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
citizens. 

t  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  *'fort7-hone  power'*  of  a 
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Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 
For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigrations ; 
And  eating  ices,  were  o'erheard  to  say, 

That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 

Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of  a  piece. 

XXXI. 

His  mother.  Donna  Inez,  finding,  too. 

That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his  banker. 
Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  f^w. 

He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a  handsome 
anchor,— 
Replied,  '^  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  throogfa 

Those  nleasures  after  -whieh  wild  youth  wflU 
hanker; 
As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  in  his  senses 
Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 

xxxn. 

*'*'  She  also  reoommmided  him  to  Grod, 
And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as  Mother; 

Wam'd  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks 
odd 
In  Catholic  eyes ;  but  told  him,  too,  to  smother 

OMtfoard  dislike,  which  dont  look  well  abroad ; 
Inform 'd  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 

Bom  in  a  second  wedlock;  and  above 

All,  praised  the  empress's  rmUemdl  love. 

xxxin. 

*^  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbatioa 
TJnto  an  empress,  who  iMreferr'd  voung  men 

Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 
And   climate,  stoi^'d  all  scandal   (now    and 
then);— 

At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation ; 
But  where  thermometers  sink  down  to  ten. 

Or  i^y^^  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 

Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the  river." 

XXXTV. 

Oh  for  ^  forty jparson  power  t  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  Hypocrisy  I    Oh  for  a  hymn 

Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 
Not  practice  I    Oh  for  trump  of  cherubim  I 

Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt, 
Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim« 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint. 

When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print. 

XXXY. 

She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least^  poor  soul. 
But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 

As  anybody  on  the  elected  roll. 
Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  day 

Heaven's  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll. 
Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 

His  knights  with,  lotting  others'  properties 

Into  some  sixty  tnousand  new  knights'  fees. 

XXXVI. 

I  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 
Emeis,  Badulphus,— eight-and-forty  manors 

(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 
Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy's  banners : 

And  though  I  cant  help  thinking  t  was  scarce  fair 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes,  t  liketanneis; 

Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce. 

You  11  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 


steftm-enflrine.  That  mad  wair,  the  Beverend  8ydn«7  Smith, 
sittlnflr  by  a  brother  clergyman  at  dinner*  obsenred  after- 
wards that  hit  duU  neighbor  had  a  ^  tweto6'panonpowmr'*ot 
oonrenation. 

t  ^  Hyde.*'— I  believe  a  hyde  of  land  to  be  a 
word,  and,  as  suoh,  sabjeot  to  the  tax  of  aqaibbi*. 
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xxxvn. 

Fbe  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  at  times 
He  felt  like  other  plants  called  sensitive, 

wnich  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarchs  do  from 
rhymes, 
Saire  such  as  Southey  can  afiPord  to  give. 

Perhaps  he  lonf^^d  in  bitter  frosts  for  climes 
In  which  the  i^eva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 

Before  May-day :  perhaps,  despite  his  duty, 

In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty. 

XXX  VIII. 

Perhaps— but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 
^or  causes  young  or  old :  the  canker-worm 

Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  fre^iest  cheek, 
Aj8  well  as  further  drain  the  withered  form : 

Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
Sis  bills  in,  and  however  we  may  storm, 

They  must  be  paid:  though  six  days  smoothly 
run, 

Xhe  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 


I  donH;  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick : 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the  ti(dc 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 

TVTiich  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  gtiielb 
Itself,  and  show'd  a  fevensh  disposition ; 

At  \?hich  the  whole  court  was  extremdy  troubled: 

The   sovereign   shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines 
doubled. 

XL. 

Xx>w  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumors : 
Some  said  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Fotemkin ; 

Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tumors, 
^Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  km ; 

Some  said  t  was  a  concoction  of  the  humors. 
Which  with  the  blood  too  readiljr  will  clidm  kin ; 

Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

««  T  was  (mly  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign." 

XLI. 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 
**  Sodffi  sulphat.  ^.  g{s.  Mannffi  optim. 

Aq.  fervent,  f .  Jifs.  pL  tinct.  Sennse 

£[austus  "  (and  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd 
him) 

**  B  Fulv.  Ck>m.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacuanhse  " 

rWith  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  'em). 

**  Bolus  PotasBflB  Sulphuret.  sumendus, 

Bt  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus." 

XLn. 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us. 
Secundum  artem :  but  although  we  sneer 

In  health— when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 
Without  the  least  propensitv  to  jeer ; 

While  that  ^^  hiatus  maxime  deflendus  " 
To  be  fill'd  up  by  spade  or  mattock 's  near, 

Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe. 

We  tease  mild  Bailue,  or  soft  Abemethy.* 

XLin. 

Juan  demurred  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit;  and  though  death  had  threat^i'd  an  Sec- 
tion, 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through. 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate :  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flickered  with  a  faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  mculty— who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

*  Both  Dr.  Baillie  and  John  Abernethy,  the  great  suxveon, 
were  remarkable  for  ploiniiett  of  sx>eeoh. 


XLIV. 

The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him, 
Meridian-bom,  to  bloom  in.    This  opinion 

Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  nlm. 
Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion : 

But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim. 
And  drooping  like  an  eaglet  with  dipt  pinion. 

She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  minion. 

But  in  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 

XLV. 

There  was  just  then  a  kind  of  a  discussion, 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation. 
Between  the  British  csioinet  and  Kussian, 

Maintain'd  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to 
push  on: 

Something  about  the  Baltic^  navigation. 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  ^'  uti  possidetis." 

XLVI. 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  wav 
Of  fitting  out  her  favorites,  conferr'd 

This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 
At  once  her  royal  splendor,  and  reward 

His  serviceis.    He  kissed  hands  the  next  day. 
Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card. 

Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honors, 

Which  show'd  what  great  discernment  was  the 
donor's. 

XLVn. 

But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck 's  all.    Tour  queens 
Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 

Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 
But  to  continue:  though  her  vears  were  waning, 

Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 
And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining, 

So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her. 

She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVni. 

But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last : 
And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and    twice   that 
number 

Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 
Made  Catherine  taste  next  ni{|^ht  a  quiet  slumber: — 

Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  agam  in  haste, 
Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber. 

But  always  choosing  with  deliberation. 

Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLIX. 

While  this  high  post  of  honor 's  in  abeyance. 
For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 

Tou  11  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 
Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburg :  the  best 

Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 
The  fair  czarina's  autocratic  crest. 

When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris, 

Was  given  to  her  favonte,  and  now  hort  hia. 

L. 

A  bulldog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine. 
All  private  favorites  of  Don  Juan ;— f or 

(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  ver« 
min. 
Live  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display'd, 

Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid  ;— 

LI. 

The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 
Their  station :  there  were  valets,  secretaries, 
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In  other  vehicles ;  but  at  his  side 
Sat  little  Leila,  who  surviyed  the  parries 

He  made  'gainst  Cossack  sabres  in  tne  wide 
Slaughter  of  Ismail.    Though  my  wild  Muse 
varies 

Her  note,  she  dont  forget  the  inftmt  girl 

Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pearl. 

Ml. 

Poor  little  thing  I    She  was  as  fidr  as  docile. 

And  with  thiR;  gentle,  serious  character, 
As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  fossil 
Man  'midst  thy  mouldy  mammoths,  ^*  grand  Cu- 
vierl" 
HI  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  jostle 
With  this  overwhelming  world,  where  all  must 
err: 
But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefore 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  where- 
fore. 

Lin. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him.  as 
Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  love. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was; 
He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 

Parental  filings,  and  the  other  class. 
Call'd  brotherly  afiPection,  could  not  move 

His  bosom,— for  he  never  had  a  sister : 

Ah  I  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  miss'd  her  1 

LIV. 

And  stUl  less  was  it  sensual :  for  besides 
That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee 

(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  veins'  salt  tides, 
As  acids  rouse  a  dormant  alkali), 

Although  VtwUl  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 
His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be, 

There  was  the  purest  Platonism  at  bottom 

Of  aJl  his  feelings— only  he  forgot  'em. 

LV. 

Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation ; 

He  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved, 
Aspatriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation : 

His  pride,  too,  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him ;— as  also  her  salvation 

Through  his  means  and  the  church's  might  be 
paved. 
But  one  thing 's  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted, 
The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 

LVI. 

'Twas  strange  enough  she  should  retain  the  im- 
pression 
Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  dread,  and 
slaughter ; 
But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgres- 
sion. 
She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water ; 
She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession ; 

Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  confess ;— no  matter : 
Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it- 
She  still  held  out  tbat  Mahomet  was  a  prophet. 

LVII. 

In  fact,  the  only  Christian  she  could  bear 
Was  Juan ;  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  were. 
He  natvrrally  loved  what  he  protected : 

*  In  the  empreos  Anne's  time,  Biren.  her  favorite,  aasumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  the  **  Birons**  of  France;  which  fam- 
ilies are  yet  extant  with  that  of  Bn^rUmd.  There  are  stlU  the 
daughters  of  Ckmrland  of  that  name ;  one  of  them  I  remem- 
ber seein^r  in  Enirland  in  the  blessed  year  of  the  Ames  (181i) 
—the  Duchess  of  8.— to  whom  the  Bngllsh  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set presented  me  as  a  namesake. 
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And  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  curious  pair, 

A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 
In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender; 
And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

Lvm. 

They  joumey'd  on  through  Po  and  and  through 
Warsaw, 
Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Ck>urland  also,  which  that  fiunous  farce 
saw. 
Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of 
"  Bhron."  ♦ 
'T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Man 
saw, 
Whomarch'd  to  Moscow,led  by  Fame,  the  siren! 
To  lose  by  one  month's  frost  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grraiadiers. 

LTX. 

Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax :— ''  Oh  I 
My  guard  I  my  old  guard  1 "  f  exclaim'd  that  god 
of  clay. 

Think  of  the  Thunderer's  ftdling  down  below 
Garotid-artery-cutting  CasUereagh  I 

Alas !  that  glory  should  be  chUl'd  by  snow  I 
But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 

Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 

Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla's  flame. 


From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  PropcK, 
And  Konigsberg,  the  capital,  whose  vaunt. 

Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper. 
Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant4 

Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 

To  G^ermany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 

Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LXI. 

And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden^  and  the  like, 
Until  he  reach 'dthe  castellated  Bhme: — 

Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes  I  how  much  ye  strike 
ML  fantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine  1 

A  jnray  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike. 
Make  mv  som  pass  the  equinoctial  line 

Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 

Upon  their  auy  confines,  half-seas  over. 

LXn. 

But  Juanposted  on  through  Mannheim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenf els  frowns  over  like  a  ^>ectie 

Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 
On  which  I  have  not  time  Just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 
A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone, 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.{ 

Lxni. 

From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvo^aluys, 
That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches. 

Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  iuice, 
The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 

Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use- 
But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 

Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel, 

Grood  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  cruel 

t  Napoleon's  exclamation  at  the  Blys^e  Bourbon.  June  tks 
28d,1816. 

t  Immanuti  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a  new  philo* 
sophical  sect,  was  bom  at  Kttnlgsber?.    He  died  in  IBOi, 

I  Saint  Uisula  and  her  eleren  thousand  rirffins  were  tfSSl 
extant  in  1818,  and  may  be  so  yet,  as  much  as  ever. 


CANTO 


DON  JUAK 


LXIV.-LXXVn. 


LXIV. 

Here  he  embark'd,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 

Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free. 
Towards  wliich  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a 

fie; 
dash'< 


Higl 


sea, 


'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the 


And  sea-sick  passengers  tum'd  somewhat  pale ; 

But  Juan,  seasoned,  as  he  well  might  be. 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiffs 
which  passed,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cliffs. 

LXV. 

At  lenflrth  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 
The  Dlue  sea's  border ;  and  Don  Juan  felt— 

What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt— 

A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 
Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  stermy  dealt 

Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  ij^e  the  very  billows  pay  them  toll. 

LXVI. 

I  Ve  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth, 
Which  holds  what  might  have  oeen  the  noblest 
nation; 

But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth, 
I  feel  a  mix'd  regret  and  veneration 

For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 
Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 

Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level. 

When  a  man's  country 's  going  to  the  devil. 

Lxvn. 

Alas  I  could  she  but  fully,  truly,  know 
How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr'd ; 

How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  ^ow 
Which  shall  lay  iMure  her  bosom  to  the  sword; 

How  aU  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe. 
That  worse  than  vscrst  of  foes,  the  once  adored 

False  friend,  who  held  out  rreedom  to  mankind. 

And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind  ;— 

LXVni. 

Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free, 
Who  is  but  first  of  slaves  ?    The  nations  are 

In  prison,— but  the  jailer,  what  is  he  ? 
No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 

Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 
Upon  the  captive,  freedom  ?    He 's  as  far 

From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 

Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

L^IX. 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties, 
Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover  I  harbor,  and  hotel ; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties ; 
Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  last,  not  leasn;,  to  strangers  iminstructed. 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique. 
And  rich  in  rubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit, 

Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week. 
Tet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  it,— 

(His  Maggior  Duomo,  a  smart,  subtle  Greek, 
Before  him  summ'd  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it) : 

But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny, 

Is  free,  the  respiration 's  wort£  the  money. 


*  On  the  tomb  of  the  prince  Ues  awhole-len^rth  brasBfl^re 
of  him,  hit  armor  with  a  hood  of  mail,  and  a  Bkull-cap  en- 


LXXI. 

On  with  the  horses  I    Off  to  Canterbury  I 
Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  spuish,  splash 
through  puddle ; 

Hurrah  I  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merrv  I 
Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherem  they  muddle 

Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 
Their  fare ;  and  also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle, 

With  *^  schnapps  "— saa  dogs  I  whom  '•*'  Hundsfot," 
or  "  Verflucter." 

Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 

Lxxn. 

Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits. 
Leavening  his  blooa  as  cayenne  doth  a  curry. 

As  ^oinc^  at  full  speed— no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry. 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits ; 
For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 

At  the  great  end  of  travel— which  is  driving. 

LXXin. 

Thev  saw  at  Canterburv  the  cathedral; 
BLEtck  Edward's  heun,*  and  Becket's  bloody 

8tone,t 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedral. 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone  :— 
There 's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader  I    All 

Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone, 
H^  solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesias. 
Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species. 

LXXIV. 

The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  sublime : 
He  Inreathed  a  thousand  Cressvs,  as  he  saw 

That  casque,  which  never  stoop'd  except  to  Time. 
Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  excited  awe. 

Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 
O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  must  talk  of  law 

Before  they  Dutcher.    Little  Leila  gazed, 

And  asked  why  such  a  structure  hiui  been  raised : 

LXXV. 

And  being  told  it  was  ^'  God's  house."  she  said 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonaer'd  how 

He  suffer'd  Infidels  in  his  homestead, 
The  cruel  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  low 

His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  True  Believers:— and  her  infant  brow 

Wat  bent  with  grief  tnat  Mahomet  should  resign 

A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  pearls  to  swine. 

LXXVI. 
On!  on!  through  meadows^  managed  like  a  garden, 

A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  pr^uction ; 
For,  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  lesser  suction, 
A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  pardon 

The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  cons&uction, 
Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices. 
Glaciers,  volcanoes,  oranges,  and  ices. 

LXXVII. 

And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer 

But  I  wont  weep  f—and  so  drive  on,  postilions ! 

As  the  smart  boys  spurr'd  fast  in  their  career, 
Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  millions ; 

A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 
To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones. 

Who  "  kick  against  the  pricks  "just  at  this  j  uncture, 

And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  firesh  puncture. 


riched  with  a  ooronet,  which  had  been  onoe  studded  with 
jewels,  but  only  the  ooUets  now  remain, 
t  Beoket  was  assassinated  in  the  cathedral,  in  UTL 
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CANTO    XI. 


DON  JUAN. 


Lxxvni. 

What  a  delightful  thing 's  a  turnpike  road  I 
So  smooth,  80  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 

The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 
Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  waving. 

Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 
Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 

With  the  York  mail :— but  onward  as  we  roll, 

"  Surgit  amari  aliquid  "—the  toll  I 

LXXIX. 

Alas  I  how  deeply  painful  is  aU  payment  I 
Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  men's 
purses. 

As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment. 
Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curses. 

They  hate  a  murderer  much  lees  than  a  claimant 
On  that  sweet  ore  which  everybody  nurses.— 

Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it, 

But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches'  pocket : 

LXXX. 

So  said  the  Florentine :  ye  monarchs,  hearken 
To  your  instructor.    Juan  now  was  borne. 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken, 
O'er  the  high  hill,  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 

Toward  the  great  city.— Ye  who  have  a  spark  in 
Your  veins  of  Cocknev  spirit,  smile  or  mourn 

According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill  :— 

Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  Hill  I 

LXXXI. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  from 
A  half-unquench'd  volcano,  o'er  a  space 

Which  well  beseem 'd  the  "  devil's  drawing-room," 
As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place : 

But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  mmie. 
As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 

Eevered  the  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother, 

Who  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'other.* 

LXXXII. 

A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 

Diiry  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  ey 
Could  reach ,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-coal  canopy ; 
A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head— and  there  is  London  Town  I 

Lxxxni. 

But  Juan  saw  not  this:  each  wreath  of  smoke 
Appear'd  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapor 

Of  some  alchemic  furnace,  from  whence  broke 
The  wealth  of  worlds  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper) ; 

The  gloomv  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 
Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper, 

Were  nothinsr  but  the  natural  atmosphere. 

Extremely  vnaolesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 

LXXXIV. 

He  paused— and  so  will  I ;  as  doth  a  crew 
Before  they  give  their  broadside.    By  and  by. 

My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 
Our  old  acquaintance ;  and  at  least  I  '11  try 

To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true. 
Because  they  are  so ;— a  male  Mrs.  Fry,  t 


*  India  :Amerioa. 

^  Tbe  Quaker  lady,  whose  benevolent  exertions  have  ef- 
fected BO  irreat  a  chaiuTe  in  the  condition  of  the  female  pris- 
oners in  New^te. 
t  This  worthy  alderman  died  in  1880. 

I  ^  Oh  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
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With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls. 
And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  on  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Pry!    Why  go  to  Newgate  ?    Why 
Ireach  to  poor  rogues  ?  And  wherefore  not  begin 

With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses  ?    Try 
Tour  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 

To  mend  the  people 's  an  absurdity^ 
A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  dm. 

Unless  you  make  their  betters  oetter :— Py  I 

I  thought  3ron  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXVI. 

Teach  them  tbe  decencies  of  good  threesoore ; 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland  dresses; 
Tdl  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more. 

That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  distxesaes; 
Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis  t  is  a  bore. 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses, 
The  witless  Falstaff  of  a  hoarv  Hal, 
A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  alL 

LXXXVII. 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late 
On  life's  worn  confine.  Jaded,  bloated,  sated. 

To  set  up  vain  pretence  of  being  great. 
'TIS  not  so  to  be  good ;  and  be  It  stated. 

The  worthiest  kii^  have  ever  loved  least  state: 
And  tell  them But  vou  won  t, and  I  have  praM 

Just  now  enouffh ;  but  Dv  and  by  1 11  nrattle 

Like  Bdand'b  nom  { in  BtmcesvaUes'  nattle. 

CANTO  THE  ELEVENTH. 


I. 

WHEKBishonBerkeleysaid  "therewasnomatter,1 
And  proved  it— 't  was  no  matter  what  be  said : 

They  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter. 
Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head ; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ?    I  would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead. 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit. 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  ii. 

n. 

What  a  sublime  discovery  twas  to  make  the 

Universe  universal  egotism. 
That  all 's  ideal— aH  ourselves  /—1 11  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  wiU)  that  thai 's  no  acdiiBiiL 
Oh,  Doubt  I— if  thou  be'st  I>oubt,  for  which  some 
take  thee. 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely— thou  sole  priBin 
Of  the  Truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  ^nrit ! 
HeavenlB  brandy,  though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear 
it. 

ni. 

For  ever  and  anon  comes  Indigestion 
(Not  the  most  '^ dainty  Ariel"),  and  perplexes 

Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 
And  that  which  after  all  my  spint  vexes. 


When  Rowland  brave,  and  OUvier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died.**— JKormicm. 
I  **The  celebrated  and  ingenious  BiBhop  of  Gtoyiie,  in  Ui 
*  Prindplee  of  Human  Knowledge,'  deoiea,  wtthovrt  taofVK^ 
mony,  the  existence  of  every  kind  of  matter  whatevw  otf 
does  he  think  this  conclusion  one  that  need,  in  any  desiM 
stagger  the  incredulous.** 


CANTO    XI. 


DON  JUAN. 


iv.-xvir. 


Is  J^t  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 

Without  confosfon  of  the  sorts  and  sexes, 
Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder. 
The  wond,  wliicn  at  the  worst  'sa  glorious blunde 

IV. 

If  it  bechance;  or  if  it  be  according 
To  the  old  text,  still  better :— lest  it  should 

Turn  out  so,  we  11  sav  nothing  'gainst  the  wording, 
As  several  people  think  sucn  hazards  rude. 

They  're  right ;  our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 

Decide,  and  wervbody  one  day  will 

Know  very  cleany— or  at  least  lie  stilL  . 

V. 

And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is;  then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair; 

The  truth  is,  I 've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 
I  dont  know  what  the  reason  is— the  air 

Perhaps;  but  as  I  suffer  from  the  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VL      . 

The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity 
(But  thai  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil) ; 

The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity ; 
The  thurd,  the  usual  Ongin  of  IMl ; 

The  fourth  at  <moe  establiiui'd  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  uncontrovertible  a  level. 

That  I  devoutlv  wish'd  the  three  were  four 

On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

VII. 
To  our  theme.— The  man  who  has  stood  on  the 
Acropolis, 
And  look'd  down  over  Attica :  or  he 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople 
is. 
Or  seen  Timbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockerv-ware  metropolis, 

Or  rat  luniidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appearance— 
But  a^  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence  ? 

vni. 

Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill ; 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 

Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity, 
While  everything  around  was  calm  and  still, 

£xo^  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot 
he 
Heard,— and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum  :— 

IX. 

I  ray,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  summit. 

And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation, 
Gkive  way  to  t,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it. 

*^  And  here,"  he  cried,  ^'  is  Freedom's  chosen  sta- 
tion ; 
Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  can  entomb  it 

Backs,  prisons,  inquisitions ;  resurrection 

Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 

X. 

"  Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives ;  here  people  pay 
But  what  they  please ;  and  if  that  things  be  dear. 


*  ^  FtMbaff,  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  min- 
ions of  the  moon :  and  let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  gov- 
ernment; being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and 


'T  is  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 

Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a  year. 
Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller;  every  highway 's  clear ; 
Here  ''—he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife, 
With  ^'Damn  your  eyesl   your  money  or  youf 
life  I  "— 

XI. 

These  freebom  sounds  nroceeded  from  four  pads 
In  ambush  laid,  who  nad  perceived  him  loiter 

Behind  his  carriage ;  and,  Uke  handy  lads. 
Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter. 

May  find  himself  within  that  isle  of  riches 

Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

xn. 

Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 

Of  English,  rave  their  shibboleth,  ^'  God  damn  I " 
And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  hei^. 

He  sometimes  thought  twas  only  their  ^^Sa- 
lam." 
Or  ^'Grod  be  with  you!  "—and  tis  not  absurd 

To  think  so:  for  half  English  as  I  am 
(To  my  misfortune),  never  can  I  ray 
I  heard  them  wish  ^'GUkL  with  you,"  rave  that 
way  ;— 

xni. 

Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture, 
And  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden. 

Drew  forth  a  pocket  pistol  from  his  vesture, 
And  fired  it  into  one  asrailanfs  pudding — 

Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pasture, 
And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mud  in. 

Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 

*^  Oh,  Jack  I  I  'm  fioor'd  by  that  'ere  bloody  French- 
man!" 

XIV. 

On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed. 
And  Juan's  suite,  late  scatter'd  at  a  distance. 

Came  up,  aU  marvelling  at  such  a  deed, 
And  offering,  as  usual,  late  assistance. 

Juan,  who  raw  the  moon's  late  minion*  bleed 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence. 

Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint, 

And  wish'd  ne  had  been  lera  hasty  with  his  flint. 

XV. 

^'  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  *'  it  is  the  country's  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way :  now 

I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  dont 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow. 

In  lieu  of  a  bcure  blade  and  brazen  front. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?    I  cant  allow 

The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road : 

So  take  him  up;  1 11  help  you  ¥rith  the  load." 

XVI. 
But  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty. 

The  dying  man  cried,  *'  Hold !  I  've  got  my  gruell 
Oh,foragla8Sof  max/t  We 'vemiss'd  our  booty; 

Let  me  die  where  I  am ! "    And  as  the  fuel 
Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 

The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew 
ill 
His  breath,— he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied 
A  kerchief,  crying, ''  Give  Sal  that !  "—and  died. 

XVII. 

The  cravat  stain 'd  with  bloody  drops  fell  down 
Before  Don  Juan's  feet :  he  could  not  tell 


ohaste  misUess  the  moon,  under  whose  oonntenanoe 
steal/*— Henry  IV. 
t  Gin  or  Hollands. 
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Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 
Nor  what  the  meaninff  of  the  man's  farewelL 

Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy*  upon  town, 
A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  swell, 

Full  flash,t  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled, 

His  pockets  first  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

xvni. 

Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

As  soon  as  ^^  Crowner's  quest "  allowM,  pursued 
His  travels  to  the  capital  apace  \— 

Esteeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 
In  twelve  hours'  time,  and  venr  little  space, 

Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  freebom  native 

In  self-defence :  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

He  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man, 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van. 
Booze  in  the  ken,lor  at  the  spellkenf  hustle  ? 

Who  Queer  a  flat  ?||  Who  (spiteof  Bow  Street's  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice  f  so  flash  the  muzzle  ? 

Who  on  alark,**with  black-eyed  Sal(hisblowingtt), 

So  prime,  so  swell,tt  so  nutty ,{{  and  so  knowing  ? 

XX. 

But  Tom 's  no  more— and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die ;  and  by  God's  blessing  t  is 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail  I  Thamis,  hail !    Upon  thy  verge  it  is 
That  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  cant  well  miss. 
Through  Kennington  and  all  the  other  ^^  tons,'' 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once ; — 

XXI. 

Through  Groves,  so  call'd  as  being  void  of  trees 
(Like  lucus  from  no  light) ;  through  prospects 
named 

Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please. 
Nor  much  to  climb ;  through  little  boxes  framed 

Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease. 
With  "  To  be  let,"  upon  their  doors  proclaim'd: 

Through  "Rows"  most  modestly  call'd  "  Paradise," 

Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice;— 

xxn. 

Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a 
whirl 

Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ; 
Here  taverns  wooinff  to  a  pint  of  "  purl,"|||| 

There  mails  fast  nying  off  like  a  delusion ; 
There  barbers'  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 

In  windows :  here  the  lamplighter's  infusion 
Slowly  distill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass 
(For  m  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gaslflf) ; — 

xxm. 

Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 

Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon : 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach, 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 

Upon  the  guide-book's  privilege.    The  sun 


*  '*  A  tbief  who  affects  a  knowinfirnefls  in  his  air  and  conver- 
sation, which  renders  him  in  reality  an  object  of  ridicule."— 
Vaux. 

f  '*  A  feUow  who  affects  any  particular  habit,  as  swearing, 
dressinflr  in  a  particular  manner,  taking  snulf,  etc.,  merely  to 
be  noticed,  is  said  to  do  it  out  of /lo^"— P.  Eoan. 

X  A  house  that  harbors  thieves  is  caUed  a  Hen.—%  The  play- 
house.—I  To  puzzle  or  confound  a  grull,  or  silly  fellow.— 
^  Robbery  on  horseback.—**  Pun  or  sport  of  any  kind.— ft  A 
pickpocket's  trulL— ^  So  gentlemanly.   See  Siano  DieUon- 
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Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  crossed  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 

That 's  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis— 

Who  vindicates  a  moment,  too,  his  strnun — 
Though  hardly  heard  through  multif^ous  ^'  dam- 


me's. 


»> 


The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  resrular  gleam. 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  ^rine  where 
fame  is 

A  spectral  resident— whose  pallid  beam 
In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile — 
Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  isle. 

XXV. 

The  Druids'  groves  are  gone— so  much  the  b^ter; 

Stonehenge  is  not— but  what  the  devil  is  it  ? — 
But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter. 

That  madmen  may  not  bito  you  on  a  visit ; 
The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  full  many  a  debtor; 

The  Mansion  House,  too  (though  some   peo]^ 
quiz  it). 
To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection ; 
But  then  the  Abbey 's  worth  the  whole  coUectian. 

.  xirvi. 

The  line  of  lights,  too,  up  to  Charing  Cross, 
Pall  MaU,  and  so  forth,  have  a  coruscation 

Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 
Matoh'd  with  the  Continent's  illumination. 

Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss. 
The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation, 

And  when  they  grew  so— on  the&  new-found  lao- 
torn. 

Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 

xxvn. 

A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 
Suspended  may  illuminato  mankind, 

As  also  bonfires  made  of  country  seats : 
But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind : 

The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 
A  sort  of  ignis  fatuus  to  the  mind. 

Which,  though  t  is  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten, 

Must  bum  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

xxvni. 

But  London 's  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  honlut  man. 

And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  pn^enies 
Of  this  enormous  citv's  spreadinff  span, 

'T were  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Tet  undiscover'd  treasure.    What  /  can. 

I  've  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  journey, 

But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall  Mall, 
Through  crowds  and  carriages,but  waxing  thinner 

As  thunaer'd  knockers  broke  the  long-seard  sgeSi 
Of  doors  'gainst  dims,  and  to  an  early  dinner 

Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell-^— 
Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  smner. 

Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels. 

Saint  James's  Palace  and  Saint  James's  '^  HeUs,'^^ 

M  **  A  person  who  conoelves  a  strong  inclination  for  anotber 
of  the  opposite  sex  Is  said  to  be  quite  fwOJby  upon  him  or  her." 
—Ibid. 

II  **  A  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which  wormwood 
and  aromatics  are  infused.**— Todd. 

It  The  streets  of  London  were  first  regularly  liipbted  wftk 
ffas  in  1812. 

***  **  Hells,"  gaming-houses.  What  their  number  majnov 
be  in  this  life.  I  know  not.  Before  I  was  of  age  I  knew  then 
pretty  accurately,  both  *'gt>ld"  and  ^*  silver.**  I  was  oooe 
nearly  called  out  by  an  acquaintance,  because  when  he  asked 
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XXX. 

They  reach 'd  the  hotel :  forth  streamed  from  the 
front  door 

A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 

Of  those  pedestrian  Faphians  who  abound 
In  decent  London  when  the  daylight 's  o'er ; 

Ck>mmodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 
Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage. — 
But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 
Especially  for  foreigners—and  mostly 

Por  those  whom  favor  or  whom  fortune  swells, 
And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells 
(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie). 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  thesr  pass. 

And  blazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 

XXXII. 

Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  commission, 
Private,  though  publicly  Important,  bore 

No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 
The  exact  afEair  on  which  he  was  sent  o'er. 

'T  was  merely  known,  that  on  a  secret  mission 
A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore, 

Toungj  handsome,  and  accompli8h'd,who  was  said 

(In  whispers)  to  have  tum'd  his  sovereign's  head. 

xxxin. 

Some  rumor  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  loves ; 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters. 
And,  above  all,  an  Englishwoman's  roves 

Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe'er  it  moves. 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fashion. 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a  passion. 

XXXIV. 

I  dont  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  but  quite 
The  contrary ;  but  then  x  is  in  the  head ; 

Yet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  mstead, 

What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies'  lucubrations  ?    So  they  lead 

In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  yon  start, 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart  ? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place, 
To  proper  placemen,  everv  Kuss  credential ; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace 
By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential. 

Who,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  smooth 
face, 
Thought  (what  in  state  affairs  is  most  essential) 

That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland  songster. 

XXXVI. 

They  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do ;  but  by 
And  by  we  '11  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  don't, 

TT  will  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  front, 

Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie  :— 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  is,  they  won't 

Or  cant  do  otherwise  than  lie,  out  do  it 

So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it. 


me  wherQ  I  thought  that  his  soul  would  be  found  hereafter, 
I  answered,  *'In  SUver  HeU." 

*  See  the  Irish  Avatar,  ante^  p.  468. 

t  **  Anent "  was  a  Scotch  phrase  meaning  **  concerning  "— 


xxxvn. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie?    'T  is  but 
The  truth  in  masauerade;  and  I  defy 

Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 
A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 

The  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy. 

And  prophecy— except  it  shoula  be  dated 

Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

xxxvni. 

Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies  I    Who  now 
Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy  ? 

She  rings  the  world's  "  Te  Deum,"  and  her  brow 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not :— but  to  sigh 

Is  idle :  let  us  like  most  others  bow. 
Kiss  hands,  feet,  any  part  of  majesty, 

After  the  good  example  of  "  Green  Erin,"  ♦ 

Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for  wear« 


ing. 


XXXIX. 


Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 
And  mien  excited  general  admiration— 

I  dont  know  which  was  more  admired  or  lees : 
One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation. 

Which  Catherine  in  a  moment  of  ^*  ivresse  " 
(In  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation) 

Bestow'd  upon  him,  as  the  public  leam'd : 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  eam'd. 

XL. 

Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings, 
Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 

Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings, 
Until  their  royal  riddle 's  fully  reaa. 

The  very  clerks,— those  somewhat  dirty  springs 
Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 

By  foul  corruption  into  streams, — even  they 

Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

XLI. 

And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 
Employ 'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labor, 

In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war ; 
And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  next 
neighbor. 

When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 
To  freedom,  he  applied  (a  grief  and  a  bore), 

If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  taxbom  riches. 

Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b— s. 

XLH. 
But  Juan  was   received  with  much  ^^empresse- 
ment : " — 
These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  borrow 
From  our  next  neighbors'  land,  where,  like  a  chess- 
man. 
There  is  a  move  set  down  for  Joy  or  sorrow, 
Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.    Man 

In  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough. 
More  than  on  continents— as  if  the  sea 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  free. 

XLHI. 

And  yet  the  British  *'  Damme  "  's  rather  Attic, 
Tour  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent. 

And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 
Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I  won't 

anent  t 
This  subject  quote :  as  it  would  be  schismatic 
In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  affronting  in 't  ;— 

^with  regard  to:'*  it  has  been  made  Ensrlish  by  the  Scotch 
novels ;  and,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  **  If  it  he  not^  ou^fid  to  be 
English.*' 
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But '^  Damme '' 's  quite etherofU^tJioaffh  too  darings 
Platonic  blaq;>hemy,  the  soul  or  swearing. 

XLIV. 

For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  home ; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  thai 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam^ 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  tnough)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 

To  meet.    However,  t  is  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics :  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 

XLV. 
In  the  great  world,— which,  being  intmreted, 

Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city. 
And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  biea 

By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  iwatty, 
But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed. 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity,— 
Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician. 
Was  well  received  by  persons  <^  ocmdition. 

XLVI. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 

Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride, 
The  former's  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter ; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 
'TIS  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 

A  rib 's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side. 
Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 
The  horrid  sin— and  what 's  still  worse,  the  trouble. 

XLVn. 

But  Juan  was  a  bachelor^-of  arts. 

And  parts,  and  hearts:  he  danced  and  sung,  and 
had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 

Softest  of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  ^'  flaws  or  starts," 

Just  at  the  proper  time :  and  though  a  lad. 
Had  seen  the  world— which  is  a  curious  sight. 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVin. 

Fair  virgins  blush 'd  upon  him ;  wedded  dames 
Bloonrd  also  in  less  transitory  hues ; 

For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 
The  painting  and  the  painted ;  youth,  ceruse, 

Against  his  heart  preferr'd  their  usual  clidms, 
ouch  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse : 

Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 

Inqmred  his  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  "  drapery  Misses  "  * 
Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 

Ofpayment  ere  the  honeymoon's  last  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation, 

Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 
Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation, 

Not  to  be  overlook'd— and  gave  such  credit. 

That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and 
paid  it. 

L. 

The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  scmnets, 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Review 


*  ^Drapery  Misses.**— This  term  Is  probably  anything  now 
but  a  my8t&ry»  It  was,  however,  almost  so  to  me  when  I  first 
returned  from  the  Bast  in  1811-1818.  It  means  a  pretty,  a 
hlgrb-bom,  a  fiashlonable  younff  female,  weU  Instructed  by 
her  friends,  and  furnished  by  her  milliner  with  a  wardrobe 
upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married,  by  the  huOxmA. 
The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a  younir  and  pretty  heiress, 
on  my  praislnfir  the  ^drapery"  of  the  ^wnUKhereA"  but 
^pretty  vlrslnitiee *'  (like  Mrs.  Anne  Pa^e)  of  the  thm day, 

5eo 


Line  the  interior  of  th^  heads  or  bonnets. 
Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue : 

They  talk'd  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 
Late  authors  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two; 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian  ? 

And  ^idiether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Ilion  ? 

U. 

Juan,  who  was  a  little  superficial. 
And  not  in  literature  a  great  Drawcansir, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 
Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer: 

His  duties  warlike,  loving,  or  official. 
His  steadv  application  as  a  dancer, 

Had  kept  him  ffom  the  brink  of  Hiroocrene, 

Which  now  he  found  was  blue  insteaa  of  green. 

Ln. 

However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 
A  modest  coimdence  and  caun  assurance. 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith. 
And  pass'd  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 

Thatprodigv,  Miss  Araminta  Smith 
(Who  at  sixteen  translated  "  Herculea  Furena'* 

Into  as  furious  English),  with  her  best  IooIl, 

Set  down  his  sayings  in  ner  commonplace  book. 

Lin. 

Juan  knew  seveial  languages— as  well 

He  might— and  l»ought  them  up  with  akill«  in 
time 
To  save  his  ftune  with  each  accomplished  belle* 

Who  stUl  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhvme. 
There  wanted  out  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime: 
Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Maevia  Mannish, 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish, 

LIV. 

However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and.  as  in  Banquo's  glass. 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authois  pass. 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 
Also  the  ^hty  *^  greatest  living  poets," 
As  every  paltry  magttdne  can  show  its. 

LV. 

In  twice  five  years  the  *' greatest  living  poet,** 
Like  to  the  champion  m  the  fisty  rinig, 

Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it. 
Although  t  is  an  imaginanr  thing. 

Even  I,— albeit  I  'm  sure  I  did  not  Know  it. 
Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king,~ 

Was  reckon'd,  a  considerable  time. 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LVI. 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 
My  Leipsic,  and  mv  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain: 

^*  La  Belle  Alliance ''  of  dunces  down  at  sero. 
Now  that  the  Lion 's  fall'n,  mav  rise  again : 

But  I  will  ftdl  at  least  as  fell  my  nero; 
Nor  reign  at  all.  or  as  a  nwnmrth  reign; 

Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  jailers  go. 

With  turncoat  Sbutli^y  for  my  tunikey  Lowe. 


which  has  now  been  some  yean  yesterday;  she 
that  the  thinir  was  common  In  London ;  and  aa  her  on 
thousands,  and  blooming  XotikB^  and  itoh  dmpUdty  of  snsr. 
put  any  suiqpidon  in  her  own  case  out  of  the  questton,  I  ooo- 
f  ess  I  gave  some  credit  to  the  allegation.  If  necessary*  la- 
thorttles  mig-ht  be  dted ;  in  which  case  I  could  quote  bolb 
**  drapery  **  and  the  wearers.  Let  us  hope,  however,  tkst  ^ 
is  now  obsolete. 


CAHTO    XL 


DON  JUAN. 


LVII.-LX)C 


LVIL 

Sir  Walter  leignM  before  me;  Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  aftor ;  but  now  grown  more  holy, 

The  Mnsee  upon  Sion's  hill  must  ramble 
With  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  wholly ; 

And  Pegasus  has  a  peaimodie  amble 
Beneath  the  very  Keverend  Rowley  Powley, 

Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stilts, 

A  modem  Ancmt  Pistol— by  the  hilts  I 

Lvni. 

Stin  he  excels  tiiat  artificial  hard 

Laborer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  t^  vine 
Tidds  him  but  vinegar  for  his  reward,— 

That  neutralised  (udl  Dorus  of  the  Nine : 
That  swarthv  Sporus,  neither  man  nor  bard ; 

That  ox  or  verse^ho  ploughs  for  every  line  :— 
Gambyses'  roaring  Komans  beat  at  least 
The  howling  Heknews  of  Cybc^^  priest.— 

LIX. 

Then  there 's  my  gentle  Euphues ;  who,  they  say, 
Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me;* 

He  11  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 
To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Ck>leridge  hath  the  sway ; 
And  Wordsworth  has  supportm,  two  or  three ; 

And  that  deep-mouth'd  Boeotian  '^  Savage  Landor  " 

Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Soutfaey*s  gander. 

LX. 

John  Keats,  who  was  kiU'd  off  by  one  critique. 
Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late. 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak.f 
Poor  fellow  I    His  was  an  untoward  fate ; 

T  is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 

Should  let  itself  be  snuff 'd  out  by  an  article. 

LXI. 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretenders 
To  that  which  none  will  gain— or  none  will  know 

The  conqueror  at  least ;  who.  ere  Time  renders 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain,  and  sapless  cinders. 
If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  but  low 

Their  chances ;— they 're  too  numerous,  like  the 
tWrty 

Mock  tyrants,  when  Home's  annals  wax'd  but  dirty. 

Lxn. 

This  is  the  literary  lower  empire, 

Where  the  praetorian  buids  ta^  up  the  matter  ;— 
A  ''dreadful  trade,"  like  his  who -^'gathers  sam- 
phire," 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter, 
With  the  same  feelings  as  you  'd  coax  a  vampire. 

Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  in  good  sanre, 
I  'd  try  conclusions  with  those  Janizsuies. 
And  show  them  nohoA  an  intellectual  war  is. 

LXTTT. 

I  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  turn 
Their  flanks ;— but  it  is  hardly  worth  my  wkHe, 

With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern : 
Indeed  I  Ve  not  the  necessary  bile ; 

My  natural  temper 's  really  aught  but  stem, 
And  even  my  Muse's  worst  reproof 's  a  nnile ; 

And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modem  curtsy. 

And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 


*  Some  Reviewer  had  bestowed  tiie  title  of  '*a  Moral  By- 
ron "  on  Mr.  Bryan  Procter,  author  of  **  Dramatio  Sketches,'* 
etc^  etc^  all  published  under  the  name  of  **  Barry  GomwaU.** 

tnie  Biographical  Dictionary  says,— **  Being  in  delicate 
health*  he  was  induced  to  try  the  climate  of  Italy,  where  he 
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LXIV. 

My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 
AmongETt  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  pass'd 

With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile. 
Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last, 

Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 
And  henc^orth  found  himself  more  gayly  class'd 

Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day. 

The  sun's  true  son,  no  vapor,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 

His  moms  he  pass'd  in  business— which  dissected. 
Was  like  all  ousiness,  a  laborious  nothing 

That  leads  to  lassitude,  tlM  most  infected 
And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal  clothing. 

And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected. 
And  taUL  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 

All  kinds  <^  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good— 

Which  grows  no  better,  thon^  t  is  ome  it  should. 

LXVL 

His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits,  luncheons, 
Lounging,  and  boxing ;  and  the  twilight  hour 

In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons 
GaU'd  '' Flurks,"  idiere  there  is  neither  fmit  nor 
fiower 

Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchings ; 
But  aft^  all  it  is  the  onlv^bower  " 

n[n  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 

Can  form  a  slight  aoqualntanoe  with  fredi  air 

LXVn. 

Then  dresB,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  woridi 
Then  glare  tlM  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then 
roar 

Through  street  and  square  fMl  flashing  chariots 
hurl'd 
Like  hamess'd  meteors:  then  along  the  floor 

Chalk  mimics  painting :  then  festoons  are  twirl'd ; 
Then  roll  the  brazen  ihunders  of  the  door. 

Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 

An  earthly  Paradise  of  ''  Or  Molu.*^' 

Lxvni. 

There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shiJl  sink 
With  1^  threfrthousandth  curtay;  there  the- 
waltz. 

The  only  daiice  which  teaches  girls  to  think,t 
Makes  one  in  love  even  with  Its  very  faults. 

Saloon,  room,  hall,  o'erflow  beyond  their  brii^, 
And  long  tne  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 

'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  dimb, 

And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

LXiX.. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  aft^  a  survey 
Of  ttie  good  company,  can  win  a  comer, 

A  door  that 's  m  or  boudoir  ovA  of  the  way. 
Where  he  may  flx  himself   like  small  ^Jaok 
Homer," 

And  let  the  Babel  roimd  run  as  it  may. 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scomer, 

Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator. 

Yawning  a  littfe  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 

But  this  wont  do,  save  by  and  by;  and  he 
Who.  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share. 

Must  ste^  with  care  through  all  that  glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to 
where 


arrived  in  November,  1880,  and  died  in  the  following  Deoem- 
ber.   His  death  has  been  attrOmted  to  the  aUac^Es  of  cHtfcs; 
but  it  waa,  in  fact,  owinff  to  a  conBumptlve  complaint  of  long 
BtandinflT.**    Compare,  however,  amU^  p.  488. 
^  See  ante,  p.  80S.   - 
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CANTO    XI. 


DON  JUAN. 


LXXI.— Lxxxm. 


He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be ; 

Di^olving  in  the  waltz  to  some  soft  air. 
Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill, 
Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXXI. 

Or,  if  be  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbor's  bride, 

Let  nim  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 
His  haste;  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide, 

Amonffst  a  people  famous  for  reflection, 

Who  Ime  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspecticm. 

LXXII. 

But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper; 

Or,  if  forestall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle  :— 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments!  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle,^ 
Which  sits  for  ever  upon  memory's  crupper, 

The  ffhost  of  vanisli'd  pleasures  once  in  vogue  I 

Can  t^der  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 

Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  balL 

Lxxni. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue, 

And  watch,  and  ward;  whose  pluis  a  word  too 
much 
Or  little  overturns ;  and  not  the  few 

Or  many  (for  the  number 's  sometimes  such) 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new. 

Or  fome,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense, 

Permits  whatever  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LXXIV. 

Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome. 
Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger, 

Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom. 
Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 

As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.    Some 
Talk  about  poetry,  and  ^'  rack  and  manger," 

And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble ; — 

I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 

LXXV. 

They  are  yoimg,  but  know  not  youth— it  is  antici- 
pated; 
Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sou ; 
Their  vigor  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated ; 
Their  cash  comes  from^  their  wealth  goes  U>^  a 
Jew; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 
Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes'  crew; 
And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and 

whored, 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVI. 

*•  Where  is  the  world  ?  "  cries  Young,  at  eighty^ 
'*  Where 

The  world  in  which  a  man  was  bom  ?  "    Alas  1 
Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past?    Ttaw 
ihere-^ 

I  look  for  it— t  is  gone,  a  globe  of  glass  I 
Crack'd,  shiver'd,  vanish 'd,  scarcely  gazed  on,  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings. 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

Lxxvn. 

Where  is  Napoleon  the  grand  ?    God  knows : 
Where  little  Castlereagh  ?    The  devil  can  tell : 

*  Scotch  for  ffoblin. 
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Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  thoee 
Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell? 

Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes? 
And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loi«d 
weU? 

Where  are  thoee  martyr'd  saints  the  Five  per  CentB? 

And  where— oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Bents  ? 

Lxxyni. 

Where 's  Brummell  ?  Dish'd.  Where 's  Long  F^ 
Wellesley  ?    Diddled. 
Where 's Whitbread ?  Romilly?  Where 'sGoorge 
the  Third  ? 
Where  is  his  will  ?  (That 's  not  so  soon  unriddled.) 
And  where  is"Fum"  the  Fourth,  onr"K>yal 
bird"? 
Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland,  to  be  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard  : 
^*  Caw  me,  caw  tnee  "—for  six  months  Lath  been 

hatching 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXIX. 

Where  is  Lord  This?    And  where  my  Lady  That? 

The  Honorable  Mistresses  and  Misses  ? 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  Opera  hat. 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried :  (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  performed  of  li^}. 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts— and  London  hisses  ? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles  ?  Tum'd  as  usuaL  When 
My  friends  the  Whigs  ?    Exactly  where  they 


LXXX. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses? 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent.    Te  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is,^ 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  paneto 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  fantasies 

Of  f ashion,-H3ay  what  streams  now  fill  tboae  chan- 
nels? 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Conti- 
nent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

LXXXI. 

Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes. 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers : 

Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks : 
Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely 
mothers : 

Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks: 
Imshort,  the  list  of  alterations  boUiers. 

There 's  little  strange  in  this,  bnt  something  strange 
is 

The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 


Lxxxn. 

Talk  not  of  seventy  yeara  as  age ;  in  seven 
I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  mcmards 
to 

The  humblest  individual  under  heaven, 
That  misht  sufiice  a  moderate  century  through. 

I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  now  evem 
Change  grows  toochangeable,  without  being  i^w : 

Nought 's  permanent  among  the  human  race. 

Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 

Lxxxm. 

I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  quite  a  Jnpit»t 
Shrink  to  a  Saturn.    I  have  seen  a  duke 

(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 
If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  *'  blue  Peter," 
And  sail  for  a  new  theme : — ^I  have  seen— azfed 
shook 

To  see  it— the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  careet ; 

But  dont  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 


CANTO    XII. 


DON  JUAN. 


I.-V. 


LXXXIV. 

I  have  seen  the  Landholders  without  a 
I  have  seen  Johanna  Southcote— I  have'seen 

The  House  of  Commons  turn'd  to  a  tmc-trap— 
I  have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  Queen— 

I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  fool's  cap— 
I  have  seen  a  Congress  doing  all  that 's  mean — 

I  have  seen  some  nations,  like  overloaded  assee, 

Kick  off  their  burdens— meaning  the  high  classea. 

LXXXV. 

I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers,  and 
Interminable— not  eternal— spoilers— 

I  have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land — 
I  have  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  aqueak- 


I  have  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback— I  have  seen  malt  liquors 
Exchanged  for  *^  thin  potations"  by  John  Bull~ 
I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fooL— > 

LXXXVI. 

Bat  '*carpe  diem,"  Juan,  '^  carpe,  carpet " 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devour'd  by  the  same  harpy. 

"  Life 's  a  poor  player,"— then  "  play  out  the  play, 
Ye  villains  I^'  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  you  see. 

Lxxxvn. 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 

Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land, 
Which  t  is  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vaunt  as 

A  moral  country  ?    But  I  hold  my  hand— 
For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis ; 

But  t  is  as  well  at  once  to  understand, 
Ton  are  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it. 
Without  the  aid  of  too  smcere  a  poet. 

Lxxxvm. 

What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My  topic,  virith  of  course  the  due  restriction 

Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy; 
And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction. 

And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me. 
Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  dic- 
tion, 

Will  hint  aUusions  never  meant.    Ne'er  doubt 

Z^ia— when  I  speak,  I  donH  hint^  but  speak  out. 


Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth 
OfCspring  of  some  sage  husband-hunting  counteas, 

)r  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

le  took  to  regularly  peopling  earth. 
Of  which  your  lawiul,  awful  wedlock  fount  is,— 

)r  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

Tot  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages,— 

XC. 

a  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay.  which  I  will  back 
L^inst  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme, 

jPor  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 


*  Cantos  xll.,  zllt,  aad  ziv.  appeared  in  London,  in  Novem- 
er,  1888. 

t  In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  Elinnaird,  dated 
fenoa,  January  18, 1828,  we  find  the  foUowlnfr  pasBa«re:~-^I 
Htt  economize  and  do,  as  I  have  partly  proved  to  you  by  my 
iirplus  reyenue  of  1828,  which  almost  equals  the  ditto  of  the 
Tnited  States  of  America  (vide  President's  Report  to  Ck>n- 
reas) ;  and  do  you  second  my  parsimony  by  Judicious  dls- 
ursements  of  what  is  requisite,  and  a  moderate  Uquidation.  | 


As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime. 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
So  much  the  better  I— I  may  stand  alone, 
But  would  not  change  myfree  thoughts  for  athrone. 


CANTO  THE  TWELFTH.* 


I. 

Of  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 
Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  manl  itis— I  really  scarce  know  what; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage. 

And  dont  know  Justly  what  we  would  be  at— 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page. 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 

Grows  grizzled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were  ;— 

n. 

Too  old  for  youth,— too  young,  at  thirty-five, 
To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  three- 
score,- 

I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 
But  since  they  are.  that  epoch  is  a  bore : 

Love  lingers  still,  although  t  were  late  to  wive : 
And  as  for  other  love,  uie  illusion 's  o'er ; 

And  monev,  that  most  pure  ima^nation. 

Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation.t 

in. 

Oh,  Gk>ld  I    Why  call  we  misers  miserable  ? 

Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pall; 
Theirs  is  the  b^  bower  anchor,  the  chain  cable 

Which  holds  f^tst  other  pleasures  great  and  smalL 
Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  uible. 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all, 
And  wonder  how  the  wealthv  can  be  sparing. 
Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cneese- 
paring.  ^ 

Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker ; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss ; 
But  makinff  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker. 

And  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross 
(Which  wUl  come  over  things),  beats  love  or  liquor. 

The  ffamester's  counter,  or  the  statesman's  dross. 
Oh,  Qoid  I  I  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper. 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  hank  of  vapor. 


V. 


Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world  ?    Who  reign 
O'er  congress,  whether  ro^^dist  or  libraal  ? 

Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain  ?  t 
(That  make  old  Europe's  Joumab  squeak  and 
gibber  all.) 

Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 
Or  pleasure  ?    Who  make  politicsrun  glibber  all  ? 

The  shade  of  Buonaparte's  noble  daring  ?— 

Jew  Bothschild,  and  his  fellow  Christian,  Baring. 


Also  make  an  investment  of  any  spare  moneys  as  may  render 
some  usance  to  the  owner;  because,  however  little,  *  every 
little  makes  a  mickle,'  as  we  of  the  north  say,  with  more 
reason  than  rhyme.  I  hope  that  you  have  all  receipts,  etc^ 
eto^  etc.,  and  acknowledgments  of  moneys  paid  in  liquidation 
of  debts,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinder  the  fellows  ftom 
oominff  twice,  of  which  they  would  be  capable,  particularly 
as  my  absence  would  lend  a  pretext  to  the  pretension.'* 
>  The  Descamiaados. 
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VI. 

Those,  and  the  tmly  liberal  Lafitto. 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe,    s^eej  loan 
Is  not  a  m^^ly  speculative  hit, 

But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 
Bepublics  also  get  involved  a  bR ; 

Columbia's  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  'Change;  and  even  thv  silver  soil,  Ptni, 
Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a  Jew. 

VII. 

Why  call  the  misw  miserable  ?  as 

I  said  before :  the  frugal  life  is  his, 
Which  in  a  saint  or  C3mlc  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise :  a  hermit  would  not  miss 
Canonization  for  the  self-same  cause. 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  austerities  ? 
Because,  you  11  say,  nought  calls  for  sucha  trial  ;— 
Then  tMre  Is  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

vm. 

He  is  vour  only  poet :— passion,  pure. 
Ana  spartding  on  mm  heap  to  heap,  displays, 

Posuss^dy  the  ore,  of  which  m&rt  hopes  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep :  the  gmden  rays 

Flash  up  in  ineots  from  the  mine  obscure: 
On  him  the  aiamond  pours  its  brilliant  blaze. 

While  the  mild  emerald's  beam  shades  down  the  oyea 

Of  otiier  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  ^yes. 


The  lands  on  either  side  are  his :  the  ship 
FnMu  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay,*  unioadB 

For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip ; 
Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads, 

And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora's  lip ; 
His  very  cellars  might  be  kings'  abodes ; 

While  he,  despising  everv  sensuid  call. 

Commands— ine  imeUectual  lord  of  alL 

X. 

Perhaps  be  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind. 
To  build  a  college,  or  to  found  a  race, 

A  hospital,  a  church,— and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  ^mm: 

Perhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  mankind 
Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base ; 

Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation, 

Or  revel  in  the  Joys  of  cakmlatioB. 

XI. 

But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 
May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action. 

The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  diseaae:— 
What  is  his  own  f    Gk)— look  at  each  traaaaotion, 

Wars,  revels,  loves— do  these  bring  men  more  ease 
Than  the  mere  plodding  through  each  '^  vulgar 
fraction  "  ? 

Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  ?    Lean  miser  I 

Let  sp^dthrifts'  heirs  inquire  of  yours-^wfao's 
Wiser?  3^ 

How  beauteous  are  rouleaus  I  how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  declare,  coins 

(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines. 

But)  01  fine  unclipt  gold,  where  dully  rests 
Some  likenesSfWnich  theglittering  cirque  cpnfines, 

Of  modem,  reigning,  sterung,  stupid  stamp  I — 

Tes  I  ready  money  ts  Aladdin's  lamp. 

xin. 

**  Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove,— for  love 
Is  heav^i,  and  heaven  is  love :  ''—so  sings  the  bard; 


*Ohixiflu 

t  See  Mitford'B  Oreeoe. 
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Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove 
(A  thinff  with  poetey  in  general  hard). 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  ^^  the  giove,^ 
At  least  it  rhymes  to  ^'  love:  '^  but  I  'm  prepaid 

To  doubt  (no  less  tlum  landlords  of  their  rentil) 

If  "courts  "and  "camps  "be  quite  so  sent!  mentil. 

XIV. 

But  if  Love  dont,  Oash  does,  and  Ca^  alone: 
Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides; 
Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts  w«r 
none  * 
Without ' cash,  Malthus  tells  you  — ^^take  m 
brides." 
So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 

High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides: 
And  as  for  "  Heaven  being  Love,"  why  not  s^ 

honey 
Is  wax  F    Heaven  is  not  Love,  t  is  Matrimony. 


Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 

ExcepUng  marriage  V  which  is  love,  no  doabt. 
After  a  sort ;  but  som^ow  people  never 

With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  have  lielpM 
out. 
Love  may  exist  wUk  marriage,  and  should  ever. 

And  marriage  also  may  exist  without. 
But  love  sans  Danns  is  both  a  sin  and  shame. 
And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 


XVI. 

Now  if  the  "court,"  and  *'camp,"  and  ^ grove," 
be  not 

Recruited  all  with  ocmstant  married  men. 
Who  never  coveted  their  neighbor'^  lot, 

I  say  that  line 's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen  ;— 
Strange  too  in  my  '^  buon  camerado  "  Scott, 

So  celetaited  for  his  morals,  when 
My  Jeffrey  held  him  up  as  an  example 
To  me;— of  which  these  morals  are  a  sample. 

xvn. 

Wen,  if  I  dont  succeed,  I  htue  succeeded. 
And  that 's  enough ;  succeeded  in  my  youth. 

The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed : 
And  my  imooess  produced  what  I,  in  sooth. 

Cared  most  about ;  it  need  not  now  be  pleaded— 
Whate'er  it  was,  twas  mine;  I've  paid,  in 
trut^. 

Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  success. 

But  have  not  leamM  to  wish  it  any  less. 

XV  111. 

That  suit  in  Chancery,— which  some  peraoiia  plead 
In  an  sMoeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  tnej. 

In  the  ftiith  of  their  inrocreative  o^eed. 
Baptize  posterity,  or  future  day,— 

To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 
To  lean  cm  for  support  in  any  way ; 

Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 

No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 

xrx. 

Why,  I  Hn  posterity— and  so  are  you ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember  ?    Not  a  hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true. 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be  but 
blunder'd ; 
Even  Plutardi's  Lives  have  but  pi(dc'd  out  a  f^. 

And  'gainst  those  f^w  your  annalists  have  tbim- 
der'd; 
And  Mitfordt  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  tbe  Be. 


ure  ooDslfits  in  fnrmlstiiff  tjiants, 
oddly,  sod  wiltftDff  qualnftly;  and 


ttbuslnff  PlutardK 


whaftto 
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€kx)d  people  all,  of  evenr  decree, 

7e  gentle  readers  and  unRentle  writers, 

In  this  twelfth  Canto  t  is  my  wish  to  be 
As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  inditers 

Malthns  and  Wilberforce :— the  last  set  free 
The  Negroes,  and  is  worth  a  million  fighters ; 

While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  Whites, 

And  Malthns  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he 
writes. 

XXI. 

I  'm  serious— so  are  all  men  upon  paper: 
And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation, 

And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper  ? 
Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 

On  constitutions  and  steamboats  of  vapor ; 
While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 

Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 

Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXTT. 

That'snoblel    That 's  romantic  I    Formypart, 
I  think  that ''  PhikHrenitiveness  "  is— 

(Now  here 's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart. 
Though  there 's  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  this, 

If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart : 
But  I  'm  resolved  to  say  nought  that 's  amiss) — 

I  sav,  methinks  that  '^  Philo-gttiitiveness '' 

Mignt  meet  from  men  a  little  more  forgiveness. 

xxin. 

And  now  to  business.— Oh,  my  gentle  Juan  I 
Thon  art  in  London— in  that  pleasant  place, 

Where  every  kind  of  mischief 's  daily  brewing. 
Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  vrild  race. 

*T  is  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one ; 
Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 

Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land, 

Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 

XXIV. 

Wliat  with  a  small  diversity  of  climate. 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  dfflcult  to  rh3rme  at. 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate. 
All  countries  have  their  ^^  Lions,"  but  m  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I  am  sick  of  politics.    Begin, 

^^  Paulo  Majora."    Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  *^  taken  in/' 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skater  glided: 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have 
prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalization, 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 

But  these  are  f^w,  and  in  the  end  they  make 
Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 

That  even  the  purest  people  may  ndstake 
Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths  of 
snows; 

And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 
To  Balaam,  and  nom  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 

Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 

With  the  kind  world's  am^— ^^  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?" 

^  is  the  best  modern  history  of  Oreeoe  In  any  langnsge, 
snd  he  Is  perhaps  the  best  of  sll  modem  historians  whatM>- 
•▼er.   Havinir  named  his  sins.  It  Is  but  fair  to  state  his  vtr- 


The  little  Leila,  with  her  Orient  eyes. 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  dinK>aition 
(Wldch  saw  aU  Western  thuiffs  with  sinall  surprise, 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition, 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition). 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history, 
Became  a  kind  of  tohionable  mystery. 

xxvm. 

The  women  much  divided— as  is  usual 
Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great. 

Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you 
all— 
I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state : 

Since  I  've  grown  moral,  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 
Of  beinff  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate; 

And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 

Amongst  you,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX. 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled— and 
Tou  had  reason ;  t  was  that  a  young  child  of 
grace. 

As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land, 
And  f^  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 

Howe'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  conmiand 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years'  space, 

Would  be  much  better  taught  oeneath  the  eye 

Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

XXX. 

So  first  there  was  a  generous  emulation. 

And  then  there  was  a  general  competition, 
To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 

As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition. 
It  had  been  an  affront  on  this  occasion 

To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition ; 
But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she  sages 
Whose  tale  belongs  to  '^  Hallam's  Middle  AgOB," 


XXXI. 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough— 

B^'d  to  bring  tip  the  little  girl,  and  ^^oti^,"— 
For  that 's  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now, 

Meaning  a  virgin^s  first  blush  at  a  rout. 
And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show : 

And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  money). 

XXXTI. 

How  all  the  needy  honorable  misters. 
Each  out4tt-elboW  peer,  or  desperate  dandy. 

The  watchful  mothers,  and  the  careful  sisters 
(Who,  by  the  bv,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 

At  making  matches,  where  ^^'tis  gold  that  lis- 
ters,"' 
Than  their  ht  relatives),  like  flies  o'er  candy 

Buzz  round  *'  the  Fortune  ^  with  their  busy  battery. 

To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery  I 


xxxin. 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  ana  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I  've  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
*^  Tantsene  I "    Such  the  virtues  of  hiffh  station. 

Even  in  the  hopeful  Isle,  whose  outlet 's  '^  Dover ! " 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  cares, 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  nude  heirs. 


ti]e»-4eaniing,  labor,  research,  wrath,  and  partlalltj.  I  call 
the  latter  vtrtuea  In  a  writer,  because  they  make  him  write 
In  earnest. 
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XXXIV. 
Some  are  soon  bags 'd,  and  some  reject  three  doxen* 

T  is  fine  to  see  tnem  scatterinR  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  an^ry  coosin 

(Friends  of  the  party),  who  begin  accusals. 
Such  as— "Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have 
chosen 

Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
TohisbiUets?  TF^y  waltz  with  him  ?  Whv,Ipray, 
Look  yea  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day  r 

XXXV. 

"Why  ?— Whv  ?— Besides,  Fred  really  was  aUadi^d  ; 

T  was  not  her  fortune— he  has  enough  without : 
The  time  will  come  she  'U  wish  that  she  had  snatch 'd 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt  :— 
But  the  old  Marchioness  some  plan  had  hatched, 

As  1 11  teU  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout : 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better- 
Pray  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter  ?  " 

XXXVI. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  spum'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives; 

And  when  at  last  the  prettv  creature  gets 
Some  gentleman,  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives, 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

xxxvn. 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  long  pursuer. 

Worn  out  with  importunity ;  or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer] 

To  the  lot  of  nim  who  scarce  pursued  ai  all. 
A  hazy  widower  tum'd  of  forty 's  sure* 

(If  T  is  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 
To  draw  a  high  prize :  now.  howe'er  he  got  her,  I 
See  nought  more  strange  in  this  than  t'  other  lottery. 

XXXVIII. 

I,  for  my  part— (one  "  modem  instance  "  more, 
"  True,  \  is  a  pity— pity  t  is,  t  is  true  ")— 

Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score. 
Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  few ; 

But  though  I  also  had  reformed  before 
Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 

I  '11  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice. 

That  the  young  lady  made  a  monstrous  choice. 

XXXIX. 

Ob,  pardon  mv  digression— or  at  least 
reruse  I    'T  is  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast : 
For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest, 
My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 

All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places, 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

XL. 

But  now  I  'm  going  to  be  immoral :  now 
I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  tney  are, 

Not  as  they  ought  to  be :  for  I  avow. 
That  till  we  see  what 's  what  in  fact,  we  're  far 

From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plough 
Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a  scar 

Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vice, 

Only  to  keep  its  com  at  the  old  price. 

XLI. 

But  first  of  little  Leila  we  '11  dispose ; 
For  like  a  day-dawn  she  was  young  and  pure, 

*  This  line  may  piiBle  the  oommentaton  more  than  the 
lyreeent  generation. 
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Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows. 
Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  sure. 

Like  many  people  everybody  Knows, 
Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 

Agoodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge. 

Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XLn. 

Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same). 

And  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stand  neater. 
For  siUv  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  blame: 

So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  suitor 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame, 

Consulting  "  the  Society  for  Vice 

Suppression,"  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XLin. 

Olden  she  was— but  had  been  very  young ; 

Virtuous  she  was— and  had  heia.  1  beueve ; 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That ^but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 

An  echo  of  a  syllable  that 's  wrong: 

In  fact,  there 's  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve. 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle. 
Which  is  the  cud  eschew'd  ty  human  cattle. 

XLIV. 

Moreover  I  've  remark'd  (and  I  was  once 

A  slight  observer  in  a  modest  way), 
And  so  ma^  everv  one  except  a  dunce. 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay. 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  worla,  and  sense 

Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray. 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  gainst  the  woe 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 

XLV. 

While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 
By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  {Mussion, 

SecKing  fax  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  vou. 
Or,  what 's  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  unshion,* 

The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court 

Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  <m; 
Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVI. 

Now  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  thev  are  stricter. 
As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 

I  think  vou  11  find  from  many  a  family  pict^ire. 
That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 

The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture. 
Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithneld  Show 

Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart. 

Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a  heart. 

XLVn. 

I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk'd  about- 
As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty  ? 

But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk'd 
about; 
She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty. 

And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd 
about: 
Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity. 

And  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  hte) 

For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 

XLVni. 

High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own, 
She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young. 

Whenever— which  means  every  day— they  'd  shows 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did 's  unknown. 
Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my  song: 
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In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  East 

Had  laised  an  interest  in  her,  which  increased. 

XLIX. 

Joan,  too,  was  a  sort  of  favorite  with  her. 
Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 

A  little  spoU'd,  but  not  so  altogether; 
Which  was  a  wonder,  if  vou  think  who  f?ot  him. 

And   how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew 
whither: 
Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him, 

At  least  entirely— for  he  had  seen  too  many 

Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 

L. 

And  these  vicissitudes  tell  beet  in  youth ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age. 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth, 

Ajid  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage, 

Whether  his  wmters  be  eighteen  or  eighty. 

Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so 

weighty. 

lii. 

How  for  it  profits  is  another  matter.— 
Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 

Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 
Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large. 

Had  Idx  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 
To  be  transmitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge, 

To  the  next  comer:  or— as  it  will  tell 

More  Muse-like— like  to  Cytherea's  shelL 

LU. 

I  call  such  things  transmission :  for  there  is 
A  floating  balaDce  of  accomplishment. 

Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 
According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bebt. 

Some  waltz ;  some  draw ;  some  fathom  the  abyss 
Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 

With  music ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits; 

While  others  have  a  genius  tum'd  for  fits. 

Lin. 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 

Theology^  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays, 
May  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days. 
The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  vestals  claim  men 's  eves  with  the  same  praise 
Of  "  elegant"  ei  ccetera,  in  fresh  batches— 
AJl  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches.  * 

LIV. 

But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.    'TIS 
Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 

That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 
I  've  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 

These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  fiourishes, 
Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 

Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 

And  when  so,  you  shall  nave  tne  overture. 

LV. 

My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 
About  what 's  call'd  success,  or  not  succeeding : 

Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they  have 
chosen ; 
T  is  a  ^'  great  moral  lesson  "  they  are  reading. 

I  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do;  but  at  Apollo's  pleading, 

•  ^Thl8  ancient  game  oriflrinated,  I  beUeye,  In  Germany, 
and  Is  well  calculated  to  make  younir  penont  ready  at  reok- 
oninff  the  produce  of  two  given  numbers.  It  is  called  the 
game  of  the  goose,  because  at  eveiy  fourth  and  fifth  oom- 


If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  foundered, 
I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVI. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 
Yclept  the  Great  World ;  for  it  is  the  least. 

Although  the  highest :  but  as  swords  have  hilts 
By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased. 

When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts. 
Thus  the  low  world,  nortn.  south,  or  west,  or  east, 

Must  still  obev  the  high— which  is  their  handle. 

Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing 

candle. 

LVII- 

He  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 
Well  looked  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 

Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass. 
It  does  nor  good  nor  harm ;  being  merely  meant 

To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class. 
And  draw  them  mghtfy  when  a  ticket 's  sent ; 

And  what  with  masquerades,  and  f^tes,  and  balls, 

For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 

LVin. 

A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 
And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  ^irt  to  play ; 

For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 
'^  The  royal  game  of  Goose,"  *  as  I  may  say, 

Where  evervbody  has  some  separate  aim. 
And  end  to  answer,  or  a  planto  lay— 

The  single  ladies  wisning  to  be  double. 

The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

LIX. 

I  don^t  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits : 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots ; 

Tet  many  have  a  method  more  reticular— 
**  Fishers  for  men,"  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes : 

For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady. 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready. 

LX. 

Perhaps  you  11  have  a  letter  from  the  mother. 
To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann'd; 

Perhaps  you  'U  have  a  visit  from  the  brother. 
All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 

What "  your  intentions  are  "  ?— One  way  or  other 
It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand : 

And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours, 

Tou  11  add  to  Matrimony's  list  of  cures. 

LXI. 

I  've  known  a  dozen  weddings  made  even  ihusj 
And  some  of  them  high  names:  I  have  also 
known 

Toung  men  who— though  they  hated  to  discuss 
Pre^nsions  which  they  never  dream'd  to  have 
shown — 

Tet  neither  frighten'd  by  a  female  fuss. 
Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 

And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair. 

In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 

LXII. 

There 's  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated. 

A  peril— not  mdeiBd  like  love  or  marristf^. 
But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciatea : 

It  is— I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 
The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitia£ed— 

It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carriage— 

partment  of  the  table  In  suooeasion  a  ffoose  is  depleted ;  and 
If  the  cast  thrown  by  the  player  ftdlt  upon  a  gooee,  he  movea 
forward  double  the  number  of  his  throw."— 8xbott. 
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But  to  dewranee  the  amphlbjons  sort  of  harlot, 
'' Coulear  de  rose,"  iHm>  \indth€r  white  nor  setilet. 

TiXTII. 

Such  is  your  cold  eoquette,  who  can^  aaj  ^*  No/^ 
And  wont  say  **  x  ee,"  and  keqis  you  on  and  off- 
ing 

On  a  lee  shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow- 
Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd  with  an  inward 
scoffing. 

This  works  a  world  of  sentimental  woe, 
And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  their  coffin ; 

But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation, 

Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

LXIV- 

'  ^  Ye  gods,  I  now  a  talker  1 "    Let  us  prate. 

Hie  next  of  perils,  though  I  place  it  Jtemest, 
Is  when,  without  rM^ard  to  ^^  church  or  state," 

A  wife  makes  or  &kes  love  in  ui^ht  earnest. 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  f^w  women's  fate — 

(Such,  early  travellerl  is  the  truth  thou  leam- 
est)— 
But  in  old  England,  when  a  young  bride  errs, 
Poor  thingl  £Ye's  was  a  trimng  case  to  heia. 

LXV. 

Por  *ti8  a  low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawsuit 
Country,  where  a  younff  couple  of  the  same  ages 

Cant  form  a  friendship,  but  the  world  o'erawes  it. 
Then  there's  the  Tulgar  trick  of  those  d— d 
damages! 

A  verdict— grievous  foe  to  those  who  cause  it  !— 
Porms  a  rad  climax  to  romantic  homages : 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  lueaders. 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers. 

LXVI. 

But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  raw  beginners ; 

A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  h  vpocrisv 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  sinners. 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocracy ; 
Tou  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners, 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy. 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste— 
And  all  by  having  UKt  as  well  as  taste. 

LXVn. 

Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 
Of  a  mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  more; 

Por  he  was  sick no,  'twas  not  the  word  «tdb  I 

meant— 
But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before, 
Tliat  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak ;— I  meant 
But  Uius  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  shore 
Of  white  cliffs,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  Uuer  stock- 
ings. 
Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  douUe  knock- 
ings. 

LXVin. 

But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  romantic. 
Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  for  Pas- 
fidon, 

And  Passion^  self  must  have  a  spice  of  frantic. 
Into  a  country  where  t  is  half  a  fashion, 

Seem'd  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic, 
Howe'er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation : 

Besides  (alas  I  his  taste— forgive  and  pitr  I) 

At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  pretty. 

LXIX. 

I  say  at  JCr«^-for  he  found  out  at  lost, 
But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  far 

Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 
Bttieath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  star. 

A  further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste ; 
Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar 
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To  taste:— the  truth  is,  if  men  would 
That  novelties  please  less  than  they  trnpn 


LXX. 

Though  travell'd,  I  have  never  had  the  luA  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffiing  n^roes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place  limbuctoo, 
Where  Greography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  ber 

With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to— 
For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  '^  bos  piger : " 

But  if  I  had  been  at  Timbuctoo.  there 

No  doubt  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair. 

LXXI. 

It  is.    I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white; 

But  I  suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black. 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eyesight. 

Ask  a  blind  man,  the  best  judge.    You  11  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position— but  I  'm  right ; 

Or  if  I  'm  wrong,  1 11  not  be  ta'en  aback : — 
He  hath  no  mom  nor  night,  but  aU  is  dark 
Within ;  and  what  seest  thou  ?    A  dubioos  ^iszk. 

LXXn. 

But  I  'm  relapsing  into  metaphysicsL 
That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  toe  same 

Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  i^thiaies. 
Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a  dyiiif 
flame: 

And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  i^ain  i^ysics, 
And  to  the  beauties  ci  a  foreign  dame. 

Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  {nice, 

Those  polar  sommers,  aU  sun,  and  some  ioe. 

IiXXm. 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 
Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  fishes;— 

Not  {hat  there  '8  not  a  quantity  of  those 
Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wishes. 

Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows* 
Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  evm  when  vidoiiB: 

They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 

As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outsides. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  than  pretty 
At  the  first  blush ;  for  a  fair  Briton  hioes 

Half  her  attractions— probably  from  pity— 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides. 

Than  storms  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city ; 
But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 

LXXV. 

She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb. 
Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  T^;uriiing, 

Nor  wear  as  grac^ully  as  Gauls  her  garb. 
Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia's  glance  is  burning ; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  waro- 
le  those  bravuras  (which  still  I  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  sevm  years  in  Itolv, 

And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily)  ;— 

LXXVL 

She  cannot  do  these  thines,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  off-hand  and  dashing  st]^ 

Which  takes  so  much— to  give  the  devil  his  doe; 
Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 

Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview 
(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toil)  ;— 

But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  trouble, 

Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

*  Tlie  Rmwhim,  as  It  weU  known,  run  ovt  firom  thHr  he* 
baths  to  plunge  into  the  Neva:  a  pleasant  ptaotloalaDtttbe*i 
which  It  seems  does  them  no  hsrm. 
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t  LXXYU. 

1  And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  ^^nande  passion,*' 
It  is  a  yeiT  serious  thing  indeed : 
Nine  times  m  ten  t  is  but  caprice  or  fa^on, 
^       CkMiDOtry.  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead, 
r   The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on, 
Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed : 
But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  tornado, 
^  For  there  'a  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 

^  Lxxvni. 

:   The  reason 's  obvious:  if  there 's  an  6clat, 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Farias ; 
And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law 
Have  fill'd  their  papers  with  their  comments 
various, 
Society,  that  china  without  flaw 

(The  hypocrite ! ) ,  will  banish  them  like  Marius, 
To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt  :* 
For  Fame 's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt. 

LXXTX. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be :— it  is 
A  comment  on  the  Gk^spePs  ^'  Sin  no  more. 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven :  "—but  upon  this 
I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 
I  Abroad,  though  doi]dtytless  tliey  do  much  amiss. 
An  erring  woman  finds  an  opener  door 

For  her  return  to  Yirtue— as  they  call 

That  lady,  who  should  be  at  h(Hne  to  all. 


For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it, 
Kno^nng  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it. 
And  care  but  for  discoveries,  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you  H  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads. 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented. 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented. 

LXXXI. 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder'd 
Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind : 

Besides,  he  had  not  seen  of  several  hundred 
A  lady  idtogether  to  his  mind. 

A  little  "  blas6  "— t  is  not  to  be  wonder'd 
At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind: 

And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success, 

No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXII. 

He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights— 

The  Parliament  and  all  the  other  houses ; 
Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights. 

To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  rouam  (not  tijiuses) 
The  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights. 
Which  flash'd  as  for  as  where  the  musk-bull 
browses; 
He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne- 
But  Grey  t  Was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone.) 


He  saw,  however,  at  the  closing  session. 
That  noble  sight,  when  really  free  the  nation, 

A  king  in  constituiional  possession 
Of  such  a  throne  as  is  tne  proudest  station, 

*  **  A  Oanllsb  or  Oerman  eoldier  sent  to  arrest  him,  orer- 
awed  by  bts  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  task :  and  tbe  peo|>le  of 
the  place,  as  if  moved  by  tbe  miracle,  concurred  in  aiding  his 
escape.  Tbe  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  tbe  grround  where 
Cartbaipe  bad  stood  was  supposed  to  increase  tbe  majesty  and 
the  melancholy  of  the  scene.  *  Go,'  he  said  to  tbe  lictor  who 
brought  bim  tbe  orders  of  tbe  prsBtor  to  depart,  *  tell  him  that 
you  have  seen  Maiius  sitting  on  tbe  ruins  of  Cftrtbage. '  "— 

FSBGXTSON. 

t  Charles,  second  Barl  Orey,suooeeded  to  tbe  peerage  in  1807. 


Thouffh  despots  know  it  not— till  the  progression 

Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 
T  is  not  mere  splendor  makes  the  show  august 
To  eye  or  heart— it  is  the  people's  trust. 

LXXXIV. 

There,  too,  he  saw  (whate'er  he  may  be  now) 
A  Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time. 

With  fascination  in  his  very  bow. 
And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 

Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  orow, 
He  nad  tnen  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  every  climA, 

Of  being,  without  allov  of  fop  or  beau, 

A  finislrd  gentleman  m>m  top  to  toe. 

LXXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  as  bath  been  said, 

Into  the  best  societv ;  and  there 
Occurred  what  often  happens,  I  'm  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire:— 
The  talent  and  good  humor  he  displayed. 

Besides  the  marked  distinction  of  his  air. 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation, 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occiauaion. 

LXXXVI. 

Bat  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and 
why. 

Is  not  to  be  pat  hastily  together ; 
And  as  my  object  is  morality 

(Whatever  people  say),  I  don't  know  whether 
I  'u  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry. 

But  hiUTOW  up  his  feelings  till  they  wither. 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos. 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.  { 


Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 
Ends.    When  the  body  of  the  book 's  begun, 

Tou  'U  find  it  of  a  different  construction 
From  what  some  people  say  twill  be  when 
done; 

The  plan  at  present 's  simply  in  concoction. 
I  can't  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on : 

That 's  your  £ffair,  not  mine :  a  real  spirit 

Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  it. 

Lxxxvni. 

And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles. 
Remember,  reader  I  you  have  had  before. 

The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  battles. 
That  e'er  were  brew'd  from  elements  or  gore. 

Besides  the  most  sublime  of —Heaven  knows  what 
else; 
An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more— 

But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy. 

Will  turn  upon  *^  political  economy." 

LXXXIX. 

That  is  your  present  theme  for  popularity : 
Now  tinat  tne  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a  stake, 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity. 
To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity; 
Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime,  read  all  the  national-debt  sinkers. 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  our  great  thinkers. 

t  William  Pitt,  first  earl  of  Chatham,  died  in  May,  1778, 
after  havinsr  been  carried  home  ftx>m  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  had  fainted  away  at  the  close  of  a  remarkable  speech 
on  the  American  Revolutionary  war. 

I A  sculptor  projected  to  hew  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of 
Alexander,  with  a  city  in  one  hand,  and,  I  believe,  a  river  in 
his  pocket,  with  various  other  similar  derloes.  But  Aleir- 
ander  *s  gone,  and  Athos  remains,  I  trust  ere  Ions  to  look  ow* 
a  nation  of  freemen. 
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CANTO    XIII. 


DON  JUAN. 


L-XIT. 


■^*^ 


CANTO  THE  THIRTEENTH. 


I. 

I  NOW  mean  to  be  serious;— it  is  time, 
Since  laughter  nowadays  is  deemed  too  serious ; 

A  iest  at  vice  by  Virtue "^s  caU'd  a  crime, 
And  critically  held  as  deleterious : 

Besides,  the  sad 's  a  source  of  the  sublime, 
Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  weary  us; 

And  therdore  shall  my  lay  soar  nigh  and  solenm, 

As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  ccmunn. 

II. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 

('T  is  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  found 
In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gk>thic  ground) 
Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  father^  will. 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most  abound, 
In  Britain— which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

in. 

1 11  not  gainsay  them :  it  is  not  my  cue ; 

1 11  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best : 
An  eye 's  an  eye,  and  whether  olack  or  blue, 

Is  no  great  matter,  so  t  is  in  request ; 
T  is  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue — 

The  kindest  may  oe  taken  as  a  test. 
The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair;  and  no  man, 
Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there 's  a  plidn  woman. 

IV. 

And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  comer  tum'd  for  days 

More  quiet,  when  our  moon 's  no  more  at  fml, 
We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise ; 

Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 
Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways; 

Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 

Hint,  that  t  is  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 

I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era. 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post ;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera, 

For  they  have  passed  life's  equinoctial  line: 
But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira, 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline ; 
And  county  meetings,  and  the  parliament. 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent. 

VI. 

And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call'd  the 
"  Nation  "  ? 
The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm  ? 

The  landed  and  tbe  money 'd  speculation  ? 
The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination  ? 
Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure ; 
Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

vn. 

Bough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess'd. 
Bight  honestly,  "  he  liked  an  honest  hater  !''♦— 

*  **  Sir,  I  love  a  ffood  hater."   See  Boewell*8  Johnson. 

t  Mephistopheles  is  the  name  of  the  devil  in  Qoethe's  Faust. 
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The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  conf  est 
Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  feUow  spoke  in  jest : — 
For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator. 

And  gaze  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is. 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Groethe's  Mephistopheles;! 

vin. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess ; 

Though  t  was  not  once  so.  If  I  sneer  sometimei, 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less. 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  paniih 
crimes. 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  aU  such  efforts  faiL 


Of  an  tales  t  is  the  saddest— and  more  sad. 
Because  it  makes  us  smile :  his  hero 's  right, 

And  stiU  pursues  the  right ;— to  curb  the  bad 
His  only  object,  and  'sainst  odds  to  fight 

His  guerdon:  t  is  his  vmue  makes  him  mad  I 
But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight ; — 

A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 

By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thou^t. 


Bedressing  ii^ury,  revenging  wrong. 
To  aid  the  dan^sel  and  de^oy  the  caitiff ; 

Opposing  singly  the  united  strong, 
From  foreign  voke  to  free  the  helpless  native :— 

Alasl  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  sonj^. 
Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative, 

A  jest,ariddle.Famethroufl^  thin  andthicksougflit! 

And  Socrates  nimself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote? 

XI. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away; 

A  single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country ;— seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.    WhUe  Bomanoe  ooold 
charm. 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array; 

And  theiif  ore  nave  his  volumes  done  such  ham, 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a  composition. 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition. 

xn. 

I  'm  **  at  my  old  lunes  "—digression,  and  foiget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville ; 
The  foir  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met, 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill; 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  wiU), 
And  caught  them;— what  do  they  ryot  catdi,iD^ 

thinks? 
But  I  'm  not  CBdipus,  and  life 's  a  Sphinx. 

xni. 

I  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 
To  venture  a  solution :  "  Davus  sum ; "  X 

And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 
Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  tne  gay  world's  hum. 

Was  the  Queen-Bee,  the  glass  of  all  that 's  fair; 
Whose  charms  made  aS  men  speak,  and  womes 
dumb. 

The  last 's  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd, 

And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

XIV. 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction's  desperation, 
And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well— 

t  **  Davus  sum,  non  CEdipus."— Tnu 


CANTO    XIII. 


DON  JUAN. 


XV,-XXVIU. 


A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
CooL  and  quite  English,  imperturbable, 

Thougn  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion, 
Proud  of  himself  and  her:  the  world  could  tell 

Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure— 

She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 

XV. 

It  chanced  some  diplomatical  relations, 
Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 

Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 
Into  close  contact.    Though  reserved,  nor  caught 

By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  patience, 
And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 

And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 

In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 

And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 
Beserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 

In  Judging  men— when  once  his  Judgment  was 
I>etermmed,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 

Had  all  the  pertinacitv  pride  nas, 
Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow. 

And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided, 

Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  ^ided. 

XVII. 

His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions. 
Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirmed  but 
more 

His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 
And  Medes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  went  be- 
fore. 

His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 
Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 

What  they  should  lau^h  at— the  mere  ague  still 

Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 

xvni. 

**  'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success : 
But  do  you  more.  Sempronius— dont  deserve  it," 

And  take  my  word,  you  wont  have  any  less. 
Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it; 

Give  gently  way,  when  there 's  too  groat  a  press: 
And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  ii ; 

For,  like  a  racer,  or  a  boxer  training. 

'T  willmake,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

xrx. 

Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior. 
As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior. 
At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 

Upon :  for  thero  aro  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  Pride's  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide. 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 


In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 
0*er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim ; 

In  vears  he  had  the  advanti^  of  time's  sequel ; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same* 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  free  quill, 
At  which  all  modem  nations  vainly  aim ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater. 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  house  up  later. 

XXI. 

These  were  advantages :  and  then  he  thought — 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister— 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  bad  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister : 

He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught. 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a 


And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man. 
Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 

XXII. 

He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gravity ; 

He  almost  honor'd  him  for  his  docuitv : 
Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity, 

Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravity 

In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil 's  fertility. 
If  that  the  weeds  o'erlive  not  the  first  crop— 
For  then  they  aro  very  difScult  to  stop. 

xxni. 

And  then  he  talk'd  with  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places ; 

Whero  people  always  did  as  they  wero  bid. 
Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  graces. 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they :  Henry  rid 
Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  races ; 

And  Juan,  like  a  true-bom  Andalusian, 

Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Russian. 

XXIV. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs. 
And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other— 

For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 
As  in  freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 

Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts : 
His  maimer  show'd  him  sprung  from  a  high 
mother; 

And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 

To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  quality. 

XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square;— for  we  will  break  no 
squares 

Bv  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so  censorious, 
And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares. 

Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious. 
Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love's  affairs. 

Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious, 
That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare. 
Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Square. 

XXVI. 

Also  thero  bin  *  another  pious  reason 
For  making  souares  and  streets  anonymous ; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  season 
Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  house 

With  some  slight  heart-auake  of  domestic  treason-* 
A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse : 

Such  I  might  stumble  over  unawares. 

Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 

xxvn. 

'T  is  true,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 
A  place  whero  peccadilloes  aro  unknown ; 

But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly. 
For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 

Thereforo  I  name  not  SM^uaro,  street,  place,  until  I 
Find  one  whero  nothing  nauffhty  can  be  shown, 

A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 

Such  are but  I  have  lost  the  London  Chart. 

xxvni. 

At  Henry's  mansion  then,  in  Blank-Blank  Square 
Was  Juan  a  recheroh^,  welcome  guest, 

As  many  other  noble  scions  wero ; 
And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest ; 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  everywhere ; 
Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed 's  the  best 

Recommendation ;  and  to  be  well  drest 

Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest. 

*  "^  with  every  tfainff  that  pretty  Mn, 
Ky  lady  sweet,  arise."    ~ 
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DON  JUAN. 


XXIX.— Hffi 


XXIX. 

And  since  *•*•  there  hi  nfety  in  a  moltitiide 
Of  counseUon."  as  Solomon  has  said, 

Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sase,  nave  mood  ;— 
Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  aisplay'd 

In  senates,  at  the  har,  in  wordy  feud, 
Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade. 

Which  is  the  only  canse  that  we  can  fitness 

Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happmess  ;— 

XXX. 

But  as  '*  there  'b  safetv ''  f^^afted  in  the  number 
**  Of  counseUors,"  for  men,— thus  for  the  sex 

A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber : 
Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex— 

Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 
'Midst  many  rocks  we  ffuard  more  against  wrecks ; 

And  thus  with  women :  nowsoe'er  it  shocks  some 's 

Self-love,  there 's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 

But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 
For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 

To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 
Her  chica  resource  was  in  her  own  high  K>irit, 

Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation ; 
And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 

Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 

Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 


To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade ; 

To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey'd 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid ; — 

A  gentle,  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 
To  those  wno  were,  or  pass'd  for,  meritorious, 
Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious; 

xxxin. 

Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 
A  dull  and  desolate  appendage.    Gaze 

Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish 'd  men 
Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise, 

The  praise  of  persecution.    Gaze  again 
On  the  most  f avor'd ;  and  amidst  the  blaze 

Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd, 

What  can  ye  recognize  ?— a  gilded  cloud. 

XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 
That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address, 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equtuoctial  line 
Of  anything  which  nature  would  express ; 

Just  as  a  mandarin  finds  nothing  fine,— 
At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess. 

That  anything  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  we  have  borrow'd  tms  from  the  Chinese— 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace :  his  *'^tl  admirari  "♦ 
Was  what  he  call'd  the  ^'  Art  of  Happiness ; " 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary. 
And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

However,  'tis  expedient  to  be  wary  : 
Indifference  ceries  don't  produce  distress ; 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 

Were  nothing  but  a  monu  inebriety. 

XXXVI. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent :  for 
(Now  for  a  commonplace !)  beneath  the  snow. 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 
Within— €t  ccBtera.    Shall  I  go  on  ?— No  I 

*  See  ante,  p.  filS. 
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I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphcnr. 

So  let  the  often-used  volcano  go. 
Poor  thing!  How  frequently,  by  me  and  othm, 
It  hath  been  stirr 'd  up  tUl  its  smoke  quite  amotheo ! 

xxxvn. 

1 11  have  another  figure  in  a  trice : — 
What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne? 

Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice, 
Which  leaves  few  drqps  of  that  immortal  nia, 

Tet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price. 
About  a  liquid  glassful  will  remain ; 

And  thlB  is  stronger  thui  the  strongest  grape 

Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape: 

XXXVIII. 

'T  is  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentie 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many— though  I  only  meant  her 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lesscMOL 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  entsr. 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price. 
When  once  yon  've  broken  their  conf oonded  m, 

XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a  Northwest  Passage 
Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 

And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  messafs 
Have  not  exactly  ascertainM  the  Pole 

(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lucky  presage). 
Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal; 

For  if  the  Pole 's  not  open,  but  all  frost 

(A  chance  stUl),  t  is  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost. 

XL. 

And  voung  beginners  may  as  well  commenoe 
With  qmet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  w<»nan; 
While  those  who  are  not  b^inners  should  hiTe 
sense 
Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  Time  shall  sum* 
mon 
With  his  gray  signal-flag ;  and  the  past  tense, 
The  drciiry  ^^  Jputmu«  ''of  all  things  human, 
Must  be  declined,  while  life's  thin  thread 's  qnm 

out 
Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout. 

XU. 

But  heaven  must  be  diverted :  its  diversion 
Is  sometimes  truculent— but  never  mind: 

The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 
(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind  : 

And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Peisiaii, 
Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 

As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 

Has  ever  puzzled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 

XLII. 

The  English  winte1^-ending  in  July, 
To  recommence  in  August— now  was  done. 

'T  is  the  postilion's  paradise :  wheels  fly ; 
On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  s  nm. 

But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy  ? 
Man's  pity 's  for  himself,  or  tor  his  son. 

Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 

Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knovy 
edge. 

XLin. 

The  London  winter 's  ended  in  July — 
Sometimes  a  little  later.    I  don't  err 

In  this :  whatever  other  blunders  lie 
Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 

My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatherolo^ ; 
For  parli^ent  is  our  barometer : 

Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 

Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanac. 
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XLTV. 
"Wlieii  its  oakksUfer  ^s  down  at  zero,— lo  I 

Coach,  chariot,  luffgage,  bandage,  equipage  I 
^WTieels  whirl  from  Carlton  palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage ; 
T*lie  tumpikes  glow  with  dust;  and  Botten  Bow 

Sleeps  from  ine  chiyalry  of  this  bright  age ; 
JluA  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces, 
Si^b— as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 

Tliey  and  their  bills, ''  Arcadians  both,"*  are  left 
Xo  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 

AJasI  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft, 

'Wliat  hope  remains?  Of  Aope  the  full  possession, 

Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift. 

AX  a  long  date— till  they  can  get  a  fresh  one— 

Ha^k'd  about  at  a  discount,  sznall  or  large; 

Alao  the  solace  of  an  overchaige. 

XLVL 

But  these  are  trifles.    Downward  flies  my  lord, 
l^odding  beside  my  lady  in  his  carriage. 

▲-way  1  away  I  *'*'  Fr^  horses  I ''  are  the  word. 
And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage ; 

The  obsequK>us  landlord  hath  the  change  restored ; 
The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 

Their  fee;  but  ere  the  water'd  wheels  may  hiss 
hence. 

The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a  reminiscence. 

XLVII. 

'TIS  granted;  and  the  yalet  mounts  the  dickey— 
That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen ; 

Also  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  tncky, 

Trick'd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 

Can  paint,—''  Owi  maggino  i  Riechi!'^ 
(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then, 

If  but  to  show  I  'ye  travell'd :  and  what 's  travel, 

XJxiless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

XLVin. 

The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 
Were  wellnigh  over.    'T  is  perhaps  a  pity , 

When  Nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become 
her. 
To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city. 

And  VTait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 
Ijistening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 

Ere  patriots  their  true  oomUry  can  rememoer ;— 

But  there 's  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till  Sq^^tember. 

XLIX. 

I 've  done  with  my  tirade.    The  world  was  gone; 

The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth  viras 
made. 
Were  vanisn'd  to  be  what  they  call  alone— 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade. 
As  many  guests,  or  more;  before  whom  groan 

As  many  covers,  duly,  daily  laid. 
Let  none  accuse  old  England's  hospitality- 
Its  quantity  is  but  ocmdensed  to  quality. 


Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 
Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers, 

t  "*  Thus  the  xloh  tiav^L" 

t  **  Qjrron  wm  too  good  hj  nsture  for  what  h«  wished  to  be 
—he  oould  not  drain  the  blood  of  the  oavsUers  out  of  his 
▼elns— he  oould  not  oover  the  ooronet  aU  OT«r  with  the  red 
nlffht-cap;— henoe  that  srtf-reproaohing  melancholy  which 
was  eternally  cmswtnir  and  unneryinff  him,— hence  the  dark 
heaTlnff  of  soul  with  whi<^  he  must  have  written,  in  his 
Italian  TUleggiatora,  this  srlorious  description  of  his  own  lost 
ancestral  seat."— Looxbabt,  1B84. 


The  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine ; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 
None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  longer  line. 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  beauties 
*  steers; 
And  oaks  as  olden  as  their  pedigree 
Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

LI. 

Ajparagraph  in  every  paper  told 
Of  their  departure:  such  is  modem  fame: 

'T  is  pity  that  it  takes  no  further  hold 
Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same ; 

When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  ttie  sound  grows  cold. 
The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim— 

^^  Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to^y. 

Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

Ln. 

^^  We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 

To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  sdect 
And  numerous  par^  of  his  nolde  friends ; 

'Midst  whom  we  nave  heard,  from  sources  quite 
correct. 
The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends. 

With  many  more  bv  rank  and  f^ishion  deckHl ; 
Also  a  foreimer  of  high  condition. 
The  envoy  <n  the  secret  Bussian  mission." 

LIIL 

And  thus  we  see— who  doubts  the  Morning  Post  ? 

(Whose  articles  are  like  the  "  Thirty-nine," 
Which  those  most  swear  to  who  bdieve  them 
most)-- 

Our  gay  Buss  Spaniard  was  ordain'd  to  shine, 
Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host. 

With  those  who.  Pope  says,  ^^  greatly  daring- 
dine."— 
'TIS  odd.  but  true,— last  war  the  News  abounded 
More  with  these    dinners    than    the    kill'd  or 


wounded  ;— 


LIV. 


As  thus:  ^^  On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand  dinner; 

Present,  Lords  A.  B.  C."— Earls,  dukes,  bv  name 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory^s  win- 
ner; 

Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 
Column:  date,  ^'Fahnouth.  There  has  lately  been 
here 

The  Slap-dash  regiment,  so  wdl  known  to  fame^ 
Whose  loss  in  the  hue  action  we  regret: 
The  vacancies  are  fill'd  up— see  Gazette." 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  noble  pair,— 
An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 

Still  (dder  mansion,!— of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mix'd  Grothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 

Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 
Witnal :  {  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low. 

Because  the  monks  pteferrM  a  hill  behind. 

To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind.| 

LVI. 

It  stood  embosomed  tn  a  happy  valley. 
Crown 'd  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 

I  **The  tront  of  Newstead  Abbejr  has  a  most  noUe  and 
majestic^ppearance;  heAng  bulltln  tiie  fOnnof  thewestend 
of  a  cathedral,  adorned  with  rich  earrings  and  lofty  pin- 
nacles."—Art.  JVeiosteod,  In  Beauties  of  Bnflrland*  vol.  xiL 
See  anUt  Illustration,  Life  of  Byron. 

I  **How  sweetly  In  front  looked  the  transparent  water, 
and  the  light  of  rtflglous  remains  (equalled  by  no  architect* 
ure  scarcely  In  the  kingdom,  except  that  of  York  cathedralX 
hacked  by  the  most  sidendid  field  beauties.  dlTerslfled  by  thf 
swells  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rootedl"— Thobo* 
Ton's  NottkHihanuMn. 
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Stood  like  Caractacus,  in  act  to  rally 

His  tiost,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder- 
stroke; 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters ;  as  day  awoke. 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 
To  qus^  a  brook  which  murmured  like  a  bird.* 

Lvn. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake,t 
Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  waters  spread 

Around :  the  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed : 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and 
stood 

With  their  green  faces  fix'd  upon  the  flood. 

LVin. 

Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade, 
Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 

Its  shriller  echoes— like  an  infant  made 
Quiets-sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 

Into  a  rivulet ;  and  thus  allav'd, 
Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hid- 


ing 
hi£n 


Its  windings  through  the  woods;  now  clear,  now 

blue. 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIX. 

A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Home's)  stood  half 
aiMtrt 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screen'd  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappeared— a  loss  to  art : 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil. 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart. 
Which  moum'd  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's 

march, 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch. 

LX. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  h{^  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone ; 
But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell. 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his 
throne. 
When  each  house  was  a  fortalice— as  tell 

The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone,— 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign.t 

LXI. 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-bom  ChUd,| 
With  her  Son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round; 

Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was 
spoil'd; 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground; 

This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild, 
But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

*  **Tbe  beautiful  park  of  Newstede,  which  once  was  richly 
ornamented  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  head  of  deer, 
and  numberless  flne-spreadlng  oaks,  is  now  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  farms."— Thoroton's  NoUinghamtiMrt, 

t  See  anit^  EpisUe  to  Augusta,  p.  378. 

t  See  an(f ,  p.  306. 

9  *'  In  the  bow-window  of  the  Hall  there  are  yet  the  arms 
of  Newstede  Priory,  viz.,  England,  with  a  chief  azure,  in  the 
middle  whereof  is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Babe  or/*— Thoro- 

TON. 

I  '*  Next  to  the  apartment  called  King  Edward  the  Third's 
room,  on  acooimt  of  that  monarch  having  slept  there,  is  the 
sounding  gallery,— so  called  from  a  very  renuurkable  echo 
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LXII. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre. 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colorings. 

Through  whicn  the  deepened  glories  once  could 
enter, 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  win^^ 

Now  yawns  all  desolate:  now  loud,  now  fainter. 
The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft 
sings 

The  owl  nis  anthem,  where  the  silenced  choir 

Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench'd  like  fire. 

Lxni. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven^ 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which 
then 
Is  musical—a  dying  accent  driven 

Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks 
again. 
Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 

Back  to  the  night  wind  bv  the  water&U, 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall: 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 
Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnoirs  statue,  warm 
In  Egypt's  ravs,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 

To  this  gray  nun,  with  a  voice  to  charm 
Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower ; 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  but  such 

The  fact :— I  've  heuu  it,— once  perhaps  too  much.! 

LXV. 
Amidst  the  court  a  Gk>thic  fountain  play'd,f 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvinss  quaint — 
Strange  &ces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 

And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 
The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite 
made. 

And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 
Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles. 
Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubtoB. 

LXVI. 

The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 
With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 

Elsewhere  preserved :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable. 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween: 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able. 
Still  unimpair'd,  to  decorate  the  scene ;  ** 

The  rest  had  been  reform 'd,  replaced,  or  sunk. 

And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  tb^i  the  monk. 

LXVn. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join'd 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts. 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur ;  out  when  combined, 
Form'd  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts. 

Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind. 
At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts : 

We  ^e  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature. 

Kor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

which  it  possesses."— Art  Newgiead^  In  Beauties  of  Rowland, 
vol.  xll. 

1  *'  From  the  windows  of  the  gaUery  over  the  ololsters,  we 
see  the  cloister  court,  with  a  basin  in  the  centre,  used  as  a  stew 
for  fish,  etc."— Art.  iVeiosCead,  in  Beauties  of  England.  voL  xlL 

**  '*The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  but  possesslnff,  if  possible,  a 
more  venerable  appearance.  These  were  the  cloisters  of  the 
ancient  abbey,  and  many  of  its  ancient  tenants  now  Ue  In 
silent  repose  under  the  fla^rged  pavement.  The  ancieDt 
chapel,  too,  is  still  entire;  its  ceiling  is  a  very  handsome 
specimen  of  the  Qothic  style  of  springing  arohea."— Art 
Nexvstead^  in  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  zii. 
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LXVIII. 

Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
rCo  silken  rows  of  eay  and  garter'd  earls, 

Olajiced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation  : 
.A^nd  Lady  Marys  blooming  into  girls, 

"Witli  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station : 
wA^nd  coimt^ses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls : 

wAJso  some  b^iuties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

"Wliose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

LXIX. 

Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
Tlie  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  deter- 
mine 

Sis  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Sishops,  who  had  not  left  a  sinele  sermon ; 

attorneys-general,  awful  to  the  sight, 
^s  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  "  Star  Chamber  "  than  of  ^'  Habeas  Corpus." 

LXX. 

Oeneials,  some  all  in  armor,  of  the  old 

And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead ; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborouffh's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed: 

Lordlings^  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 
^imrods,  whose  canvas  scarce  contain'd  the 
steed; 

And  here  and  there  some  stem  high  patriot  stood, 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXI. 

Sut  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision, 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 

There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore's  :* 

Here  danced  Albano's  boys,  and  here  the  sea  shone 
In  Yemet's  ocean  lights ;  and  there  the  stories 

Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 

His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

Lxxn. 

Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  light, 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite  :— 
But,  lo !  a  Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain. 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight : 
His  bell-mouth'd  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Da- 
nish t 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst— What ,  ho  I  a  flask  of  Rhenish. 

LXXIII. 

Oh,  reader !  if  that  thou  canst  read.— and  know, 
'T  is  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read. 

To  constitute  a  reader:  there  must  go 

Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  have  need. 

firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning— (though 
That  clause  is  hard) :  and  secondly,  proceed : 

Thirdly,  conmience  noi  with  the  end— or,  sinning 

In  this  sort,  end  at  last  with  the  beginning. 

LXXIV. 

But^ reader,  thou  bast  patient  been  of  late. 
While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear. 

Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 
Dan  Phoebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 

That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date. 
By  Homer's  ^^  Catalogue  of  ships  "  is  clear; 

But  a  mere  modem  must  be  moderate — 

I  spare  you  then  the  furniture  and  plate. 

*  Salvator  Rosa. 

f  If  I  err  not.  ''your  Dane *'  is  one  of  la^o's  oataloffues  of 
nations ''  exquisite  In  their  drinking.'* 


LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
The  promised  party,  to  enjov  its  sweets. 

The  com  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 

In  russet  Jacket :— lynx-like  is  ms  aim ; 
Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonderfuZ  his  feats. 

Ah,  nutbrown  partridges!    Ah,  brilliant  pheas- 
ants I 

And  ah,  ye  poachers  I— 'T  is  no  sport  for  peasants. 

LXXVI. 

An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines. 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 

The  paths,  o'er  which  the  far  festoon  entwines 
The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song, 

Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines; 
The  claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong. 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  her. 

The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVn. 

Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 
Which  makes  the  southern  autumn's  day  appear 

As  if  't  would  to  a  second  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  mrear,— 

Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine,— 
The  sea^coal  fires,  the  *^  earliest  of  the  year ; " 

Without  doors,  too,  she  may  com^te  in  meUow, 

As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gain'd  in  yellow. 

Lxxvni. 

And  for  the  effeminate  viXUgguUvror^ 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  nounds— she  hath  the 
chase. 
So  animated  that  it  miffht  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  Join  the  jocund  race; 
Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of 
Dura,t 

And  wear  the  Melton  jacket  for  a  space : 
If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 
Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXTX. 

The  noble  quests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 
Consisted  of— we  give  the  sex  the  p<w— 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke;  the  Countess  Crabby ; 
The  Ladies  SciUy  Busey :— Miss  Eclat, 

Miss  Bombazeen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  O'Tabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw; 

Also  the  honorable  Mrs.  Sleep, 

Who  look'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep : 

LXXX. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank— but  rank ; 

At  once  the  "  lie  "  and  the  "  61ite  "  of  crowds ; 
Who  pass  like  water  filter'd  in  a  tank, 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds; 
Or  paper  tum'd  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  ^^  pass6e  "  and  the  past ;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety, — 

LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which  point 
Forms  the  most  difficult  in  pimctuation. 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station ; 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  "  Aroint 
Thee,  witch  I "  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 

^^  Omnt  tuhl  pundum^  quse  miscuil  vXxU  dulci, 

-  ^  • 

$In  AsBTTla. 
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I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  riffht. 
Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 

I  've  seen  a  yirtuous  woman  put  down  quite 
By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie ; 

Also  a  so-so  matron  boldly  fight 
Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plotteryy 

And  shine  the  rery  Stria*  of  the  spheres, 

Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarless  sneen. 

LXXXIII. 

I  have  seen  more  than  1 11  say :— but  we  will  see 

How  our  vUleggiatMra  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste— the  Brahmins  of  the  ton« 
I  haye  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree, 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 
By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatterM  amon^  these, 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXXIV. 

There  was  Parolles,  too,  the  legal  bully, 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate :  when  inyited  elsewhere,  truly. 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  baid  Backrhyme,  who  had 
newly 

Come  out  and  glimmer M  as  a  six  weeks*  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  freethinker ; 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 

There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a— duke. 

*^Ay,  eyery  inch  a''  duke;  there  were  twelye 
vieera 
Like  Charlemagne's— and  all  such  peers  in  look 

And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  eyer  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds— pretty  dears  1 
All  song  and  sentiment ;  whose  hearts  were  set 
Lees  on  a  conyent  than  a  coronet. 

LXXXVI. 

There  were  four  Honorable  Misters,  whose 
Honor  was  more  before  their  names  than  after ; 

There  was  the  preux  Cheyalier  de  la  Buse, 
Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd  to  waft 
here, 

Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse; 
But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter, 

Because— such  was  his  magic  power  to  please— 

The  dice  seem'd  charm'd,  too,  with  his  repartees. 

LXXXVII. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician, 
Who  loyed  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner; 

Angle,  the  soi-disant  mathematician; 
Sir  Henry  Silyereup,  the  great  race-winner. 

There  was  the  Beyerend  Bodomont  Precisiaji, 
Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner : 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Flantagenet, 

(rood  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet. 

LXXXVin. 

There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman ; 

And  General  Fireiace,  famous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman, 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  kill'd. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  Jeflferies 
Hardsman,t 

In  bis  graye  office  so  completely  skill'd, 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation, 
He  had  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 

*  Siria.  i.  e^  bitob-star. 

t  Oeorgre  Hardlnire,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  one  of  tbe  Welsh  Judges, 
died  In  1810. 
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Gk>od  company 's  a  chess-board— there  are 
Queens,  bishops,  Imights,  rooks,   pawns  f  tbe 
world 's  a  game ; 

Saye  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 
Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  suae. 

My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  winffs, 
Kot  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  witho>ttt  aim, 

Alighting  rarely :— were  she  but  a  hornet, 

Perhaps  there  might  be  yices  which  would  moom  it. 

XC. 

I  had  forgotten— but  must  not  fbrget — 
An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  sesnon. 

Who  had  deliyer'd  well  a  yery  set 
Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  tnms- 
gression 

Upon  debate :  the  papers  echoed  yet 
W  ith  his  ddbut,  which  made  a  strong  imprenioD, 

And  ranked  with  what  is  eyery  day  display'd— 

^^  The  best  first  speech  that  eyer  yet  was  made.'^ 

XCI. 

Proud  of  his  **  Hear  hims!'' proud,  too,  <tf  his  vote 

And  lost  yirginity  of  oratory. 
Proud  of  his  l^uning  (Just  enough  to  quote), 

He  reyeU'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory : 
With  memory  excdlent  to  get  by  rote. 

With  wit  to  hatch  apun  or  tell  a  story, 
Graced  with  some  ment,  and  with  more  efErcmtery, 
^^  His  country  ^s  pride,'' he  came  down  to  t^e  ooimtzy. 

xcn. 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation. 
Longbow  from  Lreland,  Strongbow  nom  tbe 
Tweed,J 

Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education ; 
But  Strongbow's  wit  was  of  more  poliriiM  Ineed; 

Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 

But  sometimes  stumbling  oyer  a  potato.— 

While  StnTongbowli  best  tilings  might  naye  oome 
from  Cato.  _ 

xcni. 

strongbow  was  Hke  a  new-tuned  harpsichord; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  .Acdian  harp. 
With  which  the  winds  of  heayen  can  claun  aoocffd, 

And  make  a  music,  whether  fiat  or  i^iaip. 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word: 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometamescaip: 
Both  wits— one  bom  so,  and  the  other  bred. 
This  by  his  heart— his  riyal  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 

If  all  these  seem  an  heterogeneous  mass 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat, 
Yet  think,  a  specimen  of  eyenr  dass 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  tet&4-tSte. 
The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas! 

When  Cmigreye's  fool  could  yie  with  UoOknH 
hHe: 
Society  is  smooth 'd  to  that  excess. 
That  manners  hardly  difl^r  more  than  dress. 

XCV. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  back-ground-* 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull : 
Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  lound 

Professional ;  and  thoe  is  nought  to  cuU 
Of  folly's  fruit ;  for  thous^  your  fools  abound, 

They  're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bares  and  Bord- 
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XCVI. 

But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 
The  scanty  but  riffht-well  threshed  ears  of  truth ; 

And,  gentle  reader !  when  you  gather  meaning, 
You  may  be  Boaz,  and  I— modest  Ruth. 

Further  I M  quote,  but  Scripture  intervening 
Forbids.    A  ereat  impression  in  my  youth 

Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries, 

^'  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemies."  * 

xcvn. 

But  what  we  can  we  glean  in  this  vile  age 
Of  chaff,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grist. 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  si^e, 
Kit-Cat,  the  famous  conversationist. 

Who,  in  his  commonplace  book,  had  a  page 
Prepared  each  mom  for  evenings.  *^  List,  oh  list  I " 

"  Alas,  poor  ghost  I  "—What  unexpected  woes 

Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bons-mots  I 


XCVIII. 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation, 
6v  many  windings,  to  their  clever  clinch ; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion. 
Nor  6a£e  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  tncA, 

But  take  an  eU— and  make  a  great  sensation, 
If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 

When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test. 

But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt 's  the  best. 

XCIX. 

Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts ; 

The  party  we  have  touch 'd  on  were  the  guests. 
Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ffhosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  suDstantial  feasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man— the  hungry  sinner  I— 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner,  t 

C. 

Witness  the  lands  which  *'  flow'd  with  milk  and 
honey," 

Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites : 
To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  love  of  money, 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fodes,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunny ; 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites ; 
But  oh,  ambrosial  cash  I  Ah  I  who  would  lose  thee  ? 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee ! 

CL 

The  eentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot. 
Or  hunt :  the  young,  because  they  liked  the  sport— 

The  first  thing  ooys  like  after  play  and  fruit ; 
The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short ; 

For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root. 
Though  nameless  in  our  language : — we  retort 

The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 

That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  can  not  abate. 


*  **  MiB.  Adams  answered  Mr.  Adams,  that  It  was  blasphe- 
mous to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church.**  This  dogma  was 
broached  to  her  husband— the  best  Christian  in  any  book.— 
See  Joseph  Andrews. 

f  **A  man  seldom  thinks  with  more  earnestness  of  any 
thing  than  he  docs  of  his  dinner;  and  if  he  cannot  get  that 
well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected  of  Inaccuracy  in  other 
things.**— Johnson. 

t  It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  This  sen- 
timental savage,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to  quote  (amongst  the 
novelists)  to  show  their  sympathy  for  innocent  sports  and 
old  songs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break  their  legs 
by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling,— the 
cruelest,  the  coldest*  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports. 
They  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler 
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The  elderly  walkM  through  the  library. 
And  tumbled  books,  or  criticised  the  pictures. 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  piteously, 
And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures, 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high. 
Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures. 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix. 

Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 

cm. 

But  none  were  ^^  g^6 : ''  the  great  hour  of  union 
Was  rung  by  dmner  's  knell ;  till  then  all  were 

Masters  of  their  own  time— or  in  communion. 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

The  hours,  which   how  to  pass  is  but  to  few 
known. 
Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 

When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

The  ladies--some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale— 
Met  the  mom  as  they  might.    If  fine,  they  rode. 

Or  walk'd ;  if  foul,  they  r«ul,  or  told  a  tale. 
Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad ; 

Discussed  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail, 
And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code. 

Or  cramm'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter, 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 

CV. 

For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle. 
And  hardly  heaven— because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  the  mysterv  of  a  female  missal. 
Which,  like  a  creea,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends, 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle. 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon :— you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVI. 

Then  there  were  billiards ;  cards,  too,  but  no  dice  ;— 
Save  in  the  clubs  no  man  of  honor  plays  ;— 

Boats  when  t  was  water,  skating  when  ^t  was  ice. 
And  the  hard  frost  destroyed  the  scenting  days : 

And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice, 
Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  says  : 

The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 

Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it.  t 

CVII. 

With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine ; 

The  conversazione;  the  duet, 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine 

(Mv  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet). 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp— because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 

merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fish;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take 
his  eyes  from  off  the  streams,  and  a  single  hiie  is  worth  to  him 
more  than  aU  the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite 
best  on  a  rainy  day.  The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny 
fishery  have  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  them;  even 
net  fishing,  trawling,  etc.,  are  more  humane  and  usefuL  But 
angling  I— no  angler  can  be  a  good  man. 

**One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew,— as  humane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any  in  the 
world,— was  an  angler:  true,  he  angled  with  painted  flies, 
and  would  have  been  incapable  of  the  extravagancies  of  I. 
Walton." 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a  friend  in  reading  over 
the  MS.— **  Audi  alteram  partem.*'— I  leave  it  to  counterbal- 
ance my  own  observation. 
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cvin. 

Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 
For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tbed) 

Display 'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  ite  maze; 
Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 

Elirtation— but  decorous;  the  mere  praise 
Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 

The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o^er  again, 

And  then  retreated  soberly— at  ten. 

CIX. 

The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart. 

Discussed  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres : 
The  wits  watched  every  loophole  for  their  art, 

To  introduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears ; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it ; 
Ajid  then,  even  ihen^  some  bore  may  make  them 
loae  It.  ^^ 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  this  our  party;  polish 'd,  smooth,  and  cold, 
As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns  as  of  old ; 
And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic. 

But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold. 
We  have  no  acoomplish'd  blackguards,  like  Tom 

Jones, 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXI. 

They  separated  at  an  early  hour; 
Tnat  is,  ere  midnight— which  is  Lcmdon's noon: 

But  in  the  country  lalies  seek  their  bower 
A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 

Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower- 
May  the  rose  caU  back  its  true  color  soon  1 

Gk>od  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tinters. 

And  lowerthepriceof  rouge— at  least  some  winters. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


I. 

If  from  great  nature's  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty. 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miis»— 
But  then  't  would  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny ; 

Por  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

n. 

But  System  doth  reyerse  the  Titan's  breakfast. 
And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Is  difficult.    Pray  tell  me,  can  you  imike  fast. 
After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question  ? 

Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 
You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best 
one. 

Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses ; 

And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences  ? 

III. 

For  me,  I  know  nought ;  nothing  I  deny. 
Admit,  reject,  contemn ;  and  what  know  yiju^ 

Except  perhaps  that  you  were  bom  to  die  ? 
And  both  may  after  all  turn  out  untrue. 
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An  age  may  come.  Font  of  Eternity, 

Wl^n  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 
Death,  so  call'd,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men 
And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  sleep. 

IV. 

A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  daj 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most ;  and  yet 

How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  auiescent  day  I 
The  very  Suicide  that  pays  his  debt 

At  once  without  installments  (an  old  way 
Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret). 

Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath. 

Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  oread  of  death. 

V. 

'T  is  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  everywhere, 
And  there 's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fSear, 

Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 
The  worst  to  know  it :— when  the  mountains  rear 

Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 
You  look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  and  drear 

The  gulf  of  rock  vawns,— you  can't  gaze  a  minute. 

Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it. 

VL 

'TIS  true,  yon  dont— but,  pale  and  stmck  wift 
terror. 

Retire :  but  look  into  your  past  impression  I 
And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  miner 

Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-confossion. 
The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error. 

To  the  umknoum:  a  secret  prepossessioiit 
To  plunge  with  all  your  fears— but  where?    Yoa 

know  not. 
And  that 's  the  reason  why  you  do— or  do  not. 

VII. 

But  what's  this  to  the  purpose  ?  you  will  say. 

Great,  reader,  nothing ;  a  mere  specu]ation« 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is— 't  is  my  way ; 

Sometimes  nsilh  and  sometimes  without  occasion, 
I  write  what 's  uppermost,  without  delay ; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis. 
To  build  up  common  things  with  common  places. 

vin. 

You  know,  or  dont  know,  that  great  Bacon  saitb, 
^^  Fling  up  a  straw,  t  will  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows ; " 

And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  hj  human  breath. 
Is  poesv.  itccording  as  the  mind  glows; 

A  paper  kite  which  flies  'twixt  life  and  death, 
A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws: 

And  mine  *&  a  bubble,  not  blown  up  for  praise. 

But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 

IX. 

The  world  is  all  before  me— or  behind ; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same. 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind : — 

Of  passions,  too,  I  have  proved  enough  t^  Uame^ 
To  the  neat  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind. 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame; 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  mv  time. 
Until  I  fairly  knock'd  it  up  with  rhyme. 

X. 

I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  eke 
The  other ;  that 's  to  say,  the  clergy— who 

Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunders  break 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few. 

And  ;^et  I  can't  help  scribbling  once  a  week. 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 

In  youtn  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  full. 

And  now  because  I  feel  it  growing  dull. 


CANTO    XIV. 


DON  JUAN. 


XI.-XXV. 


XI. 

But  "  why  then  publish  ?  "—there  are  no  rewards 
Of  fkme  or  profit  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

I  ask  in  turn,— Why  do  you  play  at  cards  ? 
Why  drink  ?  Why  read  V— To  make  some  hour 
less  dreary. 

It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  resards 
On  what  I  've  seen  or  ponder'd,  sad  or  cheery ; 

And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream, 

To  swim  or  sink— I  have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

xn. 

I  think  that  were  I  certam  of  success, 
I  hardly  could  comi>08e  another  line: 

So  long  I  're  battled  either  more  or  less. 
That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Nine. 

This  feelinff  'tis  not  easy  to  express, 
And  yet  ^is  not  affected,  I  opine. 

In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  vour  ohooaing^ 

The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

xni. 

Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  ficUon: 

She  gathers  a  repmory  of  &cts. 
Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  restriction, 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  thinffs  and  acts— 
And  that 's  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradiction ; 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne'er  attracts ; 
And  were  her  object  onlv  what 's  call'd  glory. 
With  more  ease  too  she  'd  tell  a  different  story. 

XIV. 

Love,  war,  a  tempest^-surely  there 's  variety ; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration ; 
A  bird's-eye  view,  too,  of  that  wild.  Society ; 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  statiim. 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here 's  at  least  satiety, 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation ; 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  port- 
manteaus. 
Trade  will  be  au  the  better  for  these  Cantos. 

XV. 

The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  the  following  sermon. 

Is  one  of  which  there 's  no  description  recent : 
The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine : 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant, 
lliere  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine, 

A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages. 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVI. 

With  much  to  excite,  there 's  little  to  exalt; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  times; 
A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault; 

A  kind  of  commonplace,  even  in  their  crimes ; 
Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth ;  a  smooth  monotony 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 

xvn. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade. 
They  break  their  ranks  and  ffladly  leave  the  drill ; 

But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afraid, 
And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  still 

Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade : 
But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  have  had  your  fill, 

It  pall»-~at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui. 

xvni. 

When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed  our  gam- 

uig, 
Brest,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something 
more; 


With  dandies  dined ;  heard  senators  declaiming ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score, 
Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 

There 's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 
Witness  those  ^'  ci-devarU  jeuiies  hcmvrjMS  "  who  stem 
The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 

'T  is  said— indeed  a  general  complaint— 
That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 

The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint : 
Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribiD|^ 

The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quamt. 
To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing : 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  m  com- 
mon— 

My  lady's  prattle,  filter'd  through  her  woman. 


But  this  cant  well  be  true,  jiMit  now;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential : 

I  've  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that 's  essentid. 

Whv  do  their  sketches  fail  them  as  inditers 
Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequen- 
tial. 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  ? 

'T  is  that,  in  fact,  there 's  Uttle  to  describe. 


''^HcMd  igwwa  lamwr ; "  these  are  Nugat^  ^*  qmrum 
Para  parva  /m,"  but  still  art  and  part. 

Now  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  harem, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart, 

Than  these  things;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  spare 
'em. 
For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart. 

"  Vetabo  CererU  aourwn  qui  wlgarU '' — 

Which  means,  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it. 

xxn. 

And  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  ideal— 
Lower'd,  leaven'd,  like  a  history  of  freemasons ; 

Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real. 
As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 

The  grand  arcanum 's  not  for  men  to  see  at  all; 
My  music  has  some  mvstic  diapasons ; 

And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 

In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

xxin. 

Alas  I  worlds  fall— and  woman,  since  she  fell'd 
The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 

Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held), 
Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages  f  coerced,  compell'd, 
Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 

Condemn'd  to  child-bed.  as  men  for  their  sins 

Have  shaving  too  entail'd  upon  their  chins,— 

XXIV. 

A  daily  plague,  which  in  the  amr^^te 
May  average  on  the  whole  with  ^rturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 
The  real  suffennffs  of  their  she  condition  ? 

Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 
Has  much  of  selfishness,  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education. 

But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a  nation. 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  cant  be  better; 

But  even  this  is  difficult.  Heaven  knows, 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her, 

Such  smaU  distinction  between  friends  and  foes. 
The  gildine  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter. 

That— -but  ask  any  woman  if  she  'd  choose 
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CANTO    XIV. 


DON  JUAN. 


XXVI.— xxxn. 


5 Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
female  or  male  ?  a  schoolboy  or  a  queen  ? 

XXVI. 

**  Petticoat  influence  "  is  a  great  reproach, 
Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fidn  be 
Uiought 

To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach ; 
But  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brought, 

By  various  joltings  of  lifers  hackney  coach, 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat — 

A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity. 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

xxvn. 

Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored. 
In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil, 

Which  holds  a  treasure,  like  a  miser's  hoard, 
And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal— 

A  ffolden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 
A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 

A  cure  for  grief— for  what  can  ever  rankle 

Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  ? 

xxvin. 

And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day. 
With  a  sirocco,  for  example,  blowing. 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 
And  sulkily  the  river^s  ripple  's  flowing, 

And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray, 
The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 

T  is  pleasant,  if  then  anything  is  pleasant. 

To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant. 


We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  dont  depend  on  climate. 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac  *s  signs. 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhvme  at. 
Because  the  sun,  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shines, 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at, 
Are  there  oft  duU  and  dreary  as  a  dtm— 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's  is  all  one. 

XXX. 

An  indoor  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out-of-door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and 
sleet. 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small. 

To  spoil  his  undertaking,  or  complete. 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Embarrass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 

XXXI. 

Juan— in  this  respect,  at  least,  like  saints— 
Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts, 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints. 
In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts — 

Bom  with  that  happv  soul  which  seldom  faints, 
And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  aU  women, 

Without  the  coxcombry  of  certein  Me  men. 

xxxn. 

A  fox-hunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange ; 

'Tis  also  subject  to  the  double  cUmger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exc£etnge 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkwiurd  stranger : 

*  OronCfia.— **To  orone**  Is,  or  was,  an  expiossion  used  to 
denote  a  gentleman's  stretching'  out  his  neck  over  a  hedge, 
'*  to  look  before  he  leaped ;  '*— a  pause  in  his  ^  vaulting  am- 
bition,** which  in  the  field  doth  occasion  some  delay  and 
execration  in  those  who  may  be  immediately  behind  the 
AouAwtrian  skeptic.    ^Sir,  if  you  don*t  choose  to  take  the 
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But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  tum'd  avenger. 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack. 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 

xxxin. 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause, 
He  dear'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  po^  and  nH 

And  never  crwMiy*  and  made  but  f^w  *'^faux pa^^ 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'ganCail. 

He  broke,  tis  true,  some  statutes  oi  the  laws 
Of  hunting— for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail. 

Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then. 

And  once  o'er  several  counny  gentlemen* 

XXXIV. 

But  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 
He  acquitted  both  mmself  and  horse :  the  squini 

MarveU^  at  merit  of  another  nation ; 
The  boors  cried  *^  Dang  iti  who'd  have  thongl^ 
it  ?"-Siree, 

The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation. 
Swore  praises,  and  recallM  their  former  fires; 

The  hun£Bman'c^self  relented  to  a  grin. 

And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 

XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies— not  of  spear  and  shield, 
But  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxtt' 
brushes; 

Yet  I  must  own,— although  in  this  I  yield 
To  patriot  ssrmpathv  a  Sriton's  blushes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtlv  Chesterfield, 
Who.  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes. 

And  wnat  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price. 

Ask'd  next  day,  *^  If  men  ever  hunted  twicef  "  f 

XXXVI. 

He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 

To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase. 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 

December's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race,— 
A  qualitv  agreeable  to  woman. 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace. 
Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  aonner,— 
He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner ; 

XXXVII. 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert. 
And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue. 

By  humoring  always  what  they  might  aasieri, 
And  listening  to  the  topics  most  In  vogue. 

Now  nave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  i^rt ; 
And  smiling  but  in  secret— cunning  rogue  !— 

He  ne'er  presumed  to  miJce  an  error  clearer;— 

In  short,  Ihere  never  was  a  better  hearer. 

xxxvin. 

And  then  he  danced ;— all  foreigners  excel 

The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
Ofpantomime;— he  danced,  I  sayt  right  well, 

with  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense— 
A  thing  in  footing  indispensable ; 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence. 
Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 
Of  his  diiU'd  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentleman. 


Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  due  bousdr 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure: 


leap,  let  me  I '*-^was  a  phrase  which  generally  sent  theiM>^ 
ant  on  again;  and  to  good  purpose:  for  though  ^tbebont 
and  rider  *'  might  fUl,  they  made  a  gap  through  whScb,  asl 
over  him  and  his  steed,  the  field  might  follow, 
t  See  his  Letters  to  his  Son. 


CANTO    XIV. 


DON  JUAN. 


XL.-LII. 


Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  ground, 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigor ; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound, 
Which  might  defy  a  crotchet  critic's  rigor. 

Such  classic  pas— sans  flaws— set  off  our  hero. 

He  glimced  like  a  personified  Bolero;* 

XL. 

Or  like  a  flying  Hour  before  Aurora, 
In  Guide's  famous  fresco,  t  which  alone 

Is  worth  a  tour  to  Bome,  although  no  more  a 
Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  throne. 

The  ^^  UnA  ensemble  "  of  his  movements  wore  a 
Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown. 

And  ne'er  to  be  described ;  for  to  the  dolor 

Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  color. 

XLI. 

No  marvel  then  he  was  a  favorite ; 

A  full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired ; 
A  little  spoilt,  but  bv  no  means  so  quite ; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  much 
inspired. 
The  Duchessof  Fitz-Fulke,who  loved  "  trocoMerte,^' 
Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  **  oj/ocerie." 

XLH. 

She  was  a  flne  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde, 

Desirable,  distinguish'd,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand  monde. 

I  'd  rather  not  say  what  m^ht  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground; 

Besides  there  might  be  falsehood  in  what 's  stated : 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Flantagenet. 

XLHI. 

This  noble  personage  began  to  look 
A  little  black  upon  thSs  new  flirtation ; 

But  such  small  licenses  must  lovers  brook, 
Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke  I 
'Twin  but  precipitate  a  situation 

Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 

To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman. 

XLIV. 

The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper'd,  and  then  sneer'd ; 

The  misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown'd : 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  tney 
fear'd ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  ne'er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  h^urd ; 

Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd  pro- 
found ; 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Flantagenet. 

XLV. 
But  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke. 
Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the 
dSair; 
True,  he  was  absent,  and,  t  was  rumor'd,  took 
But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where, 
Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook 
Her  gayeties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare: 


*  A  Spanish  danoe  noted  for  Its  llveUn 

t  **Oiildo*8  most  oelebrated  work.  In  the  palaoes  of  Borne, 
te  his  fresco  of  the  Aurora,  In  the  Palano  BospigllosL*'— 
Brtaht. 

t  Id  Swiff  b  or  Horace  Walpole*s  letters  I  think  It  Is  men- 
tlooed  that  somebody,  resrettinff  the  loss  of  a  frleod,  was 
Miswered  by  an  nnlyeraal  Pylades:  **When  I  lose  one,  I  go 


Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt, 
Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  cant  fall  out. 

XL  VI. 

But^  oh  I  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line  I 
Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she, 

My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 
began  to  think  the  duchess'  conduct  free: 

B^l^ting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line. 
And  waging  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 

Look'd  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility. 

For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLVn. 

There 's  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy : 
'TIS  so  beaming  to  the  soul  and  tace^ 

Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh. 
And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 

Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity, 
To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  ? 

Consoling  us  with— "Would  you  had  thought  twice  I 

Ah  I  if  you  had  but  foUow'd  my  advice  I^' 

XL  VIII. 

Oh,  Job  I  vou  had  two  friends :  one 's  quite  enough, 

Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease; 
They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather 's  rough, 

Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 
Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off. 

As  they  wfil  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze  : 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'  other, 
Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another.! 

XLIX. 

But  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been. 
Some  heartaches  had  been  spared  me :  yet  I  care 
not— 

I  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen 
Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather 
wear  not. 

'TIS  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 
That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not : 

'Twill  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive, 

And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 

L. 

Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 
Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast, 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  "  I  told  you  so," 
Utter'd  by  friendb,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 

Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do. 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 

And  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  *'  bonosnwresy^ 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LI. 

The  Lady  Adeline's  serene  severity 
Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend. 

Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity, 
Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend : 

But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity. 
But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd : 

His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth. 

And  (as  ner  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

LU. 

These  forty  days'  advantage  of  her  years— 
And  hers  were  those  which  can  f^  calculation. 


to  the  Saint  James's  Coffee-house,  and  take  another."  I  reo- 
oUeot  haylnff  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind.— Sir  W. 
D.  was  a  irreat  gamester.  Coming  in  one  day  to  the  olub  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  observed  to  look  melancholy. 
**  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  William  ?  "  cried  Hare,  of  UtceUovm 
memory.  **  Ah  I "  replied  Sir  W.,  '^I  have  just  lost  poor  Lady 
l}r—*'LotiI  What  at?  Quime  or  Hoeanir' was  the  oonsol^ 
atory  rejoinder  of  the  querist 
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Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enninefation— 
Gave  her  a  right  to  iiave  maternal  fears 

For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education, 
Though  she  was  fiir  from  that  leap-year,  whose  leap. 
In  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  ci  a  heap. 

Lin. 

This  may  be  flx'd  at  somewhere  before  thirty- 
Say  seven-and-twenty ;  for  I  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronmogy  and  virtue 
Advance  beyond,  while  thev  could  pass  for  new. 

Oh,  Time  I  why  dost  not  pause  r  Thy  sc^he,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 

Beset  it ;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 

But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  ase. 
Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  beet : 

'T  was  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage, 
For  she  had  seen  tne  world  and  stood  its  test, 

As  I  have  said  in— I  forget  what  page ; 
Mv  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 

By  this  time :— but  strike  six  from  se  ven-and-twenty , 

Aiid  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  in  itoity. 

LV. 

At  sixteen  she  came  out:  presented,  vaunted, 
She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion : 

At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  still  enchanted 
With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 

At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 
A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion. 

She  had  consented  to  create  again 

That  Adam,  call'd  '^  The  happiest  of  men.'' 

LVI. 

Since  then  she  had  sparkled  through  three  glowing 
winters. 

Admired,  adored ;  but  also  so  correct. 
That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hiuters. 

Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect : 
They  could  not  even  glean  the  sliffhtest  splinters 

From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect. 
She  had  also  snatch 'd  a  moment  since  her  marriage 
To  bear  a  son  and  heir— «nd  one  miscarriage. 

LVII. 

Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her. 
Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London  night ; 

But  none  of  these  possessed  a  sting  to  wound  her— 
She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight. 

Perhaps  she  wish'd  an  aspirant  profounder; 
But  whatsoe'er  she  wisn'd,  she  acted  right; 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignirv 

A  woman,  so  she 's  good,  what  does  it  sigmfy  r 

Lvni. 

I  hate  a  motive,  like  a  lingering  bottle 
Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a  stand, 

Leaving  all-claretless  the  unmoisten'd  throttle, 
Especially  with  politics  on  hand ; 

I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle. 
Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  wnirl  the  sand ; 

I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  an  argument, 

A  laureate's  ode,  <n:  servue  peer's  ^^  content." 

LIX. 

'T  is  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things. 
They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth ; 

*  The  ftanoQS  GliftnoeUor  Ozeostleni  said  to  bis  fon,  on  the 
latter  exproesins  his  sorprlae  upon  the  great  effects  arising 
from  petty  oausee  in  the  presumed  m jstery  of  politics :  **  Yon 
see  hj  this,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  are  govenied."-{The  true  story  Is:  young  Oxen- 
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So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 
I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 

To  trace  idl  actions  to  their  secret  springs 
Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth ; 

But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern, 

And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiem.* 

LX. 

With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  ^lat. 
Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist. 

The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon 's  she  saw 
That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist— 

(For  foreigners  dont  know  that  Afauxwu 
In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  different  list 

From  those  of  other  lands  unblest  with  juries. 

Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is;—) 


The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  im- 
pede 
The  further  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed ; 
But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake. 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected. 
Whose  virtue  ues  in  never  being  detected. 

Lxn. 

It  was  not  that  she  fear'd  the  very  worst : 
His  Grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man. 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients'  clan 

Of  Doctors'  Commons ;  but  she  dreaded  first 
The  magic  of  her  Ghnetce's  talisman. 

And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  tret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

LXin. 

Her  Grace,  too,  pass'd  for  being  an  intrigante. 
And  somewhat  michanU  in  hir  amorous  sphere; 

One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  haanl 
A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear. 

That  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  they  cant 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year : 

Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow. 

And— whM  is  worst  &  all— wcmt  let  you  go : 

LXIV. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man's  bead, 
Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 
This  sort  of  chaste  liaison  for  a  friend ; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead. 
Than  wear  a  heurt  a  woman  loves  to  rend. 

'T  is  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on, 

If  that  a ''  bannefortune  "  be  reaUy ''  6(miie." 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  the  overflowing  of  her  heart. 
Which  reallv  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  guile, 

She  call'd  her  nusband  now  and  then  apart. 
And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.    With  a  smile 

Lord  Henryheard  her  plans  of  artless  art 
To  wean  JDon  Juan  from  the  siren's  wife ; 

And  answer'd.  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet. 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it 

LXVI. 

Firstly,  he  said.  **  he  never  interfered 
In  anybody's  business  but  the  Idng's : " 

stlem,  on  belns  told  he  was  to  prooeed  on  some  dlploBSlle 
mission,  expressed  his  doubts  of  his  own  fitness  tor  snob  la 

oflloe.   11ieold<dianoeUor,laiicfalns«SBSiv«r6d,— **M^iai>»*'' 
fill,  qusiitiili  soieatIA  subemstur  mundus.'*! 
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^ext.  that  ^'  he  never  jadged  from  what  appeared, 
Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sort  of  things : '' 

Thirdly,  that  ^^Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard, 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading  strings ; " 

^nd  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice, 

"-^  That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice." 

LXVII. 

^nd,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  truth 
Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advis^  his  spouse 

To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth— 
At  least  as  far  as  htefoaiance  allows . 

That  time  would  temper  Juan's  faults  of  youth ; 
Thi^  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows ; 

That  oi^x)sition  (mly  more  attaches— 

But  here  a  messenger  brought  in  despatches : 

LXVIII. 

And  being  of  the  council  call'd  '*  the  Privy," 
Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  cabinet, 

To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livv 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation's  debt; 

And  if  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ye, 
It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet ; 

But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix, 

To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  index. 

LXIX. 

But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint, 
Another  gentle  commonplace  or  two. 

Such  as  are  coin'd  in  conversation's  mint. 
And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new : 

Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in  t. 
And  having  casually  glanoed  it  through, 

Betired :  and,  as  he  went  out,  cahnly  kiss'd  her. 

Less  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honorable  man. 
Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  eversrthlBg ; 

A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  figiure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king ; 

Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string ; 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain— 

And  such  I  mean  to  mi^e  him  when  I  reign. 

LXXI. 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole— 
I  dont  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell— 

Which  pretty  women— the  sweet  souls  I— call  aotil. 
CtTies  it  was  not  body ;  he  was  well 

Proportion 'd,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 
A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 

And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war 

Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

LXXII. 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I  've  said— 
That  undefinable  ^'  Je  ne  s^ia  guoi^^^ 

Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 
To  Homer's  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 

The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan's  bed; 
Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  boy 

Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelaiis:- 

But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

Lxxni. 

There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  per- 
plexes, 

Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes ; 

l^either  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved. 
The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us— 

The  sentimental  bpasts  to  be  unmoved; 


*  See  "*  La  NouveUe  H6I0IM. 
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But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur. 
Upon  whose  back  t  is  better  not  to  venture. 

TiXXTY. 

A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  fieart 
Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking : 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part  ? 
There  lies  the  rub— and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 

Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart, 
Thev  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas 
breaking; 

And  when  they  have  made  the  shore  through  every 
shock, 

'T  is  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock. 

LXXV. 

There  is  a  flower  call'd  *'  Love  in  Idleness," 
For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever  blooming  gar- 
den;— 

I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less. 
And  beg  his  Briti&  godship's  humble  pardon, 

If,  in  my  extremity  of  rhymers  distress, 
I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden  ;— 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 

Or  Swiss  Aousseau,  cry  "  FotZd  la  Pervenchel^^  * 

LXXVI. 

Eurekal  I  have  found  iti    What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness. 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labor 's  an  indifferent  go-between ; 

Tour  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Convey 'd  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 

LXXVII. 

''Beatus  ilU  procul  /"  from  "  ncfifottis ."t 
Saith  Horace ;  the  great  little  poet 's  wrong ; 

His  other  maxim,  ^^  JnobcUut  d  socus," 
Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song ; 

Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious, 
Unfess  good  company  be  kept  too  long ; 

But.  in  his  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  station, 

Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation  I 

LXX  VIII. 

Adam  exchanged  his  paradise  for  ploughing. 
Eve  made  up  millinery  with  Bg  leaves— 

The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing, 
As  far  as  I  know,  tnat  the  church  receives : 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing. 
That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  num  grieves. 

And  still  more  woman,  spring  from  not  employing 

Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 
A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 

A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 
Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  CowtetU; 

Contented,  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd; 
And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment. 

Blue  devils,  and  blue^stockii^,  and  romances 

Beduced  to  practice,  and  perform 'd  like  duices. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen ; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it. 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen. 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies ; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

t  Hor.  Bpod^  od.  ii. 
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LXXXI. 

An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love,"*— and  why  ? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subterraqueous  sigh. 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  ceU : 
And  amopos  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXII. 

Oh,  Wilberforce  I  thou  man  of  black  renown. 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 

Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down, 
Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa ! 

But  there 's  another  little  thing.  I  own. 
Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's 
day. 

And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights ; 

You  have  freed  the  blacks— now  pray  shut  up  the 

^^^^-  LXXXIII. 

Shut  up  the  bald-coott  bullv  Alexander  I 
Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal ; 

Teach  them  that  ^^  sauce  for  gooee  is  sauce  for 
gander," 
Anaask  them  how  ihey  like  to  be  in  thrall  ? 

Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 
Who  eats  fire  gratis  (since  the  pay 's  but  small) ; 

Shut  up— no.  not  the  King,  but  the  Pavilion,! 

Or  else  t  will  cost  us  all  another  million. 

LXXXIV. 

Shut  up  the  world  at  large,  let  Bedlam  out ; 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route. 

As  now  with  those  of  toi-disant  sound  mind. 
This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt, 

Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind ; 
But  till  that  point  d'*appvi  is  found,  alas  I 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  t  was. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect— 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  man- 
sion; 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct, 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expansion. 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck 'd, 

Because  tis  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch 
one; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing, 
Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVI. 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so ;  but  thai  love 
Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil. 

The  stone  of  Sisyphus,  if  once  we  move 
Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove, 
No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 

Their  imion  was  a  model  to  behold. 

Serene  and  noble— conjugal,  but  cold. 

LXXXVII. 

There  was  no  great  disparity  of  vears, 
Though  much  in  temper ;  but  they  never  clash'd : 

They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 
Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd, 

Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 

Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassv  deep. 

Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep.} 

*  See  8heridan*8  **(Mtio.*' 

t  The  bald-coot  is  a  smaU  bird  of  prey  in  manhee.    The 
emperor  Alexander  was  baldlsh. 
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LXXXVin. 

Kow  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  anything,  however  she  might  flatter 

Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best. 
Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter : 

Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  gueas'd. 
And  gather'd  as  they  run  luce  growing  water 

Upon  her  mind;  the  more  so,  as  her  br^ist 

was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress'd. 

LXXXIX. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 

Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen. 
That  is,  when  they  succeed ;  but  greatly  blamed 

As  ohstinaey.  both  in  men  and  women, 
Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed :— 

And  't  will  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality 

To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 

XC. 

Had  Buonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 
It  had  been  firmness:  now  't  is  pertinaci^ : 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two  ? 
I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagacity 

To  draw  the  line  between  the  false  and  true| 
If  such  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man's  capacil 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 

Who  in  her  way  too  was  a  heroine. 

XCI. 

She  knew  not  her  own  heart ;  then  how  should  I  ? 

I  think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan : 
If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  Ay 

The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one : 
She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 

(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  falise  or  tnie  one) 
In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger, — 
Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a 
stranger.  ^^^ 

She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend— and  this 
Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 

Of  platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 
Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  in  France, 

Or  Germany,  where  people  purely  kiss. 
To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance ; 

But  of  such  friendship  as  man's  may  to  man  be 

She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XCIII. 

No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 
Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood, 

An  innocent  predominance  annex. 
And  tune  tne  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 

If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  checks. 
And  your  true  feelings  fully  understood. 

No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers. 

So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  lovers. 

XCIV. 

Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  germ 
Of  change ;  and  how  should  this  be  otherwise  ? 

That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 
Is  shown  through  nature's  whole  analo^es :  J 

And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be  firm  r 
Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies  ? 

Methinks  Love's  very  title  sajs  enough : 

How  should  *'*'  the  tender  passion  "  e'er  be  tou^f 

XCV. 

Alas  I  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 
(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  from  many) 


t  The  kln^r's  palace  at  Brifirhton.  I  See  Ofite,  p.  98. 

I  *^The0e  violent  delights  have  violent  ends* 
And  in  their  triumph  die.'*— Romeo  cmd  JtUUL 


CANTO    XV. 


DON  JUAN. 


I.-VL 


Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 
The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  zany ; 

I  've  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 
The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 

Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives, 

Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 

XCVI. 

I  've  also  seen  some  fem^Xe  friends  ('t  is  odd, 
Bat  true— as,  if  expedient,  I  could  prove) 

That  faithful  were  through  thick  and  thin,  abroad, 
At  home,  txc  more  than  ever  yet  was  Love— 

Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppression  trod 
Upon  me ;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove ; 

Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  my  bat- 
tles. 

Despite  the  snake  Society's  loud  rattles. 

XCVII. 

Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense, 

Will  be  discuss'd  hereafter,  I  opine: 
At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 

To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 
And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  ^tMpenae; 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 

To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

xcvm. 

Whether  %hef  rode,  or  walked,  or  studied  Spanish, 
To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 

A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish ; 
Whether  their  talk   was  of  the    kind    call'd 
*' small," 

Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 
To  the  next  canto ;  where  perhaps  I  shall 

Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 

Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 

XCIX. 

Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 
Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter : 

They  '11  only  make  mistakes  about  the  foir. 
And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 

And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air 
Than  I  have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 

It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 

WiU  faU ;  but  if  they  do,  t  wiU  be  their  ruin. 

C. 

But  great  things  spring  from  little :— Would  you 
think, 

That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 
As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 

Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion, 
As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 

Of  such  a  sentimental  situation  ? 
You  'U  never  guess,  1 11  bet  you  millions,  milliards- 
It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CI. 

'T  is  strange.— but  true ;  for  truth  is  always  strange ; 

Stranger  than  fiction :  if  it  could  be  told, 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange ! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold ! 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change  I 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old, 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes. 

CII. 

What  ^'  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  "  *  then 
Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul  I 

What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men, 
With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole  I 

*  CWteOo,  act  L,  80.  ill. 


What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  or  ten 

Of  those  who  hola  the  kingdoms  in  control ! 
Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right  name, 
Cnear  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


CANTO  THE  FIFTEENTH.^ 


I. 

Ah  I— What  should  foUowslips  from  my  refiection ; 

Whatever  follows  ne'ertheless  may  be 
As  (ipropoa  of  hope  or  retrospection, 

As  though  the  lurking  thoug:ht  had  foUow'd  free. 
All  present  life  is  but  an  inteijection. 

An  "  Oh  I "  or  "  Ah  I  "  of  joy  or  misery, 
Or  a"  Ha  I  hal  "or  " Bah  I  "—a  yawn, or ''  Poohl " 
Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 

n. 

But,  more  or  less,  the  whole 's  a  syncop^ 
Or  a  singultus— emblems  of  emotion, 

The  grandantithesis  to  great  ennui. 
Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean, 

That  watery  outline  of  eternity. 
Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion, 

Which  ministers  unto  the  soul's  delig^^t. 

In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight. 

ni. 

But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  supprest. 
Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, , 

Making  the  countenance  a  mask  of  rest, 
And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 

Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or 
best: 
Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 

A  comer  for  herself ;  and  therefore  fiction 

Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 

Ah  I  who  can  tell  ?  Or  rather,  who  can  not 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors? 

The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot, 
Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors : 

What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seem  to  float. 
He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors ; 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand 

Leaves  a  rad  sediment  of  Time's  worst  sand. 

V. 
And  as  for  love— oh,  love  I We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read. 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quill. 


ears: 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

VI. 

The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honorable, 
And  honor'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  less  so ; 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 
In  their  resolves— alas  I  that  I  should  say  so  ; 

They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label, 
Wnen  once  decanted ;— I  presume  to  guess  so, 

But  will  not  swear :  yet  botn  upon  occasion. 

Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 


t  OantOB  zv.  and  xvl.  were  published  in  London^  ICaroh,  188k 
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CANTO    XV. 


DON  JUAN. 


VIL-XX. 


vn. 

But  Adeline  was  of  the  ptuest  vintage, 

The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape ;  and  yet 
Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  from  its  mintage, 

C&  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set ; 
A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age, 
And  for  which  Nature  miffht  forego  her  debt- 
Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  in  t 
The  luck  of  finding  everybody  solvent. 

VIII. 

Oh,  Death !  thou  dunnest  of  all  duns !  thou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap. 

Like  a  meek  tradesman  when,  aoproaching  palely, 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap : 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  'gins  to  fail,  he 
Advances  with  ezasperateo  rap, 

And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome, 

On  ready  money,  or  ^  a  draft  on  Bansom.''* 

IX. 

Whatever  thou  takest.  spare  awhile  poor  Beauty  I 
She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 

What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  duty, 
The  more  's  the  reason  whv  vou  ought  to  stay; 

Gaunt  Gourmand!  with  whole  nations  for  your 
booty. 
You  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way : 

Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases. 

And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

X. 

Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 
Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  said). 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us, 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 

To  show  it— (points  we  need  not  now  discuss)— 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 

Unto  such  feelings  as  seem'd  innocent, 

For  ohjects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XI. 

Some  parts  of  Juan's  history,  which  Bumor, 
That  live  gazette,  had  scattered  to  disfigure. 

She  had  hesird ;  but  women  hear  with  more  good 
humor 
Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigor : 

Besides,  his  conduct,  since  in  Englima.  grew  more 
Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier  vigor ; 

Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 

The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease.t 

xn. 

His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive, 
Because  he  ne'er  seem'd  anxious  to  seduce ; 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 

Of  his  attractions  marr'd  the  fair  perspective, 
To  indicate  a  Gupidon  broke  loose. 

And  seem  to  say.  ^^Resist  us  if  you  can  "— 

Which  makes  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  a  man. 

xni. 

They  are  wrong— that 's  not  the  way  to  set  about  it ; 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it ; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone : 
Sincere  he  was— at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it, 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 


*  Ransom,  Kinnalrd  &  Co.  were  Lord  Byron's  bankers. 

f  See  Mltford's  Greeoe,  voL  Ui. 

t  Raphaers  masterpiece  Is  called  the  Transflfftiration. 

I  As  it  is  necessary  in  these  times  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I  say 
that  I  mean,  by  **  Diviner  still,'*  Chbibt.  If  ever  God  was 
man— or  man  God-^e  was  2>otli.   I  never  arraigned  hie  creed, 
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The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  swe^  voice. 

XIV. 

By  nature  s(^.  his  whole  address  held  off 
Suspicion :  tnough  not  timid,  his  regard 

Was  such  as  rather  seem'd  to  keep  aloof. 
To  shield  himself  than  put  you  on  your  guard: 

Perhaps  twas  hardly  quite  assured  enougn. 
But  modesty 's  at  times  its  own  reward. 

Like  virtue;  and  the  absence  of  pretension 

W  ill  go  m  uch  further  than  there 's  need  to  mentkxL 

XV. 

Serene,  accomi^h'd,  cheerful  but  not  loud; 

Insinuating  without  insinuation ; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd. 

Yet  ne'er  betrajring  this  in  conversation; 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  proud. 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  station 
And  theirs :— without  a  struggle  f6r  priority, 
He  neither  brook 'd  nor  claimed  superiority— 

XVI. 

Thitt  is,  with  men :  with  women  he  was  what 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  f6r;  and 
thehr 

Imagination 's  quite  enough  for  that : 
So  that  the  outline  'B  tolerably  f^. 

They  flU  th^  canvas  up— and  "  verbum  sat." 
If  once  their  fantasies  be  brought  to  bear 

Upon  an  olject.  whether  sad  or  playful, 

They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a  RaphaeLt 

xvn. 

Adeline,  no  deep  Judge  of  character. 
Was  apt  to  aad  a  coloring  from  her  own: 

'T  is  thus  the  good  wiU  ammbly  err. 
And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 

Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher, 
But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known : 

And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 

Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 

xvin. 

Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke?  and  jgreater  Bacon f 
Great  Socrates  ?    And  thou.  Diviner  still,} 

Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 
And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  or  all  ill? 

Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken. 
How  was  thy  toil  rewarded  r    We  might  fill 

Volumes  with  sinular  sad  illustrations. 

But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  natioos. 

XIX. 

I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory, 

Amidst  life's  infinite  vwety : 
With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  gloiy, 

But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  niv  story. 

And  never  straining  hard  to  versiiy, 
I  rattle  on  exactly  as  I  'd  talk 
With  anybody  in  a  ride  or  walk. 

XX. 

I  don^  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme ; 

But  there 's  a  conversational  ftuulity, 
Which  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

but  the  use— or  abuse— made  of  it.  Mr.  Panning  one  day 
quoted  Christianity  to  sanction  negro  slavery,  and  Mr.  WO- 
berf oroe  had  little  to  say  in  reply.  And  was  Ciirlst  emdfled, 
that  black  men  might  be  soouived?  If  so,  he  had  better  beeo 
bom  a  Mulatto,  to  give  both  ootors  an  equal  ohanoe  of  fres- 
dom,  or  at  least  salvation. 


CANTO    XV. 


DON  JUAIl 


XXI.— xxxm. 


Of  this  I 'm  sure  at  least,  there  ^8  no  servility 

In  mine  irregularity  of  chime, 
'Wliich  rings  what 's  uppermost  of  new  or  hoary, 
Just  as  I  feel  the  ^'  Improwisatore." 

XXI. 

**  Omnia  vult  helU  Matho  dicere— die  aliquando 
!Bt  bene,  die  neutrum^  die  aliquando  maUJ*^ 

The  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do ; 
The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gayly ; 

The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 
The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  sa^r  too,  daily; 

The  whole  together  is  what  I  could  wish 

To  serve  in  tms  conundrum  of  a  dish. 

xxn. 

A  modest  hope— but  modesty 's  my  forte, 
And  pride  my  feeble :— let  us  ramble  on. 

I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short, 
But  now  I  cant  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 

No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  nUing  sun 

Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 

Were  more ;— but  I  was  bom  for  opposition. 


Bat  then  tis  mostly  on  the  weaker  side; 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  thev 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride 

Were  shaicen  down,  and  ^^dogs  had  had  their 
day,"* 
Though  at  the  first  I  miffht  perchance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  shoula  turn  the  other  way. 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty. 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

xxrv. 

I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse, 
If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition ; 

I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vows, 
But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition : 

'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knocked  my 
brows, 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Friscian, 

Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet, 

If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it.t 

XXV. 

Bat  '^  laissez  aller  ''—knights  and  dames  I  sing. 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.    T  is  a  fiight 

Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing. 
Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite : 

The  difficulty  lies  in  coloring 
(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 

With  nature  maimers  which  are  artificial, 

And  rend'ring  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVI. 

The  difEerence  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 
Men  made  the  manners;  manners  now  make 
men — 

Pinned  like  a  fiock,  and  fieeced  too  in  their  fold. 
At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  beside  of  ten. 

Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 
Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 

Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 

The  present,  with  thedr  oommonplace  costume. 


^  ^Tbe  oat  win  mew,  and  doff  will  haye  his  day/'— fidm- 
UL 

t  Hie  reader  haa  already  seen  In  what  style  the  Bdinlmrvli 
ReTlewers  dealt  with  Lord  Byron's  early  performance  (see 
Appendix,  No.  47,  page  «SD— the  effect  which  that  orltlciflm 
produoed  on  hhn  at  the  time. 

t  **  Three  imaU  vesMls  were  apparently  aU  that  Oolnmhna 


xxvn. 

We  11  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on  t :— March  I 
March,  my  Muse  I    If  you  cannot  fiy,  yet  flut- 
ter; 

And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch. 
Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 

We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research : 
Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter. 

Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage. 

While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age.t 

xxvm. 

When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation, 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense,— 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation. 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence. 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation,— 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole, 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 

XXIX. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice. 
Like  all  who  five  and  eke  receive  it  gratis. 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price. 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is : 

She  thought  upon  the  sul^ect  twice  or  thrice, 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 

For  monds,  marriage ;  and  this  question  carried, 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference. 

He  had  a  predilection  for  that  tie : 
But  that,  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference. 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply : 
That  still  he  'd  wed  with  such  or  such  a  lady. 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

A  A  A  I . 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself. 
And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 

Arra^iging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf. 
There 's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 

More  (like  a  stoc&older  in  growing  pelf) 
Than  match-making  in  general :  x  is  no  sin 

CtTteSy  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 

That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 


But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 
Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed, 

Or  wed  akeadv,  who  object  to  this) 
Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 

Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities, 
Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed. 

As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 

They  turn  out  melodrames  or  pantomimes. 


They  generally  have  some  only  son, 
Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  some  friend 

Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John, 
Or  grave  Lord  Greorge,  with  whom  perhaps  might 
end 


had  required.  Two  of  them  were  Uirht  barques,  called  cara- 
vels, not  eaperior  to  river  and  ooastlnff  craft  of  more  modem 
dayi.  That  euchlonir  and  perilous  expeditions  into  unknown 
seas  should  he  undertaken  in  vessels  without  decks,  and  that 
they  should  Uve  through  the  violent  temoests  by  which  they 
were  frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  singular  droum* 
•tanoee  of  those  daring  voyages.**— WABHmoTOBr  laviiro. 
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A  line,  and  leave  posterity  midone, 

Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 
The  prospect  and  their  morals :  and  besides, 
They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  win  be  careful  to  select. 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty ; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect. 
For  t^  other  one  who  promises  much  duty ; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  reject. 
Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty ; 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connections : 

A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

When  Bapp  the  Harmonist  embargoed  marriage  * 
In  his  harmonious  settlement — (which  flourishes 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 
Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  ft  nour- 
ishes, 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  Nature  naturally  most  encourages)— 

Why  call'd  he  *^  Harmony  "  a  state  sans  wedlock  ? 

Now  here  I  'ye  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 


XXXVI. 

Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly. 

But  whether  reverend  Bappleam'd  this  in  Germany 
Or  no,  't  is  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly. 

Pious  and  pure,  bevond  what  I  can  term  any 
Of  ours,  although  tbev  propagate  more  broadly. 

Mv  objection 's  to  his  title,  not  nis  ritual. 

Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

XXXVII. 

But  Bapp  Ib  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons. 
Who  favor,  madgr6  Malthus,  generation— 
Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modesi  part  of  propagation ; 
Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs. 

That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 
That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes- 
Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Gatos. 

XXXVIII. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus?    I  can't  tell; 

I  wish  she  had :  his  book 's  the  eleventh  com- 
mandment, 
Which  says,  **  Thou  shalt  not  marry."  unless  wtU; 

This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant. 
'T  is  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell, 

Nor  canvass  what  **  so  eminent  a  hand  "  meant ;  f 
But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic, 
Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic. 

XXXIX. 

But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 
That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance. 

Or  separaU  maintenance,  in  case  't  was  doom'd — 
As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 

That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  groovn^dy 
May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  dance 

Of  marriage — (which  might  form  a  painter's  fame, 

Like  Holbein's  "  Dance  of  Death  "  t— but 't  is  the 
same)  ;— 

*Tbi8  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  oolony  In 
America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as  the  **  Shak- 
ers "  do ;  but  lays  such  restrictions  upon  it  as  prevents  more 
than  a  certain  quantum  of  births  within  a  certain  number  of 
years;  which  births  (as  Mr.  Hulme  observes)  generally  ar- 
rive **  In  a  little  flock  like  thoae  of  a  farmer's  lambs,  all  within 
the  same  month  perhaps.'*  These  Harmonists  (so  called  from 
the  name  of  their  settlement)  are  represented  as  a  remarkably 
flourishing,  pious,  and  quiet  people.  See  the  various  recent 
writers  on  America.    Also  for  late  and  interesting  statistioB 
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But  Adeline  determined  Juan'k  weddiw 

In  her  own  mind,  and  that  ^  eooogh  for  womm: 
But  then,  with  whom  t    There  was  the  sage  Mas 
Beadinff, 
Miss  Baw,  Miss  Flaw,  Miss  Showman^  and  MisB 
Knowman, 
And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses  GiUbeddini^. 
She  deem'd  his  merits  som^hing  more  than  com- 
mon: 
All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches. 
And  mig^t  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watdie& 

XLL 

There  was  Miss  MUlpond,  smooth  as  summer^  sea, 
That  usual  paragon,  an  only  dau^ter, 

Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity. 
Till  skimm'd— and  then  there  was  some  mUk  and 
water, 

With  a  slight  shade  of  blue  too,  it  mi^t  be. 
Beneath  the  surface ;  but  what  did  it  matter  ? 

Love 's  riotous,  but  marriage  ^ould  have  quiet. 

And  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet. 

XTiTI. 

And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Audacia  Shoestring, 
A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate. 

Whose  heart  was  fix'd  upon  a  star  or  blue  string ; 
But  whether  English  dukes  grew  rare  of  late. 

Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  true  string, 
By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  nesat. 

She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  orotlMsr, 

A  Buss  or  Turk— the  one 's  as  good  as  t'other. 

XLHI. 

And  then  there  was— but  why  should  I  go  on. 
Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off  ?— there  was 

Indeed  a  certain  &ir  and  fairy  one. 
Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  class, — 

Aurora  Baby,  {  a  young  star  who  shone 
O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass, 

A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulaed, 

A  rose  with  a£  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 

XLIV. 

Bich.  noble,  but  an  orphan :  left  an  only 
Child  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kind; 

But  still  her  aspect  haa  an  air  so  lonely  I 
Blood  Ib  not  water;  and  where  shall  we  find 

Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 
By  dfeath.  when  we  are  left,  alas  I  behind. 

To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 

Is  wanting,  and  our  oest  ties  in  the  tomb  ? 

XLV. 

Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 

In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs'  shine. 
AU  youth— but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time; 

Badiant  and  grave— as  pitving  man's  decline ; 
Mournful— but  mournful  of  another's  crime, 

She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door. 

And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  moie. 

XLVI. 

She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere. 
As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd, 

of  the  American  Shakers  at  this  date  (1888),  see  A|)pletoD*8. 
ZeU's,  and  Johnson's  SncyolopeDdlas,  and  ^e  BnoyclofMBdls 
Britannloa. 

f  Jacob  Tonson,  aooordinff  to  Mr.  Pope,  was  aoooatomedto 
call  his  writers  **able  pens,*'  **  persons  of  honor,**  and  es- 
pecially ^  eminent  hands.'*   Vide  Oorrespondenoe,  etcx,  eto. 

t  See  DisraeU's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

I  Aurora  Baby  Is  a  description  of  Mias  lOIbanke  as  she  ip 
peared  to  Byron. 
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^nd  deem'd  that  ftdlen  worship  far  more  dear 
X^erhaps  Isecause  t  was  Mien :  her  sires  were 
proud 

Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fiU'd  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 

To  novel  power :  and  as  she  was  the  last, 

Sbe  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

XLVn. 

Sbe  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew, 
.As  seeking  not  to  know  it :  silent,  lone, 

^s  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  arrew. 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

Tliere  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew ; 
Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 

Apart  m)m  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 

In  its  own  strength— most  raangem  one  so  young  1 

XLVm. 

N'ow  it  so  happenM,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted. 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue, 

Bevond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited ; 
Ser  beauty  also  seemM  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mentioned  as  well-fitted, 
Bv  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Ot  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 

And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 
Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius, 

Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 

This  he  expressed  half  smiling  and  half  serious ; 

When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust. 
And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imnerious, 

She  marvelled  "  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 

As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Baby  V" 

L. 

Juan  rejoin'd— "  She  was  a  Catholic, 
And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 

Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick. 
And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication. 

If "    But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 

Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated— 

As  usual— ^e  same  reason  which  she  late  did. 

LI. 

And  wherefore  not  ?    A  reasonable  reason. 
If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition ; 

If  bad,  the  best  way  's  certainly  to  tease  on. 
And  amplify:  you  lose  much  by  concision. 

Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician ; 

Or— what  is  just  the  same— it  wearies  out. 

So  the  end 's  gain'd,  what  signifies  the  route  ? 

Ln. 

Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice— 
For  prejudice  it  was— €kgainst  a  creature 

Aspure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice, 
With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature, 

For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice. 
Since  Aaeline  was  liberal  by  nature ; 

But  nature 's  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 

Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

Lin. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 
With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd. 

Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day : 
For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook'd. 

And  womankind  too«  if  we  so  may  say. 
Than  finding  thus  their  ffenius  stand  rebuked. 

Like  "Antony's  by  Caesar,^'  by  the  few 

Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 


UV. 
It  was  not  envy— Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 
It  was  not  scorn— which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatest /auZt  was  leaving  few  to  find. 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think :  but  shun 

Following  the  "ignes  fatui "  of  mankind. 

It  was  not ^but  a  is  easier  far,  alas  I 

To  say  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 

Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 
Of  such  discussion.    She  was  there  a  guest ; 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 
Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest. 

Which  fiow'd  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest. 

Had  she  known  this,  she  woiUd  have  calmly  smiled— 

She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVI. 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  AdeUne 
Imposed  not  upon  her:  she  saw  her  blaze 

Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  glow-worm  shine. 
Then  tum'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine. 
Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways ; 

Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor. 

Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

LVn. 

His  fame  too,— for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 
Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  woman- 
kind, 

A  hetero^neous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 
Half  vurtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined ; 

Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ; 
Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind:— 

These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression. 

Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

Lvm. 

Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character- 
High,  yet  resembliniB^  not  his  lost  Haid^ ; 

Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere : 
The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea. 

More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere. 
Was  Nature's  all :  Aurora  could  not  be. 

Nor  would  be  thus :— the  difference  in  them 

Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  gem. 

UX. 

Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 
Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative. 
And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  *^  I  sound  my  warri- 
son;" 
Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative- 
Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  knight  or  Sara- 
cen, 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would 
share  it,  if 
There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire, 
Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX. 

I  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  numanity. 

I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read. 
At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it. ) 

Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so— note  I  know  it, 

But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet. 

LXI. 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
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Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 
Some  acids  with  the  sweets— for  she  was  heady ; 

But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marred  or  mended, 
The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  "  dinner  ready," 

But  for  that  hour.  caU'd  half -hour,  given  to  dress, 

Though  ladies'  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

Lxn. 

Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table^ 
With  massy  plate  for  armor,  knives  and  forks 

For  weapons ;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer 's  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 

To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 
Of  modem  dinners  ?  where  more  mystery  lui^ 

In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragoOt, 

Than  witches,  b— ches,  or  phynclans,  brew. 

Lxni. 

There  was  a  goodly  •*  soupe  k  la  bonne  femme,^^ 
Though  Grod  knows  whence  it  came  from;  there 
was.  too, 

A  turbot  for  relief  of  tho86  who  cram, 
Believed  with  ''  dindon  k  la  Parij^ux : '' 

There  also  was the  sinner  that  I  am  I 

How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stanza  through  ?— 

^^Soupe  k  la  Beauveau/'  whose  relief  was  dogy^ 

Believed  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LXIV. 

But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  srand  mess 
Or  mass;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail, 

MyMuse  would  run  much  more  into  excess, 
Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail ; 

But  though  a  *'  bonne  vivante,"  I  must  confess 
Her  stomach 's  not  her  peccant  part ;  this  tale 

Howev^  doth  require  some  slight  refection, 

Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 

LXV. 

Fowls  ^^k\A  Oond4L"  slices  eke  of  salm<m, 
With  ^^  sauces  Gh^6voises,"  and  haunch  of  veni- 
son; 
Wines  too,  which  might  again  have  slabi  young 
Ammon — 
A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  sha'n^  see  many 
soon; 
They  also  set  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  on, 

Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  his  benison; 
And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foaming 

whirls. 
As  white  as  Cleopatra's  melted  pearls. 

LXVI. 

Then  there  was  Qod  knows  what  *'  k  PAllemande," 
'*  A  PEspagnole,"  "  timballe,"  and  "  salpicon  "— 

With  things  I  cant  withstand  or  understand. 
Though  swallo  w'd  with  much  zest  upon  the  whole ; 

And  *^  entremets  "  to  piddle  with  at  hand, 
Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul ; 

While  great  Lucullus'  Borne  triumphal  muffles— 

( There  's/amc)— young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  with 

*^«'*  LXVIL 

What  are  the  fillets  on  the  victor's  brow 
To  these?   They  are  rags  or  dust.   Where  is  the 
arch 

Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  below  ? 
Where  the  triumphal  chariots'  haughty  march  ? 

Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go. 
Further  I  shall  not  follow  the  research : 


*  A  dish  **it  la  LuouUus.'*  This  hero,  who  conquered  the 
East,  has  left  his  more  extended  celebrity  to  the  transplan- 
tation of  cherries  (which  he  first  brought  into  Europe),  and 
the  nomenclature  of  some  very  grood  dishes;— and  I  am  not 
sure  that  (barring  indigestion)  he  has  not  done  more  service 
to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than  by  his  conquests.   A  cherry 
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But  oh !  ye  modem  heroes  with  your  cartrid^ 
When  win  your  names  lend  lustre  e'en  to  partadg«s  ? 

LXVin. 

Those  truffles  too  Bie  no  bad  accessaries, 
Follow'd  by  "  petits  puits  d'amour  "—a  dish 

Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies. 
So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish. 

According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries. 
Which  encyclopedize  both  fiesh  and  fish ; 

But  even  sans  ^'  confitures,"  it  no  less  true  is, 

There 's  pretty  picking  in  those ''  petits  poit8."t 

LXIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect  expand^  on  two  courses ; 

And  indigestion^  grand  multiplication 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  simple  ration, 
That  cookery  could  have  call'd  forai  such  re- 
sources, 

As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 

From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature  f 

The  glasses  Jinffled,  and  the  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  weU; 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  f^ast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  tell ; 
Also  the  younger  men  too:  f or  a  springald 

Cant,  like  npe  age,  in  gormandise  exo^ 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  idiiqMr 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lisper. 

LXXI. 

Alas  I  I  must  leave  undescribed  the  ffibier, 
The  salmi,  the  consomm^,  the  puree, 

All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  gUbto 
Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way : 

I  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  h^ne, 
'*  BubUe  and  squeak  "  would  spoil  my  liquid  ky, 

But  I  have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas  I 

The  chaste  description  even  of  a  ^^otoisse ; " 

Lxxn. 

And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  i^nes 
From  nature  fbr  the  service  of  the  gotLt— 

Taste  or  the  (jFout,— pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Your  stomach  I    Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will 
do; 

But  after  y  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  the  gout  f    I  have  not  had  it— 

But  I  may  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it. 

Lxxni. 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine. 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  V 
I  must,  althouffh  a  favorite  "  plat "  of  mine 

In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  evervwhere: 
On  them  and  bread  't  was  oft  my  luck  to  dine, 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  o^n  air. 
On  Sunium  or  Hymettus,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is.  X 

LXXIV. 

Amidst  this  tumult  of  fish,  fiesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade, 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  display 'd: 

tree  may  -weigh  a^nst  a  bloody  laurel ;  besides,  he  bw  coo- 
trived  to  earn  celebrity  from  both. 

t "  Petits  puits  d'amour  gamis  des  confitures,'*— a  clai^ 
and  well-known  dish  for  part  of  the  flank  of  a  second  coui^ 

t  **  To-day  in  a  palace,  to  morrow  in  a  cow-house— this  ^ 
with  the  pasha,  the  next  with  a  shepherd.*'— B.  Letten^  VSH^ 


TCTO    XV. 


DON  JUAN. 


LXXV-LXXXIX. 


I>oii  Juan  sat  next  an  ^^  &  TEspagnole  "— 

^o  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said; 
Sut  so  far  like  a  ladv ,  that  t  was  drest 
Superbly,  and  contain'd  a  world  of  zest. 

LXXV. 

By  some  odd  chance  too,  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline— 
A  situation  difficult,  I  ween. 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

TVas  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine, 

For  Adeline,  addressing  a  f^w  words  to  him, 

TV'ith  two  transcendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look  through 

l^im.  

LXXVl. 

I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eves  haye  ears: 
This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 

Are  somehow  echo'd  to  the  pretty  dears. 

Of  which  I  cant  tell  whence  their  knowledge 
springs. 

Ldke  that  same  mystic  music  <xf  the  spheres. 
Which  no  one  hears,  so  loudly  though  it  rlogs, 

T  is  wonderful  bow  oft  the  sex  have  heard 

Liong  dialogues— which  pass'd  without  a  word  I 

Lxxvn. 

Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier— as  it  ought: 
Of  all  offences  that 's  the  worst  oflteioe, 

Which  seems  to  tiint  you  are  not  worth  a 
thought. 
l^ow  Juan,  thomh  no  coxcomb  in  pcetenoe, 

Was  not  exad^  pleased  to  be  so  caught ; 
Jjike  agood  ship  entangled  among  ice. 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

Lxxvni. 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied. 
Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 

Reauired.    Aurora  scarcely  look'oaside. 
If  or  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  girl !    Could  it  be  pride  ? 
Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanitv  ? 

Heaven  knows  I    But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 

Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX. 

And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say,  *^  I  said  it ; " 
A  kind  of  triumph  I  'U  not  recommend, 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen  or  read  it, 
Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend^ 

Will  mque  a  sentleman.  for  his  own  credit. 
To  brmg  wnat  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end : 

Por  all  men  prophesy  what  i8  or  was^ 

And  hate  those  who  wont  let  them  come  to  pass. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions, 
Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express. 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions, 
That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than 
less. 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 
Though  probablv  much  less  a  fact  than  guess) 

So  far  relaxed  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison, 

As  once  or  twice  to  snule,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXI. 

Prom  answering  she  began  to  question :  this 

With  her  was  rare ;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 
Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss, 

Began  to  dread  she  'd  thaw  to  a  coquette— 
So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meetinff,  when  once  set 
In  motion ;  but  she  here  too  much  refined- 
Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 


But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  m. 
Which  show'd  such  deference  to  what  females  say, 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
His  tact,  too.  tempered  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  &ee : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out, 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about. 

LXXXin. 

Aurora,  who  in  her  indifference 

Gcmfounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  flatteiers,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more  sense 

Than  whispering  foplings.  or  than  witlings  loud- 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great 
conmience) 

To  feel  that  flatterv  which  attracts  the  proud 
Bather  by  deference  than  compliment, 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent. 

LXXXIV. 

And  then  he  had  good  looks ;— that  point  was  eai^ied 
Nem.  oem.  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 

To  say  leads  oft  to  crim.  oon.  with  the  mamed — 
A  case  which  to  the  Juries  we  may  leave. 

Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried. 
Now  thouffh  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive, 

And  always  nave  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 

Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 

LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  books  than  faces. 
Was  very  younc.  although  so  very  sage. 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 
\  upon  a  printed  page. 

But  Virtue's  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces, 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age ; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 

Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beauty. 

LXXXVI. 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates ; 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  vears  had  fantasies  like  these. 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown.  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins— always  in  a  modest  way. 
Observe ;  for  that  with  me 's  a  *^  sine  qu&."* 

LXXXVII. 

Also  observe,  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Ck>ke 
(See  LitUecon),  whene'er  I  have  express'd 

Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best. 

Perhaps  l  have  a  third  too,  in  a  nook. 
Or  none  at  all— which  seems  a  sorry  jest : 

But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent. 

How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  ? 

LXXXVIII. 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 
Help  contradicting  them,  and  everybody. 

Even  my  veracious  self  ?— But  that 's  a  lie : 
I  never  did  so,  never  will— how  should  I  ? 

He  who  doubts  all  things  nothing  can  deny : 
Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear— her  streams  are 
muddy. 

And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction. 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable. 

Are  f^dse,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true, 

-* 

*  Subftuditur  **  wm ; "  omitted  for  the  Mike  of  euphonj* 
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By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  that 's  aral^. 

T  is  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do! 
^  is  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable: 

But  what 's  reality  ?    Who  has  its  cine  ? 
Philosophy  ?    No :  she  too  much  r^ects. 
Beligion  ?    Tet;  imt  which  of  all  her  sects  ? 

XC. 

Some  millions  most  be  wrong,  that  ^i  pretty  dear ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  ont  that  all  were  right. 
God  help  us  I    Since  we  have  need  on  our  career 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  Inriffht, 
T  is  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear, 

Or  old  indulge  man  witn  a  second  sight. 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years, 
without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCI. 

But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics  ?    None  can  hate 

So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle: 
And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  faie, 

I  always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 
About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state: 

Yet  I  wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 

For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  Presbyterian. 

xcn. 

But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian, 

And  also  meek  as  a  metaphysician, 
Impartial  between  Tyrian  ana  IMan 

As  Eldon  *  on  a  lunatic  oommisnim,— 
In  politics  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  world's  condition. 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of  Hecla,t 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  soverei^is  break  law. 

xcin. 

But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety. 
Are  topics  whicn  I  sometimes  mtroduoe, 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety, 
But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use ; 

Because  my  business  is  to  dren  society. 
And  stuff  with  sage  that  very  verdant  goose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  all 

Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supernatural. 

XCIV. 

And  now  I  will  give  up  all  argument; 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  '^  fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent :''  t^ 

Yes.  1 11  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 
Indeed,  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 

By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  conversation 
Was  dangerous:— I  think  she  is  as  hannless 
As  some  who  labor  more  and  yet  may  charm  less. 

XCV. 

Grim  reader  I  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ? 

No;    but  you  have  heard— I   understand— be 
dumb  I 
And  dont  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost. 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come : 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  most 

Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mysterious  :— 
For  certain  reasons  my  belief  is  serious. 

XCVI. 

Serious  ?    You  laugh ;— you  may :  that  will  I  not ; 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  all. 
I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

Exists— and  where  ?    That  shall  I  not  recall, 

*  John  Soott,  Bar]  of  Eldon,  Chancellor  of  England  (with 
the  interruption  of  f onrteen  months)  from  1SQ1  to  1S80. 
t  He<da,  the  famous  hot  spring  in  Iceland. 
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Because  I  'd  rather  it  should  be  forgot, 
*'*'  Shadows  the  soul  of  Bichard ''  may 
In  short,  upon  that  subject  I  Nre  some 
Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  Mai 

xcvn. 

The  night— (I  sing  by  nif^ht— scmetimeB  an  owl. 
And  now  and  then  a  nightingale)— is  dim. 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva^s  fowl 
Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  hjrmn : 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl— 
I  wish  to  heavrai  they  would  not  look  so  grim; 

The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate — 

I  think  too  that  I  have  sat  tqp  too  late : 

xcvin. 

And  therefore,  though  ^is  by  no  means  my  way 
To  rhyme  at  noon— when  1  have  other  things 

To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think— I  say 
I  feel  some  chilly  midnight  shudderings, 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day, 
Tr^iting  a  topic  which,  alasl  but  brings 

Shadows ;— but  you  must  be  in  my  oondinon. 

Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 

Between  two  worlds  lif^  hovers  like  a  star, 
'Twixt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horizon's  veigCL 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  I 
How  less  what  we  may  be  I    The  eternal  surge 

Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bears  afto 
Our  bubbles;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 

Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 

Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves. 


CANTO  THE  SIXTEENTH. 


TsR  antique  Persians  taught  three  useful  thinss. 

To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  tniu.f 
This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings— 

A  mode  adopted  since  by  modem  youth. 
Bows  have  they*  generally  with  two  strings ; 

Horses  they  riae  without  remorse  or  ruth ; 
At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 
But  draw  tne  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

n. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect, — 
^'  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,"  |— 

Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect: 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause, 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I  recollect, 
Whatever  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,  mine 's  beyond  all  contradicticm 

The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

ni. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
From  anything,  this  epus  will  contain 

A  wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits. 
Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vaiD* 

'T  is  true  there  m  some  bitters  with  the  sweets, 
Yet  mix'd  so  slightly,  that  you  cant  compUini 

But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 

**  De  rebus  cunctis  et  quibusdam  aliis.'' 


t  Hamlet,  act  iil^  so.  11. 
I  Xenophon,  Cyrop. 
I  Hamlet,  act  iL,  eo.  U. 
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IV.-XVIII. 


IV. 
Sut  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 

True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  tell. 
I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost— 

IVhat  then  ?    I  only  know  it  so  befell. 
Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast, 

TVliere  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell  ? 
^T  is  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 
The  skeptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 

Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Tiirpin's  or  Monmouth  Geoffry's  Chronicle ; 

Men  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority, 
TVlio  bids  au  men  believe  the  impossible, 

Secause  His  so.    Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 

Quiets  at  once  with  ^^  quia  impossibile.'' 

VI. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe :— if  t  is  improbable,  you  mtist, 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  vou  shall : 

'T  is  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust. 
I  do  not  speak  profanely,  to  re<^ 

Those  holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted, 
As  all  truths  must,  the  more  tney  are  disputed ; 

vn. 

I  merel]r  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said. 
That  in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  years, 

All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 
A  visitant  at  intervals  appears : 

And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 
Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 

^Gainst  such  belief,  there's  something  stronger 
still 

In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will. 

vni. 

The  dinner  and  the  soiree  too  were  done. 

The  supper  too  discuss'd,  the  dames  admired, 
The  banqueteers  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one — 

The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired : 
The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanished,  gone 

Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired. 
And  nothing  brighter  gleam 'd  through  the  saloon 
Than  dying  tapers— and  the  peeping  moon. 

rx. 

The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  vir^  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt ; 
Or  like  a  soda  bottle  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out ; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind. 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind ; 

X. 

Or  like  an  opiate,  which  brings  troubled  rest. 
Or  none ;  or  like— like  nothing  that  I  know 

Except  itself ;— such  is  the  human  breast ; 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 

No  real  uteness,— like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how. 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal.* 

So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe  piecemeal ! 

XI. 

But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball, 
Undressing  is  a  woe :  our  robe  de  chambre 


*  The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whether  from 
a  ihell-flsh,  or  from  oochlneal.  or  from  kermet,  is  stiU  an  1  others  scarlet :  I  say  nothing. 
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Mav  sit  like  that  of  Nessus,  and  recall 
Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than 
amber. 

Titus  exclaim'd, ''  I  've  lost  a  day  I  "    Of  aU 
The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember 

?have  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdained), 
wish  they  'd  state  how  many  they  have  gained. 

XII. 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night. 
Felt  restless,  and  perplex 'd,  and  compromised: 

He  thought  Aurora  Baby^s  eyes  more  bright 
Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plig[ht. 
He  probably  would  have  philosophized : 

A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 

Till  wanted ;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

xin. 

He  sigh 'd;— the  next  resource  is  the  full  moon. 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited ;  and  now 

It  happen'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow ; 

And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 
To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe—"  Oh,  thou  I  '* 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  Tuism^ 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 

XIV. 

But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer, 
Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold. 

Feel  seme  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her  \ 
Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence  (besides  a 
cold 

Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err) ; 
Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 

The  ocean's  tides  and  mortals' Drains  she  sways, 

And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow : 

The  Grothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed, 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow. 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused : 
Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow ; 

And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 

That  flash'd  and  after  darken 'd  in  the  shade. 

XVI. 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet,— u^^ic^ 

Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertain'd— 
(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitch 

Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gam'd), 
A  lamp  bum'd  high,  while  he  leant  from  a  niche. 

Where  many  a  Gothic  ornament  remain'd, 
In  chisell'd  stone  and  painted  glass,  and  aJl 
That  time  has  left  our  fathers  of  their  hall. 

xvn. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamber  door  wide  open— and  went  forth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue, 
Lon^,  furnish 'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth, 

Of  kmghts  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too. 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birtn. 

But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 

Have  somethmg  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 

xvni. 

The  forms  of  the  ffrim  knight  and  pictured  saint 
Look  living  in  the  moon ;  and  as  you  turn 

Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 
Of  your  own  footsteps— voices  from  the  urn 

article  of  dispute;  and  even  its  oolor^-some  say  purfdeb 
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Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 
Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects 
stem, 
As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep 
A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave. 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gleams. 

Glimmer  on  high ;  their  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvas:  their  eyes  glance  like  dreams 

On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dusky  cave. 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beama. 

A  picture  is  the  past :  even  ere  its  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hatn  ceased  to  be  the  same. 


As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 
Or  on  his  mistress— terms  synonvmous — 

1^0  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 
Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house ; 

IHien  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 
A  supernatural  agent— or  a  mouse. 

Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 

Most  people  as  it  i^ys  along  the  arras* 


It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo  I  a  monk,  array'd 
In  cowl  and  beads,  and  dusky  garb,  appeared, 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  In  shade, 
WiUi  steps  that  fiod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard ; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 
He  moved  as  snadowy  as  the  sisters  weird, 

But  slowly :  and  as  he  passed  Juan  by. 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bnght  oye. 

xxn. 

Juan  was  petrified:  he  had  heard  a  hint 
Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old. 

But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in  t 
Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  unfold, 

CoinM  from  surviving  superstition's  mint. 
Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold. 

But  rarelv  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper. 

And  did  he  see  this  ?  or  was  it  a  vapor  ? 

xxin. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  pass'd,  repassed— the  thing  of  ahr, 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'  other  place ; 

And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare, 
Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  base 

As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  ftuse ; 

He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not 
granted. 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 

The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause. 
The  shadow  passed  away— but  where  ?  the  hall 

Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the 
laws 
Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 

Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Through  which  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood— how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 
An  affe— expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

Strain 'a  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam'd ; 
Then  by  degrees  recalled  his  energies, 

And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  on  as  a  dream. 
But  could  not  wake;  he  was,  he  did  surmise, 

Waking  already,  and  retum'd  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  bis  strength. 
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XXVI. 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it:  still  his  taper 
Burnt,  and  not  Mue,  as  modest  tapers  uae. 

Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapor ; 
He  ruDD'd  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refoaa 

Their  office:  he  took  up  an  old  newspi^er; 
The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse; 

He  read  an  article  uie  king  attacking. 

And  a  long  eulogy  of  *'  patent  blacking.'' 

xxvn. 

This  savor'd  of  this  world ;  but  his  hand  shook 
He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 

A  pjAragraph,  I  think  about  Home  Tooke, 
Undrest,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 

There,  couch 'd  all  snugly  on  his  piUow's  nook. 
With  whidi  he  had  seen  his  fantasy  he  fed; 

And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 

Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept* 

xxvin. 

He  woke  betimes ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision. 

And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disdosed. 
At  risk  of  being  quizz'd  for  superstition ; 

The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was  pc 
In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  preeiaioii 

Was  great,  because  his  master  brook'd  no  leas, 

KnocK'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dress'd;  and  like  young  people  he  was  want 
To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  but 

This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon  t; 
Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put ; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o'er  his  front. 
His  clothes  were  not  curb'd  to  their  usual  ca^ 

His  very  neckcloth's  Gordian  knot  was  tied 

Almost  an  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one 


XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon. 
He  sate  him  pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea. 

Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discover'd  soon, 
Had  it  not  happen 'd  scalding  hot  to  be. 

Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  vpOKm^ 
So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 

That  something  was  the  matter— Adeline 

The  first— but  whai  she  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXI. 

She  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  tum'd  as  pale 
Herself;  then  hastily  look'd  down,  and  mot- 
ter'd 

Something,  but  what 's  not  stated  in  my  tale. 
Lord  Henry  said,  his  muffin  was  ill  butterVl : 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  nlay'd  with  her  veil. 
And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  out  nothing  utter'd. 

Aurora  Baby  with  her  large  dark  eyes 

Survey'd  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXTT. 

But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still. 
And  everybody  wondering  more  or  less. 

Fair  Adeline  inquired, "  If  ne  were  ill  ?  '' 
He  started,  and  said,  *'  Yes— no— rather— yes." 

The  family  physician  had  great  skill. 
And  being  present,  now  oegan  to  express 

His  reiadiness  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 

The  cause,  but  Juan  said,  ^'  He  was  quite  welL" 

xxxin. 

"  Quite  well ;  yes,— no."— These  answers  were  mye- 
terious. 

And  yet  his  looks  i^pear'd  to  sanction  both. 
However  they  mi^ht  savor  of  delirious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
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Weigh 'd  on  his  spirit,  though  bv  no  means  serious : 

But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd  loth 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  granted 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 

Liord  Henrj,  who  had  now  discuss'd  his  chocola^, 
Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complained. 

Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate. 
At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd ; 

Then  ask'd  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke 
of  late? 
Her  Grace  replied,  hia  Grace  was  rather  pained 

With  some  slight,  light;  hereditary  twinges 

Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 

Then  Henry  tumM  to  Juan,  and  addressed 
A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 

"  You  look,"  quoth  he,  **  as  if  you  had  had  your 
rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 

''What  Friar V  "  said  Juan;  and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate. 

Or  careless;  but  the  effort  was  not  valid 

To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVI. 

"  Oh  I  have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar  ?  * 
The  spirit  of  these  walls  ?  "— "  In  truth  not  I." 

''  Why  Fame— but  Fame  you  know 's  sometimes  a 
liar- 
Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  and  by : 

Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer, 
Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  glft^  eve 

For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed. 

The  Friar  of  laie  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

XXXVII. 

"  The  last  time  was "— "  I  pr^,"  said  Adeline— 

(Who  watch 'd  the  changes  of  von  Juan's  brow, 

And  from  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 
Connections  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend)—*'  if  you  but  design 
To  jest,  you  11  choose  some  other  theme  just  now, 

Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told. 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

XXXVIII. 

"  Jest  I "  quoth  Milor ;  "  why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves— 't  was  in  the  honeymoon- 
Saw "— *'  Well,  no  matter,  t  was  so  long  ago ; 

But,  come,  1 11  set  your  story  to  a  tune." 
Graceful  as  Dian  when  she  draws  her  bow. 
She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled 
soon 
As  touch 'd,  and  plaintively  becnm  to  play 
The  air  of  "  'T  was  a  Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

XXXIX. 

"But  add  the  words," cried  Henry,  "which  you 
made; 

For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess," 
Turning  roimd  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  display 'd 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less — 
The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once, 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL. 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation,— 
The  charming  of  these   charmers,  who  seem 
bound, 

*  '*  Durinflr  a  visit  to  Newstead,  in  1814,  Lord  Byron  actually 
fancied  he  warn  the  ^host  of  the  Black  Friar,  which  was  sup- 


I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation,— 
Fair  Adeline^  with  e^es  fix'd  on  the  ground 

At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation. 
Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound. 

And  sang  with  much  simplicity,— a  merit 

Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it. 

1. 

Beware  I  beware  I  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  bv  Norman  stone. 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hfll,  Amundeville, 

Made  Korman  Church  his  prey. 
And  expell'd  the  friars,  one  mar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

2. 

Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's 
right. 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay ; 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased.  unchain'd. 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay. 
For  he 's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he 's  seen  in  the 
church, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

8. 

And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say ; 
But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 
By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  lords,  ^is  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve ; 
And  't  is  held  as  faith .  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  comes— but  not  to  grieve. 

4. 

When  an  heir  is  bom,  he 's  heard  to  mourn. 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  fkce, 

'T  is  shadow'd  by  his  cowl ; 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between. 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul. 

6. 

But  beware  I  beware  I  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway. 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir. 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day. 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night ; 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 

6. 

Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he  '11  say  nought  to  you ; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall. 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  gramercy  I  for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him  I  fair  or  foul. 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer. 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

XLI. 

The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wires 
Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound ; 

And  the  pause  f ollow'd.  which  when  song  expires 
Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round; 

posed  to  hare  haunted  the  abbey  from  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasterlea."— MooBB. 
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And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires, 

Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound, 
The  tones,  toe  feeling,  and  the  execution. 
To  the  performer's  dmident  confusion. 

XLII. 

Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a  careless  way. 
As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 

As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day. 
Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content, 

Would  now  and  then  as  '%  were  without  di^lay, 
Tet  wUh  display  in  f^t,  at  times  relent 

To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile, 

To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while.  ' 

XLin. 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 

Was— pardon  the  pedantic  illustration- 
Trampling  on  Plato^s  pride  with  greater  pride, 

As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion ; 
Deeming  the  sage  would  be  muoh  mortified, 

Or  thrown  in&  a  philosophic  passion, 
For  a  spoilt  carpet— but  the  "  Attic  Bee  '* 
Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee.* 

XUV. 

Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 
(By  doing  easily,  whene'er  she  chose, 

Wnat  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 
Their  sort  of  half  profession;  for  it  grows 

To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  display'd ; 
And  that  it  is  so,  everybody  knows. 

Who  have  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady 
T'other, 

Show  off— to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 

Ob,  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 
The  "  Mamma  Mia's  I "  and  the  **  Amor  Mio's ! " 

The  "  Tanti  palpiti's  "  on  such  occasions : 
The  **  Lasciami's,^'  and  quavering  "  Addio's  I " 

Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations; 
With  "  Tu  mi  chamas's  "  from  Portingale, 
To  soothe  om*  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail.f 

XL  VI. 

In  Babylon's  bravuras— as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Grav  Highlands, 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 

O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands. 
The  calentures  of  music  which  o'ercome 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  nigh 
lands, 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions- 
Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XL  VII. 

She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  ''  Blue," 
Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  she 
wrote, 

Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 
Upon  her  Mends,  as  everybody  ought. 

*  I  think  that  It  worn  a  carpet  on  which  Diogenee  trod,  with 
—"Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  I  "—"With  flrreater 
pride,"  as  the  other  replied.  But  as  earpeU  are  meomt  to  be 
trodden  upon,  my  memory  probably  misflrives  me,  and  it 
might  be  a  robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a  table-cloth,  or  some  other 
expensive  and  unoynical  piece  of  furniture. 

f  I  remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a  provincial  town,  some- 
what surfeited  with  a  similar  display  from  foreign  parts,  did 
rather  indecorously  break  througrh  the  applauses  of  an  intel- 
ligent audience— intelllflrent,  I  mean,  as  to  music— for  the 
words,  besides  being  in  recondite  lanflruag'e  (it  was  some 
years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had  travelled,  and 
while  I  was  a  collegian),  were  sorely  diaaruised  by  the  per- 
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Bat  stfll  from  that  sublimer  azmre  hue. 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote; 
Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet, 
And  what  was  worse,  was  not  ash^umed  to  show  it 

XLVni. 

Aurora— since  we  are  touching  upon  taste. 
Which  nowadays  is  the  thermometer 

Bywhose  degrees  all  characters  are  classM— > 
Was  more  ohaksperian,  if  I  do  not  err. 

The  worlds  bevond  this  world's  perplexing  waste 
Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 

There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 

Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  Space. 

XLIX. 

Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 
The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  mind, 

If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face, 
And  that  was  of  a  niscinating  kind. 

A  little  turn  for  mischief  vou  might  trace 
Also  thereon^— but  that 's  not  much ;  we  find 

Few  females  without  some  such  ^ntle  leavoi, 

For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

L. 

I  have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic. 
Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  ''Bath 
Guide," 
And  '^Hayley's  Triumphs,''  which    she  deem-d 
pathetic, 
Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 
Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with— since  t 
bride. 
But  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or ''  bouts  rimes,  "t 

LI. 

'T  were  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 
Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 

To  bear  on  what  appear'd  to  her  the  subject 
Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 

Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 
To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  diinna^; 

Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it, 

Though  why  I  cannot  say— at  least  this  minute. 

LH. 

But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 
Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 

A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect. 
Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society: 

In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 
Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety, 

But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 

On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy.{ 

Lm. 

And  therefore  Juan  now  b^^an  to  raUy 
His  spirits,  and  without  more  explanation 

To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 
Her  Grace,  too,  also  seized  the  same  occasion^ 

formers:— this  mayoress,  I  say,  broke  out  with,  '*Bot  yw 
Italianos !  for  my  part,  I  loves  a  simple  ballat ! "  Boeaini  vill 
ffo  a  good  way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinioo  some 
day.  Who  would  imacrine  that  he  was  to  be  the  saooeaorof 
Mozart  ?  However,  I  state  this  with  difBdenoe,  as  a  liege  asd 
loyal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general,  and  of  much  of 
Rossini's ;  but  we  may  say,  as  the  connoisseur  did  of  ptiotiai 
in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  that  "the  picture  wooW  be 
better  painted  if  the  pcdnter  had  taken  more  pains." 

t "  The  last  words  or  rhymes  of  a  number  of  verses  gif^ 
to  a  poet  to  be  filled  up."— Todd. 

I "  Petticoat  ffovemment— female  power.**— IMd. 
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With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally, 

But  wish'd  for  a  still  more  detail'd  narration 
Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings, 
About  the  present  family's  deaths  and  wooings. 

LIV. 

Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  pass'd  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dr^ui 

The  theme,  \\sM  credited  the  strange  tradition ; 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head : 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question 'd  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow'd 

it) 
Had  stirr'd  him,  answer'd  in  a  way  to  cloud  it. 

LV. 

And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one, 

The  company  prepared  to  separate ; 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none, 

Some  wondering  t  was  so  early,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a  goodly  match  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord's  estate 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree, 
Match'd  for  the  spring,  whom  sev^al  went  to  see. 

LVI. 

There  was  a  picture-dealer  who  had  brought 
A  special  Titian,  warranted  orig^al. 

So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought. 
Though  i>rinces  the  possessor  were  besieging  all. 

The  kin^  himself  had  cheapen 'd  it,  but  thought 
The  civil  list  he  deigns  to  accept  (obliging  all 

His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation) 

Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

LVII. 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoisseur,— 
The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts,— the  owner, 

With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure. 
So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor. 

Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer, 
So  much  he  deem'd  his  patronage  an  honor. 

Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera,*  not  for  sale, 

But  for  his  judgment— never  known  to  fail. 

LVIII. 

There  was  a  modem  Goth,  I  mean  a  Gothic 
Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect. 

Brought  to  survey  these  gray  walls,  which  though 
so  thick. 
Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  de- 
fect; 

Who,  after  rummaging  .the  Abbey  through  thick 
And  thin,  produced  a  plan  whereby  to  erect 

New  buildings  of  correctest  conformation. 

And  throw  down  old,  which  he  call'd  restoration. 

LIX. 

The  cost  would  be  a  trifle— an  **  old  song," 
Set  to  some  thousands  (t  is  the  usual  burden 

Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) — 
The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 

An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong. 
By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  taste  would  go 
forth  in 

Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny, 

For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  EngUsh  money.f 

•  Capo  cTopenK-ohef-d'oeuvre— masterpieoe. 

t  **  Ausu  Bomano,  eere  Veneto  **  is  the  inscription  (and  weU 
iDSorlbed  in  this  instance)  on  the  sea  walls  between  the  Adrl- 
atio  and  Venice.  The  walls  were  a  republican  work  of  the 
Venetians ;  the  inscription,  I  believe,  imperial ;  and  inscribed 
by  Napoleon  the  First,  It  is  time  to  continue  to  him  that  title 
—there  will  be  a  second  by  and  by,  ^^Spes  altera  mundl,"  If 
heUoe;  let  him  not  defeat  it  Uke  his  father.   But  in  any  oaae, 


LX. 

There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 
Lord  Henrjr  wish'd  to  raise  for  a  new  purchase ; 

Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage. 
And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  Discord's 
torches. 

Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 
"Untying'^  squires    "to    fight    against    the 
churches  ;"| 

There  was  a  pri2e  ox.  a  prize  pig,  and  ploughman. 

For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXI. 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap, 
Beady  for  jail,  their  place  ot  convalescence ; 

There  was  a  country  girl  in  a  close  cap 
And  scarlet  cloak  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since^ 

Since— since— in  youth,  I  had  the  sad  mishap— 
But  luckily  I  have  paid  few  parish  fees  since) : 

That  scarlet  cloak,  alas  I  unclosed  with  rigor. 

Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXn. 

A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery. 
One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out ; 

Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 
I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt ; 

And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  consistory. 
Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scout 

The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  banner. 

Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature's  manor. 

LXin. 

Now  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 
Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 

And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 
Of  those  who  have  not  a  license  for  the  same; 

And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases, 
Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame: 

Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 

Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautious  benches. 

LXIV. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale, 
Pale  as  if  painted  so ;  her  cheek  being  red 

By  nature^  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale 
'T  is  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed. 

Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail. 
Poor  soul  I  for  she  was  country  bom  and  bred. 

And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 

Than  to  wax  white— for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 

Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espiegle  eye, 
Had  gather'a  a  large  tear  into  its  comer. 

Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay'd  to  dry, 
For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner 

Parading  all  her  sensibility, 
Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scomer, 

But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation, 

To  be  call'd  up  for  her  examination. 

LXVI. 

Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter'd  here  and 
there. 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 
The  lawyers  in  the  study ;  and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers ;  the  men  sent 

he  wlU  be  preferable  to  Imb^oUes.  There  is  a  glorious  field 
for  him,  if  he  know  how  to  cultivate  it.~[Napoleon,  Duke  of 
Beichstadt,  died  at  Vienna  in  188^-to  the  disappointment  o€ 
many  prophets.] 

t  ^I  oonjure  you,  by  that  which  jrou  profess 
(Howe'er  you  oome  to  know  it),  answer  me : 
Though  ye  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  Omrehesr—Matsbeth. 
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From  town,  viz.,  architect  and  dealer,  were 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  stations, 
Exnltinig^  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

Lxvn. 

But  thlB  poor  girl  was  left  in  the  great  hall. 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail, 
DiBcuss'd  (he  hated  oeer  yclept  the  ** small") 

A  mighty  muff  of  moral  double  ale. 
She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 

Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale. 
To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  rather 
Perplexing  for  most  virgins— a  child's  father. 

LXVin. 

Ton  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 
For  the  Lord  Henry,  link 'd  with  dogs  and  horses, 

There  was  much  bustle  too,  and  preparation 
Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses ; 

Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation. 
Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resources 

Have  ^^  public  dasrs,"  when  all  men  may  carouse. 

Though  not  exactly  what 's  call'd  ^^  open  house." 

LXIX. 

But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  uninvited 
(Thus  we  translate  a  general  tnt^itotton) 

All  country  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted. 
May  drop  in  without  caras.  and  take  tneir  station 

At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 
With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation ; 

And,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connection. 

Talk  o'er  themselves  the  past  and  next  election. 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electioneerer. 
Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit. 

But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer, 
Because  the  neighboring  Scotch  Earl  of  Gift- 
gabbit 

Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here ; 
His  son.  the  Honorable  Dick  Dicedrabbit, 

Was  member  for  the  '^  other  interest "  (mean 

The  same  self-interest,  with  a  different  leaning^ 

LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  county, 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 

To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty, 
And  promises  to  all— which  last  commenced 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 
Kot  calculating  how  much  they  condensed : 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others. 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

LXXII. 

A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders— vet 
No  less  a  friend  to  government — ^he  held, 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 
'Twixt  place  and  patriotism— albeit  compelled, 

Such  was  nis  sovereign's  pleasure  (though  unfit. 
He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  raiPd), 

To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish'd  abolish 'd. 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolished. 

LXXin. 

He  was  *'free  to  confess  "—(whence  comes  this 
^brase? 

Is  t  English  ?  No— 'tis  only  parliamentary) 
That  innovation's  spirit  nowadays 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  to  praise. 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture 
hi^h ; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it, 
That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit. 
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Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a  priyaielifi 
Had  ever  betti  his  sole  and  whole  ambition; 

But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife, 
Which  threaten'd  the  whole  country  with  ps\& 
tion? 

When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcher's  knife 
Cut  through  and  through  (oh,  daTnnaWe  lib 
sion !) 

The  Grordian  or  the  Grtfordi-an  knot,  whose  stiii^ 

Have  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

LXXV. 

Sooner ''  come  place  into  the  civil  list 
And  champion  him  to  the  utmost  "-^e  irodd 
keep  it. 
Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismissed : 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it; 
But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to 
exist. 
The  country  would  have  for  more  cause  to  w^ 
it: 
For  how  could  it  go  on  ?   Explain  who  can! 
He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

LXXVI. 

He  was  as  independent— ay,  much  more— 
Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independesei. 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common shore, 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 

O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore. 
Who  do  not  give  professiomd  attendance. 

Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 

To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

Lxxvn. 

All  this  (save  the  last  stanza)  Henry  said. 
And  thought.    I  say  no  more — ^I  've  said  \» 
much; 

For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read- 
Off— or  vfpon  the  hustings— some  slight  sucb 

Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 
Of  the  official  candidate.    I  '11  touch 

No  more  on  this— the  dinner-bell  hath  rung, 

And  grace  is  said ;  the  grace  I  should  have  Mnr' 

LXXVni. 

But  I  'm  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play. 

'T  was  a  great  banquet ,  such  as  Albion  old 
Was  wont  to  boast— as  if  a  glutton's  trav 

Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 
But  t  was  a  pubhc  feast  and  public  day.—        , . 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  coid, 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer. 
And  every  Dooy  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 

The  sauires  familiarly  formal,  and 
My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending; 

The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  himd  . 

Their  plates— without  it  might  be  too  mnt^ 
bending 

From  their  mgh  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand- 
Yet,  like  their  masters,  feiurful  of  offending. 

For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 

Might  cost  both  man  and  master  too— their  pMo^ 

LXXX. 

There  were  some  hunters 

Whose  hounds  ne'er  err' 
to  lurch; 
Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrizers,  seen 

Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 
Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  8Ci«^ 

There  were  some  massy  memb^:s  of  the  chni^i 
Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches. 
And  several  who  sung  f^wer  psfums  than  catches* 


\  bold,  and  coursers  keeoi 
r'd,  nor  greyhounds dei^ " 
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TTliere  were  some  oountry  wags  too— and,  alas  i 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
1?o  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass. 

And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 
^^xid  lo  I  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

X  sate  next  that  o'erwhelming  son  of  heaven, 
very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith,* 
loudest  wit  I  e^er  was  deafen'd  with. 


LXXXII. 

X  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 
J^  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a  curate, 

And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  eam'd  its  praise, 
TJntil  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate 

(Ob,  Providence  I  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways! 
Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  ob- 
durate ?), 

Grave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o  'er  Lincohii 

A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

LXXXin. 

His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes ; 

Sut  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens ; 
For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  in  asuish  folks. 

IN'o  longer  ready  ears  and  shorthand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 
Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long. 
To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  from  the  thick  throng. 

LXXXIV. 

Tbere  is  a  difference,  says  the  song,  *'*'  between 
A  beggar  and  a  queen,"  or  was  (of  late 

The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we  've  seen — 
But  we  '11  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state) ; 

A  difference '' Hwixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean," 
A  difference  between  crockery  ware  and  plate, 

As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth— 

And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 

But  of  all  nature's  discrepancies,  none 
Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 

Beheld  between  the  countrv  and  the  town. 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 

From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own, 
And  only  think,  or  act.  or  feel,  with  reference 

To  some  smaU  plan  of  interest  or  ambition— 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXYI. 

But  ^'en  avant !  "    The  light  loves  languish  o'er 
Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 

A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know. 

Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 
With  vivifying  Venus,  who  doth  owe 

To  these  the  invention  oi  champagne  and  truffles : 

Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles. 

LXXXVII. 

Dully  pass'd  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where. 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,^  and  distrait. 

And  sitting  as  if  nail'd  upon  his  chair : 
Though  knives  and  forks  olank'd  round  as  in  a  fray, 

He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing  there. 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  exprest  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

Lxxxvin. 

On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  banns. 
He  started ;  and  perceiving  smiles  around 

*  Quei7,  ay6mtty  Smithy  author  of  Peter  Pljrmley's  Letters? 
-Printer's  Derll. 


Broadening  to  grins,  he  color'd  more  than  once. 
And  hastily--as  nothing  can  confound 

A  wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a  dunce — 
Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound. 

And  with  such  hurry,  that,  ere  he  could  curb  it. 

He  had  paid  his  neighbor's  prayer  with  half  a  turbot* 

LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurr'd, 

The  supplicator  being  an  amateur ; 
But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third, 

Were  angry— as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 
They  wonder'd  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henrv  at  his  table  should  endure ; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  votes. 

XC. 

Thev  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathized, 
That  be  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghost, 

A  prologue  whicn  but  slightly  harmonized 
With  uie  substantial  company  engross'd 

By  matter,  and  so  much  materialized, 
That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel  most 

Of  two  things— how  (the  question  rather  odd  is) 

Such  bodies  could  have  souls,  or  souls  such  bodies. 

XCI. 

But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  stare. 
From  all  the  'squires  and  'sc^uiresses  around. 

Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 
Especially  as  he  had  been  renown'd 

For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair. 
Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bound 

(For  littie  things  upon  my  lord's  estate 

Were  good  small  talk  for  others  still  less  great)* 

XCII. 

Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  his. 

And  something  like  a  smile  upon  her  cneek. 
Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss ; 

In  those  who  nurely  smile,  their  smile  bespeaks 
A  strong  external  motive ;  and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  to  pique 
Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 
Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies'  smiles. 

xcin. 

'T  was  a  mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplation. 
Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity ; 

And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation, 
Which  was  not  very  wise,  and  still  less  witty, 

Since  he  had  gain'd  at  least  her  observation, 
A  most  important  outwork  of  the  city— 

As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  senses 

By  last  night 'sghost  been  driven  from  their  d^ences. 

XCIV. 

But  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  in  turn. 
Nor  seem  embarrass'd— quite  the  contrary; 

Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still — not  stem— 
And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  her  eye. 

Yet  grew  a  little  pale— with  what  ?  concern  ? 
I  Know  not ;  but  her  color  ne'er  was  high— 

Though  sometimes  faintly  fiush'd— and  always 
clear, 

As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 

XCV. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day ;  and  watching,  witching,  condescendinf 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game. 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending. 
As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  is  to  aim 

(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  or  similar  connection's 
Safe  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  re-elections. 
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CAHTO    XVL 


DON  JUAN. 


xcvi.-<ax. 


xcvi. 

Tlioagb  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole, 
Aud  usual— Jomn.  when  he  cast  a  f^lance 

On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  r^e, 
Which  she  went  tnrough  as  though  it  wereadanoe, 

Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 
By  a  look  scarce  perceptibly  askance 

(Of  weariness  or  scorn),  negan  to  feel 

Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  raol; 

XCVU. 

So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 
By  tum»— with  that  vivacious  versatilitv, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 
They  err— t  is  merely  what  is  called  moiety.* 

A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 
Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  fiacility ; 

And  falM— though  true ;  for  surelv  they  ^  sincerest , 

Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 

xcvin. 

This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers, 
Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom— sages  never; 

But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers, 
Little  that 's  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever; 

Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers. 
Though  all  Exchequer  chancellors  endeavor, 

Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigors, 

And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCIX. 

The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  might  ao  in  a  modest  way. 

Have  plainlv  made  it  out  that  four  are  three. 
Judging  bv  what  thev  take,  and  what  they  pay 

The  Sinking  Fundus  unfathomable  sea, 
That  most  umiouidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 

While  Adeline  displayed  her  airs  and  graces. 
The  fair  Fitz-Fulke  seem'd  very  much  at  ease ; 

Though  too  well  bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  faces. 
Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  could  seize 

The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  pla^BS— 
That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees— 

And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment ; 

And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment. 

CI. 

However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close ; 

The  evening  also  waned— ana  coffee  came. 
Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose. 

And  curtsying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame, 
Retired :  with  most  unfashionable  bows 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same. 
Delighted  with  their  dinner  and  their  host, 
But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most. 

CII. 

Some  praised  her  beauty :  others  her  great  grace ; 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  ner  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Yes ;  she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place  I 

No  one  could  envy  her  deservedprosperity. 


*In  Frenoh  ^^moMUtV*  I  am  not  sure  that  mobility  is 
KngUgh :  but  it  is  expreasiye  of  a  quality  which  rather  belonffs 
to  other  climates,  though  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  our  own.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  excessive  suscep- 
tibility of  immediate  impressions--at  the  same  time  without 
Voting  the  past:  and  is,  though  sometimes  apparently  useful 
to  the  possessor,  a  most  painful  and  unhiqn>7  attribute.— 
^That  Lord  Byron  was  fully  aware  not  only  of  the  abund- 
ance of  this  quality  in  his  own  nature,  but  of  the  danger  in 
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And  then  her  dress— what  beautifiil  simplicity 
Dn^wried  her  ixam  with  carious  felicity  1 

cni. 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  Uieir  pn^sei, 

By  an  impartial  indenmificmtion 
For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases. 

In  a  most  edifying  conversation. 
Which  turned  upon  their  late  guests^  miens  and 
faces, 

And  fiunilies,  even  to  the  last  relation ; 
Theirhideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  wid  dretan, 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 

CIV. 
True,  9kB  said  UtUe— t  was  the  rest  ^taX  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram ; 
But  then  ^was  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke: 

Like  Addison's  ^^  faint  praise,"  so  wont  to  danm. 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  oft  every  joke. 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a  melodiame. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend . 
I  ask  \mi  this  of  mine,  to— not  defend. 


CV. 

There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 
Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed ;  one 

Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien ; 
And  Juan,  too,  in  general  behind  none 

In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen, 
Sate  silent  now.  his  usual  spirits  gone : 

In  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rallv. 

He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  aaHy. 

CVL 
^TIb  true  be  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence ;  she  perhaps  mistook 
Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
Further ;  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  so. 

But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook. 
Observing  little  in  nis  reverie. 
Yet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

CVIL 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good. 

In  making  him  as  sUent  as  a  ghost. 
If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most; 
And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew'd 

In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost. 
Or  harden'd :  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal. 
Are  so  divine,  that  I  must  deem  them  real: — 

cvni. 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  aH  future  pride  or  praise. 

Which  kindle  manh  ood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existemce  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  boisom  is  the  zone. 

JIK. 

Who  would  not  sigh  At  L»  w  K»a«#tw 
That  hoOh  a  memory,  lor  that  had  a  heart? 


which  it  phioed  oonsistenoy  al 
not  require  this  note  to  aasuil 
deed,  of  his  own  natural  ten] 
chance  impression,  and  changl 
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Iff  TO    XVI. 


DON  JUAN. 


ex.— cxxin. 


^Ista  I  her  star  must  fade  like  that  of  Dian : 
Ray  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart. 

^Lnacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  an 

XJnwithering  mjrrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 

Df  Sros :  but  though  thou  hast  play 'd  us  many  tricks, 

Still  we  respect  thee, "  Alma  Venus  G^netrix  i" 

ClX. 

A.Ti<l  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 

Seaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond, 

r>oii  Juan, when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
-A.rrived,  retired  to  his ;  but  to  d^ipond 

Rather  than  rest.    Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
IVaved  o^er  his  couch ;  he  meditatm,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep, 

./Lnd  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXI. 

The  night  was  as  before :  he  was  undrest. 
Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress ; 

Completely  **sans  culotte,"  and  without  vest; 
In  short,  he  hardlv  could  be  clothed  with  less : 

But  apprehensive  oi  his  spectral  guest, 
He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express 

(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations), 

Sxpectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 

CXII. 

And  not  in  vain  he  listened ;— Hush !  what 's  that  ? 

I  SCO-  -I  see— Ah,  no  I— 't  is  not— yet  t  is— 
Ye  powers  I  it  is  the— the— the— Pooh  I  the  cat  I 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his  I 
So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat, 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 
Gliding  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvous. 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe. 

CXIII. 

Again— what  is't?     The  wind?     No,  no,— this 
time 

It  is  the  sable  Friar  as  before. 
With  awful  footsteps  reg[ular  as  rhyme. 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

W  hen  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 

The  starry  oarkness  round  her  like  a  ^drdle 

Spangled  with  gems— the  monk  msSe  his  blood 

curdle. 

CXIV. 

A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass.* 
Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  and  a  slight  clat- 
ter. 

Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will 
pass, 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water. 

Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas! 
For  immaterialism  's  a  serious  matter; 

So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 

In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  t^te-iutete. 

cxv. 

Were  his  eyes  open  ?— Yes  I  and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect— to  make  one  dumb, 
Tet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 

As  wide  as  it  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew. 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.   What  open'd  next  ?— the  door. 

CXVI. 

It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak. 
Like  that  of  hell.    '^  Lasciate  ogni  speranza 

*See  the  aooount  of  the  ghost  of  the  uncle  of  Prinoe 
Charles  of  Saxony,  raised  by  Sohroepf  er— **  Karl— Karl— was 
wiUstdumltmlr?*'  I 


Voi  ch'  entrate  I^'  The  hinge  seem'd  to  speak. 
Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,  or  this  stanza ; 

Or— but  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak : 
A  single  shade 's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 

Hero— for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit  ? 

Or  how  is  t  maUer  trembles  to  come  near  it  ? 

CXVII. 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly,— but,  as  fiy 
The  seagulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight— 

And  then  swung  back ;  nor  close,— but  stood  awry. 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light. 

Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticks  bum'd  high. 
For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright. 

And  in  the  doorway,  darkening  darkness,  stood 

The  sable  Friar  in  his  solemn  nood. 

cxvin. 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 

The  nij^ht  before ;  but  being  sick  of  shaking. 
He  first  mclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken ; 

And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ; 
His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 

Within  him,  ana  to  quell  his  corporal  quaking- 
Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 
Were  c^ds  against  a  disembodied  soul. 

CXIX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath 
fierce. 

And  he  arose,  advanced— the  shade  retreated ; 
But  Juan,  ea^er  now  the  truth  to  pierce. 

Followed,  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated, 
Besolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tierce. 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated : 
The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired,  until 
He  reach 'd  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone  still. 

cxx. 

Juan  put  forth  one  arm— Eternal  powers  I 
It  touch'd  no  soul,  nor  body,  but  the  wall. 

On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  hi  silvery  showers. 
Checkered  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall ; 

He  shudder'd,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 
When  he  cant  tell  what 't  is  that  doth  appall. 

How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 

Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity  1 

CXXI. 

But  still  the  shade  remain'd :  the  blue  eyes  glared. 
And  rather  variably  for  stony  death ; 

Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared. 
The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath : 

A  straggling  curl  show'd  he  had  been  fair-hair'd ; 
A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath. 

Gleam 'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy  shroud 

The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a  gray  cloud. 

CXXII. 

And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  still  curious,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth— Wonder  upon  wonder! 

It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bust. 
Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart  under. 

He  foimd,  as  people  on  most  trials  must. 
That  he  had  made  at  first  a  silly  blunder. 

And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 

Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought. 

cxxin. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem'd  a  sweet  soul 

As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood : 
A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Fortn  into  something  much  hke  fliBsh  and  blood ; 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl. 

And  they  reveal'd— alas  I  that  e'er  they  should  I 
In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o'ergrown  bulk. 
The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace— Fitz-Fulkel 
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ATTRIBUTED    POEMS. 


TO  JESSY* 

There  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life 

So  dearly  wreathed  with  mine  alone, 
That  destiny's  relentless  knife 
'     At  once  must  sever  both  or  wmt. 

There  is  a  form^  on  which  these  eyes 
Have  oftien  gazed  with  fond  delight — 

By  day  that  form  their  joy  supplies, 
And  dreams  restore  it  through  the  night. 

There  is  a  voice,  whose  tones  inspire 
Such  thrills  of  rapture  through  my  breast— 

I  would  not  hear  a  seraph  choir, 
Unless  that  voice  comd  join  the  rest. 

There  is  a  /ace,  whose  blushes  tell 

Affection's  tale  upon  the  cheek- 
But  piJlid  at  one  fond  farewell, 
I^claims  more  love  than  words  can  speak. 

There  is  a  Zip,  which  mine  hath  press'd, 
And  none  tiad  ever  press'd  before, 

It  vow'd  to  make  me  sweetly  blest. 
And  mine— mine  only  press'd  it  more. 

There  is  a  6o«om— all  my  own- 
Hath  pillowed  oft  this  achinff  head; 

A  mouth  which  smiles  on  me  aione, 
An  eye,  whose  tears  with  mine  are  shed. 

There  are  two  Aeorto,  whose  movements  thrill 

In  unison  so  closely  sweety 
That,  pulse  to  pulse  responsive  still. 

They  both  must  heave,  or  cease  to  beat. 

There  are  two  muls^  whose  equal  flow 
In  gentle  streams  so  calmly  run, 

That  when  they  part— (^  part  /—ah  I  no, 
They  cannot  part— t/iose  acmZa  are  <m€. 


LINES 


FOUND  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS*  BOOK  AT  CHA- 

MOUNI. 

How  many  numbered  are,  how  few  agreed, 
In  age,  or  clime,  or  character,  or  creed  I 
Here  wandering  Genius  leaves  a  deathless  name. 
And  Folly  writes— for  others  do  the  same. 
Italian  treachery,  and  English  pride, 
Dutch  craft,  and  Grerman  dulness,  side  by  side  I 
The  hardy  Kussian  hails  congenial  snow ; 
The  Spaniard  shivers  as  these  breezes  blow. 
Knew  men  the  objects  of  this  varied  crew, 
To  stare  how  many,  and  to  feel  how  few  I 
Here  Nature's  child,  ecstatic  from  her  school, 
And  travelling  problems,  that  admke  by  rule ; 
The  timorous  poet  wooes  his  modest  muse. 
And  thanks  his  stars  he 's  safe  from  all  reviews ; 
The  pedant  drags  from  out  his  motley  store 
A  line  some  hundred  hills  have  heard  before. 
Here  critics  too  (for  where 's  the  happy  spot 
So  blest  by  nature  as  to  have  them  not  ?) 
Spit  their  vile  slander  o'er  some  simple  phrase 
Of  foolish  wonder  or  of  honest  praise ; 
Some  pompous  hint,  some  comment  on  mine  host, 
Some  direful  failure,  or  some  empty  boast : 


*  These  stanais  are  said  to  have  been  addrooood  b7  Lord 
Byron  to  Lady  Byron  a  few  months  before  their  separation. 
— P.  B. 
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Not  blacker  spleen  could  fill  these  furious  men. 
If  Jeffrey's  soul  had  perch'd  on  Gifford's  pen. 
Here  envy,  hatred,  and  the  fool  of  fame, 
Join'd  in  one  act  of  wonder  when  they  came : 
Here  beauty's  worshipper  in  flesh  or  rock. 
The  incarnate  fancy,  or  the  breathing  block. 
Sees  the  white  giant,  in  his  robe  of  light. 
Stretch  his  hu^  form  to  look  o'er  Jura'd  he^ht ; 
And  stops,  while  hastening  to  the  blest  remains 
And  calmer  beauties  of  the  classic  plains. 
And  here,  whom  hope  beguiling  bids  to  seek 
Ease  for  his  breast,  and  color  for  his  cheek. 
Still  steals  a  moment  from  Ausonia's  sky. 
And  views  and  wonders  on  his  way— to  die. 

But  he,  the  author  of  these  idle  lines. 
What  passion  leads  him,  and  what  tie  confines  ? 
For  him  what  friend  is  true,  what  mistress  bloomsL 
What  joy  elates  him,  and  what  grief  consumes  r 
Impassion'd,  senseless,  vigorous,  or  old. 
What  matters!— bootless  were  his  story  told. 
Some  praise  at  least  one  act  of  sense  may  claim. 
He  wrote  these  verses,  but  he  hid  his  name. 


TO  LADY  CAROLINE  LAMB. 

And  say'st  thou  that  I  have  not  felt. 

Whilst  thou  wert  thus  estranged  from  me  ? 
Nor  know'st  how  dearly  I  have  dwelt 

On  one  unbroken  dream  of  thee  ? 
But  love  like  ours  must  never  be. 

And  I  ¥rill  learn  to  prize  thee  less. 
As  thou  hast  fied,  so  let  me  flee. 

And  change  the  heart  thou  mayst  not  bless. 

Thev  11  tell  thee,  Clara  I  Ihaveseem'd, 

Of  late,  another's  charms  to  woo, 
Nor  sigh'd,  nor  frown'd,  as  if  I  deem'd 

That  thou  wert  banish 'd  &om  my  view. 
Clara  I  this  struggle— to  undo 

What  thou  hast  done  too  well,  for  me — 
This  mask  before  the  babbling  crew— 

This  treachery— was  truth  to  thee  I 

I  have  not  wept  while  thou  wert  gone. 

Nor  worn  one  look  of  sullen  woe ; 
But  sought,  in  many,  all  that  one 

(Ah !  need  I  name  ner  I)  could  bestow* 
It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe 

To  thine— to  thee— to  man— to  Grod, 
To  crush,  to  quench  this  guilty  glow, 

Ere  yet  the  path  of  crime  be  trod. 

But,  since  my  breast  is  not  so  pure. 

Since  still  the  vulture  tears  my  heart. 
Let  me  this  agony  endure. 

Not  thee,  oh  I  dearest  as  thou  art  I 
In  mercy,  Clara !  let  us  part. 

And  I  wiU  seek,  yet  know  not  how. 
To  shun,  in  time,  the  threatening  dart ; 

Guilt  must  not  aim  at  such  as  thou. 

But  thou  must  aid  me  in  the  task. 

And  nobly  thus  exert  thy  power: 
Then  spurn  me  hence— t  is  all  I  ask—  ' 

Ere  time  mature  a  guiltier  hour ; 
Ere  wrath's  impending  vials  shower 

Remorse  redoubled  on  my  head ; 
Ere  fires  unquenchably  devour 

A  heart  whose  hope  has  long  been  dead. 

Deceive  no  more  thyself  and  me. 
Deceive  not  better  hearts  than  mine ; 
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^h,  shouldst  thou,  whither  wouldst  thou  flee, 
!rrom  woe  like  ours— from  shame  like  thine  I 

JLJ1&  if  there  be  a  wrath  divine, 
A  pang  beyond  this  fleetinj^  breath, 

]B  ^en  now  all  future  hope  resign : 

Such  thoughts  are  guilt— such  guilt  is  death  I 


THE  PBINCE  OF  WKALE8. 

loFsBanl  lol  sing 
To  the  finny  people's  king- 
Not  a  mightier  whale  than  this 
In  the  vast  Atlantic  is ; 
Not  a  fatter  fish  than  he 
Flounders  round  the  Polar,  sea : 
See  his  blubber— at  his  gills 
What  a  world  of  drink  he  swills. 
From  his  trunk  as  from  a  spout  I 
Which  next  moment  he  pours  out. 
Such  his  person :  next  declare, 
Muse!  who  his  companions  are. 
Every  fish  of  generous  kind 
Scuds  aside  or  slinks  behind, 
But  about  his  person  keep 
All  the  monsters  of  the  deep; 
Mermaids,  with  their  tales  and  singing, 
His  delighted  fancv  stinging ; 
Crooked  dolphins,  they  surround  him ; 
Dog-like  seals,  they  fown  around  him : 
Foflowing  hard,  the  progress  mark 
Of  the  intolerant  salt  sea-shark — 
For  his  solace  and  relief 
Flat  fish  are  his  courtiers  chief ; — 
Last  and  lowest  of  his  train, 
Ink-fish,  libellers  of  the  main, 
Their  black  liquor  shed  in  spite— 
(Such  on  earth  the  things  that  write). 
In  his  stomach,  some  do  say 
No  good  thing  can  ever  stay ; 
Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  it 
To  have  swallow'd  the  old  prophet. 
Three  days  there  he  ^d  not  have  dwell'd, 
But  in  one  have  been  expell'd. 
Hapless  mariners  are  they 
Who,  beguiled,  as  seamen  say, 
Deeming  it  some  rock  or  island. 
Footing  sure,  safe  spot,  and  dry  land, 
Anchor  in  his  scaly  rind : 
Soon  the  difference  they  find. 
Sudden,  plump,  he  sinks  beneath  them— 
Does  to  ruthless  waves  bequeath  them. 
Name  or  title,  what  has  he  ? 
Is  be  regent  of  the  sea  ? 
From  the  difficulty  free  us, 
Buffon,  Banks,  or  sage  Linnieus! 
With  his  wondrous  attributes 
Say— what  appellation  suits  ? 
By  his  bulk  and  by  his  size, 
By  his  oily  qualities, 
Tnis,  or  else  my  eye-sight  fails. 
This  should  be  the  Prtnce  of  WhdUt. 


1  am  always  in  riches,  and  yet  I  am  told 
Wealth  ne'er  did  my  presence  desire ; 
I  dwell  with  the  miser,  but  not  with  his  gold, 
And  sometimes  I  stand  in  his  chimney  so  cold. 
Though  I  serve  as  a  part  of  the  fire. 

I  often  am  met  in  political  life— 

In  my  absence  no  kingdom  can  be ; 

And  th^  say  there  can  neither  be  friendship  nor 
strife, 

No  one  can  live  single,  no  one  take  a  wife. 
Without  interfering  with  me. 

My  brethren  are  many,  and  of  my  whole  race 

Not  one  is  more  slender  and  tall ; 
And  though  not  the  eldest,  I  hold  the  first  place. 
And  even  m  dishonor,  despair,  and  disgrace, 

I  boldly  appear  'mong  them  all. 

Though  disease  may  possess  Yne,  and  sickness  and 
pain, 

I  am  never  m  sorrow  or  gloom ; 
Thouffh  in  wit  and  in  wisdom  I  equaUy  rei^, 
I  'm  tne  heart  of  all  sin,  and  have  long  hved  m  vain, 

Tet  I  ne'er  shall  be  found  in  the  tomb. 


ON  THE  LETTER  I. 
(written  in  a  lady's  scrap-book.) 

I  AM  not  in  youth,  nor  in  manhood,  nor  age. 

But  in  infancy  ever  am  known ; 
I  'm  a  stranger  alike  to  the  fool  and  the  sage. 
And  though  I  'm  distinguish 'd  in  history's  page, 

I  always  am  greatest  alone. 

I  am  not  in  earth,  nor  the  sun,  nor  the  moon ; 

You  may  search  all  the  sky— I  'm  not  there : 
In  the  morning  and  evening— though  not  in  the  noon. 
You  may  plainly  perceive  me— for,  like  a  balloon, 

I  am  midway  suspended  in  air. 


TO  MT  DEAR  MARY  ANNE. 

Adieu  to  sweet  Mary  for  ever  I 

From  her  I  must  quickly  depart : 
Though  the  fates  us  from  each  other  sever. 

Still  her  image  shall  dwell  in  my  heart. 

The  flame  that  within  my  breast  bums 
Is  unlike  what  in  lovers'  hearts  glows ; 

The  love  which  for  Mary  I  feel 
Is  far  purer  than  Gupid  bestows. 

I  wish  not  your  peace  to  disturb, 

I  wish  not  your  joys  to  molest ; 
Mistake  not  my  passion  for  love, 

'T  is  your  friendship  alone  I  request. 

Not  ten  thousand  lovers  could  fM 
The  friendship  my  bosom  contains ; 

It  will  ever  within  my  heart  dwell. 
While  the  warm  blood  flows  through  my  veins. 

May  the  Ruler  of  Heaven  look  down, 

And  my  Mary  from  evil  defend  I 
May  she  ne'er  know  adversity's  frown  I 

May  her  happiness  ne'er  have  an  end  I 

Once  more,  my  sweet  Mary,  adieu  I 
Farewell  I  I  with  angiush  repeat ; 

For  ever  1 11  think  upon  you, 
While  this  heart  in  my  oosom  shall  beat. 


STANZAS. 


I  HEARD  thy  fate  without  a  tear, 
Thy  loss  with  scarce  a  sigh ; 

And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear— 
Too  loved  of  all  to  die. 

I  know  not  what  hath  sear'd  mine  eye : 

The  tears  refuse  to  start ; 
But  every  drop  its  lids  deny 

Falls  dreary  on  my  heart. 

Yes— deep  and  heavy,  one  by  one. 
They  sink,  and  turn  to  care ; 

As  cavem'd  waters  wear  the  stone. 
Yet,  dropping,  harden  there. 

They  cannot  petrify  more  fast 

Than  feelings  sunk  remain. 
Which,  coldly  flx'd,  regard  the  past. 

But  never  melt  again. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  POEMS. 


Abilde  larold's  filgrimage. 


BAITU  or  TAliATHU. 


We  think  It  rljht  to  mlare  bore  a  nolo  whioh  Lord  BjTOii 
Uouelf  supprened  with  MluotuiDS,  >t  the  urgent  requnt  of 
kfrimd.  It  ■UudM.tntsroila,  totbe  thenracBntpubllcAtloa 
of  air  Walter  Soott's  "  Tlslon  of  Don  Roderick."  of  whloh 
work  the  proflla  hkd  been  huidiomelr  slTen  to  the  oeiue  o( 
Fortu^ueee  patiiotlnn :  "  We  bare  beard  wooden  of  the 
FoTtiwueee  lately,  and  their  gallaatry.  Prny  Heaven  Itoon- 
tlDuel  ret 'would  It  were  bed-time.  Hal.  and  all  were  well  t' 
Ther  ranst  Bcht  a  f<eat  many  hours,  by  'Bhrewabury  clock.' 
before  the  Dumber  of  their  ilaln  equali  that  of  our  oountry- 
meD  butobered  by  theee  kind  oraitur«B.  now  metamorphoaed 
Into  'oBcadorea.'  and  what  not.  I  merely  state  a  faot,  not 
oonllnedtoPortUKKl;  forlD  Blclly  and  Ualta  we  are  knocked 
on  the  head  at  a  haodsoioe  averace  nlKhtly.  and  not  a  Blo- 
lUan  or  Malteaa  la  ever  punished  1  The  neglect  of  proteol4oQ 
la  dlaffTBoeful  to  our  (ovenimeat  and  coTemora ;  for  the 
mtudars  are  as  notorious  BB  the  moon  that  shines  upon  them. 
andthe  apathy  that  overlooks  them.  The  Portugueso.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped,  are  complimented  with  Ibe  'Forlorn  Hope.'— It  the 
cowards  are  become  brave  (like  the  re»t  of  their  kind,  la  a 
comer),  pray  let  them  display  It.  But  there  Is  a  subscription 
for  these  ■  J»u>-4iiAdi'  (they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
epithet  once  applied  to  the  BpartansJ :  and  alt  the  charitable 
pattonymlcs.  from  ostentatious  A.  to  dindent  Z..  and  U.  b. 
Od.  from  "An  admirer  of  Valor.'  are  In  requisition  for  the 
lists  Bt  Lloyd's,  and  the  honor  of  Britlsb  benevolence.  Well ! 
we  bave  fought,  and  subeorlbed.  and  bestowed  peerages,  and 
biuiod  the  killed  by  our  friends  and  foes;  and.  lol  all  this  Is 
tobedoneuveragidui  LlkeLlen  Chi  (InQoldamlth'satlzen 
of  the  World),  ■■  we  'grow  older,  we  grow  never  the  better.' 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  who  will  subeorlbe  for  us.  In  or 
about  the  year  1SI&,  and  what  natJou  will  send  dfty  thousand 
men.  Onrt  to  be  dedm&tad  In  the  capital,  and  then  declmalad 
again  (In  the  Irish  fashion,  nlna  out  of  («n)  In  the  '  bed  of 
honor;'  which,  as  Sergeant  Kits  says.  Is  considerably  larfter 
and  more  commodious  than  'the  bed  of  Ware.'  Then  they 
must  have  a  poet  to  write  the  '  Vision  of  Don  Peroeval,'  and 
generously  bestow  the  proSta  of  the  well  and  widely  printed 
quarto,  to  rebuild  the  '  Baokwynd '  and  the  '  Canongata.'  or 
fumtsh  new  kllta  for  the  half-roasted  Highlanders.  Lord 
WelllngtoD.  however,  has  enacted  marvels :  and  so  did  bis 
Oriental  brother,  whom  1  saw  charioteering  over  the  Frenob 
flag,  and  heard  clipping  bad  Bpanlsh.  after  listening  to  the 
speech  of  a  patrlotJe  cobbler  of  CadU,  on  the  event  of  his 
own  entry  Into  that  dty.  and  the  exit  of  some  Qve  thousand 
bold  Britons  out  of  this  '  best  of  all  possible  worlds.'  Borely 
were  we  pualed  how  to  dispose  of  that  same  victory  of  IWa- 
vera ;  and  a  vlotory  It  surely  was  somewhere,  for  everybody 
Olaimed  It.  The  Spsolsh  deepaloh  and  mob  called  It  Cuesta's, 
and  made  no  great  mention  of  the  viscount;  the  Freuoh 
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oalled  It  tlMln  (to  my  great  dlsoomfltara,'-f«r  a  n«Beb  ««•- 
sul  stopped  my  mouth  In  Qreeoe  with  a  pestilent  Paris  O*- 
■ette.  Just  as  I  had  klUed  Befaastlana  '  In  bnckrmm.' and  King 
Joseph  'In  Kendal  green  ')— andwe  have  not  yet  dsl«nnlBed 
irhot  to  call  It.  or  vAoss  ;  for.  oeitea,  it  waa  none  of  our  own. 
Howbelt,  Masaena's  retreat  is  a  great  comfort ;  and  aa  w» 
hav«  not  been  In  the  habit  of  puraulng  for  some  yeus  paaC 
no  wonder  we  are  a  little  awkwai4  at  llrM.  No  doobt  «• 
shall  Improve ;  or.  If  not,  we  have  only  to  take  to  our  oil 
way  of  rMtoctiadliig,  and  there  we  at«  at  home." 


At  this  moment  (January  3.  UIO),  bealdee  what  haa  baea  al- 
ready depcrited  In  London,  an  Hydriot  veael  Is  in  Ibe  PU 
rteus  to  receive  every  portable  rello.  Thus,  aa  I  beaid  a 
youngareekobserve.lnoommon  with  many  of  his  cotiDtrr- 
men— for,  lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this  oocaalon— 
thus  may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having  ruined  Athena.  An 
Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminenoe,  named  Luateri,  Is  the 
agentof  devastation;  and  like  the  Groekjlnder  of  Vermin 
BloUy,  who  followed  the  same  profeeslon,  he  haa  proved  the 
able  Instrument  of  plunder.  Between  thla  attiat  and  the 
French  consul  I^uvel,  who  wishes  to  reacue  the  remalnafor 
his  own  government,  there  is  now  a  violent  dl^Mile  oonccni- 
Ing  a  car  employed  In  their  oonveyance,  the  wheel  of  which 
—I  wish  they  were  both  broken  upon  It  I— has  been  locked  up 
by  the  oousul,  and  Luslerl  has  laid  his  complaint  before  the 
waywDde.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy  In  hli 
oholceof  Blgnor  Luslerl.  During  a  lealdenoe  of  ten  yean 
In  Athena,  ha  never  had  the  ourloiltr  to  prooeed  as  far  aa 
Sunlum  (now  Ospe  Colonnal,  till  he  aocompanled  la  In  our 
second  eicunlon.  However,  his  works,  as  far  aa  they  go, 
are  most  beautiful;  but  they  are  almost  all  nr»Wni«h«j 
While  be  and  tola  patrons  condne  themselvea  to  tasting  med- 
als. apprecbLtlng  cameos,  sketching  coluniDS,and  cheapening 
gems,  thelrllttlo  Hbeurdltlesare  as  hBrmleaaaa  insect  or  fox- 
hunting, maiden  spoechifylog,  barouche-drlvlng.  or  any 
such  pastime;  but  when  the;  carry  away  three  or  four  ship- 
loads of  the  moat  valuable  and  masay  rellos  that  time  and 
barbarism  bave  left  to  the  meet  Injured  and  meet  celebrated 
of  clUea;  when  they  destroy,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  tear  down 
those  workawhich  have  been  the  admiration  of  agea,  I  koo* 
no  motive  whloh  can  excuse,  no  name  which  can  deaigtiata 
the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation.  It  waa  not 
the  least  of  the  crimes  htld  to  the  charge  of  Verres.  that  be 
had  plundered  Blclly,  In  the  manner  since  Imitated  at  Athens. 
The  moot  unblushing  Impudence  could  hardly  go  further 
than  to  afllx  the  name  of  Its  plunderer  to  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis;  while  the  wanton  and  useleas  defacement  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  basso-rellevoe,  In  one  compartment  of  the 
temple,  will  nerer  permit  that  name  to  be  pronounoed  by  an 
observer  without  execration. 

On  this  oocnAoo  I  speak  Impartially :  I  am  not  a  oolleotor 
oiadmlrerof  oollectJona,  consequently  no  rtral;  butlban 
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some  earlj  preposseasions  in  favor  of  Greece,  and  do  not 
tlilnk  the  honor  of  England  advanced  by  plunder,  whether 
of  India  or  Attica. 

Another  noble  lord  has  done  better,  because  he  has  done 
less ;  but  some  others,  more  or  less  noble,  yet  **  all  honorable 
men,"  have  done  best,  because,  after  a  deal  of  excavation 
and  execration,  bribery  to  the  waywode,  mining  and  coun- 
termining, they  have  done  nothing  at  all.  We  had  such  ink 
■bed,  and  wine  shed,  which  almost  ended  in  bloodshed! 
ILfOrd  B.'s  ''prig"— see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the  definition  of 
**"  prlggism  "—quarrelled  with  another,  Gropiuai  by  name  (a 
very  good  name  too  for  his  business),  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  satlsfaotiop,  in  a  verbal  answer  to  a  note  of  the 
poor  Prussian:  this  was  stated  at  table  to  Oropius,  who 
laughed,  but  could  eat  no  dinner  afterwards.  The  rivals 
'were  not  reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  I  have  reason  to 
remember  their  squabble,  for  they  wanted  to  make  me  their 
•rUtrator. 


NOTB  8. 

8u  page  16,   Starua  ananHil, 

Albania  and  ths  Albanians. 

**Land  of  Albania !  Utme  bend  mine  eyea 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nune  of  aavage  menr 

Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illjrria,  Chaonia,  and 
Bpirus.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander;  and 
the  celebrated  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  is  aliuded  to  in 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth  stanza.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Scanderbeg  the 
countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Pella  in  Mace- 
don,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so,  and  adds  Pjrrrhus  to  the 
list,  in  speaking  of  his  exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  that  a  country  ''  within  sight 
of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America."  Cir- 
cumstances, of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  myself  into  that  country  before  we  visited  any 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joannina,  no 
other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyond  the  capital 
Into  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  very  lately  assured  me. 
All  Pacha  was  at  that  time  (October,  1809)  carrying  on  war 
against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  be  had  driven  to  Berat,  a 
strong  fortress,  which  he  was  then  besieging ;  on  our  arrival 
at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tepaleni,  his  highness's  birth- 
plaoe,  and  favorite  serai,  only  one  day's  distance  from  Bcrat ; 
at  this  juncture  the  vizier  had  made  it  his  headquarters.  Af- 
ter some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  accordingly  followed ;  but 
though  furnished  with  every  accommodation,  and  escorted 
hy  one  of  the  vizier's  secretaries,  we  were  nine  days  (on  ac- 
<x>unt  of  the  rains)  in  accomplishing  a  Journey  which,  on  our 
return,  barely  occupied  four.  On  our  route  we  passed  two 
cities,  Argyrocastro  and  Llbochabo,  apparently  little  inferior 
to  Yanina  in  size ;  and  no  pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  Justice 
to  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitka  and  Delvinachi,  the 
frontier  village  of  Epirus  and  Albania  proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilling  to  descant, 
because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  fellow  trav- 
eller, in  a  work  which  may  probably  precede  this  in  publica- 
tion, that  I  as  little  wish  to  follow  as  I  would  to  anticipate 
him.  But  some  few  observations  are  necessary  to  the  text. 
The  Amaouts,  or  Albanese,  struck  me  forcibly  by  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress,  figure, 
and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains  seemed  Cale- 
donian, with  a  kinder  climate.  The  kilt,  though  white ;  the 
spare,  active  form ;  their  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their 
hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Morven.  No  nation  are 
so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neighbors  as  the  Albanese ; 
the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  C^lhristians,  or  the  Turks  as 
Moslems ;  and  in  fact  they  are  a  mixture  of  both,  and  some- 
times neither.  Their  habits  are  predatory— all  are  armed; 
and  the  red-shawled  Amaouts,  the  Montenegrins,  Chimarlots 

1  This  8r.  Gropios  was  employed  by  a  noble  lord  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  sketching,  in  which  he  excels ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
be  has,  through  the  abused  sanction  of  that  most  respectable  name, 
been  treading  at  humble  distance  in  the  steps  of  8r.  Lusleri.— A 
•hipftel  of  his  trophies  was  detained,  and  I  believe  confiscated,  at 
Constantinople  in  1810.  I  am  most  happy  to  be  now  enabled  to 
state,  that  '*  this  was  not  in  his  bond :"  that  he  was  employed  solely 
as  a  pahiter,  and  that  his  noble  patron  disaTOws  all  connection  with 


and  Gregdes  are  treacherous ;  the  others  differ  somewhat  in 
garb,  and  essentially  in  character.  As  far  as  my  own  experi- 
ence goes,  I  can  speak  favorably.  I  was  attended  by  two,  an 
Infidel  and  a  Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other 
part  of  Turkey  which  came  within  my  observation;  and 
more  faithful  in  peril,  or  indefatigable  in  service,  are  rarely 
to  be  found.  The  Infidel  was  named  Baaillus,  the  Moslem, 
Dervish  Tahirl ;  the  former  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  the  lat- 
ter about  my  own.  Basillus  was  strictly 'charged  by  All 
Pacha  in  person  to  attend  us ;  and  Dervish  was  one  of  fifty 
who  accompanied  us  through  the  forests  of  Acamania  to  the 
banks  of  Achelous,  and  onward  to  Messalonghi  in  iEtolia. 
There  I  took  him  into  my  own  service,  and  never  had  ooca> 
sion  to  repent  it  till  the  moment  of  my  departure. 

When,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friend  Bfr.  Hob- 
house  for  England,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever  in  the 
Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  frightening  away  my 
physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened  to  cut  if  I  was  not 
cured  within  a  given  time.  To  this  consolatory  assurance  of 
posthumous  retribution,  and  a  resolute  refusal  of  Dr.  Roma- 
nell's  prescriptions,  I  attributed  my  recovery.  I  had  left  my 
last  remaining  English  servant  at  Athens;  my  dragoman 
was  as  ill  as  myself,  and  my  poor  Amaouts  nursed  me  with 
an  attention  which  would  have  done  honor  to  civilization. 
They  had  a  variety  of  adventures ;  for  the  Moslem,  Dervish, 
being  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  was  always  squabbling 
with  the  husbands  of  Athens;  insomuch  that  four  of  the 
principal  Turks  paid  me  a  visit  of  remonstrance  at  the  con- 
vent, on  the  subject  of  his  having  taken  a  woman  from  the 
bath— whom  he  bad  lawfully  bought,  however-a  thing  quite 
contrary  to  etiquette.  Basillus  also  was  extremely  gallant 
amongst  his  own  persuasion,  and  had  the  greatest  venera- 
tion for  the  church,  mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of 
churchmen,  whom  he  cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a  most  het- 
erodox manner.  Yet  he  never  passed  a  church  without 
crossing  himself;  and  I  remember  the  risk  he  ran  in  enter- 
ing Saint  Sophia,  in  Stambol,  because  it  had  once  been  a 
place  of  his  worship.  On  remonstrating  with  him  on  his 
inconsistent  proceedings,  he  invariably  answered,  *^Our 
church  is  holy,  our  priests  are  thieves;"  and  then  he  crossed 
himself  as  usual,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  first  ^ papas" 
who  refused  to  assist  in  any  required  operation,  as  was 
always  found  to  be  necessary  where  a  priest  had  any  influ- 
ence with  the  cogia  bashi  of  his  village.  Indeed,  a  more 
abandoned  race  of  miscreants  cannot  exist  than  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return,  my  Alban- 
ians were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay.  Basillus  took  his 
with  an  awkward  show  of  regret  at  my  intended  departure, 
and  marched  away  to  his  quarters  with  his  bag  of  piastres. 
I  sent  for  Dervish,  but  for  some  time  he  was  not  to  be  found ; 
at  last  he  entered.  Just  as  Signer  Logothetl,  father  to  the  ci- 
devant  Anglo-consul  of  Athens,  and  some  other  of  my  Greek 
acquaintances,  paid  me  a  visit.  Dervish  took  the  money, 
but  on  a  sudden  dashed  it  to  the  ground ;  and  clasping  his 
hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead,  rushed  out  of  the 
room  weeping  bitterly.  From  that  moment  to  the  hour  of 
my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  lamentations,  and  all  our 
efforts  to  console  him  only  produced  this  answer,  **  M*  o^trci,** 
**  He  leaves  me."  Signer  Logothetl,  who  never  wept  before 
for  anything  less  than  the  loss  of  a  para  (about  the  fourth  of 
a  farthing),  melted ;  the  padre  of  the  convent,  my  attendants, 
my  visitors— and  I  verily  believe  that  even  Sterne's  "  foolish 
fat  scullion  "  would  have  left  her  ^  fish-kettle  "  to  sympathize 
with  the  unaffected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  this  barba- 
rian. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  remembered  that,  a  short  time 
before  my  departure  from  England,  a  noble  and  most  inti- 
mate associate  had  excused  himself  from  taking  leave  of  me 
because  he  had  to  attend  a  relation  ^to  a  milliner's,"  I  felt 
no  less  surprised  than  humiliated  by  the  present  occurrence 
and  the  past  recollection.  That  Dervish  would  leave  me 
with  some  regret  was  to  be  expected ;  when  master  and  man 
have  been  scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  a  dozen  prov- 
inces together,  they  are  unwilling  to  separate ;  but  his  pres- 
ent feelings,  contrasted  with  his  native  ferocity,  improved 

him,  except  as  an  artist.  If  the  error  in  the  first  and  second  edi- 
tion of  this  poem  has  glren  the  noble  lord  a  moment's  pain,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it:  Sr.  Gropius  has  assumed  for  years  the  name  of 
his  agent ;  and  though  I  cannot  much  condemn  myself  for  sharing 
in  the  mistake  of  so  many,  I  am  happy  in  being  one  of  the  first  to 
be  undeceired.  Indeed,  I  hare  as  much  pleasure  in  contradicting 
this  as  I  felt  regret  in  sUtlng  it,— Note  to  third  edition. 
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my  opinion  of  the  human  heart.  I  believe  this  almost  feu<lal 
fidelity  is  frequent  amonsrst  them.  One  day«  on  our  Journey 
over  Parnassus,  an  Bnglifthman  in  my  serrioe  gave  him  a 
push  in  some  dispute  about  the  banraffo*  which  he  unluckily 
mistook  for  a  blow ;  he  spoke  not,  but  sat  down,  leanlnir  his 
head  upon  his  hands.  Foreseeing  the  oonsequenoes,  we  en- 
deavored to  explain  away  the  affront,  which  produced  the 
following  answer :— *'  I  /looe  bun  a  robber ;  I  am  a  soldier ;  no 
captain  ever  struck  me;  you  are  my  master,  I  have  eaten 
your  bread,  but  by  that  bread  I  (an  usual  oath)  had  it  been 
otherwise,  I  would  have  stabbed  the  dog  your  servant,  and 
gone  to  the  mountains.**  So  the  affair  ended,  but  from  that 
day  forward  he  never  thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless 
fellow  who  insulted  him.  Dervish  excelled  in  the  dance  of 
his  country,  conjectured  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Pyrrhic :  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonder- 
ful agility.  It  is  very  distinct  from  the  stupid  RomaJka,  the 
dull  round-about  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party 
had  so  many  specimens. 

The  Albanians  In  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  ooltlTaton  of 
the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also  that  appellation, 
but  the  mountaineers)  have  a  fine  cast  of  countenance;  and 
the  moat  beautiful  women  I  ever  beheld,  in  stature  and  in 
features,  we  saw  UntSUmg  the  road  broken  down  by  the  tor- 
rents between  Delvinachl  and  Libochabo.  Their  manner  of 
walking  is  truly  theatrical;  but  this  strut  is  probably  the 
effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depending  from  one  shoulder. 
Their  long  hair  reminds  you  of  the  Spartans,  and  their  cour- 
age in  desultory  warftee  is  unquestionable.  Though  th«y 
have  some  cavalry  amongst  the  Gtogdes,  I  never  saw  a  good 
Amaout  honeman ;  my  own  preferred  the  English  saddles, 
which,  however,  they  oooM  never  keep.  But  oo  foot  thej 
are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 


NOTB  4. 

See  page  19.   Stama  kBoM, 

SvmotMam  of  thb  AiiOANiAir  ob  AmNAOirr  DiAiiSor  of  nu 

lUiTRIO. 

^  WhOt  thuB  in  eonetrt  thtif  Vi4»  latu  haif  mtno^  haif  $ereaim*d," 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Amaout  dialect  of  the 
niyric.  I  here  insert  two  of  their  most  popular  choral  songs, 
which  are  generally  chanted  in  dancing  by  men  or  women 
indiscriminately.  The  first  words  are  merely  a  kind  of 
chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  aU  other 
languages. 


1.  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Naciarura,  popuso. 

2.  Naciarura  na  clvln 
Ha  pen  derini  tl  hln. 

8.  Ha  pe  uderiescrotlnl 
Tl  vin  ti  mar  servetinl. 

4.  Caliriote  me  surme 
Ba  ha  pe  pse  dua  tlve. 

6  Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Oi  egem  splrta  esimiro. 

6.  Caliriote  vu  le  funde 
Bde  vote  tunde  tunde. 

7.  Caliriote  me  surme 
Tl  mi  put  e  poi  mi  le. 

8.  Se  ti  puta  citi  mora 

Si  mi  ri  nl  vetl  udo  gla. 

9.  Va  le  nl  il  che  cadale 
Celo  more,  more  celo. 

10.  Pluharititirete 

Plu  huron  cai  pra  setl. 


1.  Lo,  Lo,  I  come,  I  come ;  be 
thou  silent. 

2.  I  come,  I  run;  open  the  door 
that  I  may  enter. 

8.  Open  the  door  by  halves, 
that  I  may  take  my  tur- 
ban. 

4.  Caliriotes>  with  the  daric 
eyes,  open  the  gate  that  I 
may  enter. 

6.  Lo,Lo,Ihearthee,mysouL 

ft.  An  Amaout  girl,  in  costly 
garb,  walks  with  graceful 
pride. 

7.  Osllriot  maid  of  the  dark 
eyes,  give  me  a  kiss. 

8.  If  I  have  kissed  thee,  what 
hast  thou  gained  ?  My  soul 
is  consumed  with  fire. 

9.  Dance  lightly,  more  gently, 
and  gently  stllL 

10.  Make  not  so  much  dust  to 
destroy  your  embroid- 
ered hose. 

The  last  stanza  would  puzzle  a  commentator :  the  men  have 
certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautiful  texture,  but  the 
ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  suppoeed  to  be  addressed)  have 
nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boots  and  slippers  but  a 

1  The  Albaneae,  parUcaUrly  the  women,  are  fireqaeoUy  termed 
**  Callriotes  f  for  vhat  reaaon  I  Inquired  in  rain. 
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well-turned  and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Amaout 
girls  are  much  handsomer  than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dreai 
is  tut  more  picturesque.  They  preserve  their  shape  much 
longer  also,  from  being  always  in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Amaout  is  not  a  wrUttn  language :  the 
words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  fol- 
lows, are  spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  Tbey  are 
copied  by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the  dialect  per- 
fectly, and  who  is  a  native  of  Athens. 


1.  Ndl  sefda  tindeulavoesa 
Yettimi  upri  vi  lofsa. 

S.  Ah  vaisisso  mi  privi  lofto 
Si  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse. 


8.  nti  tasa  roba  stua 
SittI  eve  tulati  dua. 

4.  Roba  stlnori  ssldua 
Qu  ml  sinl  vetti  dua. 

&.  Qurmlnl  dua  dvileni 
Boba  tl  siarmi  tildi  emi. 


1.  I  am  wounded  by  thy  love, 
and  have  loved  but  to 
scoreh  myself. 

8.  Thou  hast  consumed  me ! 
Ah,  maid!  thou  hast  struck 
me  to  the  heart. 

8l  I  have  said  I  wish  no  dowiy, 
but  thine  eyes  and  ay<»> 
lashes. 

4.  The  accursed  dowry  I  want 
not,  but  thee  only. 

6.  Give  me  thy  charms,  and 
let  the  portion  feed  the 
flames. 


me  8.  I 


have  loved  thee, 
with  a  sincere  soul,  hot 
thou  hast  left  me  like  a 
withered  tree. 


7.  If  I  have  placed  my 
thy  bosom,  what 
gained?  my  hand  is 
drawn,   but 
flame. 


on 
I 


8.  Utara   plsa   vaislsBO 
simlrln  tl  hapti 
Bti  ml  hire  a  piste  si  gui 
dendrol  tUtatL 

7.  Udi    vura  udorinl  udiri 
cioova  dlti  mora 
Udorinl    taltl    hoUna    u 
ede  caimoni  mora. 


I  believe  the  two  last  stinias,  as  they  are  In  a  different 
measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idea  soi 
thing  similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  lines  wai 
by  SoOTatea,  whose  arm  having  come  in  contact  with  one  of 
his  **  ivMoAvtoi,**  Critobulus  or  Qeobulus,  the  philosopher 
comidalned  of  a  shooting  pain  as  tar  as  his  shoulder  tor  soom 
days  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  resolved  to  teaeh  hit 
disciples  In  future  without  touching  them. 


NOTB  6. 

8e$  pofs  19,   StansKk  iatatHiL 

Thouorib  om  thb  Pbkbrt  Statb  of  G 

^*FaiirGTeeu!9adreUc  of  departed  worth! 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  faXUn^artair 

I. 

Before  I  say  anything  about  a  city  of  which  everybody, 
traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something, 
I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  when  she  next  borrows  an 
Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  marry  her  to  somebody  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a 
'^Dlsdar  Aga**  (who  by  the  by  is  not  an  aga),  the  most  Im- 
polite of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  patron  of  larceny  Athens 
ever  saw  (except  Lord  B.),  and  the  unworthy  occupant  of  the 
Acropolis,  on  a  handsome  annual  stipend  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres  (eight  pounds  sterling),  out  of  which  he  has 
only  to  pay  his  garrison,  the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in  the 
iU-regulated  Ottoman  Empire.  I  speak  It  tenderiy,  seeing  I 
was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  *^  Ida  of  Athens  **  nearly 
suffering  the  bastinado ;  and  because  the  said  ^  Dlsdar  **  is  a 
turbulent  husband,  and  beats  his  wife ;  so  that  I  exhort  and 
beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate  maintenance  In 
behalf  of  *^Ida.**  Having  promised  thus  much,  on  a  matter 
of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romances,  I  may  now  leave 
Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 

Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those  asso- 
ciations which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  superfluous  to  re> 
capitulate,  the  very  situation  of  Athens  would  render  it  the 
favorite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for  art  or  nature.  The  ciimata, 
to  me  at  least,  appeared  a  perpetual  spring;  during  eight 
months  I  never  pnwsod  a  day  without  being  as  many  hours 
on  horseback ;  rain  is  extremely  rare,  snow  never  lies  In  the 
plains,  and  a  cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  every  part  of  the  Bast  which  I  visited,  except 
Ionia  and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such  superiority  of  oMmats 
to  our  own;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed  May, 
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June*  and  part  of  July  (1810),  jroa  mlflrht  **  damn  the  climate, 
and  oompiaiu  of  spleen,"  five  days  out  of  seven. 

The  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but  the 
moment  you  pass  the  Isthmus  in  Uie  direction  of  Megara  the 
ehanflre  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  I  fear  Hesiod  will  still 
be  found  correct  in  his  description  of  a  Bceotian  winter. 

l^e  found  at  Livadia  an  ** esprit  fort'*  in  a  Greek  bishop, 
of  all  freethinkers!  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  Ills  own 
religion  with  flreat  intrepidity  (but  not  before  his  flock),  and 
talked  of  a  mass  as  a  ^^ooglioneria.**  It  was  impossible  to 
think  better  of  him  for  this ;  but,  for  a  Boeotian,  he  was  brisk 
with  all  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the  excep- 
tion indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Chsronea,  the  plain 
of  Platea,  Orchomenus,  Livadia,  and  its  nominal  cave  of 
Trophoniua)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  we  saw  before  we 
passed  Mount  Citbieron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  mill :  at  least  my  companion 
(who,  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  classical,  bathed  in 
it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  Dirce,  and  anybody 
who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  contradict  him.  At  Oistri 
we  drank  of  half  a  dozen  streamlets,  some  not  of  the  purest, 
before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the  true 
CastaUan,  and  even  that  bad  a  villainous  twang,  probably 
from  the  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us  into  an  epic  fever, 
like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyle,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist,  the 
plain  of  Athena,  Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  the  .£gean,  and  the 
Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once;  in  my  opinion,  a 
more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Cintra  or  Istambol.  Not 
the  view  from  the  Troad,  with  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
more  distant  Mount  Athoa,  oan  equal  it,  though  so  superior 
in  extent. 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  excepting  the 
view  from  the  monastery  of  Megaspelion  (which  is  inferior 
to  Zitai  in  a  command  of  country),  and  the  descent  from  the 
mountains  on  the  way  from  Tripolitai  to  AivoSi  Arcadia  has 
little  to  recommend  it  beyoad  the  name. 

**8tamitur,  et  duloa  morions  reminisoitur  Aivos.'* 

Virgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none  but  an 
Arglve,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  qioken)  it  does  not  deserve 
the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polynices  of  Statins,  '*In  mediis 
audit  duo  litora  oampis,"  did  actually  hear  both  shores  in 
crossing  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  had  better  ears  than  have 
ever  been  worn  in  such  a  journey  since. 

^  Athens,"  sajrs  a  celebrated  topographer,  **  is  still  the  most 
polished  city  of  Oreeoe."  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  Greece,  but  not 
of  the  OreeHtB;  for  Joannina  in  Bpirus  is  universally  allowed, 
amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior  in  the  wealth,  refine- 
ment, learning,  and  dialect  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Athen- 
ians are  remarkable  for  their  cunning ;  and  the  lower  orders 
are  not  improperly  characterized  in  that  proverb,  which 
classes  them  with  **tbe  Jews  of  Salonloa,  and  the  Turks  of 
the  Negropont." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens,  French, 
Italians,  Gennans,  Bagusans,  etc^  there  was  never  a  dUfer- 
ence  of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the  Greek  character, 
though  on  all  other  topics  they  disputed  with  great  acri- 
mony. 

M.  Fauvel,  the  French  consul,  who  has  passed  thirty  years 
principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an  artist,  and 
manners  as  a  gentleman,  none  who  have  known  him  can 
refuse  their  testimony,  has  frequently  declared  in  my  hear^ 
ing  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emancipated ;  rea- 
soning on  the  grounds  of  their  **  national  and  individual  de- 
firavity !"  while  he  forgot  that  such  depravity  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  causes  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  measure 
he  reprobates. 

M.  Boque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability  long  settled 
In  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  amusing  gravity,  **Sir, 
they  are  the  same  eaitafUe  that  eidsted  in  the  days  of  Themis- 
toeles  r  an  alarming  remark  to  the  **  Laudator  temporis  acti." 
The  ancients  banished  Themistocles;  the  modems  cheat 
Monsieur  Roque :  thus  great  men  have  ever  been  treated ! 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most  of  the 
Englishmen,  Germans,  Danes,  etc.,  of  passage,  came  over  by 
degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  much  the  same  grounds  that  a 
Turk  in  England  would  condemn  the  nation  by  wholesale, 
because  he  was  wronged  by  his  lackey,  and  overcharged  by 
his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  little  staggering  when  the  Sieurs 
Fauvel  and  Lusieri,  the  two  greatest  demagogues  of  the  day, 
who  divide  between  them  the  power  of  Pericles  and  the 
popularity  of  Cleon,  and  puzzle  the  poor  waywode  with  per- 


petual difTerences,  agreed  in  the  utter  condemnation,  ^  nulla 
virtute  redemptum,"  of  the  Greeks  In  general,  and  of  the 
Athenians  in  particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loth  to  hazard  it,  know- 
ing as  I  do  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  leas  than  five  tours  of 
the  first  magnitude  and  of  the  most  threatening  aspect,  all 
in  typographical  array,  by  persons  of  wit  and  honor,  and 
regular  commonplace  books:  but,  if  I  may  say  this  without 
offense,  it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  declare  so  podtively 
and  pertinaciously,  as  almost  everybody  has  declared,  that 
the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very  bad,  will  never  be  better. 

Eton  and  Sonninl  have  led  us  astray  by  their  panegsrrics 
and  projects ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  De  Pauw  and  Thornton 
have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  their  demerits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent;  they  will  never  be 
sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid  they  ever  should ! 
but  they  may  be  subjects  without  being  slaves.  Our  cc^nies 
are  not  independent,  but  they  are  free  and  industrious,  and 
such  may  Greece  be  hereafter.. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgelled  and  hetero- 
dox people,  they  suffer  all  the  moral  and  physical  ills  that 
can  alBict  humanity.  Their  life  is  a  struggle  against  truth ; 
they  are  vicious  in  their  own  defense.  They  are  so  unused 
to  kindness,  that  when  they  occasionally  meet  with  it  they 
look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  as  a  dog  often  beaten  snaps  at 
your  fingers  if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  **Tliey  are  un- 
grateful, notoriously,  abominably  ungrateful  I"— this  is  the 
general  cry.  Now,  in  the  name  of  Nemesis  1  for  what  are 
they  to  be  grateful?  Where  is  the  human  being  that  ever 
conferred  a  benefit  on  Greek  or  Greeks?  They  are  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  the  Franks  for 
their  broken  promisee  and  lying  counsels.  They  are  to  be 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  engraves  their  ruins,  and  to  the 
antiquary  who  carries  them  away;  to  the  traveller  whose 
Janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  scribbler  whoee  Journal 
abuses  theml  This  is  the  amount  of  their  obUgations  to 
foreigners. 

n. 

Fyvmefsean  ConoenU  Athens^  January  28, 1811. 

Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  ear- 
lier ages,  are  the  traces  of  bondage  which  yet  exist  in  differ- 
ent countries ;  whose  inhabitants,  however  divided  in  religion 
and  manners,  almost  all  agree  in  oppression. 

The  English  have  at  last  compassionated  their  negroes,  and, 
under  a  less  bigoted  government,  may  probably  one  day 
release  their  Catholic  brethren :  but  the  interposition  of  for- 
eigners alone  can  emancipate  the  Greeks,  who,  otherwise, 
appear  to  have  as  small  a  chance  of  redemption  from  the 
Turks,  as  the  Jews  have  from  mankind  in  general. 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  know  more  than  enough ;  at  least 
the  younger  men  of  Europe  devote  much  of  their  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  writers  and  history,  which  would  be  more 
usefully  spent  in  mastering  their  own.  Of  the  modems  we 
are  perhaps  more  neglectful  than  they  deserve;  and  while 
every  man  of  any  pretensions  to  learning  is  tiring  out  his 
youth,  and  often  his  age,  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  of 
the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagogues  in  favor  of  free- 
dom, the  real  or  supposed  descendants  of  these  sturdy  repub- 
licans are  left  to  the  actual  tjrranny  of  their  mastera,  although 
a  very  slight  effort  is  required  to  strike  off  their  chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their  rising  again 
to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiculous;  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  resume  its  barbarism,  after  reasserting  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  very  great 
obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  to  their  becom- 
ing an  useful  dependency,  or  even  a  free  state  with  a  proper 
guarantee;— under  correction,  however,  be  it  spoken,  for 
many  and  well-informed  men  doubt  the  practicability  even 
of  this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though  they  are 
now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  probable 
deliverers.  Beligion  recommends  the  Bussians;  but  they 
have  twice  been  deceived  and  abandoned  by  that  power,  and 
the  dreadful  lesson  they  received  after  the  Muscovite  deser- 
tion in  the  Morea  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  French 
they  dislike ;  although  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deliverance  of  continental 
Greece.  The  islanders  look  to  the  English  for  succor,  as 
they  have  very  lately  possessed  themselves  of  the  Ionian  re- 
public, Corfu  excepted.  But  whoever  appear  with  arms  in 
their  hands  will  be  welcome;  and  when  that  day  arrivps, 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  Ottomans  I  they  cannot  expect  ¥ 
from  the  Giaours. 
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But  instead  of  ooniideriiiff  what  they  have  been,  and  speou- 
latinir  on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look  at  them  as  they  are. 

And  here  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  contrariety  of 
opinions:  some,  particularly  the  merchants,  decrying  the 
Greeks  in  tiie  strongest  lanflrua«re ;  others,  generally  travellers, 
turning  periods  in  their  eulogy,  and  publishing  very  curious 
speculations  grafted  on  their  former  state,  which  can  have  no 
more  effect  on  their  present  lot,  than  the  ezisteooe  of  the 
lucas  on  the  future  fortunes  of  Peru. 

One  very  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  ^natural  allies 
of  Englishmen  ;'*  another,  no  lees  ingenious,  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody,  and  denies  their  very  de- 
scent from  the  ancients ;  a  third,  more  ingenious  than  either, 
builds  a  Greek  empire  on  a  Russian  foundation,  and  realises 
(on  paper)  all  the  chimeras  of  Catherine  n.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  descent,  what  can  it  import  whether  the  Mainotee 
are  the  lineal  Laconians  or  not?  or  the  present  Athenians  as 
indigenous  as  the  bees  of  Hjrmettus,  or  as  the  grasshoppers, 
to  which  they  once  likened  themselves?  What  Bnglishman 
cares  if  he  be  of  a  Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Trojan  blood  ? 
or  who,  except  a  Welshman,  is  afflicted  with  a  desire  of  being 
descended  from  Oaractacus? 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims  to  antiquity  an 
object  of  envy ;  it  is  very  cruel,  then,  in  Mr.  Thornton  to 
disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  all  that  time  has  left  them ; 
vIXm  their  pedigree,  of  which  they  are  the  more  tenacious,  as 
it  is  all  they  can  call  their  own.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
publish  together,  and  compare  the  works  of  Messrs.  Thornton 
and  De  Pauw,  Eton  and  Sonnini ;  paradox  on  one  side,  and 
prejudice  on  the  other.  Mr.  Thornton  conceives  himself  to 
have  claims  to  public  confidence  from  a  fourteen  jrears*  resi- 
dence at  Pera ;  perhaps  he  may  on  the  subject  of  the  Turks, 
but  this  can  give  him  no  more  insight  into  the  real  state  of 
Greece  and  her  inhabitants,  than  as  many  years  spent  in 
Wapping  into  that  of  the  Western  Highlands. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal ;  and  if  Mr. 
Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn  than  his 
brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do,  I  should  place  no 
great  reliance  on  his  information.  I  actually  heanl  one  of 
these  gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  general  intercourse  with 
the  city,  and  assert  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that 
he  had  been  but  four  times  at  Constantinople  in  as  many 
years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  vojrages  in  the  Black  Sea  with  Greek 
vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idea  of  Greece  as  a  cruise  to 
Berwick  in  a  Scotch  smack  would  of  Johnny  Grot's  house. 
Upon  what  grounds  then  does  he  arrogate  the  right  of  con- 
demning by  wholesale  a  body  of  men,  of  whom  he  can  know 
little?  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, who  so  lavishly  dispraises  Pouqueville  on  every  occasion 
of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  recourse  to  him  as  author- 
ity on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  him  an  impartial  observer. 
Now,  Dr.  Pouqueville  is  as  little  entitled  to  that  appellation  as 
Mr.  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  their  literature ; 
nor  is  there  any  probability  of  our  being  better  acquainted, 
till  our  intercourse  becomes  more  intimate  or  their  inde- 
pendence conflnned ;  the  relations  of  passing  travellers  are  as 
little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  invectives  of  angry  factors; 
but  till  something  more  can  be  attained,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  little  to  be  acquired  from  similar  sources.* 

However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to  the 


*  A  word,  en  pasttml,  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  Dr.  Ponquerille, 
who  hare  been  guilty  between  them  of  sadly  clipping  the  sultan's 
Turkish.  Dr.  PouqaeTUle  tells  a  long  story  of  a  Moslem  who  swal- 
lowed corrosiTO  sublimate  in  such  quantitlM  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  "  Suieyinan  Yeym^"  i.  e.,  quoth  the  doctor,  **  Suleyman,  the 
eater  cf  corrosive  eubHmate."  **  Aha,"  thinks  Mr.  Thornton  (angry 
with  the  doctor  for  the  fiftieth  time),  "  hare  I  caught  you  V*  Then, 
in  a  note  twice  the  thtcknees  of  the  doctor's  anecdote,  he  questions 
the  doctor's  proficiency  in  the  Turkish  tongue,  and  his  veracity  in 
his  own.  *'  For,"  obserree  Mr.  Thornton  (after  inflicting  on  us  the 
tough  participle  of  a  Turkish  verb),  "  it  means  nothing  more  than 
Sulesfman  the  eater,**  and  quite  cashiers  the  supplementary  "tub- 
limate.**  Now  both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  If  Mr.  Thornton, 
when  he  next  resides  "fourteen  years  in  the  factory,"  will  consult 
his  Turkish  dictionary,  or  ask  any  of  his  Stamboline  acquaintance, 
he  will  discorer  that  "Suleyma^n  yeffen**  put  together  discreetly, 
mean  the  *^8waUower  of  tnMimate,**  without  any  *'  Sukifmem  "  in  the 
case;  "Buieyma"  signlfjring  "eorrotine  tubHtnale,"  and  not  being  a 
proper  name  on  this  ooeasion,  although  it  be  an  orthodox  name 
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paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  superficially  of  the  anotents 
and  seen  nothing  of  the  modems,  such  as  De  Pauw ;  wfan» 
when  he  asserts  that  the  British  breed  of  horses  is  ruined  by 
Newmarket,  and  that  the  Spartans  were  cowards  in  the  field, 
betrays  an  equal  knowledge  of  Bnglish  horses  and  Spanaa 
men.  His ''  philosophical  observations  "  have  a  much  better 
claim  to  the  title  of  **  poetical."  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  he  who  so  liberally  condemns  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated institutions  of  the  ancient,  should  have  mercy  on  the 
modem  Greeks ;  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that  the  absurd- 
ity of  his  hypothesis  on  their  forefathers  refutes  his  sentence 
on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  propheeiee  of  De 
Pauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  men,  who,  whatever  may 
be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  policy,  have  been  amply 
punished  by  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  oapUvity. 

in. 

Athens^  Ftaneiaoan  ConotnU  March  n,  tSIL 
*'  I  must  have  some  talk  with  this  learned  Thebaa.** 

Some  time  after  my  return  from  (Constantinople  to  this  dty 
I  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Bdiubuxigh  Beview 
as  a  great  fkvor,  and  certainly  at  this  distance  an  aoceptabie 
one,  frbm  the  captain  of  an  Bnglish  frigate  off  Ralamlit  In 
that  number.  Art.  3,  containing  the  review  of  a  French 
translation  of  Strabo,  there  are  introduced  some  remarks  on 
the  modem  Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a  short  aooooni 
of  (}oray,  a  co-translator  in  the  French  version.  On  tliose 
remarks  I  mean  to  ground  a  few  observations;  and  the  spot 
where  I  now  write  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  excuse  for  intro* 
ducing  them  in  a  work  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
subject.  C?oray,  the  most  celebrated  of  living  Greeks,  at  least 
among  the  Franks,  was  bom  at  Sdo  (in  the  Beview  Smji-ua 
is  stated,  I  have  reason  to  think,  incorrectly),  and  besideethe 
translation  of  Beccaria  and  other  works  mentioned  by  the 
Reviewer,  has  published  a  lexicon  in  Romaic  and  Prenoh,  if 
I  may  trust  the  assurance  of  some  Danish  travelleiv  lately 
arrived  from  Paris  ;^but  the  latest  we  have  seen  here  tn 
French  and  Greek  is  that  of  Gregory  Zolikogloou.f  Ooray 
has  recently  been  involved  in  an  unpleasant  controversy 
with  M.  Gail,t  a  Parisian  commentator  and  editor  of  aome 
translations  from  ^e  Greek  poets,  in  consequence  of  the  In- 
stitute having  awarded  him  the  prize  for  his  version  of  Hip- 
pocrates* **  ncpi  vMroy,**  etc.,  to  the  disparagement,  and  ooi»e- 
quently  displeasure,  of  the  said  Ckdl.  To  his  exertions,  lite- 
rary and  patriotic,  great  praise  is  undoubtedly  due;  but  a 
part  of  that  praise  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  two 
brothers  Zosimado  (merchants  settled  in  Leghorn),  who  sent 
him  to  Paris,  and  maintained  him,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  ancient,  and  adding  to  the  modem,  resaarohes 
of  his  countrymen.  Coray,  however,  is  not  considered  by 
his  countrymen  equal  to  some  who  lived  in  the  two  last  cen- 
turies ;  more  particularly  Dorotheus  of  Mitylene,  whose  Hd- 
lenic  writings  are  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  that 

Meletius    terms    him    **  M«r«     tok    %0VKvMriP    K0x    Krv^mtrm. 

apttrtof  *EAAi$i^y.**    (P.  224  Eoclesiastical  History,  voL  iv.) 

Panagiotes  Kodrlkas,  the  translator  of  Fontenelle,  and 
Kamarasee,  who  translated  Ocellus  Luoanus  on  the  Universe 
Into  French,  Christodoulus,  and  more  particulariy  PsaUda, 
whom  I  have  conversed  with  in  Joannina,  are  also  in  high 
repute  among  their  literati.  The  last  mentioned  has  pub- 
lished in  Romaic  and  Latin  a  work  on  '^True  Happiness,** 


enough  with  the  addition  of  n.  After  Mr.  Thornton's  tnqjaeai 
hints  of  profound  Orientalism,  he  might  have  found  this  out  before 
be  sang  such  pmins  over  Dr.  Pouquerilla. 

After  this  I  think  **  Travellers  vereu*  Factors  "  shall  be  our  motto, 
though  the  abore  Mr.  Thornton  has  condemned  **  hoc  genos  omoe,* 
for  mistake  and  misrepresentation.  **  Ne  Sutor  ultra  crepSdam  * 
"No  merchant  beyond  his  bales."— N.B.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Thornton :  *" Sutor"  is  not  a  proper  name. 

1 1  hare  in  my  possession  an  excellent  lexicon  "tp^yJUiycw,** 

which  I  receWed  in  exchange  Arom  8.  G ,  Em^.,  for  a  naall  gea : 

my  antiquarian  friends  hare  nerer  forgotten  it,  nor  fbrglven  me. 

X  In  Gail's  pamphlet  against  Coray,  he  talks  of  **  throwing  the 
insolent  Hellenist  out  of  the  window."  On  this  a  French  critic  ex- 
claims, '*  Ah,  my  God !  throVan  Hellenist  out  of  the  window !  what 
sacrilege!"  It  certainly  would  be  a  serious  bualneas  Ibr  those 
authors  who  dwell  in  the  attics;  but  I  hare  quoted  the  passage 
merely  to  prove  the  similarity  of  style  among  Uie  controreTsialiits 
of  all  polished  countries;  London  or  Edinbozgh  conld  hardly  par- 
allel this  Parisian  ebulUtion. 
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^e<llcated  to  Gatheiine  n.  But  Polyxois,  who  Is  stated  by  the 
R^tviewer  to  be  the  only  modem  except  Coray  who  has  dls- 
tlziffulshed  himself  by  a  knowled^  of  Hellenlo,  if  he  be  the 
Polyxois  Lampanitziotes  of  Yanina,  who  has  published  a 
ntunber  of  editions  in  Bomaio,  was  neither  more  nor  lees  than 
Wkxx  Itinerant  yender  of  books ;  with  the  contents  of  which  he 
l&ad  no  concern  beyond  his  name  on  the  title-pa^e,  placed 
-Cliere  to  secure  his  property  in  the  publication ;  and  he  was, 
Loreover,  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquirements. 
1  the  mune,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  some  other  Polyxois 
nmy  have  edited  the  Bpistles  of  Aristeenetus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental  blockade 
lias  closed  the  few  channels  through  which  the  Greeks  re- 
oeived  their  publications,  particularly  Venice  and  Trieste. 
Sven  the  common  flrrammars  for  children  are  become  too 
dear  for  the  lower  orders.  Amongst  their  original  works  the 
Oeography  of  Meletius,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a  multl- 
tiude  of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets,  are  to  be 
met  with ;  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of  two,  three,  and 
four  lan^ruacres  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Their  poetry  is 
in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  I  have  lately  seen  is  a 
■atire  in  a  dialogue  between  a  Russian,  Bnglish,  and  French 
traveller,  and  the  waywode  of  Wallachia  (or  blackbey,  as 
-tliey  term  him),  an  archbishop,  a  merchant,  and  cogia  bashi 
<or  primate),  in  succession ;  to  all  of  whom  under  the  Turks 
tbe  writer  attributes  their  present  degeneracy.  Their  songs 
are  sometimes  pretty  and  pathetic  but  their  tunes  generally 
unpleasinff  to  the  ear  of  a  Frank ;  the  best  is  the  famous 
**  A«vr<  votatt  Twv  'BAAi|vMv,**  by  the  unfortunate  Riga.  But 
from  a  catalogue  of  more  than  sixty  authors,  now  before  me, 
only  fifteen  can  be  found  who  have  touched  on  any  theme 
except  theology. 

I  am  intrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greek  of  Athens 
named  Marmarotourl  to  make  arrangements,  if  possible,  for 
printing  in  London  a  translation  of  Barthelemi's  Anacharsls 
In  Romaic,  as  he  has  no  other  opportunity,  unless  he  de- 
spatches the  MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  school  established  at  Hecatonesi, 
and  suppressed  at  the  instigation  of  Sebastiana:  he  means 
CTIdonies,  or,  in  Turkish,  Haivali ;  a  town  on  the  continent, 
inrbere  that  institution  for  a  hundred  students  and  three  pro- 
fessors still  exists.  It  is  true  that  this  establishment  was 
disturbed  by  the  Porte,  under  the  ridiculous  pretext  that  the 
Greeks  were  constructing  a  fortress  instead  of  a  college ;  but 
on  investigation,  and  the  payment  of  some  purses  to  the 
IH van,  it  has  been  permitted  to  continue.  The  principal  pro- 
fessor, named  Veniamin  (t  e.  Benjamin), Is  stated  to  be  aman 
of  talent,  but  a  freethinker.  He  was  bom  in  Lesbos,  studied 
in  Italy,  and  is  master  of  Hellenic,  Latin,  and  some  Frank 
langua^res ;  besides  a  smattering  of  the  sciences. 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  further  on  this  topic 
than  may  allude  to  the  article  in  question,  I  cannot  but 
observe  that  the  Reviewer's  lamentation  over  the  fall  of  the 
Oreeks  appears  siuflrular,  when  he  closes  it  with  these  words : 
** Ifie change iBtoht aUrOmttd to  their  m/tgforiuna ratherihan 
to  any  ^physical  degradation,***  It  may  be  true  that  the 
Oreeks  are  not  physically  degenerated,  and  that  Constanti- 
nople contained  on  the  day  when  it  changed  masters  as  many 
men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  as  In  the  hour  of  prosperity ;  but 
ancient  history  and  modem  politics  Instruct  us  that  some- 
thing' more  than  phsrsical  perfection  Is  necessary  to  preserve 
a  state  In  vigor  and  independence;  and  the  Greeks,  In  par- 
ticular, are  a  melancholy  example  of  the  near  connection 
between  moral  degradation  and  national  decay. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  plan  ^we  believe**  by  Potemkin 
for  the  purification  of  the  Romaic ;  and  I  have  endeavored  in 
vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or  traces  of  its  existence.  There 
was  an  Academy  in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was 
suppressed  by  Paul,  and  has  not  been  revived  by  his  successor. 
There  Is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  It  can  only  be  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  in  p.  68,  No.  81,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  where  these 
words  occur :  '*  We  are  told  that  when  the  capital  of  the  East 
yielded  to  Solymon."— It  may  be  presumed  that  this  last 


*  In  a  formsr  nomber  of  the  Edinbargh  Beriew,  1806,  it  ii  obserred; 
**  Lord  Byron  pswed  some  of  hii  early  years  in  Scotland,  where  he 
might  have  learned  tiiat  pfbroeh  does  not  mean  a  fto^p^  any  more 
than  duet  means  a  JIddle,**  Query.— Was  it  in  Scotland  that  the 
yonng  gentleman  of  the  Edinburgh  Beriew  learned  that  Soliftium 
means  Mahomei  IL  any  more  than  erUiciam  means  ^/UfibiN^f— but 
thus  His. 

"GBdimns  inque  vloem  pnsbemus  crura  wglttii** 

The  mistake  seemed  so  oompletely  a  lapse  of  the  pen  (from  the  great 
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word  will.  In  a  future  edition,  be  altered  to  Mahomet  n.* 
The  **  ladies  of  Constantinople,"  it  seems,  at  that  period  spoke 
a  dialect  **  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  lips  of  an 
Athenian.**  I  do  not  know  how  that  might  be,  but  am  sorry 
to  say  the  ladies  in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular, 
are  much  altered;  being  far  from  choice  either  in  their 
dialect  or  expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  are  barbarous 
to  a  proverb  :— 

Ti  yugapoyf  rpc4<t«  rmpmJ* 

In  Gibbon,  vol.  Xm  p.  181«  is  the  following'  sentence:  **The 
vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous,  though 
the  compositions  of  the  church  and  palace  sometimes  affected 
to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models.'*  Whatever  may  be 
asserted  on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
^  ladies  of  Constantinople,**  In  the  reign  of  the  last  Caesar, 
spoke  a  purer  dialect  than  Anna  Comnena  wrote  three  cen- 
turies before :  and  those  royal  pages  are  not  esteemed  the 
best  models  of  composition,  alUiou^h  the  princess  yAmrram 
tix«v  AKPlBOl  ▲rruct^owoy.  In  the  Fanal,  and  in  Yanina,  the 
best  Greek  is  spoken :  in  the  latter  there  is  a  flourlshincr  school 
under  the  direction  of  Psallda. 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  Psallda's,  who  is  making* 
a  tour  of  observation  through  Greece ;  he  is  intelligent,  and 
better  educated  than  a  fellow-eonmioner  of  most  colleges. 
I  mention  this  as  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  Inquiry  is  not  dor- 
mant amonff  the  Greeks. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  poem  ^Horso  lonlcee,**  as  qualified  to  give  details 
of  these  nominal  Romans  and  degenerate  Greeks,  and  also  of 
their  language;  but  Mr.  Wright,  though  a  good  poet  and  an 
able  man,  has  made  a  mistake  where  he  states  the  Albanian 
dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest  to  the  Hel- 
lenic ;  for  the  Albanians  speak  a  Romaic  as  notoriously  cor- 
rupt as  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  the  Italian  of  Naples. 
Tanina  (where,  next  to  the  Fanal,  the  Greek  is  purest), 
although  the  capital  of  All  Pacha's  dominions,  is  not  in 
Albania,  but  Bplrus;  and  beyond  Delvlnachi  in  Albania 
proper  up  to  Argyro  Castro  and  Tepaleen  (beyond  which  I 
did  not  advance)  they  speak  worse  Greek  than  even  the 
Athenians.  I  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  two  of 
these  singular  mountaineers,  whose  mother  ton^rue  is  Illyric, 
and  I  never  heard  them  or  their  countrymen  (whom  I  have 
seen,  not  only  at  home,  but  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
in  the  army  of  Vely  Pacha)  praised  for  their  Greek,  but  often 
laughed  at  for  their  provincial  barbarisms. 

I  have  In  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters,  amongst 
which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written  to  me  by 
Notaras,  the  cogIa  bachi,  and  others  by  the  dragoman  of  the 
Caimacam  of  the  Morea  (which  last  governs  in  Vely  Pacha*s 
absence),  are  said  to  be  favorable  specimens  of  their  epistolary 
style.  I  also  received  some  at  Constantinople  from  private 
persons,  written  in  a  most  hyperbolical  style,  but  in  the  true 
antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the  tongue 
in  its  past  and  present  state,  to  a  paradox  (pa^e  60)  on  the 
great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language  has  done 
to  Coray,  who.  It  seems.  Is  less  likely  to  understand  the  ancient 
Greek  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  the  modem  I  This 
observation  follows  a  paragraph  reconmiending,  in  explicit 
terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  **a  powerful  auxiliary," 
not  only  to  the  traveller  and  foreign  merchant,  but  also  to 
the  classical  scholar;  in  short,  to  everybody  except  the  only 
person  who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  uses ;  and 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our  old  langruage  is  conjectured  to 
be  probably  more  attainable  by  ^'foreififners*'  than  by  our- 
selves! Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  Dutch  Tyro  In 
our  tongue  (albeit  himself  of  Saxon  blood)  would  be  sadly 
perplexed  with  **  Sir  Tristrem,"  or  any  other  given  '*  Auchln- 
leck  MS.,'*  with  or  without  a  grammar  or  glossary;  and  to 
most  apprehensions  it  seems  evident  that  none  but  a  native 
can  acquire  a  competent,  fiir  less  complete,  knowledire  of  our 


HmUaHtif  iit  the  two  words,  and  the  Mai  ahaenee  ^  error  from  the 
former  pages  of  the  literary  leriathan)  that  I  should  hare  passed  it 
orer  as  in  the  text,  had  I  not  percelTed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
much  fuetious  exultation  on  all  such  detections,  particularly  a 
recent  one,  where  words  and  syllables  are  subjects  of  disquisition 
and  transpositloD ;  and  the  above-mentioned  parallel  passage  in  my 
own  case  irresistibly  propelled  me  to  hint  how  much  easier  It  ii  to 
be  critical  than  correct  The  geiUlemem,  having  ei^yed  many  a  tri^ 
mmpk  on  such  vktorles,  will  hardly  begrodge  me  a  sUgbt  omtHon  for 
the  presenl 
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Obsolete  idiomfl.  We  may  give  the  oritio  credit  for  his  inge- 
nuity,  but  no  more  believe  him  than  we  do  Smollett's  Lis- 
mahaffo,  who  maintains  that  the  purest  Bullish  is  spoken  in 
BdlnbuTffh.  That  Ooray  may  err  is  very  possible ;  but  if  he 
does,  the  f&ult  is  in  the  man  rather  than  in  his  mother  tonirue, 
which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  native 
student.— Here  the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  business  on  Strabo's 
translators,  and  here  I  close  my  remarks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Clarke,  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Oeli,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  many 
others  now  in  Bngland,  have  all  the  requisites  to  furnish 
details  of  this  fallen  people.  The  few  observations  I  have 
olfered,  I  should  have  left  where  I  made  them,  had  not  the 
article  in  question,  and  above  all  the  spot  where  I  read  it, 
induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages,  which  the  advantage  of 
my  present  situation  enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make 
the  attempt. 

I  have  endeavored  to  waive  the  personal  feelings  which 
rise  in  despite  of  me,  in  touching  upon  any  part  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  not  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  its 
writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a  syllable  I  have 
formerly  published,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of  the  impro- 
piriety  of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a  disquisition 
of  the  present  Und,  and  more  particularly  at  this  distanoeof 
time  and  place. 


NOTBO. 


Oh 


SS6  poflps  19.   aumta  fi— III. 
Pbvbit  SzAm  or  Turkst  aitd 


nie  diiBculties  of  travelling  in  Turkey  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  or  rather  have  considerably  diminished,  of  late 
years.  The  Mussulmans  have  been  beaten  into  a  kind  of 
sullen  civility,  very  comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  is  hanrdous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  Turks  or 
Turkey;  since  it  is  possible  to  live  amongst  them  twenty 
years  without  acquiring  information,  at  least  from  them- 
selves. As  fkr  as  my  own  slight  experience  carried  me,  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make ;  but  am  indebted  for  numy  civil- 
ities (I  might  almost  say  for  friendship),  and  much  hospital- 
ity, to  Ali  Pacha,  his  son  V ely  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  and>everal 
others  of  high  rank  in  the  provinces.  Suleyman  Aga,  late 
governor  of  Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  hon  vioamt^ 
and  as  social  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a  tray  or  a 
table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  English  party  were 
masquerading,  both  himself  and  his  successor  were  more 
happy  to  ^^ receive  masks"  than  any  dowager  in  Grosvenor 
Square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his  friend 
and  visitor,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was  carried  from  table  per- 
fectly qualified  for  any  club  in  Christendom;  while  the 
worthy  waywode  himself  triumphed  in  his  fUL 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I  ever  found 
the  strictest  honor,  the  highest  disinterestedness.  In  trans- 
acting business  with  them,  there  are  none  of  those  dirty 
peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest,  difference  of  ex^ 
change,  commission,  etc.,  etc.,  uniformly  found  in  applying 
to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even  on  the  first  houses  in 
Pera. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the  Bast, 
you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser ;  as  one  worth  acceptance 
is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar  value— a  horse, 
or  a  shawL 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  dtiiens  and  courtiers  are 
formed  in  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christianity;  but 
there  does  not  exist  a  more  honorable,  friendly,  and  high^ 
spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provincial  aga,  or 
Moslem  country  gentieman.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  desig- 
nate the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  agas  who,  by  a  kind 
of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less 
extent,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as  the  rab. 
ble  in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  civilization.  A 
Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  country  towns,  would 
be  more  incommoded  in  England  than  a  Frank  in  a  similar 
situation  in  Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  best  travelling 
dress. 

The  beet  accounts  of  the  religion  and  different  sects  of 
lalamlsm  may  be  found  in  D'Ohason's  French ;  of  their  man- 
ners, etc.,  perhaps  in  Thornton's  English.  The  Ottomans, 
with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be  despised.  Equal, 
at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  to  the  Portu- 
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guese.  If  it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what  they  are.  we  csb 
at  least  say  what  they  are  not:  they  are  not  treacherous,  thsy 
are  not  cowardly,  they  do  not  bum  heretics,  they  are  ik^ 
assassins,  nor  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  thtkr  capltaL  Th^ 
are  faithful  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes  tmllt  to  govern, 
and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  inquisition.  Were  they 
driven  from  Saint  Sophia  to-morrow,  and  the  French  or  Rus- 
sians enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would  become  a  question 
whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the  exchange.  Kngisnd 
would  certainly  be  the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so  gene- 
rally and  sometimes  justly  accused,  it  may  t>e  doulited,  al- 
ways excepting  France  and  England,  in  what  useful  points 
of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other  nations.  Is  it  in  the 
common  arts  of  life?  In  their  manufactures?  Is  a  Turkish 
sabre  inferior  to  a  Toledo?  or  is  a  Turk  worse  (dothed  or 
lodged,  or  fed  and  taught,  than  a  Spaniard?  Are  their  pacfais 
worse  educated  than  a  grandee?  or  an  effendl  than  a  knight 
of  Saint  Jago?   I  think  not. 

I  remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  All  Pacha,  asking 
whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were  in  the  upper  or 
lower  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  this  question  fktnn  a  boy 
of  ten  years  old  proved  that  his  education  had  not  been 
neglected.  It  may  be  doubted  if  an  English  boy  at  that  sgs 
knows  the  difference  of  the  divan  from  a  college  of  dervises ; 
but  I  am  very  sure  a  Spaniard  does  not.  How  little  Mahmout, 
surrounded,  as  he  had  been,  entirely  by  his  Turkiah  tuton, 
had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Parllsunent,  it 
were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose  that  his  in- 
structors did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the  Koran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  which  are 
very  regularly  attended ;  and  the  poor  are  taught  without 
the  church  of  Turkey  being  put  into  perIL  I  believe  the 
system  is  not  yet  printed  (though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Turkish  press,  and  books  printed  on  the  late  mUttaiy  tnstS> 
tution  of  the  Niaam  Gedidd) ;  nor  have  I  heard  whether  the 
Mufti  and  the  Molias  have  subscribed,  or  the  n^innabnam  and 
the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingenuoos  youth 
of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  ^^pray  to  God  their 
way."  The  Greeks  also— a  kind  of  Eastern  Irish  papists- 
have  a  college  of  their  own  at  Maynooth,— no,  at  Haivali; 
where  the  heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind  of  counte- 
nance from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college  from  the 
English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  aiBrm  that  the  Turks 
are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus  evince  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  Christian  charity  which  is  tolerated  in  the  most  pros- 
perous and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms?  But  though 
they  allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to  partici- 
pate in  their  privileges:  no,  let  them  fight  their  battles,  and 
pay  their  haratoh  (taxes),  be  drubt>ed  in  this  world,  snd 
damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  we  then  emancipate  oar 
Irish  Helots?  Mahomet  forbid  I  We  should  then  be  bad 
Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christians :  at  present  we  unite  the 
best  of  both— Jesuitical  ftdth,  and  something  not  much  in- 
ferior to  Turkish  toleration. 


NOTE  7. 
See  page  80.   Stanza  aooL 

**N<ftva4inJyd4dtheeairtyPenlanmak9 
HU  aUar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earths" eftfoa^m  mountaHmM^**  ete. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  impwfr 
sive  doctrines  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  were  de- 
livered, not  in  the  Ttm^plU^  but  on  the  Jfount.  To  waive  the 
question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to  human  eloquence,— the 
most  effectual  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pronounced 
within  walls.  Demosthenes  addressed  the  public  and  popu- 
lar assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That  this  added 
to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and  hearers,  msy 
be  conceived  from  the  difference  betvreen  what  we  read  of 
the  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and  those  we  our- 
selves experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet.  It  is  one  thing 
to  read  the  Iliad  at  Sigeeum  and  on  the  tumuli,  or  by  the 
springs  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain  and  riven  snd 
Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another  to  trim  your  iafst 
over  it  in  a  snug  library- thfe  I  know.  Wore  the  early  and 
rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Methodism  to  be  attributed 
to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  its  vehoneot 
f^th  and  doctrines  (the  truth  or  error  of  which  I  presume 
neither  to  canvass  nor  to  question),  I  should  venture  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  )leblt,  and  the 
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unstudied  and  extemporaneous  effusions  of  its  teachers.— 
The  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at  least  in  the 
lower  orders)  Is  most  iUncere,  and  therefore  impressive,  are 
accustomed  to  repeat  their  prescribed  orisons  and  prayers, 
wherever  they  may  be,  at  the  stated  hours— of  course,  fre- 
quently in  the  open  air,  kneeling  upon  a  light  mat  (which 
they  carry  for  the  purpose  of  a  bed  or  cushion  as  required) ; 
the  ceremony  lasts  some  minutes,  during  which  they  are 
totally  absorbed,  and  only  living  in  their  supplication ;  noth- 
ing can  disturb  them.  On  me  the  simple  and  entire  sincerity 
of  these  men,  and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be  within 
and  upon  Uiem,  made  a  far  greater  impression  than  any 
general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places  of  worship, 
of  which  I  have  seen  those  of  almost  every  persuasion  under 
the  sun ;  including  most  of  our  own  sectaries,  and  the  Greek, 
the  Catholic  the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran,  the  Jewish,  and 
the  Mahometan.  Many  of  the  negroes,  of  whom  there  are 
numbers  in  the  Turkl^  empire,  are  idolaters,  and  have  free 
exercise  of  their  belief  and  its  rites:  some  of  these  I  had  a 
distant  view  of  at  Patras;  and,  from  what  I  could  make  out 
of  them*  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  truly  Pagan  description, 
and  not  very  agreeable  to  a  spectator. 


NOTB8. 

See  ftage  SI,   SUmiwa  e, 

**ClamnB!  by  hea/venly  feet  thy  path$  are  tfXNl,— 
Undifino  Love%  who  here  aaoende  a  throne 
To  wMth  the  ttepe  are  mounlainB;  where  the  god 
It  a  pervaMno  Ufe  and  Uoh^"'  f^ 

Rouflseau*s  Htioise,  Lettre  17,  part  4,  note.  **Ces  mon- 
tagnes  sont  si  hautes  qu*une  demi-beure  aprds  le  soleil  couche, 
lenrs  sommets  sont  telairto  de  ses  rayons;  dont  le  rouge 
forme  sur  ces  cimes  blanches  une  beOe  eouleur  de  rote,  qu*on 
apergoit  de  fort  loin.**— This  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
heights  over  MelUerie.— "*  J*aUai  i  Vevay  loger  A  la  Clef,  et 
pendant  deux  Jours  que  J*y  restai  sans  voir  personne,  Je  pris 
pour  cette  ville  un  amour  qui  m*a  suivi  dans  tous  mes 
voyages,  et  qui  m'y  a  fait  ^teiblir  enfln  les  h^ros  de  mon 
roman.  Je  dirais  volontiers  A  oeux  qui  ont  du  goAt  et  qui 
sont  sensibles:  Alles  a  Vevay— visltei  le  pays,  examines  les 
sites,  proraenes-vous  sur  le  lac,  et  dites  si  la  Nature  n'a  pas 
fait  oe  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire,  et  pour  un 
St.  Preux;  mals  ne  les  y  chercbes  pas.**— Xes  ConfemUme^ 
livre  Ivm  P*  800.  Lyon,  ed.  1790.— In  July,  1810,  I  made  a 
voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and,  as  far  as  ray  own 
observations  have  led  me  in  a  not  uninterested  nor  inatten- 
tive survey  of  all  the  scenes  most  celebrated  by  Rousseau  in 
his  **H61olse,**  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  this  there  Is  no  ex- 
aggeration. It  would  be  difficult  to  see  Clarens  (with  the 
scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  ChiUon,  Boveret,  Saint  Gingough, 
MeOlerie,  Bvlan,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone)  without 
being  forcibly  struck  with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  per- 
sons and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled.  But  this  Is 
not  all :  the  feeling  with  which  all  around  Clarens,  and  the 
opposite  rocks  of  MeOlerie,  is  Invested,  is  of  a  still  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with 
individual  passion ;  it  Is  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  its 
most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  own  partici- 
pation of  its  good  and  of  its  glory:  It  is  the  great  principle 
of  \he  universe,  which  Is  there  more  condensed,  but  not  less 
manifested ;  and  of  which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a  part, 
we  lose  our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.— If  Rousseau  had  never  written,  nor  lived,  the  same 
associations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to  such  scenes.  He 
has  added  to  the  interest  of  his  works  by  their  adoption ;  he 
has  shown  his  sense  of  their  beauty  by  the  selection ;  but 
they  have  done  that  for  him  which  no  human  being  could  do 
for  them.— I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to 
sail  from  Melllerie  (where  we  landed  for  some  time)  to  Saint 
Gingough  during  a  lake  storm,  which  added  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  all  around,  although  occasionally  accompanied  by 
danger  to  the  boat,  which  was  small  and  overloaded.  It  was 
over  this  very  part  of  the  lake  that  Rousseau  has  driven  the 
boat  of  St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Melllerie  for 
shelter  during  a  tempest.  On  gaining  the  shore  at  Saint  Gin- 
gough, I  found  that  the  wind  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to 
blow  down  some  fine  old  chestnut  trees  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountains.  On  the  opposite  height  of  (Harens  is  a  chAteau. 
^e  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  interspersed  with 
some  small  but  beautiful  woods;  one  of  these  was  named  the 
^  Bosquet  de  Julie ;  *'  and  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  long 


ago  cut  down  by  the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  of  Saint 
Bernard  (to  whom  the  land  appertained),  that  the  ground 
might  be  enclosed  into  a  vineyard  for  the  miserable  drones 
of  an  execrable  superstition,  the  inhabitants  of  Clarens  still 
point  out  the  spot  where  its  trees  stood,  calling  it  by  the  name 
which  consecrated  and  survived  them.  Rousseau  has  not 
been  particularly  fortunate  In  the  preservation  of  the  **  local 
habitations**  he  has  given  to  ^* airy  nothings.'*  The  prior  of 
Great  Saint  Bernard  has  cut  down  some  of  his  woods  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  casks  of  wine,  and  Buonaparte  has  levelled 
part  of  the  rocks  of  Melllerie  In  improving  the  road  to  the 
Simplon.  The  road. Is  an  excellent  one;  but  I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  the  remark  which  I  heard  nmde,  that  **  La  route 
vaut  mieux  que  les  souvenirs.'* 


NOTB  9. 

See  page  34.   Stoma  <• 

Btati  DmroBONS  ov  Ywncm, 

**I  stood  In  Venlee,  on  the  Bridge  of  Siplks; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand." 

The  communication  between  the  ducal  palace  and  the  prit- 
ons  of  Venice  is  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gallery,  high 
above  the  water,  and  divided  by  a  stone  wall  into  a  passage 
and  a  celL  The  state  dungeons,  called  poztt,  or  wells,  were 
sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the  prisoner  when 
taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the 
other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  into  the  other  compart- 
ment, or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The  low 
portal  through  which  the  criminal  was  taken  Into  this  cell 
is  now  wailed  up;  but  the  passage  Is  still  open,  and  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  poni  are 
under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 
They  were  formerly  twelve;  but  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked  or  broke  up  the  deeper 
of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still,  however,  descend  by  a 
trap-door,  and  crawl  down  through  holes,  half  choked  by 
rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories  below  the  first  range.  If 
3rou  are  In  want  of  consolation  for  the  extinction  of  patrldaa 
power,  perhaps  you  nuiy  find  It  there ;  scarcely  a  ray  of  light 
glimmers  into  the  narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the  cells, 
and  the  places  of  confinement  themselves  are  totally  dark. 
A  small  bole  In  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air  of  the  pass- 
ages, and  served  for  the  introduction  of  the  prisoner's  food. 
A  wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground,  was  the  only 
furniture.  The  conductors  tell  you  that  a  light  was  not 
allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two  and  a 
half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  are  directly 
beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  Is  somewhat  difficult 
In  the  lower  holes.  Only  one  prisoner  was  found  when  the 
republicans  descended  into  these  hideous  recesses,  and  he  Is 
said  to  have  been  confined  sixteen  years.  But  the  inmates 
of  the  dungeons  beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  repentance, 
or  of  their  despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may,  perhaps, 
owe  something  to  recent  ingenuity.  Some  of  the  detained 
appeared  to  have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have  be- 
longed to,  the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures, 
but  from  the  churches  and  belfries  wtiich  they  have  scratched 
upon  the  walls.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  see  a  specimen 
of  the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a  solitude.  As  nearly 
as  they  oould  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pendl,  three  of 
them  are  as  follows:* 

1.  NOir  TI  FIDAR  AD  AliOUHO  FEtTBA  0  9ACI 
BS  rUQIR  VUOl  DB  8PIONI INBIDIB  O  I«AOGI 
Ili  PKNTlRn  PKNTIBTI  NULLA  QIOVA 

MA  BBN  DI  VALOBTUO  LA  YBRA  PROYA 

1007.  ADi  8.  aniABO.  pen  b»- 

TBNTO  P*  LA  BmiSMMA  P*  A  VSR  D ATO 
DA  MANZAB  A  UN  MOiEXO 

L^OOMO  .  QRIITI  .  SCRiaBB. 

2,  UN  PARLAR  POCHO  Ct 
NSOARX  PRONTO  Ct 

UN  PENSAR  AL  PINS  PUO  DARX  LA  VITA 
A  NOI  ALTRI  MXBCHINI 

16QS. 
BOO  lOHN  BAPTIBTA  AD 
BCCLXBIAM  GORTELLABnni 
8.  DB  OHI  MI  flDO  OUARDAMI  DIO 

DB  CHI  NON  MI  FIDO  MI  GUARDARO  lO 
A  TA       H       A      NA 

y  .  LAS    .     0  .    K  .   R. 
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The  oopylst  has  followed,  not  oorreoted,  the  solecisms ; 
some  of  whloh  are,  however,  not  qnite  so  decided,  since  the 
letters  were  eridently  scratched  in  the  dark.  It  only  need  be 
observed,  that  betienimki  and  manoiar  may  be  read  in  the 
first  inscription,  which  was  probably  written  by  a  prisoner 
confined  for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a  funeral ; 
that  CorteUarius  is  the  name  of  a  parish  on  terra  firma,  near 
the  sea;  and  that  the  last  initials  evidently  are  put  for  VkM 
kisantaCMeMKattiMeaBomancL 


NOTB  10. 
See  pane  84.   Stoma  iU. 

SONGB  OV  THB  OONDOLIBBS. 

**  In  Venice  Tamo'a  eehoee  atre  no  more,** 

The  well-known  song  of  the  ffondoUers,  of  alternate  stan- 
ns  from  Tasso*s  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  independence 
of  Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the  original  in  one 
column,  and  the  Venetian  variations  on  the  other,  as  sung 
by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common,  and  are  still  to  be 
found.  The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the  ^Ganta  alia  Bar- 
oariola." 

OBionrAL. 
Guito  V  arme  pietote,  e  1  capitano 

Che  '1  grmn  Sepolcro  UberO  di  Cristo. 
Molto  egli  oprO  col  senno,  e  con  U  mano 

Molto  soflVi  nel  glorloto  acquisto ; 
E  in  van  1*  Inferno  m  lai  ■*  oppote,  o  in  rano 

8*  armd  d'  ABia,  e  dl  Libia  U  popol  miito, 
Che  11  Ciel  gU  dih  fkvore,  e  sotto  a  i  Santi 
Segni  rldoMe  i  tiioi  compsgni  erranti. 


VKNrriAN. 
1/  arme  pietoee  de  oantar  gho  Togla, 

E  de  GoflVedo  la  immortal  braura 
Che  al  fin  r  ha  libera  co  straasia,  e  dogla 

Del  noatro  tmon  Gestl  la  Sepoltura 
De  mezo  mondo  nnito,  e  de  quel  Bogia 

Minier  Pluton  non  1'  ha  ba  mai  paura: 
DIo  r  ha  agiuti,  e  i  compagni  iparpagnai 
Totti  n  ghM  ha  mesei  inaieme  i  di  del  DaL 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  up  and  con- 
tinue a  stanza  of  their  once  familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  rowed  to 
the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  of  whom  was  a  carpenter,  and 
the  other  a  gondolier.  The  former  placed  himself  at  the 
prow,  the  latter  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  A  little  after  leav- 
ing the  quay  of  the  Piazzetta,  they  began  to  sing,  and  con- 
tinued their  exercise  until  we  arrived  at  the  island.  They 
gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  death  of  Clorinda,  and  the 
palace  of  Armida;  and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian,  but  the 
Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  the  clev- 
erer of  the  two,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt  his 
companion,  told  us  that  he  could  translate  the  original.  He 
added,  that  he  could  sing  almost  three  hundred  stanzas,  but 
had  not  spirits  (morMn  was  the  word  he  used)  to  learn  any 
more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  knew :  a  man  must  have 
idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and,  said  the 
poor  fellow,  **  look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me ;  I  am  starving." 
This  speech  was  more  affecting  than  his  performance,  which 
habit  alone  can  make  attractive.  The  recitative  was  shrill, 
screaming,  and  monotonous;  and  the  gondolier  behind  as- 
sisted his  voice  by  holding  his  hand  to  one  side  of  his  mouth. 
The  carpenter  used  a  quiet  action,  which  he  evidently  en- 
deavored to  restrain;  but  was  too  much  interested  in  his 
subject  altogether  to  repress.  From  these  men  we  learnt 
that  singingr  is  not  confined  to  the  gondoliers,  and  that,  al- 
though the  chant  is  seldom,  if  ever,  voluntary,  there  are  still 
several  amongst  the  lower  classes  who  are  acquainted  with  a 
few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  usual  for  the  performers  to 
row  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  verses  of  the 
Jerusalem  are  no  longer  casually  heard,  tbere  is  yet  much 
music  upon  the  Venetian  canals ;  and  upon  holidays,  those 
strangers  who  are  not  near  and  informed  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  words,  may  fancy  that  many  of  the  gondolas  still 
resound  with  the  strains  of  Tasso.  The  writer  bf  some  re- 
marks which  ^[>peared  in  the  **Curi08itieB  of  Literature" 
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must  excuse  his  being  twice  quoted ;  for,  with  the  exceptkw 
of  some  phrases  a  little  too  ambitious  and  extravagant  hs 
has  furnished  a  very  exact,  as  well  as  airreeable,  ^scrtp. 
tion:— 

^  In  Venice  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  lonir  iHMjii 
from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  with  a  peca> 
liar  melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on  the  de- 
cline:—at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  no  more 
than  two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  in  this  way  a  ponge 
from  Tuso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry  oooe 
chanted  to  me  a  passage  in  Tasso  in  the  manner,  as  he  as- 
sured me,  of  the  gondoliers. 

^  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  sing  the 
strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rousseau,  to 
whose  songs  it  is  printed ;  it  has  properly  no  melodious  move- 
ment, and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  canto  f  ermo  and 
the  canto  figurato ;  it  approaches  to  the  former  by  recitativl- 
oal  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages  and  couiae,  by 
which  one  syllable  is  detained  and  embellished. 

**I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight;  one  Binder  placed 
himself  forwards  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
Saint  Georgio.  One  began  the  son^:  when  he  had  ended  his 
strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued  the  song 
alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes 
invariably  returned ;  but,  according  to  the  subiject-matter  of 
the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller  stress,  sometimes 
on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note,  and  indeed  chained 
the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the 
poem  altered. 

*^On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming:  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  unciTfl- 
ized  men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  th^r  sinfring^  in  the 
force  of  their  voice :  one  seemed  desirous  of  oonqnerinff  the 
other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs;  and  so  fiar  from  receiv- 
ing delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the  box  of 
the  gondola),  I  found  myself  in  a  vjiy  unpleasant  sttuatlon. 

**  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  circum- 
stance, being  very  desirous  to  ke^  up  the  credit  of  his  coun- 
trymen, assured  me  that  this  singing'  was  very  detl^tful 
when  heard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we  got  out  upon  the 
shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the 
other  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They  now 
began  to  sing*  against  one  another,  and  I  kept  walkii«  up 
and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to  leave  him  who 
was  to  begin  his  part.  I  frequently  stood  stai  and  hearkened 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

*^  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong  de- 
clamatory, and,  as  it  were,  durieking  zound,  met  the  ear  trcm 
far,  and  called  forth  the  attention;  the  quickly  succeeding 
transitions,  which  necessarily  requirjd  to  be  sung-  in  a  lower 
tone,  seemed  Ilk-  plaintiv'  strains  suooeedinff  the  vocifer- 
ations of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who  listened  atten- 
tively, immediately  began  where  the  former  left  off,  answer- 
ing him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  nv>t  jS,  accordln^r  ss  the 
purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The  sleei  y  canals,  the  lofty 
buildings,  the  splendor  of  the  moon,  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
few  gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits  hither  and  thither,  in- 
creased the  strikinfiT  peculiarity  of  the  scene  ;_and  amidst  aD 
these  circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  confess  the  character  of 
this  wonderful  harmony. 

^  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner,  lying 
at  lenirth  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals,  waitiiw 
for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare,  the  tiresomeness  of  whidi 
situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and  poetScal 
stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  his  voice  as  lend 
as  he  can,  which  extends  Itself  to  a  vast  distance  over  the 
tranquil  mirror;  and  as  all  is  still  around,  he  is,  as  it  were.  In 
a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  populous  town.  Here 
is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise  of  foot  passengers ;  a  silent 
gondola  glides  now  and  then  by  him,  of  which  the  splashings 
of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

*^  At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  unknown 
to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the  two  stran- 
gers ;  h^  becomes  the  responsive  echo  to  the  former,  and  ex- 
erts himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard  the  other.  By  a  tacit 
convention  they  alternate  verse  for  verse;  though  the  soog 
should  last  the  whole  night  through,  they  entertain  ttiem- 
selves  without  fatigue ;  the  hearers,  who  are  passing'  between 
the  two,  take  part  in  the  amusement. 

^^This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  gretit  distance, 
and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  only  fulfills  its  de- 
sign in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is  idalnti  ve,  but  not 
dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times  It  Is  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
frain from  tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise  was  not  a 
very  delicately  organized  person,  said  quite  unexpectedly :— 
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*  B  sin^lare  oome  quel  canto  intenerisoe,  e  molto  piii  qiiando 
lo  cantano  megllo.* 

*^  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Ubo,  the  long  row  of  islands 
that  divides  the  Adiiatio  from  the  Lagoons,*  particularly  the 
wt>men  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Malamocco  and  Palestrina, 
fling  in  like  manner  the  works  of  Tasso  to  these  and  similar 
tunes. 

^'They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are  fishing 
out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  ^ore  in  the  evenings,  and  vocifer- 
ate these  songs,  and  continue  to  do  so  with  great  violraioe,  till 
each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  responses  of  her  own  hus- 
band at  a  distance."  t 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distinguishes  all  rlnssffl  of 
Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneful  sons  of  Italy.  The  city 
itself  can  occasionally  furnish  respectable  audiences  for  two 
and  even  three  opera-houses  at  a  time;  and  there  are  few 
events  in  private  life  that  do  not  call  forth  a  printed  and 
circulated  sonnet.  Does  a  pbsrsician  or  a  lawyer  take  his 
degree,  or  a  clergyman  preach  his  maiden  sermon,  has  a  suiv 
ereon  performed  an  operation,  would  a  harlequin  announce 
his  departure  or  his  benefit,  are  you  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
marriage,  or  a  birth,  or  a  lawsuit,  the  Muses  are  invoked  to 
furnish  tiie  same  number  of  syllables,  and  the  individual 
triumphs  blaze  abroad  in  virgin  white  or  parti-colored  pla- 
cards on  half  the  comers  of  the  capitaL  The  last  curtsey  of 
a  fkvorite  ^ prima  donna"  brings  down  a  shower  of  these 
poetical  tributes  from  those  upper  regions,  from  which,  in  our 
theatres,  nothing  but  cupids  and  snow-storms  are  accustomed 
to  descend.  There  is  a  poetry  in  the  very  life  of  a  Venetian, 
which,  in  its  common  course,  is  varied  with  those  surprises 
and  changes  so  reoommendable  in  fiction,  but  so  different 
from  thesober  monotony  of  northern  existence;  amusements 
are  raised  into  duties,  duties  are  softened  into  amusements, 
and  every  object  being  considered  as  equally  making  a  part 
of  the  business  of  life,  is  announced  and  performed  with  the 
same  earnest  indifference  and  gay  assiduity.  The  Venetian 
gazette  constantly  doses  its  columns  with  llie  following  triple 
advertisement  :— 

Chaaradt, 

Bxposition  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  church 
of .  

ITiMtfres. 

Saint  Moses,  opera. 

Saint  Benedict,  a  comedy  of  characters. 

Saint  Luke,  repose. 
When  it  is  recollected  what  the  Catholics  believe  their  con- 
secrated wafer  to  be,  we  nuiy  perhaps  think  it  worthy  of  a 
more  respectable  niche  than  between  poetry  and  the  play- 
house. 


NOTE  11. 
SuTpoQtSS,  StanzaoH. 

The  Lion  and  Hobsbs  or  Saint  Mark's. 
^^Sctint  Mark  yet  ftu»  hi»  lion  whert  M  stcxxl 

The  Lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  Journey  to  the  Invalldes 
but  the  gospel  which  supported  the  paw ;  that  is  now  on  a 
level  with  the  other  foot.  The  Horses  also  are  returned  to 
the  ill-chosen  spot  whence  they  set  out,  and  are,  as  before, 
half  hidden  \mder  the  porch  window  of  Saint  Mark's  church. 
Their  history,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily explored.  The  decisions  and  doubts  of  Erizzo  and 
Zanetti,  and  lastly  of  the  count  Leopold  Cioognara,  would 
have  given  them  a  Roman  extraction,  and  a  pedigree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M.  de  Schlegel 
stepped  in  to  teach  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own 
treasures,  and  a  Greek  vindicated,  at  last  and  for  ever,  the 
pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  productionJt  M. 
Mustoxidi  has  not  been  left  without  a  reply ;  but,  as  yet,  he 
has  received  no  answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses  are 
irrevocably  Chian,  and  were  transferred  to  Constantinople 
by  Theodoslus.    lapidary  writing  is  a  favorite  play  of  the 

*  The  writer  meant  Lido^  which  is  not  a  long  row  of  islands,  but  a 
long  island :  UUut,  the  shore. 

t  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  IL,  p.  166,  edit  1807 ;  and  Appendix 
zxix.  to  Black's  Life  of  Tasso. 

X  8ni  quattro  cavalli  della  Basilica  dl  8.  Marco  in  Venecia. 
lera  dl  Andrea  Mustoxidi  Cordrese.    Padua,  1816. 


Italians,  and  has  conferred  reiSutation  on  more  than  one  of 
their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Bo- 
doni*s  typography  is  a  respectable  volume  of  inscriptions,  all 
written  by  his  friend  Paociaudi.  Several  were  prepared  for 
the  recovered  horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  best  was  not 
selected,  when  the  following  words  were  ranged  in  gold 
letters  above  the  cathedral  porch  :— 

QUATUOB  '  BQUORUM  *  SIGNA  *  A  *  VXNBTIS  *  BTZANTIO  * 
CAPIA  *  AD  '  TEMP  *  D  '  MAB  *  A  *  R  *  8  *  MOCIV  *  POSTTA  *  QU^  * 
H08TILI8  *  CUPIDITAS*  A  *  MDGCniG  *  ABSTUIiEBAT  *  FRANC  *  I ' 
IMP  *  PAdS  *  OBBI '  DATuB  *  XBOPH^UM  *  A  *  MDGOGXV '  VICTOR  * 
REDUXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin :  but  it  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  in  transport- 
ing the  horses  from  Constantinople  was  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  French  in  canylng  them  to  Paris,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided  all  allusions  to 
either  robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should,  perhaps,  have 
objected  to  «ffly<"g  over  the  principal  entrance  of  a  metro- 
politan church  an  inscription  having  a  reference  to  any 
other  triumphs  than  those  of  religion.  Nothing  less  than 
the  pacification  of  the  world  can  excuse  such  a  solecism. 


NOTE  12. 
SeepageSS.   Stanza oBiU 

Submission  ov  Barbabossa  to  Pops  Aubxandkb  m. 

^  The  Suabian  sutd^  and  now  the  Auttrian  reiffM— 
An  Emperor  tramplee  where  an  Emperor  fcnett.'* 

After  many  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  entirely 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  as  f ruitiess 
attempts  of  the  emperor  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  Cisalpine  dominions,  the  bloody 
struggles  of  four-and-twenty  years  were  happily  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  dty  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a  treaty  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  between  Pope  Alexander  III. 
and  Barbarossa;  and  the  former,  having  received  a  safe-con- 
duct, had  already  arrived  at  Venice  from  Ferrara,  in  com- 
pany with  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Sicily  and  the  con- 
suls of  the  Lombard  league.  There  still  remained,  however, 
many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several  days  the  peace  was 
believed  to  be  impracticable.  At  this  Juncture  it  was  sud- 
denly reported  that  the  emperor  had  arrived  at  Chioza,  a 
town  fifteen  miles  from  the  capitaL  The  Venetians  rose 
tumultuously,  and  insisted  upon  inunedlately  conducting 
him  to  the  city.  The  Lombards  took  the  alarm,  and  departed 
towards  Treviso.  The  pope  himself  was  apprehensive  of 
some  disaster  if  Frederic  should  suddenly  advance  upon  him, 
but  was  reassured  by  the  prudence  and  address  of  Sebastian 
Ziani,  the  doge.  Several  embassies  passed  between  Chioza 
and  the  capital,  until,  at  last,  the  emperor,  relaxing  some- 
what of  his  pretensions,  ^  laid  aside  his  leonine  ferocity,  and 
put  on  the  mildness  of  the  lamb.**  9 

On  Saturday  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  year  1177,  six  Venetian 
galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp,  from  Chioza  to 
the  island  of  Lido,  a  mile  from  Venice.  Barly  the  next 
morning  the  pope,  accompanied  by  the  Sicilian  ambassadors 
and  by  the  envoys  of  Lombardy,  whom  he  had  recalled  from 
the  main  land,  together  with  a  great  concourse  of  people,  re- 
paired from  the  patriarchal  palace  to  Saint  Mark's  church, 
and  solemnly  absolved  the  emperor  and  his  partisans  from 
the  excommunication  pronounced  against  him.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  renounced 
the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic  adherents.  Immediately 
the  doge,  with  a  great  suite  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  waiting  on  Frederic,  rowed  him 
in  mighty  state  from  the  Lido  to  the  capital.  The  emperor 
descended  from  the  galley  at  the  quay  of  the  Piazzetta.  The 
doge,  the  patriarch,  his  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  people  of 
Venice  with  their  crosses  and  their  standards,  marched  in 
solemn  procession  before  him  to  the  church  of  Saint  Mark. 
Alexander  was  seated  before  the  vestibule  of  tiie  basilica, 
attended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals,  by  the  patriarch  of 
Aquileja,  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Lombardy,  all 

I  "  Quibus  auditis,  imperator,  operante  eo,  qui  corda  principum 
sicutTult  et  quando  rult  humlliter  indinat,  leonlna  feritato 
deposita,  OTinam  mansuetudlnem  induit." — Romualdi  Salernitaal 
Ghronioon,  ^ud  Script.  Ber.  Ital.  torn.  vlL  p.  229. 
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of  them  in  state,  and  clothed  in  their  church  robes.  Frederic 
approached— ^  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  veneratinir  the 
Almi^rhty  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  laying  aside  his  im- 
perial dignity,  and  throwing  olT  his  mantle,  he  prostrated 
himself  at  full  length  at  the  feet  of  the  pope.  Alexander, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him  benignantly  from  the 
ground,  kissed  him,  blessed  him ;  and  immediately  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  train  sang,  with  a  loud  voioe,  *  We  praise  thee, 
O  Lord.*  The  emperor  then,  taking  the  pope  by  the  right 
hand,  led  him  to  the  church,  and  having  received  his  bene- 
diction, returned  to  the  ducal  palace.**  *  The  ceremony  of 
humiliation  was  repeated  the  next  day.  The  pope  himself, 
at  the  request  of  Frederic,  said  mass  at  Saint  Mark*s.  The 
emperor  again  laid  aside  his  imperial  mantle,  and,  taking  a 
wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as  veivsr,  driving  the  laity  from 
the  choir,  and  preceding  the  pontiff  to  the  altar.  Alexander, 
after  reciting  the  gospel,  preached  to  the  people.  The  em- 
peror put  himself  close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude  of  lis- 
tening ;  and  the  pontlif ,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his  attention 
(for  he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a  word  he 
said),  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja  to  translate  the 
Latin  discourse  into  the  German  tongue.  The  creed  was 
then  chanted.  Frederic  made  his  oblation,  and  kissed  the 
pope's  feet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  by  the  hand  to  his 
white  horse.  He  held  the  stirrup,  and  would  have  led  the 
horse's  rein  to  the  water-side,  had  not  the  pope  accepted  of 
the  inclination  for  the  performance,  and  affectionately  dis- 
missed him  with  his  benediction.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
the  account  left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  was 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  whose  story  is  confirmed  by 
every  subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  not  worth  so  mi- 
nute a  record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well  as 
of  superstition.  The  states  of  Lombardy  owed  to  it  the  con- 
firmation of  their  privileges;  and  Alexander  had  reason  to 
thank  the  Almighty,  who  had  enabled  an  infirm,  unarmed 
<dd  man  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent  8overeign.t 


NOTE  13. 

See  page  MP.    SUmmwU* 

Hbnrt  Dakdolo. 

**  01^  A>r  one  hour  0/ bMnd  old  Dondolo ; 
Th*  od/oQtnairUm  ehkf^  BiftanHum*$  eonquerinofoeJ" 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  High- 
lander, Oh  for  one  hour  of  Dundee!  Henry  Dandolo  when 
elected  doge,  in  llOSS,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  When  he 
commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  old.  At  this  age  he 
annexed  the  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  whole  empire  of  Roma- 
nia4  for  so  the  Roman  empire  was  then  called,  to  the  title 
and  to  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  doge.  The  three- 
eighths  of  this  empire  were  preserved  in  the  diplomas  until 
the  dukedom  of  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  made  use  of  the 
above  designation  in  the  srear  1857.1 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Oonstantinople  in  person :  two 
ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together,  and 
a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  from  their  higher  jrards  to 
the  walls.  The  doge  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the 
city.  Then  was  completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  prophecy 
of  the  Brythnean  sibyl:— ** A  gathering  together  of  the 
powerful  shall  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic, 
under  a  blind  leader;  they  shall  beset  the  goat— they  shall 
profane  Bjrzantium— they  shall  blacken  her  buildings— her 
spoils  shall  be  dispersed;  a  new  goat  shall  bleat  until  they 
have  measured  out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches, 
and  a  half.**  I  Dandola  died  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  120$,  hav- 
ing reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  days,  and 
was  burled  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
Strangely  enough  it  must  sound,  that  the  name  of  the  rebel 
apothecary  who  received  the  doge*s  sword,  and  annihilated 
the  andent  government,  in  1796-7,  was  Dandolo. 

•  Ber.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  281. 

t  See  the  aboTe-cited  Romoild  of  Salerno.  In  m  second  sermon 
which  Alexander  preached,  on  the  1st  day  of  Aogatt,  before  the 
emperor,  he  compared  Frederic  to  the  prodigal  son,  and  himself  to 
the  forglTing  fkther. 

X  Mr.  Gibbon  has  omitted  the  important  a,  and  has  written 
Bomani  Instead  of  Bomaniie.  Decline  and  Fall.  chap.  IzL,  note  9. 
But  the  title  acquired  by  Dandolo  runs  thus  In  the  Chronicle  of  his 
namesake,  the  doge  Andrew  Dandolo :—"  Ducali  titulo  addldit, 
'Qoarta  partis  et  dimldis  totius  imperii  Bomanlse.*  >*— And.  Dand. 
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NOTB  14. 

8eepao^9S.   StamaatUL 

The  Wab  ov  Chioka. 

^Bttt  ii  not Doria*8  menace  come  to  pass  f 
Are  they  not  bridUdr 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  tiie  taking  of 
Chiosa  on  the  10th  of  August,  1379,  by  the  united  armament 
of  the  Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Oarrara,  Signer  of  Padna, 
the  Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
prasring  them  to  prescribe  what  terms  they  pleased,  and  leave 
to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The  Prince  of  Padua  was 
inclined  to  listen  to  these  proposals;  but  the  Oenoese,  who, 
after  the  victory  at  Pola,  had  shouted,  ^To  Veoloe,  to 
Venice,  and  long  live  Saint  Ctoorge  !**  determined  to  annihil- 
ate their  rival ;  and  Peter  Doria,  th^r  commander-tp-ohlef, 
returned  thisanswer  to  the  suppliants :  ^ On  God*s  fiaith,  gen- 
tleman of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from  the  Slgnor  of 
Padua,  nor  from  our  commune  of  Genoa,  until  we  have  flnt 
put  a  rein  upon  those  unbridled  horses  of  yours,  that  are 
upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist  Saint  Mai^  When  we 
have  bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  you  quiet.  And  this  is  the 
pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  commune.  As  for  these  ray 
brothers  of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought  with  yoa  to  give 
up  to  us,  I  will  not  have  them ;  take  them  back ;  for,  in  a  few 
dajra  hsnee,  I  ahidl^oineand  let  them  out  of  prison  myself* 
both  these  and  all  the  others.**  In  fkot,  the  Genoese  did  ad- 
vance as  tar  as  Malamocco,  within  five  miles  of  the  capital; 
but  their  own  danger  and  the  pride  of  their  enemies  gave 
courage  to  the  Venetians,  who  made  prodigious  efforts,  and 
many  individual  sacrifices,  all  of  them  carefully  recorded  by 
their  historians.  Vettor  Pisani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
four  galleys.  The  Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and 
retired  to  Chloaa  In  October;  but  they  again  threatened 
Venloe,whli^  was  reduced  to  extremities.  At  this  time,  the 
Ist  of  January,  1880,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been  cruis- 
ing on  the  GKanoese  coast  with  fourteen  galleys.  The  Vene- 
tians were  now  strong  enough  to  t>esiege  the  Genoese. 
Doria  was  killed  on  the  22d  of  January,  by  a  stone  bullet  tSb 
pounds  weight,  discharged  from  a  bombard  called  the 
Trevlsan.  Chioa  was  then  closely  invested;  8000 auxiliaries, 
amongst  whom  were  some  Kngliah  condottieri,  commanded 
by  one  Captain  Ceooho,  Joined  the  Venetians.  The  Genoese* 
in  their  turn,  prayed  for  conditions,  but  none  were  granted, 
until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1880,  the  doge  ContarinI  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Chiosa.  Four  thousand  prisoners,  nineteen  galleys, 
many  smaller  vessels  and  barks,  with  all  the  ammunition  and 
arms,  and  outfit  of  the  expedition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inexorable  answer 
of  Doria,  would  have  gladly  reduced  their  dominion  to  the 
city  of  Venice.  An  account  of  these  transactioos  Is  found 
in  a  work  called  the  War  of  Chiosa,  written  by  Daniel 
Chinaao,  who  was  In  Venice  at  the  time. 


NOTB  16. 
See  page  95.   Stanaa  aom, 

YMKVM  UBIXB  THB  QOVEBOntEST  OV  AUBTBIA. 

^TMnstreetSn  and  foretffn  aspects^  such  as  msal 
ToooftrenUndherwhoandiBhalinthraUs.** 

Hie  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
At  the  last  census,  taken  two  years  ago,  it  was  no  more  than 
about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand;  and  it  dImlnlBbes 
daily.  The  commerce  and  the  official  employments,  whkA 
were  to  be  the  \mexhausted  source  of  Venetian  grandeur, 

ChronicoD,  cap.  lit  pars.  xxxriL  ap.  Script  Rer.  ItaL  torn.  xiL  p.  SiL 
And  the  Bomanic  is  ohserred  in  the  safaaeqaent  acta  of  the  doges; 
indeed,  the  continental  possessions  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Europe 
were  then  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Romania,  and  that  ap- 
pellation is  still  seen  in  the  maps  of  Turkey,  as  applied  to  Thraee. 

{  See  the  oontinoatlon  of  Dandolo's  Chronicle,  IbkL,  p.  488^  Mr- 
Gibbon  appears  not  to  indnde  Ddfino,  following  Sannto.  who  mjt, 
"  il  qual  titolo  si  nsd  fin  al  Doge  Glonmni  Dolfino.**  See  Vite  dtf 
Duchi  di  Veneiia,  ap.  Script.  Ber.  Ital.  tom.  xxiL  080, 641. 

I  Chronicon,  ap.  Script  Bar.  ItaL  para  xxzlv. 
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have  both  expired.  Most  of  the  patrician  mansioiis  are  de- 
serted, and  would  gradually  disappear  had  not  the  gt>vem- 
ment,  alarmed  by  the  demolition  of  seventy-two  during  the 
last  two  years,  expressly  forbidden  this  sad  resource  of 
poverty,  liany  remnants  of  the  Venetian  nobility  are  now 
scattered  and  confounded  with  the  wealthier  Jews  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  whose  Palladian  palaces  have  sunk,  or 
are  sinking,  in  the  general  decay.  Of  the  **gentlluomo  Ve- 
■eto,'*  the  name  is  still  known,  and  that  is  all.  He  is  but  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  Is  polite  and  kind.  It 
surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  if  he  Is  querulous.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  republic  and  although  the 
natural  term  of  its  existence  may  be  thought  by  foreigners 
to  have  arrived  in  the  due  course  of  mortality,  only  one 
sentiment  can  be  expected  from  the  Venetians  themselves. 
At  no  time  were  the  subjects  of  the  republic  so  unanimous 
in  their  resolution  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  Saint  Mark, 
as  when  it  was  for  the  last  time  unfurled,  and  the  cowardice 
and  the  treachery  of  the  few  patricians  who  recommended 
the  fatal  neutrality  were  confined  to  the  persons  of  the 
traitors  themselves.  The  present  race  cannot  be  thought  to 
regret  the  loss  of  their  aristocratica]  forms,  and  too  despotic 
government;  they  think  only  on  their  vanished  indepen- 
dence. They  pine  away  at  the  remembrance,  and  on  this  sul^ 
ject  suspend  for  a  moment  their  gay  good  humor.  Venice 
may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  scripture,  ^^to  die  daily;'* 
and  so  general  and  so  apparent  is  the  decline,  as  to  become 
painful  to  a  stranger,  not  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  a  whole 
nation  expiring  as  it  were  before  his  eyes.  So  artlflcial  a 
creation,  having  lost  that  principle  which  called  it  into  life 
and  supported  its  existence,  must  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  and 
sink  more  rapidly  than  It  rose.  The  abhorrence  of  slavery 
which  drove  the  Venetians  to  the  sea  has,  since  their  disaster, 
forced  them  to  the  land,  where  they  may  be  at  least  over- 
looked amongst  the  crowd  of  dependents,  and  not  present 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  loaded  with 
recent  chains.  Their  liveliness,  their  affability,  and  that 
happy  indifference  which  constitution  alone  can  give  (for 
philosophy  aspires  to  it  in  vain),  have  not  sunk  under  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  many  peculiarities  of  costume  and  manner 
have  by  degrees  been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with  a  pride  com- 
mon to  all  Italians  who  have  been  masters,  have  not  been 
persuaded  to  parade  their  Insigntflcance.  That  splendor 
which  was  a  proof  and  a  portion  of  their  power,  they  would 
not  degrade  into  the  trappings  of  their  subjection.  They 
retired  from  the  space  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  eyes 
of  their  f ellow-dtixens ;  their  continuance  in  which  would 
have  been  a  symptom  of  acquiescence,  and  an  insult  to  those 
who  suffered  by  the  common  misfortune.  Those  who  re- 
mained in  the  degraded  capital  might  be  said  rather  to  haunt 
the  scenes  of  their  departed  power,  than  to  live  in  them. 
The  reflection,  ^  who  and  what  enthralls,'*  will  hardly  bear  a 
comment  from  one  who  is,  nationally,  the  friend  and  the  ally 
of  the  conqueror.  It  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  thus 
much,  that  to  those  who  wikh  to  recover  their  independence, 
any  masters  must  be  an  object  of  detestation ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  foretold  that  this  unprofitable  aversion  will  not  have 
been  corrected  before  Venice  shall  have  sunk  into  the  slime 
of  her  choked  canals. 


NOTE  16. 

SeepaaeSe,   Stoiwa oeobw. 

Laura. 

'*  Watering  the  tree  which  bean  hie  lady's  name 

WUh  hie  melodious  tears^  he  gaoe  hAnMOf  to  fame.* 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman,  we  now 


It 


•  See  An  Historical  and  CriUeal  Esmy  on  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Petrarch ;  and  a  Dinertation  on  an  Historical  Hypothesis  of  the 
abbfideSsde. 

t  LlllB  of  Beattie,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  vol.  11.,  p.  106. 

t  Mr.  Gibbon  called  his  Memoirs  "a  labor  of  lore**  (see  Decline 
and  Fall,  chMp,  Izx.,  note  1),  and  followed  him  with  confidence  and 
delight.  The  compiler  of  a  rery  Tidaminons  work  most  take  much 
criticism  upon  trust.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  done  so,  though  not  as  readily 
as  some  other  authors. 

{  The  sonnet  had  before  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole.    See  his  letter  to  Warton  in  1768. 

I  "  Par  ce  petit  manage,  cette  altematlTe  de  CsTenrs  et  de  rlgueurs 
bien  mfoaffe,  une  femme  tendre  et  sage  amuse,  pendant  vingt  et 
on  ans,  le  plus  grand  po^fte  de  son  sitele,  sans  fklre  la  moindre  brtehe  t 
son  honneur.'*  M£m.  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarqne,  PrfifiMse  aux  Fran^als. 

t  la  a  dialogue  with  Saint  Augustine,  Petrarch  has  described  Laura 


know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.*  The  discoveries  of  the  abb6 
de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers,  can  no  longer  instruct  or 
amuse.  We  must  not,  however,  think  that  these  memoirs 
are  as  much  a  romance  as  Bellsarius  or  the  Incas,  although 
we  are  told  so  by  Dr.  Seattle,  a  great  name,  but  a  little  au- 
thority .t  His  *'  labor  "  has  not  been  in  vain,  notwithstanding 
his  **  love "  has,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him  ridicu- 
lou84  The  hypothesis  which  overpowered  the  struggling 
Italians,  and  carried  along  less  Interested  critics  in  its  cur- 
rent, is  run  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  we  can  be  never 
sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and  therefore  hav- 
ing the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  air,  will  not  give  place 
to  the  re-established  ancient  prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  bom,  lived,  died,  and 
was  buried,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the  country.  The  foun- 
tains of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Oabrieres,  may  resume 
their  pretensions,  and  the  exploded  de  la  BastU  again  be 
heard  with  complacency.  The  hypothesis  of  the  abb^  had  no 
stronger  props  than  the  parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found 
on  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and  the  manu- 
script note  to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  in  the  Ambrosian 
library.  If  these  proofs  were  both  incontestable,  the  poetry 
was  written,  the  medal  composed,  cast,  and  deposited  within 
the  space  of  twelve  hours;  and  these  deliberate  duties  were 
performed  round  the  carcass  of  one  who  died  of  the  plague, 
and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on  the  day  of  her  death.  These 
documents,  therefore,  are  too  decisive:  they  prove  not  the 
fact,  but  the  forgery.  Either  the  sonnet  or  the  VirgiUan 
note  must  be  a  falsification.  The  abb6  cites  both  as  incon- 
testably  true;  the  consequent  deduction  Is  inevitable— they 
are  both  evidently  ftdse.9 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a  haughty 
virgin  rather  than  that  tender  and  prudent  wife  who  honored 
Avignon  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of  an  honest 
French  passion,  and  played  off  for  one-and-twenty  years  her 
Uttle  mathiiwry  of  alternate  favors  and  refusals  I  upon  the 
first  poet  of  the  age.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  unfair  that  a 
female  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  children  upon 
the  faith  of  a  misinterpreted  abbreviation,  and  the  decision 
of  a  llbrarian.5  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  think  that  the 
love  of  Petrarch  was  not  Platonic.  The  happiness  which  he 
prasred  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a  moment  was  surely  not 
of  the  mind,**  and  something  so  very  real  as  a  marriage  pro- 
ject, with  one  who  has  been  idly  called  a  shadowy  nymph, 
may  be,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least  six  places  of  his  own 
sonnets.  The  love  of  Petrarch  was  neither  Platonic  nor 
poetical ;  and  if  in  one  passage  of  his  works  he  calls  it  **  amore 
veementelssimo  ma  unlco  ed  onesto,"  he  confesses,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  that  it  was  guilty  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed 
him  quite,  and  mastered  his  heart. 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the  cul- 
pability of  his  wishes;  for  the  abb6  de  Sade  himself,  who 
ccotainly  would  not  hi&ve  been  scrupulously  delicate  If  he 
could  have  proved  his  descent  from  Petrarch  as  well  as  Laura, 
is  forced  into  a  stout  defence  of  his  virtuous  grandmother. 
As  far  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security  for  the  in- 
nocence, except  perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his  pursuit.  He 
assures  us  in  his  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when  arrived  at 
his  fortieth  year,  he  not  only  had  In  horror,  but  had  lost  all 
recollection  and  image  of  any  *'  Irregularity."  But  the  birth 
of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned  earlier  than  his 
thirty-ninth  year;  and  either  the  memory  or  the  morality 
of  the  poet  must  have  failed  him,  when  he  forgot  or  was 
guilty  of  this  sUp.ff  The  weakest  argument  for  the  purity  of 
this  love  has  been  drawn  from  the  permanence  of  its  effects, 
which  survived  the  object  of  his  passion.  The  reflection  of 
M.  de  la  Bastle,  that  virtue  alone  Is  capable  of  making  im- 
pressions which  death  cannot  efface,  is  one  of  those  which 

as  having  a  body  exhausted  with  repeated  ptvht.   The  old  editors 
read  and  printed  pertwrbatUmQmt ;  but  Bi.  Capperonler,  librarian  to 
the  French  king  in  1762,  who  saw  the  MS.  in  the  Parts  library,  made 
an  attestation  that  ''on  lit  et  qu'on  dolt  lire,  partubus  exhaustnm.*' 
De  Sade  Joined  the  names  of  Messrs.  Boudot  and  Bejot  with  M.  Cap- 
peronler, and,  in  the  whole  discussion  on  this  pfiiftf,  showed  himself 
a  downright  literary  rogue.    See  Riflessionl,  etc,  p.  267.    Thomas 
Aquinas  is  called  in  to  settle  whether  Petrarch's  mistress  was  a  chatU 
maid  or  a  conHntimt  wife. 
**  **  Plgmallon,  quanto  lodar  ti  del 
Dell'  imagine  tua,  se  mille  Tolte 
N*  aTCSti  quel  ch'  1*  sol  una  Torrel.'' 

Sonetto 58, TKOfido^iimM a iSVmoaf alto eoaestto.  LtRlme* 
etCn  par.  i.,  pag.  189.  edit  Ven.  1756. 
ft  "A  questa  confesslone  cosi  slncera  dlede  forse  oocasione  una 
nuo?a  caduta  ch*  el  fece."    Tlraboechl,  Storla,  etc,  t.  482. 
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ooUeoted  eren  by  the  ItaUana;  but  the  oelebrmted  Ugo  F<w- 
oolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defect,  and  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
irretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  reserved  for  one  so 
devoted  to  his  country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 


NOTE  27. 

SS6  page  88.   StofUM  IrW. 

Tomb  or  trb  Boifios. 

^LOfe  Selpto,  hwried  by  tKe  upbraiMno  shorv: 
3T^  facUonB^  In  their  worm  than  eivQ  lotir, 
i¥oserCbed,*' etc 

The  elder  Scipio  Afiicanus  had  a  tomb  if  he  was  not  buried 
at  litemum,  whither  he  had  retired  to  voluntary  banishment. 
This  tomb  was  near  the  seapshore,  and  the  story  of  an  in- 
scription upon  it,  Inorata  Patria,  having*  given  a  name  to  a 
modem  tower,  is,  if  not  true,  an  airreeabto  fiction.  If  he  was 
not  buried,  he  certainly  lived  there.* 

In  cost  angusta  e  solltaria  villa 

Bra  *1  grand'  uomo  che  d'  Africa  s*  appeUa 

Perohd  prima  col  ferro  al  vivo  aprUla.t 

Ingratitude  is  generally  supposed  the  vice  peculiar  to  re- 
publics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  for  one  instance  of 
popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a  hundred  examples  of  the  fall 
of  courtly  favorites.  Besides,  a  people  have  often  repented— 
a  monarch  seldom  or  never.  Leaving  apart  many  familiar 
proofs  of  this  fact,  a  short  story  may  show  the  difference  be- 
tween even  an  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vettor  Pisani,  having  been  defeated  in  1864,  at  Portolongo, 
and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more  decisive  action  of 
Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, and  thrown  into  chains.  The  Awogadori  proposed  to 
behead  him,  but  the  supreme  tribunal  was  content  with  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment.  Whilst  Pisani  was  suifering  this 
unmerited  disgrace,  Chiosa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital^ 
was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Signor  of  Podtio,  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Pietro  Ooria.  At  the  intelligence  of  that  dis- 
aster, tbe  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  tower  tolled  to  arms,  and 
the  people  and  the  soldiery  of  the  galleys  were  summoned  to 
the  repulse  of  the  approaching  enemy;  but  they  protested 
they  would  not  move  a  step,  unless  Pisani  were  liberated  and 
placed  at  their  head.  The  great  council  was  instantly  as- 
sembled ;  the  prisoner  was  called  before  them,  and  the  doge, 
Andrea  Gontarini,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of 
safety  was  reposed  in  his  efforts,  and  who  implored  him  to 
forget  the  indignities  he  had  endured  in  her  service.  **  I  have 
submitted,"  replied  the  magnanimous  republican,  *'I  have 
submitted  to  your  deliberations  without  complaint ;  I  have 
supported  patiently  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  for  they  were 
inflicted  at  your  command ;  this  is  no  time  to  inquire  whether 
I  deserved  them— the  good  of  the  republic  may  have  seemed 
to  require  it,  and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  is  always 
resolved  wisely.  Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  preservation  of  my  country."  Pisani  was  appointed  gen- 
eralissimo, and  by  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered  the  ascendency 
over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to  their  citi- 
zens than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  both  with  the  one 
and  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  a  national,  not  an  in- 
dividual object:  and,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  equaUty 
before  the  laws,  which  an  ancient  Greek  writer!  considered 
the  great  distinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
barbarians,  the  mutual  rights  of  fellow-citizens  seem  never 
to  have  been  the  principal  scope  of  the  old  democracies.  The 
world  may  have  not  yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author  of  the 
Italian  Bepubllos,  in  which  the  distinction  between  the 
liberty  of  former  states,  and  the  signification  attached  to 
that  word  by  the  happier  constitution  of  Bngland.  is  inge- 
niously developed.   The  Italians,  however,  when  they  had 

•  Vitam  Litemi  egit  sine  desiderio  arbis.  See  T.  LIt.  Hisi^  lib. 
zxzTiii  Livy  reports  that  some  said  he  was  buried  at  Litemom, 
others  at  Rome.    Ibid.,  ci^  Iv. 

t  TrioDpho  delU  GsstitiL 

t  See  Note  14«  page  814. 

i  The  Greeks  boasted  that  he  wm  im6iiov  See  the  last  chi^>ter 
at  the  first  book  of  IMonysias  of  HaUcamassus. 
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ceased  to  be  firee,  stOl  looked  ba<^  with  a  si^  upon 
times  of  turbulence,  when  every  citizen  mi^rht  rise  to  a 
of  sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  tan^ fat  fully  to  a^ 
predate  the  repose  of  a  monarchy.  Sperone  Sperooi,  wbea 
Francis  Maria  II.,  Duke  of  Rovere,  proposed  the  questton, 
**  which  was  pref  OTable,  the  republic  or  the  inindpality— the 
perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  less  perfect  and  not  so  hafale 
to  change,"  replied,  ^  that  our  happiness  is  to  be  measured  by 
its  quality,  not  by  its  duration ;  and  that  he  pi-efefred.  to  Ure 
for  one  day  like  a  man,  than  for  a  hundred  years  like  a  bnzte, 
a  stock,  or  a  stone."  This  was  thought,  and  called,  a  iita0it0- 
oent  answer,  down  to  the  last  days  of  Italian  servitodeJ 


NOTB  28. 


8eepaoe88.  StanMiHi, 
Pktrabch'8  Cbowk. 


'and  the  ermtn 


Whkh  Petmnh'e  laureate  brow  aupremd/if  won. 
Upon  a  fair  and  fortUgn  mad  had  orown,'* 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  Petzaieh's 
short  visit  to  their  city  in  1360  to  revoke  the  decree  wUoh 
confiscated  the  propertj  of  his  father,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished shortly  after  the  exile  of  Dante.  Hia  crown  did  not 
dazzle  them;  but  when  in  the  next  year  they  were  tn  wans 
of  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  their  university,  tbey 
repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Boccaccio  was  sent  to  Padna 
to  entreat  the  laureate  to  conclude  his  wanderings  in  the 
bosom  of  his  native  country,  where  he  mi^fat  finish  fais  im- 
mortal AfrieOt  and  enjoy,  with  his  recovered  pceBeaslons.  the 
esteem  of  all  rlnssrw  of  his  fdlow-dtiaens.  They  gave  him 
the  option  of  the  book  and  the  science  he  might  condescend 
to  expound :  they  called  him  the  glory  of  his  country,  who 
was  dear,  and  who  would  be  dearer  to  them ;  and  they  added, 
that  if  there  was  any  thing  unpleasing  in  their  letter,  he 
ought  to  return  amongst  them,  were  it  only  to  ocmreot  their 
style.5  Petrarch  seemed  at  first  to  listen  to  the  flattny  and 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  friend,  but  he  did  not  return  to  Flor- 
ence, and  preferred  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Laura  aai 
the  shades  of  Vauduse. 


NOTB  20. 
See  paoe  88.   StanM  UdU, 

BOOCAOGIO. 

**Boeeaeeio  to  hte  parent  earth  bequeath'd 
HiBdueL" 

Boccaccio  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  James,  at  Oertaldo,  a  small  town  in  the  Valdelsa,  which 
was  by  some  supposed  the  place  of  his  birth.  There  he 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  course  of  laborlow 
study,  which  shortened  his  existence ;  and  there  miirht  his 
ashes  have  been  secure,  if  not  of  honor,  at  least  of  repose. 
But  the  ^ hyena  bigots"  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the  tombstone 
of  Boccacdo,  and  ejected  it  from  the  holy  precincts  of  Saint 
Michael  and  Saint  James.  The  occasion,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  the  excuse,  for  this  ejectment  was  the  making-  of  a 
new  fioor  for  the  church ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  tombstone 
was  taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at  the  bottom  of  the  Iralldlng. 
Ignorance  may  share  the  sin  with  bigotry.  It  would  be 
painful  to  relate  such  ap  exception  to  the  devotion  of  the 
Italians  for  their  great  names,  could  it  not  be  aoooimponied 
by  a  trait  more  honorably  conformable  to  the  genial  char- 
acter of  the  nation.  The  principal  person  of  the  district,  the 
last  branch  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  afforded  that  protection 
to  the  memory  of  the  insulted  dead  which  her  best  ancestors 
had  dispensed  upon  all  contemporary  merit.  The  marchlon- 
ees  Lenzoni  rescued  the  tombstone  of  Boccaccio  from  the 
neglect  in  which  it  had  some  time  lain,  and  found  for  it  an 

I  **£  intorso  aUa  magniftea  ritpaala,"  etc  Seiasd,  Vita  del  Tmm^ 
lib.  iii.,  pag.  149,  torn.  IL,  edit  8,  Bergamo. 

f  **  Aodngiti  innoltre.  mdh  ledto  ancor  1'  esortarti,  a  oompirt  V 
immortal  toa  Africa.  .  .  .  8e  ti  avriene  d'  incontrare  ntH  nostra  stfls 
coos  che  ti  displacda,  cid  debb*  eesere  an  altro  motlvo  ad  esaodire  i 
desideij  della  toa  patria."  Storia  della  Lett  ItaL.  torn,  v.,  par.  L,  lib 
inpag.76. 
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Lftonorable  eleTBtion  in  ber  own  mansion.  She  has  done 
xzxore :  the  house  in  which  the  poet  lived  has  been  as  little 
peepeoted  as  his  tomb,  and  is  fftllinff  to  ruin  over  the  head  of 
OK&e  indilTerent  to  the  name  of  its  former  tenant.  It  oonsistB 
o:f  two  or  three  little  chambers,  and  a  low  tower,  on  which 
Ck3smo  U.  affixed  an  insori|>tion.  This  house  she  has  taken 
XEL«a8ure8  to  purchase,  and  proposes  to  devote  to  it  that  care 
axmd  consideration  which  are  attached  to  the  cradle  and  to  the 
z-oof  of  genius. 

nrhis  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Bocoao- 
oio ;  but  the  man  who  exhausted  Us  little  patrimony  in  the 
aoquirement  of  learning ;  who  was  amongst  the  first,  if  not 
^lie  first,  to  allure  the  science  and  Uie  poetry  of  Greece  to 
'tlie  bosom  of  Italy ;  who  not  only  invented  a  new  style,  but 
:founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new  language;  who,  besides 
"tkie  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of  Burope,  was  thought 
^vrorthy  of  employment  by  the  predominant  republic  of  his 
o-wn  country,  and,  what  is  more,  of   the  friendship  of 
Petrarch ;  who  lived  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  a  freeman, 
ajid  who  died  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,— such  a  man 
mig-ht  have  found  more  consideration  than  he  has  met  with 
:froin  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  and  from  a  late  Bnglish  trav- 
eller, who  strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  contemptible, 
licentious  writer,  whose  impure  remains  should  be  suffered 
to  rot  without  a  record.*   That  Bnglish  traveller,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  very 
amiable  person,  is  beyond  all  criticism ;  but  the  mortality 
-which  did  not  protect  Boccaccio  from  Mr.  Bustace,  must  not 
defend  Mr.  Bustace  from  the  impartial  Judgment  of  his  suc- 
cessors.   Death  may  canoniase  his  virtues,  not  his  errors ;  and 
it  may  be  modestly  pronounced  that  he  transgressed,  not 
only  as  an  author,  but  as  a  man,  when  he  evoked  the  shade  of 
Boccaccio  in  company  with  that  of  Aretino,  amidst  the  sepul- 
oliree  of  Santa  Croce,  merely  to  dismiss  it  with  indignity. 
Ab  ftff  as  respects 

"^  U  flageUo  de  Principi, 
n  divin  Pietro  Aretino,*' 

it  is  of  little  import  what  censure  is  passed  upon  a  coxcomb 
who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  above  burlesque  char- 
acter given  to  him  by  the  poet,  whose  amber  has  preserved 
many  other  grubs  and  worms :  but  to  classify  Boccaccio  with 
such  a  person,  and  to  communicate  his  very  ashes,  must  of 
itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of  the  classical  tour- 
ist for  writing  upon  Italian,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  other  lit- 
erature; for  ignorance  on  one  point  may  incapacitate  an 
author  merely  for  that  particular  topic,  but  subjection  to  a 
professional  prejudice  must  render  him  an  unsafe  director 
on  all  occasions.   Any  perversion  and  injustice  may  be  nuide 
what  is  vulgarly  called  **  a  case  of  conscience,"  and  this 
poor  excuse  Is  all  that  can  be  offered  for  the  priest  of  Cer- 
taldo, or  the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour.   It  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the  censure  to  the  novels  of 
Boccaccio;  and  gratitude  to  that  source  which  supplied  the 
muse  of  Diyden  with  her  last  and  most  harmonious  numbers 
might,  perhaps,  have  restricted  that  censure  to  the  objec- 
tionable qualities  of  the  hundred  tales.    At  any  rate,  the  re- 
pentance of  Boccaccio  might  have  arrested  his  exhumation, 
and  it  should  have  been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old 
age  he  wrote  a  letter  entreating  his  friend  to  discourage  the 
reading  of  the  Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have  an  apologist  al- 
ways at  hand  to  state  in  his  excuse  that  he  wrote  it  when 
yt>uiig,  and  at  the  command  of  his  8uperiors.t   It  is  neither 
the  licentiousness  of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  reader,  which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all 
the  works  of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.   The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  delightful  dialect  conferred  an  im- 
mortality on  the  works  in  which  it  was  first  fixed.   The  son- 
nets of  Petrarch  were,  for  the  same  reasons,  fated  to  survive 
his  self-admired  Africa,  the  ^  favorite  of  kings."  The  invari- 
able traits  of  nature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as 

•  Claadcal  Tour,  chap,  ix.,  toL  IL,  p.  8M,  edit.  8d.  '*  Of  Boccaccio, 
the  modem  PetroniuB,  we  aay  nothing ;  the  abuse  of  genioB  ia  more 
odlooa  and  more  contemptible  than  Its  absence ;  and  it  imports  little 
where  the  impure  remains  of  a  lioentioaB  author  are  consigned  to 
their  kindred  dust.  For  the  same  reason  the  trareller  may  pass 
unnoticed  the  tomb  of  the  malignant  Aretino.**  This  dubious 
pbrtse  is  hardly  enough  to  sare  the  tourist  firom  the  suspicion  of 
another  blander  respecting  the  burial-place  of  Aretino,  whose  tomb 
WS8  In  the  church  of  Saint  Luke  at  Yenice,  and  gare  rise  to  the 
fkmons  controrersy  of  which  some  notice  is  taken  in  Bayle.  Now 
the  words  of  Mr.  Eustace  would  lead  us  to  think  the  tomb  was  at 
Florence,  or  at  least  was  to  be  somewhere  recognised.    Whether 


well  as  the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors ;  but  Boccac- 
cio, as  a  man,  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than 
Petrarch  is  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  lover 
of  Laura.  Bven,  however,  had  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose 
been  known  only  as  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  a  consider- 
ate writer  would  have  been  cautious  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
irreconcilable  with  the  unerring  voice  of  many  ages  and  na- 
tions. An  irrevocable  value  has  never  been  stamped  upon 
any  work  solely  recommended  by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio,  which  be- 
gan at  a  very  early  period,  was  the  choice  of  his  scandalous 
personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well  as  the  courts;  but  the 
princes  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so  unjustly 
charged  upon  Queen  Theolinda,  whilst  the  priesthood  cried 
shame  upon  the  debauches  drawn  from  the  convent  and  the 
hermitage;  and  most  probably  for  the  opposite  reason* 
namely,  that  the  picture  was  faithful  to  the  life.  Two  of  the 
novels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  usefully  turned  into  tales  to 
deride  the  canonization  of  rogues  and  laymen.  Ser  Ciap- 
pelletto  and  Marcellinus  are  cited  with  applause  even  by  the 
decent  Muratori.t  The  great  Amaud,  as  he  is  quoted  in 
Bayle,  states,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  novels  was  proposed, 
of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  Uie  words 
**  monk  "  and  **nun,"  and  tacking  the  immoralities  to  other 
names.  The  literary  history  of  Italy  particularizes  no  such 
edition ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  Burope  had 
but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron ;  and  the  absolution  of 
the  author  seems  to  have  been  a  point  settled  at  least  a  hun- 
dred years  ago:  ^On  se  feroit  sUfler  si  Ton  pr6tendoit  con- 
vaincre  Boocace  de  n'avoir  pas  kik  honn6te  homme,  pills 
qu'il  a  fait  le  Decameron."  So  said  one  of  the  best  men,  and 
perhaps  the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived— the  very  martyr  to 
impartiality.  9  But  as  this  information,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  one  would  have  been  hooted  at  for 
pretending  that  Boccaodo  was  not  a  good  man,  may  seem  to 
come  from  one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  be  suspected, 
even  when  they  make  us  a  present  of  truth,  a  more  accept^ 
able  contrast  with  the  proscription  of  the  body,  soul,  and 
muse  of  Boccaccio  may  be  found  in  a  few  words  from  the 
virtuous,  the  patriotic  contemporary,  who  thought  one  of 
the  tales  of  this  impure  writer  worthy  a  Latin  version  from 
his  own  pen.  "  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,"  says  Petrarch, 
writing  to  Boccaccio,  ^*  that  the  book  itself  has  been  worried 
by  certain  dogs,  but  stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  ai^  voice. 
Nor  was  I  astonished,  for  I  have  had  proof  of  the  vigor  of 
your  mind,  and  I  know  you  have  ftdlen  on  that  unaccommo- 
dating incapable  race  of  mortals,  who,  whatever  they  either 
like  not,  or  know  not,  or  cannot  do,  are  sure  to  reprehend  in 
others ;  and  on  those  occasions  only  put  on  a  show  of  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb."  I 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do  not  re<- 
semble  tliose  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  who  did  not 
possess  the  bones  of  Boccaccio  would  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory.  Bevius,  canon 
of  Padua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected 
at  ArquA,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  laureate,  a  tablet,  in 
which  he  associated  Boccaccio  to  the  equal  honors  of  Dante 
and  of  Petrarch. 


NOTE  30. 
The  Mbdigl 


What  U  heir  pyramid  of  precUntB  stofiesf 


ti 


Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo  and  ex- 
pires with  his  grandson ;  that  stream  is  pure  only  at  the 
source ;  and  it  is  in  search  of  some  memoriid  of  the  virtuous 
republicans  of  the  family  that  we  visit  the  church  of  Saint 

the  inscription  so  much  disputed  was  CTer  written  on  the  tomb  can- 
not now  be  decided,  fnr  all  memorial  of  this  author  has  disappeared 
fh>m  the  church  of  Saint  Luke. 

t  **Non  enim  ubique  est,  qui  in  excusaUonem  meam  consurgens 
dicat,  JuTenis  scripsit,  et  mi^oris  coactus  imperio."  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  Maghinard  of  CaTalcanti,  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily.    See  Tlraboschi,  Storia.  etc.,  tom.  t.,  par.  ii.,  lib.  iii. 

{  Dissertasioni  sopra  le  AntichiU  Italiane,  Diss.  WUi. 

{  BcMreitaemeni,  etc,  etc.,  p.  688,  edit  Basle,  1741,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Bayle*s  Dictionary. 

I  0pp.  torn,  i.,  p.  540,  edit  BasO. 
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Lorenzo  at  Florence.  The  tawdry,  ff  laring,  unfinished  ohapel 
in  that  church,  desiflrned  for  the  mausoleum  of  the  dukes  of 
Tuscany,  set  round  with  crowns  and  coffins,  gives  birth  to 
no  emotions  but  those  of  contempt  for  the  lavish  vanity  of 
a  race  of  despots,  whilst  the  pavement  slab,  simply  inscribed 
to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  reconciles  us  to  the  name  of 
Medid.*  It  was  very  natural  for  Gorinnat  to  suppose  that 
the  statue  raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  eapdla  de* 
depotUi  was  intended  for  his  great  namesake ;  but  the  mag- 
nificent Lorenao  is  only  the  sharer  of  a  coffin  half  hidden  in 
a  niche  of  the  sacristy.  The  decay  of  Tuscany  dates  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Medid.  Of  the  sepulchral  peace 
which  succeeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  reigning  fami- 
nes in  Italy,  our  own  Sidney  has  given  us  a  glowing  but  a 
faithful  picture  —"*  Notwithstanding  all  the  seditions  of  Florw 
enoe,  and  other  dties  of  Tuscany,  the  horrid  factions  of 
Guelphs  and  Ohibeilns,  Nerl  and  Blanohi,  nobles  and  com- 
mons, they  continued  populous,  strong,  and  exceeding  rich ; 
but,  in  the  space  of  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean,  the 
peaceable  rdgn  of  the  Medioes  is  thought  to  have  destroyed 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people  of  that  province.  Amoogat 
other  things,  it  Is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  n.  of  Spain 
gave  Sieona  to  the  Duke  of  florenoe,  his  ambassador  then  at 
Bome  sent  him  word  that  be  had  given  away  more  than  660*- 
WO  subjects;  and  it  Is  not  believed  there  are  now  10,000  souls 
inhabiting  that  city  and  territory.  Pisa,  Pistola,  Areno,  Cor- 
tona,  and  other  towns,  that  were  then  good  and  populous, 
are  in  the  like  proportion  diminished,  and  Florence  more 
than  any.  When  that  city  had  been  long  troubled  with  sedi- 
tions, tumults,  and  wars,  fbr  the  most  part  unproaperous, 
they  still  retained  such  strength,  that  when  Charles  Vm.  of 
France,  being  admitted  as  a  friend  with  his  whole  army, 
which  soon  after  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  thought 
to  master  them,  the  people,  taking  arms,  struck  such  a  terror 
into  him,  that  he  was  glad  to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as 
they  thought  fit  to  Impose.  Maohiaval  reports,  that  in  that 
time  Florence  alone,  with  the  Val  d*Amo,  a  small  territory 
belonging  to  that  dty,  could,  in  a  tew  boun,  by  the  sound  of 
a  bell,  bring  together  186i,000  well-armed  men ;  whereas  now 
that  dty,  with  all  the  others  in  that  province,  are  brought  to 
such  despicable  weakness,  emptiness,  poverty,  and  baaenes*, 
that  they  can  ndther  resist  the  oppressions  of  their  own 
prince,  nor  defend  him  or  themsdves  If  they  were  assaulted 
by  a  foreign  enemy.  The  people  are  dispersed  or  destroyed, 
and  the  best  families  sent  to  seek  habitations  In  Venice. 
Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Lucca.  This  Is  not  the  effect  of 
war  or  pestilence :  they  enjoy  a  perfect  peace,  and  sulf er  no 
other  plague  than  the  government  they  are  Ymder.**t  From 
the  usurper  Cosmo  down  to  the  imbecile  Gaston,  we  look  In 
vain  fbr  any  of  those  unmixed  qualities  which  should  raise 
a  patriot  to  the  command  of  his  fellow-dtiaeDS.  The  grand 
dukes,  and  particularly  the  third  Cosmo,  had  operated  so 
entire  a  change  In  the  Tuscan  character,  that  the  candid 
Florentines,  in  excuse  for  some  imperfections  in  the  philan- 
thropic system  of  Leopold,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
sovereign  was  the  only  liberal  man  In  his  dominions.  Yet 
that  excellent  prince  himself  had  no  other  notion  of  a  na- 
tional assembly,  than  of  a  body  to  represent  the  wants  and 
wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 


NOTB  81. 

See  page  89.   Stanza  toML 

Battlb  ov  Thrasdoms. 

**An  earthquake  rteFd  unheededty  cnoay.** 

^And  such  was  thdr  mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were 
they  upon  the  battle,  that  the  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
in  great  part  many  of  the  dties  of  Italy,  which  turned  the 
course  of  rapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  the  rivers, 
and  tore  down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  felt  by  one  of 
the  combatants."  •  Such  is  the  description  of  Uvy.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  modem  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an 
abstraction. 

*  Cosmns  Medicet,  Decreto  Publico,  Pater  Pat  rise. 

t  Corixme,  Ut.  xviii..  chap.  ilL.  toI.  ill.,  page  248. 

i  On  GoTemment,  chap,  ii.,  sect.  xxtI,  pag.  208,  edit.  1751.  Sidney 
Ib,  together  with  Locke  and  Hoadley,  one  of  Mr.  Home't  **deQil&- 
able**  writers. 

2  Tit.  LiT.,  Ub.  xxii.,  cap.  xii. 
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The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasimene  is  not  to  be 
The  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cortona  to  Oasa  di 
Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  Borne,  has  for  the  first 
two  or  three  miles,  around  him,  but  more  partioulariy  to 
the  right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in  oftler 
to  induce  the  consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezao.  Ob 
his  left,  and  in  front  of  him.  Is  a  ridge  of  bills  bending'  down 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy  ^'mootea 
Cortonenses,**  and  now  named  the  Gualandra.  nieeehfllsha 
approaches  at  Osnajs.  a  village  which  the  itinerariea  pretend 
to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the  bones  found  tbeiv; 
but  there  have  been  no  bones  found  there,  and  the  battle 
was  fou«^t  on  the  other  side  of  the  hilL  From  Ossajs  the 
road  begins  to  rise  a  little,  but  does  not  pass  into  the  rooia  ci 
the  mountains  until  the  sixty-seventh  milestone  ttook  Flor- 
ence. The  ascent  there  Is  not  steep  but  perpetual,  and  con- 
tinues for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  Is  soon  seen  below  on 
the  right,  with  Borghetto,  a  round  tower,  cloee  upon  the 
water;  and  the  undulating  hills  partially  covered  with  wood, 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sinks  by  degrees  into  the 
marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  down  to 
the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks,  Hannibal  placed  Ida 
horse,!  in  the  Jaws  o^  or  rather  above,  the  pass,  which  waa 
between  the  lake  and  the  present  road,  and  moat  probably 
doae  to  Borghetto,  Just  under  the  lowest  of  the  ^tamnlL'*^ 
On  a  summit  to  the  left,  above  the  road,  is  an  old  dronlar 
ruin,  which  the  peasants  call  ^the  tower  of  Hannibal  the 
Oarthi^riiiian.*'  Arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road«  the 
travdler  baa  a  partial  view  of  the  f&tal  plain,  which  opens 
fully  upon  him  as  be  descends  the  Gualandra.  He  soon  finds 
himsdf  In  a  vale  endosed  to  the  left,  and  in  front,  and  be- 
hind him  by  the  Gualandra  hills,  bending  round  In  aaegment 
larger  than  a  semidrde,  and  running  down  at  eadi  end  to 
the  lake,  which  ot>llques  to  the  right  and  forms  the  ^lord  of 
this  mountain  arc  The  position  cannot  be  gueased  at  from 
the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  oompiecely  eo- 
dosed  unless  to  one  who  Is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  '^a  place  made  as  it  were  on  puipoae  for  a 
snare,**  ioeia  inttOUe  noltis.  **  Borghetto  is  then  found  to 
stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  pass  doae  to  the  hill  and  to  the 
lake,  whilst  there  Is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of 
the  mountains  than  through  the  little  town  of  PaaalgnanQ, 
which  is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high  roefcy 
aocUvity.*'  There  Is  a  woody  eminence  branching  down  from 
the  mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the 
side  of  Passlgnano,  and  on  this  stands  a  white  village  called 
Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one 
on  which  Hannibal  encamped,  and  drew  out  hto  heavy-armed 
Africans  and  Spaniards  in  a  conspicuous  position.**  Fnaa 
this  spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and  light-armed  troops 
round  through  the  Gualandra  heights  to  the  right,  so  as  to 
arrive  unseen  and  fbrm  an  ambush  amongst  the  broken  ao- 
divities  which  the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act 
upon  the  left  flank  and  above  the  enemy,  whilst  the  horse 
shut  up  the  pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the  lake  near 
Borghetto  at  sunset;  and,  without  sending  any  spies  heton 
him,  marched  through  the  pan  the  next  morning  before  tiie 
day  had  quite  broken,  so  that  he  perodved  nothing  of  the 
horse  and  light  troops  above  and  about  him,  and  saw  only 
the  heavy-armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  the  hill  of  Torre. 
The  consul  began  to  draw  out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush  occupied  the  pan  behind  him, 
at  Borghetto.  Thus  the  Bomans  were  completely  enclosed, 
having  the  lake  on  the  right,  the  main  army  on  the  Idll  of 
Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandra  hills  filled  with  the  light-armed 
on  the  left  flank,  and  bdng  prevented  from  receding  by  thdr 
cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  advanced,  stopped  up  all  the 
outlets  in  the  rear.  A  fog  ridng  from  the  lake  now  spread 
itself  over  the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the  high  hukto  were 
in  the  sunshine,  and  idl  the  differant  corps  in  ambush  looked 
toward  the  hill  of  Torro  for  the  order  of  attack.  Hannibal 
gave  the  signal,  and  moved  down  from  his  post  on  the  height. 
At  the  same  moment  all  his  troops  on  the  eminences  behind 
and  In  the  flank  of  Flaminius  rushed  forwards  as  it  were  with 
one  accord  into  the  plain.  The  Romans,  who  were  f  orminir 
their  array  in  the  midst,  suddenly  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
enemy  amongst  them,  on  every  side,  and  beforo  they  oouM 
fall  into  their  ranks,  or  draw  thdr  swords,  or  see  by  whom 

I  T.  Liv.,  lib.  xxii.,  cap.  It. 

TIbid. 

**  Hist.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  88.  The  account  in  Pdybins  is  not  to  easily 
reconcilable  with  present  appearances  as  that  In  Uvy.  He  talks  <k 
hills  to  the  right  ai^  left  of  the  pass  and  ralley ;  but  when  FIsbiIb- 
ios  entered,  he  had  the  lake  at  the  right  of  both. 
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hey  were  attacked,  felt  at  once  that  they  were  surroimded 
nd  lost. 

There  are  two  Uttle  rivulets  which  run  from  the  Gualandra 
Qto  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these  at 
ibout  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the  plain,  and  this  divides 
he  Tuscan  from  the  Papal  territories.  The  second,  about  a 
luarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  is  called  **the  bloody  rivulet;" 
ind  the  peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left  between 
:he  '^Sangninetto**  and  the  hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the 
n-indpal  scene  of  slaughter.  The  other  part  of  the  plain  is 
xnrered  with  thick-set  olive-trees  in  com  grounds,  and  is 
lowhere  quite  level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is, 
ndeed,  most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  near  this 
md  of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Romans,  who,  at  the 
^efrinning-  of  the  action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  escaped 
/o  the  summit  of  an  eminence  which  must  have  been  in  this 
luarter,  otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  traverse  the  whole 
>lalii,  and  to  pierce  through  the  main  army  of  HannibaL 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours ;  but  the 
leath  of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion. 
The  Garthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
Jie  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto,  but  chiefly  the  plain  of 
he  Sanguinetto  and  the  passes  of  the  Qualandra,  were 
itrewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to 
iie  left  above  the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have  been  re- 
leatedly  found,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  pretensions  and 
Jie  name  of  the  **  stream  of  blood." 

Svery  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north  some 
Miinter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign  Julio 
^mano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  native  Virgil.* 
ro  the  south  we  hear  of  Roman  names.  Near  Thrasimene 
Tadltion  is  still  faithful  to  the  fame  of  an  enemy,  and  Hanni- 
3al  the  CarthBginian  is  the  only  ancient  name  remembered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Perugian  lake.  Flaminius  is  unknown ;  but 
iie  postilions  on  that  road  have  been  taught  to  show  the 
rery  spot  where  U  OonwiU  Romano  was  slain.  Of  all  who 
fought  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  the  historian 
tilmself  has,  besides  the  generals  and  Blaharbal,  prescnred 
Indeed  only  a  single  name.  You  overtake  the  Garthaginian 
igain  on  the  same  road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  the 
tiostler  of  the  posthouse  at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town 
repulsed  the  victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  stQl 
sailed  Porta  dt  AnnOxOe.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  re- 
mark that  a  French  travel  writer,  well  known  by  the  name 
3f  the  President  Dupaty,  saw  Thrasimene  in  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,  which  lay  conveniently  on  his  way  from  Sienna  to 
Rome. 


NOTE  82. 

See  page  41,   Stanza  iwoBoo^ii. 

Status  ov  Pompbt. 

^  And  ttum^  dread  statue!  yetextatent  In 
The  atuUrestform  of  naihed  majesty.** 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Pompey  has  already 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Ronum  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the  memorials  of 
Flaminius  Vacca ;  and  it  may  be  added  to  his  mention  of  it, 
that  Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending  owners  five  hun- 
dred crowns  for  the  statue,  and  presented  it  to  Gardinal 
Gapo  diFerro,who  had  prevented  the  Judgment  of  Solomon 
from  being  executed  upon  the  image.  In  a  more  dvlliaed 
age  this  statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation ;  for  the 
French  who  acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Goliseum  re- 
solved that  their  Geesar  should  fall  at  the  base  of  that  Pompey 

*  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  coins  of  Mantua 
bore  on  one  side  the  image  and  figure  of  Virgil.  Zecca  d'ltalta.  pL 
2Tii^  i.  6.  Voyage  dans  le  Milanais,  etc.,  par  A.  Z.  Millin,  tom.  IL, 
peg.  294.    Paris,  1817. 

t  Storia  delle  Arti,  etc.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  1,  pag.  821,  822,  tom.  U. 

t  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Atticum,  xL  6. 

i  Published  by  Causeus,  in  his  Museum  Romanum. 

I  Storia  delle  Arti,  etc.,  1.  ix.,  c.  i. 

t  Sueton.  in  Vit.  August,  cap.  81,  and  in  Vit.  C.  J.  Cesar,  cap.  88. 
Appian  says  it  was  burnt  down. 

**  Antiq.  Rom.,  lib.  L 

ft  LiT.  Hist.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  Ixix. 

tt  '^Tum  statua  Natts,  turn  simulacra  Deorum,  Romulusque  et 
Remus  cum  altrice  bellua  Ti  fulminls  ictis  condderunt.**  D.  DItI- 
nat,  iL  20.    "  Tactus  est  Ule  etiam  qui  hanc  urbem  condidit  Romu- 


which  was  supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  original  dictator.  The  nine-foot  hero  was  therefore 
removed  to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to  facilitate 
its  transport,  suiTered  the  temporary  amputation  of  its  right 
arm.  The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead  that  the  arm 
was  a  restoration ;  but  their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
int^rity  of  the  statue  would  have  protected  it.  The  love  of 
finding  every  coincidence  has  discovered  the  true  Csesarian 
ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  right  knee ;  but  colder  criticism  has 
rejected  not  only  the  blood,  but  the  portrait,  and  assigned 
the  globe  of  power  rather  to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to 
the  last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome.  Winkelmann  t  is 
loth  to  allow  an  heroic  statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
Qrimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  almost,  is  heroic;  and 
naked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  absolutely 
forbidden.  The  taoe  accords  much  better  with  the  **homi- 
nem  integrum  et  castum  et  gravem,*'  t  than  with  any  of  the 
busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too  stem  for  him  who  was  beauti- 
ful, says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended 
likeness  to  Alexander  the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey.  •  The  objectionable 
globe  may  not  have  been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and  left  it  the  centre,  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  seems  that  Winkelmann  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  thinking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue 
with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  be  derived 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.  I  Flaminius  Vacca 
says  soCto  una  oant<na,  and  thiscantina  is  known  to  have  been 
in  the  Vicolo  de'  Leutari,  near  the  Gancellaria;  a  position 
corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the 
basilica  of  Pompey's  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred 
the  statue  after  the  curia  was  either  burnt  or  taken  down.5 
Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  existed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  atrium  was  stQl 
called  Satrum,  So  sasrs  Rlondus.  At  all  events,  so  imposing 
is  the  stem  majesty  of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
story,  that  the  play^of  the  imagination  leaves  no  room  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it 
is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  effect  not  less  powerful 
than  truth. 


NOTE  83. 

See  page  41,   Stanza  teaBOMrMi. 

Thb  Bronzi  Wolf. 

**And  thou,  the  ihunder'Strieken  nurse  of  Romet*' 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modem  Sienna,  abounded  most  prob- 
ably with  images  of  the  foster-mother  of  her  founder;  but 
there  were  two  she-wolves  of  whom  history  makes  particular 
mention.  Gne  of  these,  of  brass  in  ancient  worh,  was  seen  by 
Dionysius**  at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  \mder  the  Palatine, 
and  is  universally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the  money  collected  by 
a  fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing  under  the  Ruminal  fig- 
tree.tt  The  other  was  that  which  Glcero^  has  celebrated 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which  the  historian  Dion  also 
records  as  having  suffered  the  same  accident  as  is  alluded  to 
by  the  orator.ll  The  question  agitated  by  the  antiquaries  is, 
whether  the  wolf  now  in  the  Gonservator's  Palace  is  that  of 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  or  that  of  Gicero,  or  whether  it  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  The  earlier  writers  differ  as  much  as  the 
modems:  Lucius  Faunusll  says  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to 
by  both,  which  is  impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may 
be.  Fuivius  UrsinusYt  calls  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius,  and 
Marlianus  ***  talks  of  it  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Gicero.   To 


lus,  quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio  parrum  atque  lactantem,  uberibos 
lupinis  inhiantem  fuisae  memlnfstia."    In  Catilin.,  lit  8. 
**  Hie  silrestris  erat  Roman!  nominis  altrlx 
Martia,  qu»  parros  MaTortis  semine  natos 
Uberibus  grayidii  vitali  rore  rigebat 
Que  tum  cum  pueris  flammato  ftdmlnls  ictu 
Conddi),  atque  avulsa  pedum  TesUgia  liquat" 

De  Consulatu,  lib.  11.  (lib.  L,  de  DiTiuat,  cap.  it) 
{{  Dion.  Hist.,  lib.  xxxtU.,  p.  87,  edit.  Rob.  Stepb.,  1548. 
II  Luc.  Fauni  de  Antiq.  Urb.  Rom.,  lib.  IL,  cap.  vil.,  ap.  Sallengre, 
torn,  i.,  p.  217.    In  his  seTenteenth  chapter  he  repeats  that  the  statues 
were  there,  but  not  that  they  werefouad  there. 
f  f  Ap.  Nardini,  Roma  Vetus,  1.  t.,  c  It. 

***  Marliani  Urb.  Rom.  Topograph.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  ix.    He  mentions 
another  wolf  and  twins  in  the  Vatican,  lib.  v.,  cap.  xxL 
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faun  Rjoqnlus  fremMifi0ly  aasenti.*  Nardlnl  Is  Inolined  to 
■appose  it  may  be  one  of  the  mmny  wolves  proscrved  in 
anclentBonie;  but  of  the  two  rather  beods  to  the  Ciceronian 
8tatQe.t  Montfaaoon  t  mentions  It  as  a  point  without  doubt. 
Of  the  latter  writers  the  decisive  WinkelmannI  proclaims 
it  as  having  been  found  at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore, 
where,  or  near  where,  was  the  temi^e  of  Romulus,  and  con- 
sequently makes  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  His  authority  is 
Ludus  Fuwus,  who,  however,  only  says  that  it  waa  jplaeetU 
not/oMfid,  at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis,  by  the  Oomitium,  by  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore. 
Rycquius  was  the  first  to  make  the  mistake,  and  Winkrtmann 
followed  Rycquius. 

Flaminius  Vacca  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and  says  he 
had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  foundl  near  the  arch 
of  Septimus  Severus.  The  commentator  on  Winkelmann  Is 
of  the  same  opinion  with  that  learned  person,  and  is  Incensed 
at  Nardini  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero,  in  speaking 
of  the  wolf  struck  with  liffhtning  in  the  Capitol,  makes  use 
of  the  past  tense.  But,  with  the  Abate*s  leave,  Nardini  does 
not  positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that  mentioned  by 
Ocero,  and,  if  he  had,  the  assumption  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The  Abate  himself  is 
obliged  to  own  that  there  are  marks  very  like  the  scathing 
of  lightning  in  the  hinder  legs  of  the  present  wolf;  and  to 
get  rid  of  this  adds,  that  the  wolf  seen  by  Dionysius  might 
have  been  also  struck  by  lightning  or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  words  of 
Cicero.  'Hue  orator  in  two  places  seems  to  particularise  the 
Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially  the  first,  which  his  au- 
dience remembered  to  have  been  in  the  Capitol,  as  being 
struck  with  lightning.  In  his  verses  he  records  that  the 
twins  and  wiM  both  fell,  and  that  the  lattmr  left  behind  the 
marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero  does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was 
consumed;  and  Dion  only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  with- 
out allndtng,  as  the  Abate  has  made  him,  to  the  force  of  the 
blow,  or  the  firmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed.  The 
whole  strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abate*s  argument  hangs 
upon  the  past  tense;  which,  however,  may  be  somewhat 
diminished  by  remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shows  that 
the  statue  was  not  then  standing  in  its  former  position.  Wink- 
elmann has  observed  that  the  present  twins  are  modem ;  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the 
wolf,  which  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  make  a  part  of 
the  ancient  group.  It  is  known  that  the  sacred  images  of 
the  Capitol  were  not  destroyed  when  injured  by  time  or  acci- 
dent, but  were  put  into  certain  underground  depositories, 
called  favimoB,^  It  may  be  thought  possible  that  the  wolf  had 
been  so  deposited,  and  had  been  replaced  in  some  conspicuous 
situation  when  the  Capitol  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  Ryp- 
quius,  without  mentioning  his  authority,  tells  that  it  was 
transferred  from  the  Comltium  to  the  Lateran,  and  thence 
brought  to  the  CapitoL  If  it  was  found  near  the  arch  of 
Severus,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  inuiges  which  Orosius** 
says  was  thrown  down  in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when 
Alaric  took  the  dty.  That  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity  the 
workmanship  is  a  decisive  proof ;  and  that  circumstance  in- 
duced Winkelmann  to  believe  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  The 
Capitoline  wolf,  however,  may  have  been  of  the  same  early 
date  as  that  at  the  temple  of  Romulus.  Lactantlusft  asserts 
that  in  his  time  the  Romans  worshipped  a  wolf;  and  it  is 
known  that  the  Lupercalia  held  out  to  a  very  late  period^ 
after  every  other  observance  of  the  ancient  superstition  had 
totally  expired.   Thi^  nuiy  account  for  the  preservation  of 

*  Just  BjeqoiL  de  Csplt  Bomsn.  Conun.,  cap.  xxiv.,  psg.  2S0,  edit 
Lugd.  Bat  1696. 

t  Naidini,  Boms  Vetua,  lib.  t^  cap.  ir. 

X  **  Lupa  hodieque  in  capitolliils  prostat  cdibos,  cwn  vetUgio  ftil- 
minis  qoo  Ictam  narrat  Cicero."    Dlarium  Italic,  torn.  L,  p.  174. 

i  Storia  deUe  Arti,  etc,  lib.  Ui.,  cap.  ill.,  a.  IL,  note  10.  Winkd- 
mann  hat  made  a  ttrange  blunder  in  the  note,  by  Mylng  the  Cicero- 
nian wolf  was  not  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  Dion  was  wrong  in  aaying 
ao. 

I  Flam.  Yaoca,  Memorie,  num.  ill.,  pag.  L,  ap.  Montlkucon,  Diar. 
Ital.,  torn.  L 

\  Luc  Faun.  Memorie,  num.  lit,  pag.  1.,  ap.  Montlkuoon,  Diar.  Ital., 
torn.  L 

^  See  note  to  atansa  Ixxz.  in  **  Historical  Illustrationa.'' 

ft  **  Bomull  nutrix  Lupa  honoribua  est  alTecta  dirinia,  et  ferrem, 
■i  animal  ipsum  ftdaaei,  cujua  flguram  gerit"  Lactant.  de  Falaa  Be- 
liglone,  lib.  L,  cap.  xx.,  pag.  101,  edit  rarior.  1660;  that  la  to  say,  he 
would  rather  adore  a  wolf  than  a  prostitute.  His  commentator  has 
ooaerred  that  the  opinion  of  Llry  concerning  Lajurentia  being  fig- 
ured in  thia  wolf  waa  not  oniveraal.   Strabo  thought  ao.    Rycquius 
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the  ancient  image  longer  than  the  other  early  ^FBholi  ri 
Paganism. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remarks  that  the  «tf 
was  a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of  that  syBbolb 
an  inference  drawn  by  the  seal  of  Laotantiiis.    llie  estj 
Christian  writecs  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  diancei  whtt 
they  nmke  against  the  Pagans.   RuseMus  auscuaed  the  Bs* 
nmns  to  their  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Maffoa.  and  raliliff 
a  statue  to  him  in  the  island  of  the  ^rber.    The  Romans  hai 
probably  never  heard  of  sudi  a  person  before,  who  cbbs. 
however,  to  play  a  considerable,  though  aoaodaloaa.  part  ^ 
the  church  history,  and  has  left  several  toBcena  of  his  ririsl 
combat  with  Saint  Peter  at  Rome ;  notwithatanding  that  ■ 
inscription  found  in  this  very  island  of  tlie  Tyt>er  showed  tke 
Simon  Magus  of  Euseblus  to  be  acertain  tndi^eoalgodeaJM 
Semo  Sangus  or  Fidius.  H 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of  Borne  had  been 
abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  honftor  the  habiti  of 
the  good  matrons  of  the  city,  by  sending  them  with  dietr 
sick  intsnts  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore*  aa  they  hal 
before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Romulna.  H  The  pn&> 
tice  is  continued  to  this  day,  and  thesiteof  the  aiboveokmtk 
seems  to  be  thereby  identified  with  that  of  tlie  teoaple:  so 
that  if  the  wolf  had  been  really  found  there,  aa  WlnkelmaaB 
says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  present  atatue  betag 
that  seen  by  Dionysius.  But  Faunus,  in  saying  that  it  wasac 
the  Flcus  Ruminalis  by  the  Comltium,  is  onljr  ♦■ifc^wg  of  ia 
ancient  position  as  recorded  by  Pliny ;  and,  eren  If  he  had 
been  remarking  where  it  was  found,  would  not  have  alhukd 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  but  to  a  very  cUffereot 
place,  near  whi<^  it  was  then  thought  the  Flcua  P^f— «^«*'* 
had  been,  and  also  the  Comltium ;  that  is,  the  tliree  ooluin* 
by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrioe,  at  the  oonierof 
the  Palatine  looking  on  the  Forum. 

It  Is,  in  ftot,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  tmase  was  ac- 
tually dug  up;  and,  perhapa,  on  the  whole,  the  marka  of  tm 
gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a  better  argument  In  fvror 
of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  oan  be  addnoed 
for  the  oontraiy  opinion.  At  any  rate.  It  ia  reaaonably  8e> 
lected  in  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  moet  intoiesting 
relics  of  the  ancient  city,i5  and  is  certslnly  the  figure,  if  doc 
the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  his  beantiftil 
verses:— 

**■  Qeminos  huio  ubera  droum 
Lodere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matiem 
Impavidos:  illam  tereti  oervioe  reflexam 
Muloere  altemos,  et  corpora  fingere  lln^uA.**  *** 


NOTB  84. 


See  poffs  41.  SConsa  omu 
Julius  C  jbar. 


M 


fw  tht  Roman* $  mind 


Waa  moddPd  In  a  leas  UrreBUrial  mould.** 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man  and  to  be  still  very  iih 
f  erlor  to  Julius  Caesar,  the  most  complete  character,  so  Lord 
Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Nature  seems  incapable  of 
such  extraordinary  combinations  as  composed  hia  versstih 
capacity,  which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  BLomana  tfaem- 
selves.   The  first  general— the  only  triumphant  poUtidan— 


is  wrong  in  saying  that  Lsetantius  mentions  the  wolf  was  la  tht 
CapitoL 

it  To  A.D.  496.  **  Quis  credere  posstt,"  says  Baronios  [Ann.  Rodei^ 
torn.  Till.,  p.  602,  in  an.  406],  **  riguisse  adhuc  Roma  ad  OelaaU  tesi- 
pora,  qua  ftiere  ante  exordia  urUs  allata  in  Itallam  LapttreaUs?" 
Qelsslus  wrote  a  letter,  which  ooeupies  four  folio  pages,  to  Androa> 
tchus  the  senator,'  and  others,  to  show  that  the  rites  should  bs 
glTen  up. 

iiEccles.Hlst.,lib.iL,cap.xiii.,p.40.  Justin  Martyr  had  toU  tht 
story  before;  but  Baronius  himself  was  obliged  to  detect  thh  ftbk. 
See  Nardini,  Boma  Yet,  lib.  viL,  cap.  xiL 

II  Bione  xiL  Bips,  accurata  e  suodncta  Deserislone,  etc,  dl  Bsas 
Modems,  deir  Ab.  Bidolf.  Yenuti,  1766. 

f  f  Donatus,  lib.  xi.,  cap.  18,  gives  a  modtf  representing  on  oai 
side  the  wolf  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  the  Capitol ;  aad  la  tki 
reverse  the  wolf  with  the  head  not  reverted.  It  is  of  the  timssf 
Antoninus  Piua 

•^  JEn^  viiL  6n.    See  Dr.  MIddleton,  in  his  Letter  frtn  Boa% 

whft  tfM*HiMM  ill  tliA  riftimniMi  wnlf,  bat  wtthaot  #rKMilwt^«l|i  mA 

Jeet 
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inferior  to  none  in  eloquenoe— comparable  to  any  in  the  at^ 
tainmentB  of  wladom,  in  an  a^pe  made  up  of  the  greatest  com- 
manders, statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world— an  author  who  composed  a  perfect 
specimen  of  military  annals  in  his  travelling  carriage— at 
one  time  in  a  controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing  a 
treatise  on  punning,  and  collecting  a  set  of  good  sayings— 
ilghtiDg  and  making  love  at  the  same  moment,  and  willing 
to  abandon  both  his  empire  and  his  mistress  for  a  sight  of 
the  Fountains  of  the  Nile.  Buch  did  Julius  OsBsar  appear  to 
his  contemporaries  and  to  those  of  the  subsequent  ages  who 
were  the  most  inclined  to  deplore  and  execrate  his  f&tal 
genius. 

But  we  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  his  surpassing 
glory,  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his  amiable  qualities,  as  to 
forget  the  decision  of  his  Impartial  countrymea  :— 

HB  WAB  JUSTLY  BLuilH.* 


NOTB  85. 
8upaiot4A,   Stanza  €at9. 

EOBBIA. 

**Eoeria!  aweet  creation  of  aome  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  retMnihplau  so  /air 
AetMne  ideal  In-eatt,** 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flaminius  Yaoca  would  in- 
cline us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Bgerian  grotto.t  He 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pavement,  stat- 
insr  that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Bgeria,  dedicated  to  the 
nymphs.  The  inscription  is  not  there  at  this  day ;  but  Mont^ 
faucon  quotes  two  lines  of  Ovidt  from  a  stone  in  the  Villa 
Oiustiniani,  which  he  seems  to  think  had  been  brought  from 
the  same  grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerly  frequented  in  sum- 
mer, and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  by  the  modem 
Romans,  who  attached  a  salubrious  quality  to  the  fountain, 
which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  vault, 
and,  overflowing  the  little  pools,  creeps  down  the  matted 
grass  into  the  brook  below.  The  brook  is  the  Ovidian  Almo, 
whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  in  the  modem  Aquatacoio. 
The  valley  itself  is  called  Valle  di  Gaffarelli,  from  the  dukes 
of  that  name  who  nuide  over  their  fountain  to  the  Pallavlcini, 
with  sixty  ruibbia  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  long  dell  is  the  Bgerian 
valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  Umbritius,  not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  his  commentators  have  sup- 
posed the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  friend  to  have  been 
into  the  Arician  grove,  where  the  nymph  met  Hippolitus, 
and  where  she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Alban  hiU,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable,  unless  we  were  to 
l>elieve  in  the  wild  conjecture  of  Vossius,  who  makes  that 
flrate  travel  from  its  present  station,  where  he  pretends  it  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  kings,  as  ftur  as  the  Arician  grove, 
and  then  makes  it  recede  to  its  old  site  with  the  shrinking 
oity.l  The  tuf o,  or  pumice,  which  the  poet  prefers  to  mar- 
lile,  is  the  substance  composing  the  bank  in  which  the  grotto 
is  sunk. 

The  modem  topographers  I  find  in  the  grotto  the  statue  of 
the  nymph,  and  nine  niches  for  the  Muses ;  and  a  late  trav- 
eller Y  has  discovered  that  the  cave  is  restored  to  that  sim- 
plicity which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  exchanged  for 
injudicious  ornament.  But  the  headless  statue  is  palpably 
rather  a  male  than  a  nymph,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes 
aacrit>ed  to  it  at  present  visible.    The  nine  Muses  could 

•  "  Jure  ctemu  existimetor,"  sayt  Saetonios,  after  t  flUr  estimate 
of  his  character,  and  making  use  of  a  phrase  which  was  a  formula 
in  Idvy's  time.  **  Meliam  Jure  ccsnm  pronnntiaTit,  etiam  si  regni 
crimine  insons  ftierit  **  {Uh,  It.,  cap.  48],  and  which  was  contlnaed 
in  the  legal  Judgments  pronoauced  in  Justiflable  homicMes,  rach  as 
killing  housebreakers.  See  Saeton.  in  Vit.  C.  J.  Gaear,  with  the 
commentary  of  Pitisens,  p.  184. 

t  Memorie,  etc,  ap.  Nardini,  pag.  18.  He  does  not  give  the  In- 
scription. 

X  **  In  TUla  Jnatiniana  exist  ingens  lapis  qnadiatos  solidns,  in  quo 
KQlpta  hac  duo  Orldli  carmina  rant:— 

'JBgerla  est  qna  prabet  aquas  dea  grata  Osmonis 
Bla  Noma  ooqjonx  conailiamqoe.* 
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hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches ;  and  Juvenal  certainly  does 
not  allude  to  any  individual  cave.**  Nothing  can  be  collected 
from  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  near  the  Porto  Capena 
was  a  spot  in  which  it  was  supposed  Numa  held  nightly  con- 
sultations with  his  nymph,  and  where  there  was  a  grove  and 
a  sacred  fountain,  and  fanes  once  consecrated  to  the  Muses ; 
and  that  from  this  spot  there  was  a  descent  into  the  valley  of 
Egeria,  where  were  several  artificial  caves.  It  is  clear  that 
the  statues  of  the  Muses  made  no  part  of  the  decoration 
which  the  satirist  thought  misplaced  in  these  caves ;  for  he 
expressly  assigns  other  taneB  (delubra)  to  these  divinities 
above  the  valley,  and  moreover  tells  us  that  they  had  been 
ejected  to  make  room  for  the  Jews.  In  facU  the  little  tem- 
ple, now  called  that  of  Bacchus,  was  formerly  thought  to 
belong  to  the  Muses,  and  Nardini  ft  places  them  in  a  poplar 
grove,  which  was  in  his  time  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position,  that  the 
cave  now  shown  may  be  one  of  the  ^*  artificial  caverns,**  of 
which,  indeed,  there  is  another  a  little  way  higher  up  the 
valley,  tmder  a  tuft  of  alder  bushes;  but  a  ainole  grotto  of 
Egeria  is  a  mere  modem  invention,  grafted  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  Bgerian  to  these  nymphea  in  general, 
and  which  might  send  us  to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Numa 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Our  Knglish  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  into  mistranslation 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope :  he  carefully  preserves  the 
correct  plural^ 


'  Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale  we  view 
The  Bgraian  orote:  oh,  how  unlike  the  true  t* 


M» 


The  valley  abounds  with  springs,^  and  over  these  springs, 
which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from  their  neighboring  groves, 
Bgeria  presided :  hence  she  was  said  to  supply  them  with 
water ;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of  the  grottos  through  which 
the  fountains  were  taught  to  flow. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bgerian 
valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have  been  changed 
at  wilL  Venutl  H  owns  he  can  see  no  traces  of  the  temples 
of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which  Nardini 
found,  or  hoped  to  find.  The  mutatorium  of  Garacalla's  cir- 
cus, the  temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue,  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  the  god  Bediculus,  are  the 
antiquaries^  despair. 

The  drous  of  Garacalla  depends  on  a  medal  of  that  em- 
peror dted  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  of  which  the  reverse  shows 
a  circus,  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  represent  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  that  place  of  exer^ 
else.  The  soil  has  been  but  little  raised,  if  we  may  Judge 
from  the  small  cellular  structure  at  the  end  of  the  Spina, 
which  was  probably  the  chapel  of  the  god  Census.  This  cell 
is  half  beneath  the  soil,  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  circus 
itself;  forDionysiusll  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
this  divinity  was  the  Roman  Neptune,  because  his  altar  was 
under  ground. 


NOTB  80. 


SupaoedS,  Stanxa cobobopU, 
THBBOMAir  NnoBis. 


^grtalNemeHit 


Bere^  where  the  aneimt  pa4d  thee  homaiie  lofiff." 

We  read  in  Suetonius  that  Augustus,  from  a  warning  re- 
ceived in  a  dream,i5  counterfeited,  once  a  year,  the  beggar 
sitting  before  the  gate  of  his  palace  with  his  hand  hollowed 
and  stretched  out  for  charity.  A  statue  formerly  in  the  villa 
Borghese,  and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  represents  the 

Qui  lapis  Tidetnr  eodem  Egeria  fonte,  ant  ^us  vidnla  iithoc  eom- 
partatos."    Dlariom  Italic,  p.  158. 
{  De  Magnit  Vet.  Bora.  ap.  Grav.  Ant.  Bom.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  1807. 

I  Echinard,  Deeoridone  di  Boma  e  dell'  Agro  Bomano,  oorretto 
dall*  Abate  Venutl,  in  Boma,  1760.  They  belioTe  in  the  grotto  and 
nymph.  **  Simolaoro  di  qnesto  fbnte,  eesendorl  scolpite  le  seque  a 
ptedieseo.** 

t  Claarical  Toor,  chap.  vL,  p.  217,  voL  11. 

••Satiii. 

ft  lib.  ilL,  cap.  lit 

tt "  Undique  e  solo  seqna  seatarinnt.**   Nardini,  lib.  ill,  csp.  ill. 

it  Echf nard,  etc.    Cio.  dt,  pp.  297, 298. 

II  Antiq.  Bom.,  lib.  it.,  cap.  xxxi. 
tr  Saeton.  in  Vit.  Angvsti,  cap.  91. 
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empefor  in  that  posture  of  supplication.  Hie  object  of  this 
self-degradation  was  the  appeasement  of  Nemesis,  the  per- 
petual attendant  on  gx)od  fortune,  of  whose  power  the  Ro- 
man conquerors  were  also  reminded  by  certain  symbols 
attached  to  their  cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols  were  the 
whip  and  the  erototo,  which  were  discovered  in  the  Nemesis 
of  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made  the  above 
statue  pass  for  that  of  Belisarlus;  and  until  the  criticism  of 
Winkelmann*  had  rectified  the  mistake,  one  fiction  was 
called  in  to  support  another.  It  was  the  same  fear  of  the 
sudden  termination  of  prosperity  that  made  Amasis  king  of 
Egypt  warn  his  friend  Polycrates  of  Samos,  that  the  gods 
loved  those  whose  lives  were  checkered  with  good  and  evil 
fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  lie  in  wait  particularly 
for  the  prudent ;  that  is,  for  those  whose  caution  rendered 
them  accessible  only  to  mere  accidents:  and  her  first  altar 
was  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Phrygian  .ASsepus  by  Adiastus, 
probably  the  prince  of  that  name  who  killed  the  son  of 
CroBSus  by  mistake.  Hence  the  goddess  was  called  Adrastea.t 
Hie  Roman  Nemesis  was  •acred  and  omquA:  there  was  a 
temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the  name  of  Rhamnusla : 
so  great,  Indeed,  was  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  trust 
to  the  revolution  of  events,  and  to  t>elleve  In  the  divinity  of 
iy>rtune,  that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a  temple  to  the 
Fortune  of  the  day.t  This  is  the  last  superstition  which  re- 
tains its  hold  over  the  human  heart;  and,  from  concentrat- 
ing in  one  object  the  credulity  so  natural  to  man,  has  always 
appeared  strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by  other  articles 
of  belief.  The  antiquaries  have  supposed  this  goddess  to  be 
synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with  Fate:  but  it  was  in  her 
vindictive  quality  that  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Nemesli* 


NOTE  87. 

Bu  page  45,   SUnun  cbbN. 

Oladiatobs. 


""he,  their  9k^ 


BuUher'd  to  make  a  Boman  hoUday.** 

OladlatOTS  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  voluntary; 
and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions ;— from  slaves  sold 
for  that  purpose;  from  culprits;  from  barbarian  captives 
either  taken  in  war,  and,  after  being  led  In  triumph,  set  apart 
for  the  games,  or  those  seised  and  condemned  as  rebels ;  also 
from  free  citizens,  some  fighting  for  hire  (ouetonitf),  others 
from  a  depraved  ambition :  at  last  even  knights  and  senators 
were  exhibited,— a  disgrace  of  which  the  first  tyrant  was 
naturally  the  first  inventor.1  In  the  end,  dwarfs  and  even 
women,  fought;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Severus.  Of 
these  the  most  to  be  pitied  undoubtedly  were  the  barbarian 
captives ;  and  to  this  species  a  Christian  writer  I  Justly  applies 
the  epithet  ^  innocent,*'  to  distinguish  them  from  the  profes- 
sional gladiators.  Aurelian  and  Claudius  supplied  great 
numbers  of  these  unfortunate  victims;  the  one  after  his 
triumph,  and  the  other  on  a  pretext  of  a  rebellion.^  No  war, 
says  Lipsius,**  was  ever  so  destructive  to  the  human  race  as 
these  sports.  In  spite  of  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  gladiatorial  shows  survived  the  old  established  religion 
more  than  seventy  years;  but  they  owed  their  final  extinc- 
tion to  the  courage  of  a  Christian.  In  the  year  404,  on  the 
kalendff  of  January,  they  were  exhibiting  the  shows  in  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  before  the  usual  immense  concourse 
of  people.  Almachlus,  or  Telemaohus,  an  eastern  monk,  who 
had  travelled  to  Rome  intent  on  his  holy  purpose,  rushed 

•  StorU  delle  Arti,  etc.,  lib.  xlL,  cap.  ill.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  422. 

t  Diet,  de  Bayle,  article  Adrastea. 

X  FortuiuB  hajoBci  diet    Ciceio  mentions  her,  de  Legib.,  lib.  11. 

DBAS  NXMKSI 

Srva  FORTUNAB 

PI8T0RIVS 

BVOIAirVS 

V.  C  UDQAT. 

LBQ.  XUL  e. 

COED. 

See  Qaestionee  Boman«,  etc,  ap.  Qrmw,  Antiq.  Roman.,  torn,  r^  p. 
942.  See  also  Muratori«  Not.  Thesaur.  Inscrip.  Vet.,  torn.  L,  pp.  88, 
89,  where  there  are  three  Latin  and  one  Greek  inacription  to  Ne- 
mesis, and  othen  to  Fate. 
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into  the  midst  of  the  area,  and  endeavored  to  soparato  tks 
combatants.  The  praetor  Alypius.  a  person  Ineredibly  sft- 
tached  to  these  games,ff  gave  instantordefs  to  tbegkidiatots 
to  slay  him ;  and  Telemachus  gained  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, and  the  title  of  saint,  which  surely  has  never  eHtar 
before  or  since  been  awarded  fbr  a  more  noMe  exploit. 
Honorius  immediately  abolished  the  shows,  which  were  newer 
afterwards  revived.  The  story  is  told  by  Theodoreftt^  and 
Ousiodorus,!!  and  seems  worthy  of  credit,  notwitbatanding 
its  place  in  the  Roman  martyrology.  N  Besides  the  totreuts 
of  blood  which  flowed  at  the  funerals,  in  the  ampUtheatrea, 
the  drous,  the  forums,  and  other  puUic  places,  gladiators 
were  introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces 
amidst  the  supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  and  appiaose 
of  the  guests.  Tet  Lipsius  permits  himself  to  suppose  the 
loss  of  courage,  and  the  evident  degeneracy  of  manklad,  to 
be  nearly  connected  with  the  abolition  of  these  tioodji 
taoles. 


NOTB  38. 
Seepage 4S.   StanMeaMi, 

**Here^  vOiere  the  Boman  mUtton'8  Home  or  praise 
Wd$  death  or  life,  the  plaiifthlngt  of  a  erowd.** 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shootad,  **  he  ba» 
it,"  **hoc  habet,"  or  ^habet.*'  The  wounded  combsAant 
dropped  his  weapon,  and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  aieoa. 
supplicated  the  spectators.  If  he  had  fought  wel]«  the  people 
saved  him ;  if  otherwise,  or  as  they  happened  to  l>e  tootteed, 
they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  he  was  slain.  Thef 
were  occasionally  so  savage  that  they  were  Impatlfint  If  a 
combat  lasted  longer  than  ordinary  without  wounds  or  death. 
Hie  emperor's  presence  generally  saved  the  vanqulflbed :  and 
it  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Caracalla*s  ferooity,  that  he 
sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for  life,  in  a  apectede,  at 
Nicomedia,  to  ask  the  people;  In  other  words,  handed  then 
over  to  be  slain.  A  similar  ceremony  Is  obeerved  at  the 
Spanish  buU-flghts.  The  magistrate  presides;  and  after  the 
horsemen  and  plccadores  have  fought  the  bulU  the  matadore 
steps  forward  and  bows  to  him  for  permission  to  kill  the  ani- 
mal. If  the  bull  has  done  his  duty  by  killing  two  or  three 
horses,  or  a  man,  which  last  Is  rare,  the  people  tnterfere  with 
shouts,  the  ladies  wave  their  handkerohiefe,  and  the  animal 
Is  saved.  The  wounds  and  death  of  the  horses  are  aoooa- 
panied  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  many  gestoresof 
delight,  especially  from  the  female  portion  of  the  audlenoSr 
Including  those  of  the  gentlest  blood.  Bvery  thing*  depends 
on  habit  The  author  of  Childe  Harold,  the  wrlto'  of  thit 
note,  and  one  or  two  other  Englishmen,  who  have  certainly 
in  other  days  borne  the  sight  of  a  pitched  battle,  were,  during 
the  summer  of  1809,  In  the  governor's  box  at  the  great  amphi- 
theatre of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  to  Gadla.  The  death  of  one 
or  two  horses  completely  satisfied  their  curiosity.  A  gentle- 
man present,  observing  them  shudder  and  look  pale,  noticed 
that  unusual  reception  of  so  delightful  a  sport  to  some  young 
ladies,  who  stared  and  smiled,  and  continued  their  applanss 
as  another  horse  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground.  One  bull  killed 
three  horses  o#  his  ot0n  horns.  Hewassavedbyacclamatioos, 
which  were  redoubled  when  it  was  known  he  b^onged  to  a 
priest. 

An  Englishman,  who  can  be  mdch  pleased  with  seeing  two 
men  beat  themselves  to  pieces,  cannot  l)ear  to  look  at  a  boise 
galloping  round  an  arena  with  his  bow^  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  turns  from  the  spectacle  and  the  speotatocs 
with  horror  and  disgust. 

2  Julias  CKsar,  who  rose  by  the  fUl  of  the  aristocracy,  brought 
Furias  Leptlnus  and  A.  Calenus  upon  the  arena. 

I  Tertullian,  **  eerie  quidem  et  innooentes  gladlalorea  In  fadnm 
veniunt,  et  Toluptatls  publics  hoetis  flant,"  Just.  LIpa.  Satam. 
Sermon.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  ill 

T  Vopiscus,  in  Yit.  AureL  and  In  Vlt  Cbwd.,  Ibid. 

•*  Just.  Lips.,  ibid.,  Ub.  L,  cap.  xlL 

ft  Augustinus  (lib.  tL,  confess.,  cap.  Till.),  *  Alyplnm  sonm  ^adla- 
torii  spectacull  Inhlatu  incredibUlter  abreptom,"  seiihlt.,  Ih.,  Ub.  L, 
cap.  xii. 

Xt  Hist.  Eodes.,  ci^.  xxvL,  lib.  v. 

{{  Cassiod.  Tripartita,  L  x.,  c.  xl.    Saturn.,  lb.,  lb. 

II  BaronioB,  ad  ann.  et  in  noils  ad  Mariyrol.  Romi.  L  Jan.  Sw 
Marangon  ddle  memorle  sacre  e  profkne  dell*  Anflieatro  flark^  p» 
2S,  edit.  174& 
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NcyrR  30. 

See  poQt  48,   Stoma  ekKoim. 
The  Albas  Hill. 


it 


and  afar 


The  Tiber  wimde^  and  the  broad  ocean  Unm 
The  Latum  eoaet%**  etc. 

The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  hig'hest  point,  which 
haa  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  pros- 
pect embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  the  dted  stauza ; 
the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
iEaeid,  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  headland  of  Circoum  and  the  Cape  of  Terracina. 

The  site  of  Cicero's  villa  may  be  supposed  either  at  the 
Orotta  Ferrata,  or  at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince  Luden  Buona- 
parte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  years  ago  the  actual  site,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Myddleton's  Life  of  Cicero.  At  present  it 
haa  lost  something  of  its  credit,  exceptforthe  Domenichinoe. 
Nine  monks  of  the  Oreek  order  live  there,  and  the  adjoining 
villa  is  a  cardinal's  summer-house.  The  other  villa,  called 
Ruflnella,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Frascatf,  and 
many  rich  remains  of  Tusculum  have  been  found  there, 
besides  seventy-two  statues  of  different  merit  and  piouoifa- 
tion,  and  seven  busts. 

From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  Sabine  hiUa,  em- 
bosomed In  which  lies  the  long  valley  of  Bustica.  There  are 
several  circumstances  which  tend  to  establish  the  identity  of 
this  valley  with  the  **  UUioa'*  of  Horace;  and  it  seems  possi- 
ble that  the  mosaic  pavement  which  the  peasants  uncover  by 
throwing  up  the  earth  of  a  vlnejrard  may  belong  to  his  villa. 
Bustica  is  pronounced  short,  not  according  to  our  stress  upon 
—**  UsUeas  eubantler—lt  is  more  rational  to  think  that  we 
are  wrong,  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  valley 
have  changed  their  tone  in  this  word.  The  addition  of  the 
consonant  prefixed  is  nothing;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  be 
aware  that  Rustloa  may  be  a  modem  name  which  the  peas- 
ants may  have  caught  from  the  antiquaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a  vineyard  on  a  kndl,  cov- 
ered with  chestnut  trees.  A  stream  runs  down  the  valley ; 
and  although  it  is  not  true,  as  said  in  the  guide  books,  that 
this  stream  is  called  Licenza,  yet  there  is  a  village  on  a  rock 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  is  so  denominated,  and  which 
may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Digentia.  Licenza  con- 
tains seven  hundred  inhabitants.  On  a  peak  a  little  way 
beyond  is  Civitella,  containing  three  hundred.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Anio,  a  little  before  you  turn  up  into  Valle  Bustica, 
to  the  left,  about  an  hour  from  the  viUOt  is  a  town  called 
Vioovaro,  another  favorable  coincidence  with  the  Varia  of 
the  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  valley,  towards  the  Anio,  there 
is  a  bare  hill,  crowned  with  a  little  town  called  Bardela.  At 
the  foot  of  this  hill  the  rivulet  of  Licenza  flows,  and  is  almost 
absorbed  in  a  wide  sandy  bed  before  it  reaches  the  Anio. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate  for  the  lines  of  the  poet, 
whether  in  a  metaphorical  or  direct  sense  :— 

^Me  quotiens  refldt  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 
Quem  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  f rigore  pagus." 

The  stream  is  clear  high  up  the  valley,  but  before  it  reaches 
the  hill  of  Bardela  looks  green  and  yellow,  like  a  sulphur 
rivulet. 

Bocca  Oiovane,  a  ruined  village  in  the  hills,  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  vinejrard  where  the  pavement  is  shown,  does 
seem  to  be  the  site  of  the  fane  of  V acuna,  and  an  inscription 
found  there  tells  that  this  temple  of  the  Sabine  Victory  was 
repaired  by  Vespasian.  With  these  helps,  and  a  position  cor- 
responding exactly  to  everjrthing  which  the  poet  has  told  us 
of  his  retreat,  we  may  feel  tolerably  secure  of  our  site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lucretills  is  called  Campanile, 
and  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the  pretended  Bandusia, 
you  come  to  the  roots  of  the  higher  mountain  G^ennaro. 
Singularly  enough,  the  only  spot  of  ploughed  land  in  the 
whole  valley  is  on  the  knoll  where  this  Bandusia  rises. 

" . . .  •  tu  frigus  amabile 

Fessis  vomere  tauris 

PrsBbes,  et  pecori  vago." 

The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment which  they  call  ^Oradlna,"  and  which  flows  down  the 

*  See  Historical  Blastrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto,  p.  4S. 

t  See  C1mk1c«1  Toot,  etc.,  chap,  rii,  p.  260,  toL  iL 

X  Under  our  windows,  and  bordering  on  the  beach,  is  the  royal 


hills  into  a  tank,  or  mill-dam«  and  thence  trickles  over  int9 
the  Digentia. 
But  we  must  not  hope 


»» 


To  trace  the  Muses  upwards  to  their  spring, 


by  exploring  the  windings  of  the  romatic  valley  in  search  of 
the  Bandusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one 
should  have  thought  Bandusia  a  fountain  of  the  Digentia.— 
Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word  of  it;  and  this  immortal 
spring  has  in  fact  been  discovered  in  posBcssion  of  the  hold- 
ers of  many  good  things  in  Italy,  the  monks.  Itwasattached 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Gervais  and  Portals  near  Venusia, 
where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found.*  We  shall  not  be  so 
lucky  as  a  late  traveller  in  finding  the  oeeaeUmal  pine  still 
pendent  on  the  poetic  villa.  There  is  not  a  pine  in  the  whole 
valley,  but  there  are  two  cypresses,  which  he  evidently  took, 
or  mistook,  for  the  tree  in  the  ode.t  The  truth  is,  that  the 
pine  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  a  garden  tres^ 
and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  found  in  the  craggy  aodivl- 
ties  of  the  valley  of  Bustica.  Horace  probably  had  dne  of 
them  in  the  orchard  close  above  his  fturm.  Immediately  over- 
shadowing his  villa,  not  on  the  rocky  heights  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  abode.  The  tourist  may  have  earily  supposed 
himself  to  have  seen  this  pine  figured  in  the  above  cypresses; 
for  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  which  throw  such  a  bloom 
over  his  desoriptioD  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Naples,  unless 
they  have  been  since  displaced,  were  assuredly  only  aoadas 
and  other  common  garden  shrubs,  t 


NOTB  40. 
Seepage  49, 

BUBXAGI'S  CTiABBTOATi  TOUB. 

The  extreme  disappointment  experienced  by  choosing  the 
Classical  Tourist  as  a  guide  in  Italy  must  be  allowed  to  find 
vent  in  a  few  observations,  which,  it  is  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  will  be  confirmed  by  every  one  who  has  se- 
lected the  same  conductor  throu^  Uie  same  country.  This 
author  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  unsatisflMtory 
writers  that  have  in  our  times  attained  a  temporary  reputa- 
tion, and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  he  q>eaks 
of  objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  seen.  His 
errors,  from  the  simple  exaggeration  to  the  downright  mia- 
statement,  are  so  frequent  as  to  induce  a  su^don  that  he 
had  either  never  visited  the  spots  described,  or  had  trusted 
to  the  fidelity  of  former  writers.  Indeed,  the  Classical  Tour 
has  every  characteristic  of  a  mere  compilation  of  former 
notices,  strung  together  upon  a  very  slender  thread  of  per- 
sonal observation,  and  swelled  out  by  those  decorations 
which  are  so  easily  supplied  by  a  systenuitic  adoption  of  all 
the  commonplaces  of  praise,  applied  to  everything,  and 
therefore  signifying  nothing. 

The  style  which  one  person  thinks  doggy  and  cumbrous, 
and  unsuitable,  nuiy  be  the  taste  of  others,  and  such  may  ex- 
perience some  salutary  excitement  in  ploughing  through  the 
periods  of  the  Classical  Tour.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
polish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation  of  value. 
It  is  amongst  thepainsof  the  damned  to  toil  upa  climax  with 
a  huge  roimd  stone. 

The  tourist  had  the  choice  of  his  words,  but  there  was  no 
such  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  his  sentiments.  The  love  of 
virtue  and  of  liberty,  which  must  have  distinguished  the 
character,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace ;  and 
the  gentlemanly  spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an 
author  or  his  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  throughout 
the  Classical  Tour.  But  these  generous  qualities  are  the 
foliage  of  such  a  performance,  and  may  be  spread  about  it  so 
prominently  and  profusely  as  to  embarrass  those  who  wish  to 
see  and  find  the  fruit  at  hand.  The  unction  of  the  divine, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this 
work  something  more  and  better  than  a  book  of  travels,  but 
they  have  not  nmde  it  a  book  of  travels ;  and  this  observation 
applies  more  especially  to  that  enticing  method  of  instruc- 
tion conveyed  by  the  perpetual  Introduction  of  the  same 
Gallic  Helot  to  reel  and  bluster  before  the  rising  generation, 
and  terrify  it  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the  excesses 
of  the  revolution.   An  animosity  against  atheists  and  regi- 

garden,  laid  out  in  parterres,  and  walks  shaded  by  rows  of  orange 
trees."   Classical  T«>ur,  etc,  chap,  xl.,  toI.  11.,  oct.  86S. 
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cides  in  general,  and  FKnofamen  ipedllcaUy,  mmy  be  honora- 
ble, and  znay  be  useful  as  a  record ;  but  that  antidote  riiould 
either  be  administered  in  any  work  ratlier  than  a  tour,  or  at 
least  sikould  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with  the 
whole  mass  of  information  and  reflection  as  to  five  a  Mtter- 
nes  to  erery  pace ;  for  who  would  choose  to  have  the  antipa- 
thies of  any  man,  however  Just,  for  his  traveUinff  compan- 
ions? A  tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to  the  credit  of  prophecy, 
is  not  answerable  for  the  changes  which  may  take  piaoe  in 
the  country  which  he  describes;  but  his  reader  may  very 
fairly  esteem  all  his  political  portraits  and  deductions  as  so 
much  waste  paper  the  moment  they  cease  to  assist,  and  more 
particularly  if  they  obstruct,  his  actual  survey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  fovemment,  or 
^vemora,  is  meant  to  be  here  offered;  but  it  is  stated  as  an 
incontrovertible  tact,  that  the  change  operated,  either  by  the 
address  of  the  late  imperial  system,  or  by  the  disappointment 
of  every  expectation  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable,  and  is  so  apparent, 
as  not  only  to  put  Mr.  Eustace's  antigalHoan  philippics  en- 
tirely out  of  date,  but  even  to  throw  some  suspicion  upon 
the  competency  and  candor  of  the  author  hlinself.  A  re- 
markable example  may  be  ^ound  in  the  instance  of  Bologna, 
over  whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent  desolation, 
the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of  condolence  and  re- 
venge, made  louder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of  Mr.  Burke. 
Kow  Bologna  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  been  for  some  years, 
notorious  amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  its  attachment  to 
revolutionary  principles,  and  was  almost  the  only  dty  which 
made  any  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate  Murat. 
This  change  may,  however,  have  been  made  since  Mr.  Bus- 
taoe  visited  this  country;  but  the  traveller  whom  he  has 
thrilled  with  horror  at  the  projected  stripping  of  the  copper 
from  the  cupola  of  Saint  Peter's  must  be  much  relieved  to 
find  that  sacrilege  out  of  the  power  of  the  French,  or  any 
other  plunderers,  the  cupola  being  covered  with  lead.* 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not 
given  considerable  currency  to  the  Classical  Tour,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader  that,  however  it 
may  adorn  his  library,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  him 
in  his  carriage ;  and  if  the  Judgment  of  those  critics  had 
hitherto  been  suspended,  no  attempt  would  have  been  made 
to  anticipate  their  decision.  As  it  is,  those  who  stand  in  the 
relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace  may  be  permitted  to  ap- 
peal from  contemporary  praises,  and  are  perhaps  more  likely 
to  be  Just  in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  love  and  hatred  are 
the  farther  removed.  This  appeal  had,  in  some  measure, 
been  nuide  before  the  above  remarks  were  written :  for  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine  publishers,  who 
had  been  persuaded  by  the  repeated  inquiries  of  those  on 
their  Journey  southwards  to  reprint  a  cheap  edition  of  the 
Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  concurring  advice  of  returning 
travellers,  induced  to  abandon  his  design,  although  he  had 
already  arranged  his  types  and  piqier,  and  had  struck  off  one 
or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  part  (like  Mr.  Oll^ 
bon)  on  good  terms  with  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  but  he 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the  same  discreet 
■Uenoe  to  their  humble  partisans. 


0h^  Corsaltt* 


NOTB  4L 
See  poQt  87.   Stanza  matim, 

**He  Uft  a  ConaAr'B  name  to  other  times, 
JAnk^d  with  one  vkiue^  and  a  thouaand  erknee.** 

That  the  point  of  honor  which  is  represented  in  one  in- 
stance of  Conrad's  character  has  not  been  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability,  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  brother  buccaneer  in 
the  year  1814:— ^  Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account  of 

*  "  Whftt,  then,  win  be  the  astooltbment,  or  rather  the  horror,  of 

iby  reader,  when  I  inform  him the  French  committee  turned 

iU  attention  to  Saint  Peter'a,  and  employed  a  company  of  Jews  to 
estimate  and  porehase  the  gold,BllTer,  and  bronae  that  adorn  the 
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the  enterprise  against  the  pirates  of  Barrataria:  bntfev.vt 
believe,  were  infbimed  of  the  situation,  hiatorr,  fn-  natnnt^ 
that  establishment.  Fortheinformattonof  atM^asveren- 
acquainted  with  it,  we  have  procured  from  a  friend  the  fd- 
lowing  interesting  narrative  of  the  main  fiacta,  of  which  k 
has  personal  knowledge,  and  which  cannot  Cail  to  interea 
some  of  our  readers.  Barrataria  is  a  bay«  or  a  narrow  ara 
of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico;  it  runs  through  a  ri<^  but recyte 
country,  until  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  tbe  JfiaslBBipiii  ifm. 
fifteen  miles  bek>w  the  dty  of  New  Orleans.  Tlie  bsf  ka 
twanches  almost  innumerable,  in  which  pevaooa  can  he  «»• 
cealed  from  the  soveiest  scrutiny.  It  ooaununlcaleB  vtti 
three  lakes  whidi  lie  on  the  southwest  side,  and  these,  vjb 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which  lies  cootigooiB  totk 
sea,  where  there  is  an  Island  formed  t>y  the  two  arms  of  tkii 
lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and  west  points  of  this  irisal 
were  fortified,  in  the  year  IBU,  by  a  band  of  ptratas.  noder 
the  command  of  one  Monsieur  La  Fitte.  A  large  majontr 
of  these  outlaws  are  of  that  class  of  the  populatica  of  tk 
State  of  Louisiana  who  fled  from  the  island  of  St.  I>0BiQ(9 
during  the  troubles  there,  and  took  refuse  In  the  island  of 
Cuba;  and  when  the  last  war  between  Ftmnoe  and  S^ 
commenced,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  that  island  yhA 
the  short  notice  of  a  few  days.  Without  csereoKNiy,  tbey 
entered  the  United  States,  the  most  of  them  tlie  State  of  Loo- 
isiana,  with  all  the  negroes  they  had  pooaeased  in  Cuba 
They  were  notified  by  the  governor  of  that  State  of  thedaos 
in  the  constitution  which  fortMde  the  importation  of  sIsTei: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  assurance  of  tbegorenor 
that  he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation  of  the  tea- 
eral  government  for  their  retaining  this  property.  Tbt 
istend  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  lat.  80  deg.  15  mizu  kc 
SMO ;  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as  for  the  superior 
scale  and  shell  fish  with  which  its  waters  alx>und.  Tlie  chid 
of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor,  had  mixed  with  his  laai? 
vices  some  virtues.  In  the  year  181S,  this  party  bad,  froo  to 
turpitude  and  boldness,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  govecDor 

of  Louisiana;  and  to  break  up  the  estsblislunent,  be  thooirlit 
proper  to  strike  at  the  head.    He  therefore  offered  a  rewwri 
of  $600  for  the  head  of  Monsieur  La  Fitte,  who  was  vefl 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  troa 
his  immediate  connection,  and  his  once  having-  been  a  fa- 
cing-master in  that  city  of  great  reputation,  which  ait  be 
learnt  in  Buonaparte's  army,  where  he  was  a  captain.  IV 
reward  which  was  offered  by  the  governor  for  tbe  head  of  U 
Fitte  was  answered  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  from  the  latter 
of  $15,000  for  the  head  of  the  governor.   The  governor  or- 
dered out  a  company  to  march  from  the  dty  to  La  FIttel 
island,  and  to  bum  and  destroy  all  the  property,  and  to  btiag 
to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  all  his  banditti.    This  compaaj* 
under  the  command  of  a  man  who  had  been  the  Intimate 
associate  of  this  bold  captain,  approached  very  near  to  tbe 
fortified  island,  before  he  saw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound,  until 
he  heard  a  whistle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain^s  calL    Hmo  it 
was  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men  who  bad 
emerged  from  the  secret  avenues  which  led  into  Bayoc 
Here  it  was  that  the  modem  Charles  de  Moor  developed  Ui 
few  noble  traits;  for  to  this  man  who  had  oome  to  destroy 
his  life  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only  spared  kii 
life,  but  offered  him  that  which  would  have  nmde  the  booest 
soldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of  his  days;  whicdi  was  indif- 
nantly  refused.   He  then,  with  the  approbation  of  his  ospCor, 
returned  to  the  city.   This  circumstance,  and  some  concomi- 
tant events,  proved  that  this  band  of  pirates  was  not  to  be 
taken  by  land.   Our  naval  force  having  always  been  smsll  In 
that  quarter,  exertions  for  the  destruction  of  this  fOids 
establishment  could  not  be  expected  from  them  until  aug- 
mented ;  for  an  officer  of  the  navy,  with  most  of  the  guD- 
boats  on  that  station,  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhehnlnf 
force  of  La  Fitte's.    So  soon  as  the  augmentation  of  tbe 
navy  authorised  an  attack,  one  was  made ;  the  overthrow^o^ 
this  banditti  has  been  the  result;  and  now  this  almost  IdtuI- 
nerable  point  and  key  to  New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  eoemf* 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  govenmient  will  hold  it  by  a  strong  nS^ 
tary  force.*'— American  Netoepaper. 

In  Noble's  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  Historr 
there  is  a  singular  passsge  in  his  account  of  Archbisbop 
Blackboume;  and  as  in  some  measure  connected  with  tbe 
profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  I  cannot  redit 
the  temptation  of  extracting  it.    **  There  is  something  in7>- 

Inside  of  the  edifice,  aa  well  as  the  copper  that  oovera  the  Tsniti  uA 
tbe  dome  on  the  outside.''  Clawrfral  Toor,  chap,  iv^  p.  ISO,  ^  ^ 
The  story  aboat  the  Jews  la  podtively  denied  at  Borne. 
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erious  in  the  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Blackboume. 
rhe  former  is  but  imperfectly  known ;  and  report  has  even 
isserted  he  was  a  buccaneer ;  and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in 
bat  profefision  havinfir  asked,  on  his  arriyal  in  England,  what 
tad  become  of  his  old  chum,  Blackboume,  was  answered.  He 
s  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed  that  Blackboume 
ras  installed  sub-dean  of  Bzeter  in  1004,  which  office  he  re- 
ii«iied  in  17QS;  but  after  his  successor  Lewis  Bamet's  death, 
n  1704,  he  regained  it.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
lean,  and  in  1714,  held  with  it  the  arohdeanery  of  ComwalL 
ae  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bzeter,  February  24, 1716;  and 
Tanalated  to  York,  November  28,  1724,  as  a  reward,  accord- 
ngr  to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  I.  to  the  Duchess  of 
tf  unster.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  unfounded 
calumny.  As  archbishop  he  behaved  with  great  prudence, 
ind  was  equally  respectable  as  the  guardian  of  the  revenues 
>f  the  see.  Rumor  whispered  he  retained  the  vices  of  his 
routh,  and  that  a  i>as8ion  for  the  fUr  sex  formed  an  item  in 
;he  list  of  his  weaknesses;  but  so  far  from  being  convicted 
>y  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  di- 
rectly criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I  look  upon  these  asper- 
dons  as  the  effects  of  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible  a 
buccaneer  should  have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Blackboume 
certainly  was?  He  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians),  as  to  be  able 
JO  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as  he  could  Shakspeare, 
nust  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the  learned  languages; 
ind  have  had  both  leisure  and  good  masters.  But  he  was 
indoubtedly  educated  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  He 
s  allowed  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man ;  this,  however,  was 
nimed  against  him  by  its  being  said,  *he  gained  more  hearts 
iian  souls.'  ** 

**  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the  sav- 
ige  ( Alphonso  III.)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  wife, 
:he  sole  object  of  his  love ;  the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella,  the 
laughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Philip  IL,  King  of  Spain.  Her  dying  words  sunk  deep  into 
tils  memory ;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears ;  and  after  the 
iast  embrace,  Alphonso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewail 
tiis  irreparable  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human 
if e.'*— Gibbon's  IfiseeOoneoua  Worka^  voL  ill.,  p.  473. 


Sara. 


NOTB  42. 
8u  page  97,  Stanxa  atortv. 

He  heard  a  tramp— a  horee  and  hommanbroke 
From  out  the  toood— before  him  waaaeHoak 
Wrapt  round  9ome  burthen  at  hie  saddU-ixno" 

The  event  in  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  description 
of  the  death,  or  rather  burial,  of  the  Duke  of  Gkmdia.  The 
most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Burchard,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows  :—**  On  the  eighth 
day  of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Yalenza  and  the  Duke  of  Qan- 
dia,  sons  of  the  pope,  supped  with  their  mother,  Yanozza, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Ftdro  ad  vineuUi ;  several  other  per- 
sons being  present  at  the  entertainment.  A  late  hour  ap- 
proaching, and  the  cardinal  having  reminded  his  brother 
that  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palace,  they 
mounted  their  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  attendants, 
and  proceeded  together  as  far  as  the  palace  of  Cardinal  As- 
canio  Sforza,  when  the  duke  informed  the  cardinal  that, 
before  be  returned  home,  he  had  to  pay  a  visit  of  pleasure. 
Dismissing  therefore  all  his  attendants,  excepting  his  staffl^ 
ero,  or  footman,  and  a  person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a 
visit  whilst  at  supper,  and  who,  during  the  space  of  a  month 
or  thereabouts,  previous  to  this  time,  had  called  upon  him 
almost  daily,  at  the  apostolic  palace,  he  took  this  person 
t>ehind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the  street  of  the 
Jews,  where  he  quitted  his  servant,  directing  him  to  remain 
there  until  a  certain  hour:  when,  if  he  did  not  return,  he 
might  repair  to  the  palace.  The  duke  then  seated  the  person 
In  the  mask  behind  him,  and  rode,  I  know  not  whither ;  but 
in  that  night  he  was  assassinated,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

*  Mr.  Francis  Cohen,  now  Sir  Francis  PalgraTO,  K.  H.,  the  learned 
aathor  of  the  '*  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution/' 
**  History  of  the  Anglo^axons,**  etc,  etc 


The  servant,  after  having  been  dismissed,  was  also  assaulted 
and  mortally  wounded ;  and  although  he  was  attended  with 
great  care,  yet  such  was  his  situation,  that  he  could  give  no 
intelligible  account  of  what  had  befallen  his  master.  In  the 
morning,  the  duke  not  having  returned  to  the  palace,  his 
servants  began  to  be  alarmed ;  and  one  of  them  informed  the 
pontiff  of  the  evening  excursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  the 
duke  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  This  gave  the  pope 
no  small  anxiety ;  but  he  conjectured  that  the  duke  had  been 
attracted  by  some  courtesan  to  pass  the  night  with  her,  and, 
not  choosing  to  quit  the  house  in  open  day,  had  waited  till 
the  following  evening  to  return  home.  When,  however,  the 
evening  arrived,  and  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his 
expectations,  he  became  deeply  afDicted,  and  began  to  make 
inquiries  from  different  persons,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend 
him  for  that  purpose.  Amongst  these  was  a  man  named 
Giorgio  Schiavoni,  who,  having  discharged  some  timber  from 
a  bark  in  the  river,  had  remained  on  board  the  vessel  to 
watch  it;  and  being  interrogated  whether  he  had  seen  any 
one  thrown  into  the  river  on  the  night  preceding,  he  replied, 
that  he  saw  two  men  on  foot,  who  came  down  the  street,  and 
looked  diligently  about,  to  observe  whether  any  person  was 
passing.  That  seeing  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  two  others  came,  and  looked  around  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former;  no  person  still  appearing,  they  gave 
a  sign  to  their  companions,  when  a  man  came,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  having  behind  him  a  dead  body,  the  head  and 
arms  of  which  hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  horse;  the  two  persons  on  foot  supporting  the 
body,  to  prevent  its  falling.  They  thus  proceeded  towards 
that  part,  where  the  filth  of  the  city  is  usually  discharged 
into  the  river,  and  turning  the  horse,  with  his  tail  towards 
the  water,  the  two  persons  took  the  dead  body  by  the  arma 
and  feet,  and  with  all  their  strength  flimg  it  into  the  river. 
The  person  on  horseback  then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it 
in ;  to  which  they  replied  Signor,  si  (yes,  sir).  He  then  looked 
towards  the  river,  and  seeing  a  mantle  floating  on  the  stream, 
he  inquired  what  it  was  that  appeared  black,  to  which  they 
answered,  it  was  a  mantle;  and  one  of  them  threw  stones 
upon  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  sunk.  The  attendants 
upon  the  pontiff  then  inquired  from  Qidrgia,  why  he  had  not 
revealed  this  to  the  governor  of  the  dty ;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead  bodies  thrown 
into  the  river  at  the  same  place,  without  any  inquiry  being 
made  respecting  them ;  and  that  he  had  not,  therefore,  con- 
sidered it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance.  The  fishermen 
and  seamen  were  then  collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the 
river,  where,  on  the  following  evening,  they  found  the  body 
of  the  duke,  with  his  habit  entire,  and  thirty  ducats  in  his 
purse.  He  was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was 
in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body,  and  limbs.  No 
sooner  was  the  pontiff  informed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
that  he  had  been  thrown,  like  filth,  into  the  river,  than,  giv- 
ing way  to  his  grief,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber,  and 
wept  bitterly.  The  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  and  other  attend- 
ants of  the  pope,  went  to  the  door,  and  after  many  hours 
spent  in  penuasions  and  exhortations,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
admit  them.  From  the  evening  of  Wednesday  till  the  fol* 
lowing  Saturday  the  pope  took  no  food :  nor  did  he  sleep 
from  Thursday  morning  till  the  same  hour  on  the  ensuing 
day.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his  sorrow,  and  to  con- 
sider the  injury  which  his  own  health  might  sustain,  by  the 
further  indulgence  of  his  grief ."—Bosooe's  Leo  the  Tenth, 


IHarino  ^aliero. 

NOTB  48. 
Seepage  1S4, 

[I  am  obliged  for  the  following  excellent  translation  of  the 
old  Chronicle  to  Bfr.  F.  Cohen,*  to  whom  the  reader  will  find 
himself  Indebted  for  a  version  that  I  could  not  myself— 
though  after  many  years*  intercourse  with  Italian— have 
given  by  any  means  so  purely  and  so  faithfully,  f ] 

t  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  dated  Ravenna,  July  80,  1821,  Lord 
Byron  sayt:-'*  Enclosed  is  the  host  account  of  the  doge  Faliero, 
which  was  only  sent  to  me,  firom  an  old  MS.,  the  other  day.   Get  it 
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8T0RT  OF  MABINO  FALIBRO,  DOGB  XLIX. 

MCOCLIV. 

On  the  11th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854, 
Mftrlno  Faliero  was  elected  and  choaen  to  be  the  duke  of  the 
Oommonwealth  of  Venice.  He  was  Count  of  Valdemarino, 
In  the  marolies  of  Trevlso,  and  a  knl^rht,  and  a  wealthy  man 
to  boot.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  completed.  It  was  re- 
jK>lved  in  the  Great  Council,  that  a  deputation  of  twelve 
thould  be  despatched  to  Marino  Fallero  the  duke,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  from  Rome ;  for  when  he  was  chosen,  he  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  holy  father,  at  Rome,— the 
holy  father  himself  held  his  court  at  Aviirnon.  When  Messer 
Marino  VUlero  the  duke  was  about  to  land  in  this  city,  on 
the  6th  day  of  October,  1864,  a  thick  haae  came  on,  and  dark- 
ened the  air:  and  he  was  enforced  to  land  on  the  place  of 
Saint  Mark,  between  the  two  colunms,  on  the  spot  where 
evil-doers  are  put  to  death ;  and  all  thought  that  this  was  the 
worst  of  tokens.~Nor  must  I  ferret  to  write  that  which  1 
have  read  in  a  chronicle.  When  Messer  Marino  Faliero  was 
podesta  and  captain  of  Treviso,  the  bishop  delayed  coming 
in  with  the  holy  sacrament,  on  a  day  when  a  procession  was 
to  take  place.  Now,  the  said  Marino  Fallero  was  so  very 
proud  and  wrathful,  that  he  buflTeted  the  bishop  and  almost 
struck  him  to  the  ground :  and,  therefore,  Heaven  allowed 
Marino  Fkliero  to  go  out  of  his  right  senses,  in  order  that  he 
might  bring  himself  to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during  nine  months 
and  Biz  days,  he,  being  wicked  and  ambitious,  sought  to  make 
himself  lord  of  Venice,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  read  in 
an  ancient  chronicle.  When  the  Thursday  arrived  upon 
which  they  were  wont  to  hunt  the  bull,  the  bull  hunt  took 
place  as  usual ;  and,  according  to  the  usage  of  those  times, 
after  the  bull  hunt  had  ended,  they  all  proceeded  into  the 
palace  of  the  duke,  and  assembled  together  in  one  of  his 
halls ;  and  they  disported  themselves  with  the  women.  And 
until  the  first  bell  tolled  they  danced,  and  then  a  banquet 
was  served  up.  My  lord  the  duke  paid  the  expenses  thereof, 
provided  he  had  a  duchess,  and  after  the  banquet  they  all 
returned  to  their  hcmies. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Mlchele  Steno, 
a  gentleman  of  poor  estate,  and  very  young,  but  crafty  and 
daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the  damsels  of  the  duchess. 
Ser  Btlchele  stood  amongst  the  women  upon  the  solajo ;  and 
he  behaved  indiscreetly,  so  that  my  lord  the  duke  ordered 
that  he  should  be  kicked  off  the  solajo ;  and  the  eequires  of 
the  duke  flung  him  down  from  the  solajo  accordingly.  Ser 
Mlchele  thought  that  such  an  affront  was  beyond  all  bearing ; 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  ail  other  persons  had  left 
the  palace,  he,  continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  relating 
to  the  duke  and  the  duchess  upon  the  chair  in  which  the 
duke  was  used  to  sit;  for  in  those  days  the  duke  did  not 
cov^r  his  chair  with  cloth  of  sendal,  but  he  sat  in  a  chair  of 
wood.  Ser  Mlchele  wrote  thereon— ^IfaHn  Fcdlor,  tht  hua- 
hand  of  the  fair  wife ;  othen  Mm  her,  tut  he  keepe  her,**  In  the 
morning  the  words  were  seen,  and  the  matter  was  considered 
to  be  very  scandalous ;  the  Senate  commanded  the  A  vogadori 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  proceed  therein  with  the  greatest 
diligence.  A  largess  of  great  amount  was  immediately  prof- 
fered by  the  Avogadori,  in  order  to  discover  who  had  written 
these  words.  And  at  length  it  was  known  that  Mlchele 
Steno  had  written  them.  It  was  resolved  in  the  Council  of 
Forty  that  he  should  be  arrested ;  and  he  then  confessed  that 
in  the  fit  of  vexation  and  spite,  occasioned  by  his  being 
thrust  off  the  solajo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  had 
written  the  words.  Therefore  the  Council  debated  thereon. 
And  the  Council  took  his  youth  into  consideration,  and  that 
he  was  a  lover :  and  therefore  they  adjudged  that  he  should 
be  kept  in  close  confinement  during  two  months,  and  that 
afterwards  he  should  be  banished  from  Venice  and  the  state 
during  one  year.  In  consequence  of  this  merdful  sentence 
the  duke  became  exceedingly  wroth,  it  appearing  to  him  that 
the  Council  had  n6t  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  was  required 
by  the  respect  due  to  his  ducal  dignity ;  and  be  said  that  they 
ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  Bfiohele  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,  or  at  least  to  be  banished  for  life. 

Now  it  was  fated  that  my  lord  duke  Marino  was  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.   And  as  it  is  necessary  when  any  effect  is  to 

translated,  and  append  it  as  a  note  to  the  next  edition.  Yon  will, 
perbi^w,  be  pleased  to  see  that  my  conceptions  of  his  character  were 
correct ;  though  I  regret  not  haring  met  with  the  extract  before. 
Yon  will  perceive  that  he  himself  said  exactly  what  he  Is  made  to 
say  about  the  Bishop  of  Trerlso.    Yon  will  see  also  that  he  spoke 
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be  brought  about  that  the  cause  of  sueh  effect  must  happen, 
it  therefore  came  to  pass  that  on  the  very  day  after  aggtfWMje 
had  been  pronounced  on  Ser  Mlchele  Steno,  bein^  the  lint 
day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman  of  the  hoiMe  of  Barbaro,  a  ciiolefffa 
gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal,  and  required  certain  thtegs 
of  the  masters  of  the  gaUeya.  This  he  did  in  the  presenoe  of 
the  admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearing'  the  request,  as- 
swered,— No,  it  cannot  be  done.  High  words  arose  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  admiral,  and  the  gentleman  atruck 
him  with  his  fist  just  above  the  eye;  and  as  he  happened  to 
have  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring  cut  the  admiral  and  drew 
blood.  The  admiral,  all  bruised  and  bloody,  ran  aptraight  to 
the  duke  to  complain,  and  with  the  intent  of  praying  him  to 
inflict  some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentleman  of  Ok 
Barbaro.— *^  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  for  thee?" 
answered  the  duke  i—**  think  upon  the  shameful  gibe  which 
hath  been  written  concerning  mel  and  think  on  the  "**""*■• 
in  which  they  have  punished  that  ribald  Mlchele  Steiio,  who 
wrote  it;  and  see  how  the  Council  of  Forty  respect  our  per- 
son.**—Upon  this  the  admiral  answered,—^  My  lord  dake,  If 
you  would  wish  to  make  yours^f  a  prince,  and  to  cut  all 
these  cuckoldy  gentlemen  to  pieoea,  I  have  the  heart,  if  yon 
do  but  help  me,  to  make  you  prince  of  all  this  state:  aodthcsa 
you  may  punish  them  alL**— Hearing  thla,  the  duke  said,— 
**  How  can  such  a  matter  be  brought  about?  *'— aod  so  tbey 
discouraed  thereon. 

Theduke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bertucdo  Fallero,  who 
lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  they  coftimuned  atxmt  this 
plot.  And  without  leaving  the  place,  they  aent  for  Philip 
Calendaro,  a  seaman  of  great  repute,  and  for  Bertucdo  Is- 
raallo,  who  was  exceedingly  wily  and  cunning.  Then  taking 
counsel  amongst  themselves,  they  agreed  to  call  In  some 
others;  and  so,  for  sevraal  nights  succearively,  they  met 
with  the  duke  at  home  in  his  palace.  And  the  following  raea 
were  called  in  singly,  to  wit:— Niocolo  Fsgiuolo,  Giovanni 
da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiono,  Nicoolo  dalle  fiende,  Nlcooto 
Biondo,  and  Stefano  Trivisanc— It  was  concerted  that  six- 
teen or  seventeen  leaders  should  be  stationed  in  varloas 
parts  of  the  dty,  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  armed 
and  prepared ;  but  the  followers  were  not  to  know  their  des- 
tination. On  the  appointed  day  they  were  to  nmke  affrays 
amongst  themselves  here  and  there,  in  order  that  the  duke 
might  have  a  pretence  for  tolling  the  bells  of  San  Marco; 
these  bells  are  never  rung  but  by  the  order  of  the  duke. 
And  at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
with  their  followers,  were  to  come  to  San  Marco,  through 
the  streets  which  open  upon  the  Piasaa.  And  when  the 
noble  and  leading  citixens  should  come  into  the  Plaaa,  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  riot,  then  the  conspirators  were  to 
cut  them  in  pieces ;  and  thla  work  being  finished,  my  lord 
Marino  Fallero,  the  duke,  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  lord  of 
Venice.  Things  having  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to 
fulfill  their  intent  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  1865.  So  covertly  did  they  plot,  that  no  one  ever 
dreamt  of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most  glorious 
city,  and  who,  loving  its  righteousness  and  hoUneas,  bath 
never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Beltramo  Bergamasco  to  be 
the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  light,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—This  Beltramo,  who  belonged  to  Ser  Nicoolo  Lloni  of 
Santo  Steftoo,  had  heard  a  word  or  two  of  what  was  to  take 
place;  and  so,  in  the  befdre-mentioned  month  of  April,  he 
went  to  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Ser  Nicoolo  lionl,  and 
told  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  plot.    Ser  Nicoolo,  when 
he  heard  all  these  things,  was  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with 
affright.   He  heard  all  the  particulars;  and  Beltramo  prayed 
him  to  keep  it  ail  secret;  and  If  he  told  Ser  Niccolo,  it  was 
in  order  that  Ser  Nlocolo  might  stop  at  home  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  thus  save  his  Ufa   Beltramo  was  going,  but  Ser 
Niccolo  ordered  his  servants  to  lay  hands  upon  hiuL,  and  look 
him  up.   Ser  Niccolo  then  went  to  the  house  of  Messer  Gio- 
vanni Oradenigo  Nasoni,  who  afterwards  became  duke,  and 
who  also  lived  at  Santo  Stefano,  and  told  him  alL  Hie  matter 
seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  as  in- 
deed it  was;  and  they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser  Marco 
Comaro,  who  lived  at  San  Felloe;  and  having  spoken  wit^ 
him,  they  all  three  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the  house 
of  Ser  Niccolo  Uoni,  to  examine  the  said  Beltramo;  and 
having  questioned  him,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to  aay,  thej 


little,  and  those  only  words  of  rage  and  disdain,  aftbb  his 
which  is  the  case  in  the  play,  except  when  he  bieaks  oot  at  the  doit 
of  act  fifth.  Bat  his  speech  to  the  eonspiratws  Is  hsttar  in  the  MS 
than  in  the  play.    I  wish  I  had  met  with  H  hi  tfane." 
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rft  him  in  oonflnement.  And  then  they  all  three  went  Into 
le  aacristy  of  San  Balvatore,  and  tent  their  men  to  mmmon 
le  ooiincillorB,  the  Avoffadorl,  the  Gap!  de'  Dleci,  and  thoee 
r  the  Great  OoandL 

When  all  were  aasembled,  the  whole  story  was  told  to  them, 
hey  were  ttnick  dead,  as  it  were,  with  affright.  They  de- 
srmined  to  send  fOr  fieltramo.  He  was  broufirht  in  before 
lem.  They  examined  him,  and  asoertalned  that  the  matter 
^as  true ;  and,  althouirh  they  were  exoeedingly  troubled,  yet 
tiey  determined  upon  their  measures.  And  they  sent  for  the 
^pi  de*  Quarante,  the  Siflrnori  di  Notte,  the  Oapi  de*  Sestieri, 
nd  the  Cinque  della  Pace ;  and  tliey  were  ordered  to  assooi- 
te  to  their  men  other  good  men  and  true,  who  were  to  pro- 
eed  to  the  houses  of  the  riof  leaders  of  tlie  conspiracy,  and 
Boure  them.  And  they  secured  the  foreman  of  the  arsenal,  in 
rder  that  the  conspirators  mlirht  not  do  mischief.  Towards 
liKhtfall  they  sssembled  in  the  palace.  When  they  were  a»- 
embled  in  the  palace,  they  caused  tlie  ffates  of  tlie  quadran- 
le  of  the  palace  to  be  shut.  And  ttiey  sent  to  the  keeper  of 
he  bell-tower,  and  forbade  the  tolling  of  the  bells.  All  this 
ras  carried  into  elfect.  The  before-mentioned  conspirators 
rere  secured,  and  they  were  brought  to  the  palace;  and,  as 
he  Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  duke  was  in  the  plot,  they 
esolved  tliat  twenty  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state  should 
)e  associated  to  them,  for  tl^e  purpose  of  consultation  and 
leliberation,  but  that  they  Aould  not  be  allowed  to  ballot. 
The  councillors  were  the  following  :—8er  Oiovanni  Mo- 
enigo,  of  tlie  Sestlero  of  San  Karoo ;  Ser  Almoro  V eniero 
a  Santa  Marina,  of  the  Sestlero  of  Castello;  Ser  Tomaso 
riadro,  of  the  Sestlero  of  Ganaregio ;  Ser  Oiovanni  Sanudo, 
•f  the  Sestlero  of  Santa  Croce;  Ser  Pietro  Trivisano,  of  the 
testiero  of  San  Paolo ;  Ser  Pantallone  Barbo  11  Orando,  of  tlie 
lestiero  of  Ossoduro.  The  Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth 
rere  Zufredo  Morosini  and  Ser  Orio  Pasquallgo:  and  these 
Lid  not  ballot.  Thoee  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were  Ser  Gio- 
vanni Maroello,  Ser  Tomaso  Sanudo,  and  Ser  Micheletto  Dol- 
Lno,  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten.  Ser  Luca  da 
.•egge  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Moste,  Inquisitors  of  the  aforesaid 
k>uncil.  And  Ser  Marco  Polani,  Ser  Mariuo  Veniero,  Ser  Lan- 
Lo  Lombardo,  and  Ser  Nicoletto  Trivisano,  of  Sant'  Angelo. 

Late  Id  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they  chose  a 
unta  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  from  amongst  the  wls- 
st,  and  the  worthiest,  and  the  oldest.  They  were  to  give 
K>unsel,  but  not  to  ballot.  And  they  would  not  admit  any 
me  of  Ci  Faliero.  And  Nlcoolo  Ealiero,  and  another  Nio- 
!olo  Psliero,  of  San  Tomaso,  were  expelled  from  the  Coun- 
^1,  because  they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  doge.  And  this 
■esolution  of  creating  the  Junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised 
;hroughout  the  state.  The  following  were  the  members 
>f  the  Junta  of  twenty :— Ser  Marco  Giustinianl,  procuratore, 
3er  Andrea  Brizzo,  procuratore,  Ser  Lionardo  Giustinianl, 
procuratore,  Ser  Andrea  Contarinl,  Ser  Slmone  Dandolo,  Ser 
i^lcoolo  Volpe,  Ser  Giovanni  Loredano,  Ser  Marco  Dledo,  Ser 
[Giovanni  Gradenigo,  Ser  Andrea  Comaro,  cavallere,  Ser 
Marco  Boranzo,  Ser  Blnieri  du  BCosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcello, 
3er  Marino  Moroaini,  Ser  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Nlcoolo  Lioni, 
3er  Filippo  Orio,  Ser  Marco  Trivisano,  Ser  Jaoopo  firagadino, 
3er  Giovanni  Foscarini. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  the  Council  of 
ren;  and  they  sent  for  my  lord  Marino  Fallero  the  duke: 
uid  my  lord  Marino  was  then  consorting  in  the  palace  with 
F>eople  of  great  estate,  gentlemen,  and  other  good  men,  none 
yt  whom  knew  yet  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertucci  Israello,  who,  as  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa  Croce, 
tras  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought  before  the  Council. 
Zanello  del  Brln,  Nicoletto  dl  Rosa,  Nicoletto  Alberto,  and 
the  guardiaga,  were  also  taken,  together  with  several  sea^ 
men,  and  people  of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined, 
md  the  truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  10th  of  April  Judgment  was  given  in  the  Council  of 
Ten,  that  Filippo  Calendaro  and  Bertuocio  Israello  should  be 
banged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the  balcony  of  the  palace, 
from  which  the  duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the  bull  himt:  and 
they  were  hanged  with  gags  in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned  :~Ntocolo 
Zuoouolo,  Nicoletto  Biondo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Marco  Giuda, 
Jaoomello  Dagollno,  Nicoletto  Fidele,  the  son  of  Filippo 
Calendaro,  Marco  ToreUo,  called  Israello,  Steftoo  Trivisano, 
the  money  changer  of  Santa  Margherita,  and  Antonio  dalle 
Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chiozza,  for  they  were  en- 
deavoring to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence 
which  was  passed  upon  them  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  they 
were  hanged  on  successive  days;  some  singly  and  some  in 
couples*  upon  the  columns  of  the  palace,  beginning  from  the 


red  columns,  and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canaL  And 
other  prisoners  were  discharged,  because,  although  they  had 
been  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had  not  assisted  in 
it:  for  they  were  given  to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for 
the  service  of  the  state,  and  in  ord«r  to  secure  certain  crimi- 
nals; and  they  knew  nothing  elso.  NIooletto  Alt>erto,  the 
guardiaga,  and  Bartolomoieo  Ciricolo  and  his  son,  and  sev- 
eral others,  who  were  not  guilty,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  16th  day  of  April,  Judgment  was  also  given 
in  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my  lord  Marino  Fallero, 
the  duke,  should  have  his  head  cut  olf ;  and  that  the  execu- 
tion should  be  done  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stone  stair- 
case, where  the  dukes  take  their  oath  when  they  first  enter 
the  palace.  On  the  following  day,  the  17th  of  April,  the 
doors  of  the  palace  being  shut,  the  duke  had  his  head  cut 
olf,  about  the  hour  of  noon.  And  the  cap  of  estate  was  taken 
from  the  duke*s  head  before  he  came  down  stairs.  When  the 
execution  was  over,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
went  to  the  columns  of  the  palace  over  against  the  place  of 
Saint  Mark,  and  that  he  showed  the  bloody  sword  unto  the 
people,  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice— **  The  terrible  doom 
hath  fallen  upon  the  traitor  1"— and  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  the  people  all  rushed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  duke, 
who  had  been  beheaded. 

It  must  be  imown  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  the  council- 
lor, was  not  present  when  the  af<H«sald  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced ;  because  he  was  unwell,  and  remained  at  home.  So 
that  only  fourteen  balloted ;  that  is  to  say,  five  councillors, 
and  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  And  it  was  adjudged,  that 
all  the  lands  and  chattels  of  the  duke,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
traitors,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  state.  And,  as  a  grace  to 
the  duke,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Ten  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  two  thousand  ducats  out  of 
his  own  property.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  all  the  council- 
lors and  all  the  Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth,  those  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the  Junta,  who  had 
assisted  in  passing  sentence  on  the  duke  and  the  other  trait- 
ors, should  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms  both  by  day 
and  by  night  in  Venice,  and  from  Grade  to  Cavazere.  And 
they  were  also  to  be  allowed  two  footmen  carrying  arms,  the 
aforesaid  footmen  living  and  boarding  with  them  in  their 
own  houses.  And  he  who  did  not  keep  two  footmen  might 
transfer  the  privilege  to  his  sons  or  his  brothers,  but  only  to 
two.  Permission  of  carrying  arms  was  also  granted  to  the 
four  notaries  of  the  chancery,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  took  the  depositions:  and  they  were,  Amedio, 
Nicoletto  di  Lorino,  Steffanello,  and  Pietro  de  Compostelll, 
the  secretaries  of  the  Signori  di  Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  duke  had  had 
his  head  cut  olf,  the  state  remained  in  great  tranquillity  and 
peace.  And,  as  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle,  the  corpse  of  the 
duke  was  removed  in  a  barge,  with  eight  torches,  to  his  tomb 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  it  was  buried. 
The  tomb  is  now  in  that  aisle  in  the  middle  of  the  little 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  which  was  built  by  Bishop 
Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  is  a  ooffln  of  stone,  with  these  words 
engraved  thereon:  ^^Heic  jaeet  Dominua  Marlmu  FaUtro 
Dux.**-'And  they  did  not  paint  his  portrait  in  the  hall  of  the 
Great  Council ;  but  in  the  place  where  it  ought  to  have  been, 
you  see  these  words :  **  Htc  est  loom  Marini  FalUnv^  deeapUati 
I>ro  erinUnCbtts.*'— And  it  Is  thought  that  his  house  was 
granted  to  the  church  of  Sant*  Apostolo ;  it  was  that  great  one 
near  the  bridge.  Yet  this  could  not  t>e  the  case,  or  else  the 
family  bought  it  back  from  the  church ;  for  it  still  tMlongs 
to  Ca  Fallero.  I  must  not  refrain  from  noting  that  some 
wished  to  write  the  following  words  in  the  place  where  his 
portrait  ought  to  have  been,  as  aforesaid :— **  Marintu  FdUtro 
DuXn  iemerittu  me  eepiL  Pomaa  lui,  deeapUatua  pro  orimini- 
Zms.*'— Others,  also,  indited  a  couplet,  worthy  of  being  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb. 

'*  1)110;  Fsnettimioeet  nefe,  potfiamquCprtKlsrs  tsntoiu, 
SeepUra^  deeua,  centum  perdUdlt,  atqiu  caput* 


»» 


NOTB  44. 
Seepage  154, 

Pktrabgh  on  thb  CoirapiBA.OT  or  Mardto  Faubbo.* 

The  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  epistles  of  Petrarch 
proves  Istly,  That  Marino  FiUero  was  a  personal  friend  of 

*  **  Had  t  copy  taken  of  tn  extract  from  Petrarch's  Letteia,  with 
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I't;  **«itiai  dimettiobeai,'*  old  inttmacj,  it  tiie 
pfame  of  tbe  poet.  MI7,  That  Petrarch  tfaoucbt  that  he  had 
BBoreoourase  than  coodact,  **pfd  dl  eomnvio  obe  dl  seaDO.** 
Jdlf ,  That  there  was  aome  jeakmssr  on  tiie  part  of  Petrarch ; 
for  be  Miyi  that  Marino  FkUero  was  treatinir  of  the  peace 
which  be  Umaetf  had  ^yainly  attempted  to  oonohide.**  ithly. 
That  the  honor  of  the  dukedom  was  conferred  upon  him, 
which  be  neftber  aon^t  nor  expected,  **cfae  nA  chiedeva  n^ 
aspettava,**  and  which  had  never  been  iranted  to  anj  other 
In  like  drcnmstanoea,  ^dd  cfae  non  si  concedette  a  nessun 
attro,**  a  proof  of  the  hiirh  esteem  in  wliich  be  most  have 
been  held.  Mhlj,  Tliat  he  had  a  reputation  for  wtedoiK,  only 
forfeited  hj  Xht  last  enterprise  of  his  life,  **si  usurp6  per 
tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienaa  "— **  he  had  usurped  for 
so  many  j ears  a  false  fame  of  wisdom,**  rather  a  difficult  task, 
I  should  think.  People  are  generally  found  out  before  eiirhty 
years  of  age,  at  least  in  a  republic—From  these,  and  the 
otiier  historical  notes  which  I  have  ooUeoted,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Marino  FaUero  possessed  many  of  the  qualities, 
but  not  the  success,  of  a  hero;  and  that  his  passions  were  too 
violent.  The  paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr.  Moore  falls 
to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says,  ^that  there  had  been  no 
greater  event  in  his  times**  (our  Uma  literally),  ^nostri 
tempi,'*  in  Italy.  He  also  differs  from  the  historian  in  saying 
that  Faliero  was  ^on  the  banks  of  the  Bhont^*'  instead  of  at 
Bome,  when  elected ;  the  other  accounts  say  that  the  depu- 
tation of  the  Venetian  senate  met  him  at  Ravenna.  How 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  and  is  of  no 
great  importance.  Had  the  man  succeeded,  be  would  have 
changed  the  face  of  Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  As  it  is, 
what  ors  they  both  ? 


KOTB  45. 
See  page  184. 

VmnAH  SOGZBTT  AHD  MANinBS. 

**  Vice  without  apkndor^  sin  wtthotU  relief 
Even  from  (he  ifion  of  Voce  to  tmooth  it  o*er^ 
Bui  in  Hm  tUoA,  eoane  UuU  of  habitude^**  etc 

^  To  tbeee  attacks  so  frequently  pointed  by  the  government 
against  the  clergy,— to  the  continual  struggles  between  the 
different  constituted  bodies,— to  these  enterprises  carried  on 
by  the  mass  of  the  nobles  against  the  depositaries  of  power, 
—to  all  those  projects  of  innovation,  which  alwajrs  ended  by 
a  stroke  of  state  policy;  we  must  add  a  cause  not  less  fitted 
to  spread  contempt  for  ancient  doctrines;  this  woe  the  exeen 
of  eorruptUm, 

**That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long  boasted 
of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  society,  had  degener- 
ated into  scandalous  licentiousness:  the  tie  of  marriage  was 
less  sacred  in  that  Catholic  country  than  among  those  nations 
where  the  laws  and  religion  admit  of  its  being  dissolved. 
Because  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they  feigned  that 
it  had  not  existed ;  and  the  ground  of  nullity,  immodestly 
alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted  with  equal  facility 
by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike  corrupt.  These  divorces, 
veiled  under  another  name,  became  so  frequent,  that  the 
mr#8t  important  act  of  civil  society  was  discovered  to  be 
amenable  to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions;  and  to  restrain  the 
open  scandal  of  such  proceedings  became  the  office  of  the 
police.  In  1782,  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed  that  every  wo- 
man who  should  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage  should 
be  compelled  to  await  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  some  con- 
vent, to  be  named  by  the  court.*  Soon  afterwards  the  same 
Council  summoned  all  causes  of  that  nature  before  itself.f 
This  infringement  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  having  occa- 
sioned some  remonstrance  from  Rome,  the  Council  retained 
only  the  right  of  rejecting  the  petition  of  the  married  per- 
sons, and  consented  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as 
it  should  not  previously  have  rejected^ 

**  There  was  a  moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the  destruction 
of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the  domestic  discord 
occasioned  by  these  abuses,  determined  the  government  to 
depart  from  its  established  maxims  concerning  the  freedom 
of  manners  allowed  the  subject.   All  the  courtesans  were 


banlAed  from  Venice;  bat  their  absence  was  not  eooogh  to 
reclaim  and  bring  bac^  good  morals  to  a  whole  people  brought 
upintbemoataoandaloiislieentioaBoesa  Depmvity  reacted 
the  very  txMoms  of  private  familiea.  and  even  Into  tbe  cloister 
and  they  found  themaelvee  obliged  to  recall,  and  ercn  to  in- 
demnifyj  women  who  sometimes  gained  posaeoskMi  of  im- 
portant secrets,  and  who  might  be  usefully  employed  In  tte 
ndn  of  men  whose  fortunes  might  have  rendered  tbem  dan- 
gerous. Since  that  time  llcenttousneeshaagone  on  tec  irenfnfl: 
and  we  have  seen  mothers  not  only  selling  the  tnnoownrr  of 
thehr  daui^ten,  but  selling  it  by  a  contract,  anthenticaled 
by  the  signature  of  a  public  officer,  and  the  performance  of 
which  was  secured  by  the  protection  of  the  lawaJ 

^  The  parlors  of  the  convents  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  booses 
of  the  courteaana.  though  the  pc^ce  carefully  kept  up  a  nrna- 
ber  of  spies  about  tbem,  were  the  only  aaaembUee  for  society 
in  Venice;  and  in  these  two  places,  so  different  from  each 
other,  there  was  equal  freedom.  Music,  ooUatiooB,  smllantry, 
were  not  more  forbidden  in  the  paiiors  than  at  the  cartnos. 
There  were  a  number  of  casinos  for  the  purpose  of  pabbo 
assemblies,  where  gaming  was  the  principal  porsiiit  of  tb« 
company.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  persona  of  ettfaer  sei 
masked,  or  grave  In  their  magisterial  robea.  round  a  table, 
invoking  chance,  and  giving  way  at  one  Instant  to  the  agonlei 
of  despair,  and  at  the  next  to  the  illusions  of  hope,  and  that 
without  uttering  a  single  word. 

''The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  Hved  Ineo0ittt0to 
them :  and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned  found  oontpeD* 
sation  in  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  The  corruption  of  morab 
had  deprived  them  of  their  empire.  We  have  Just  revieweri 
the  whole  history  of  Venice,  and  we  have  not  onoe  seen  them 
exerdse  the  slightest  influenoe.**— Dabu:  HM,  ds  la  It^wbw 
de  VMm^  voL  v.,  p.  flft. 


0h<  9vo  (jfoscari. 


reference  to  the  oonspiracj  of  the  d<^  Marino  Faliero,  containing 
the  poet's  opinion  of  the  matter.'*~J^rofi  Diary^  Feb.  11, 1821. 

*  Correapondence  of  M.  Schliok,  French  charge  d'aifkires ;  deapatch 
of  24th  August,  1782. 

t  Correspondence  of  M.  Schlick ;  despatch  of  81st  August 
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Seepooe  91^» 

2^  best  JCngNsh  account  0/  the  incidents  on  toMefc  tMs  ploy  ii 
foundtd  if  gineii  in  the  eeeond  ooUtme  of  the  Becerend  Mr, 
Sm^aey*§  **8ketehe9of  Venetian  RiMjonh**  and  ie  as  ft^lowt: 

**The  reign  of  Francesco  Foscari  had  now  been  prolonged 
to  the  unusual  period  of  thirty-four  srears,  and  these  years 
were  marked  by  almost  continual  warfare;  during*  which, 
however,  the  courage,  the  firmness,  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
Illustrious  doge  had  won  four  rich  pro\inoe8  for  his  country, 
and  increased  her  glory  not  less  than  her  dominion.  Ardent, 
enterprising,  and  ambitious  of  the  glory  of  conquest.  It  was 
not  without  much  opposition  that  F08(»ri  had  obtained  the 
dogeship :  and  he  soon  discovered  that  the  throne  which  be 
had  coveted  with  so  great  earnestness  was  far  from  being  a 
seat  of  repose.  Accordingly,  at  the  peace  of  Ferrara,  which 
in  1433  succeeded  a  calamitous  war,  foreseeing  the  approach 
of  fresh  and  still  greater  troubles,  and  wearied  by  the  factions 
which  ascribed  all  disasters  to  the  prince,  he  tendered  his 
abdication  to  the  senate,  and  was  refused.  A  like  offer  was 
renewed  by  him  when  nine  years'  further  experience  of 
8o\'ereignty  had  confirmed  his  former  estinmte  of  Its  cares: 
and  the  Council,  on  this  second  occasion,  much  more  from 
adherence  to  existing  institutions  than  from  any  attachment 
to  the  person  of  the  doge,  accompanied  their  negatii'e  with 
the  exaction  of  an  oath  that  he  would  retain  his  burdensoocs 
dignity  for  life.  Too  early,  alas!  was  he  to  be  taught  that 
life,  on  such  conditions,  was  the  heaviest  of  curses.  Three 
out  of  his  four  sons  were  already  dead:  to  Giacopo,  the  sur- 
vivor, he  looked  for  the  continuation  of  his  name  and  the 
support  of  his  declining  age ;  and,  from  that  youth's  inter- 
marriage with  the  illustrious  house  of  Contarini,  and  the 
popular  Joy  with  which  his  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the 
doge  drew  favorable  auspices  for  future  bappinese.  Four 
years,  however,  had  scarosly  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of 

X  Ibid.;  despatch  of  8d  September,  1786. 

2  The  decree  for  their  recall  designates  tbem  as  woifrs  hemnertt 
tneretriei;  a  fhnd  and  some  houaea,  called  Qt$e 
signed  to  them :  hence  the  opprobrious  appdlatlon  of 

I  Majer,  Description  of  Venice,  toL  It ,  and  M.  ArohenhoU,  Fifr 
ture  of  Italy,  toL  i^  oh.  2. 
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lat  well-omened  marriage,  when  a  series  of  oalamittes  be- 
Buii  from  which  death  alone  was  to  relieve  either  the  son  or 
Is  yet  more  wretched  father.  In  1445,  Giacopo  Foscari  was 
enounced  to  the  Ten  as  having  received  presents  from  f or- 
l^n  potentates,  and  especially  from  Filippo-Bfaria  YiscontL 
lie  ofTenoe,  acoordinK  to  the  law,  was  one  of  the  most  heinous 
'hlch  a  noble  could  commit.  Bven  if  Giacopo  were  guiltless 
f  Infringlnfir  that  law,  it  was  not  easy  to  establish  innocence 
efore  a  Venetian  tribunal.  Under  the  eyes  of  his  own 
ither,  compelled  to  preside  at  the  unnatural  examination,  a 
onf eesion  was  extorted  from  the  prisoner,  on  the  rack :  and, 
rem  the  lips  of  that  father,  he  received  the  sentence  which 
anished  him  for  life  to  Napoli  di  Bomania.  On  his  passage, 
evere  illness  delayed  him  at  Trieste :  and,  at  the  especial 
rayer  of  the  doge,  a  less  remote  district  was  assifirned  for  his 
unishment:  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Treviso,  and  his 
rife  was  allowed  to  participate  in  his  exile. 
**  It  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  1460,  while 
Giacopo  Foscari  rested,  in  comparative  tranquillity,  within 
he  bounds  to  which  he  was  restricted,  that  an  assassination 
ccurred  in  the  streets  of  Venice.  Hermolao  Donate,  a  chief 
f  the  Ten,  was  murdered  on  his  return  from  a  sitting  of 
hat  Council,  at  his  own  door,  by  unknown  hands.  The  mag- 
itude  of  the  offence  and  the  violation  of  the  high  diflrnity  of 
be  Ten  demanded  a  victim;  and  the  coadjutors  of  the  slain 
oagistrate  caught  with  eairer  grasp  at  the  slightest  clue 
rhich  suspicion  could  afford.  A  domestic  in  the  service  of 
Maoopo  Foscari  had  been  seen  tn  Venice  on  the  evening  of 
he  murder;  and  on  the  following  morning,  when  met  in  a 
KMit  otr  Mestre  by  a  chief  of  the  Ten,  and  asked,  *What 
lews?*  he  had  answered  by  reporting  the  assassination, 
everal  hours  before  it  was  generally  known.  It  might  seem 
hat  such  frankness  of  itself  disproved  all  participation  in 
he  crime ;  for  the  author  of  it  was  not  likely  thus  unseason- 
ibly  and  prematurely  to  disclose  its  committaL  But  the  Ten 
hought  differently,  and  nuUters  which  to  others  bore  convio- 
ion  of  innocence,  to  them  savored  strongly  of  guilt.  The 
ervant  was  arrested,  examined,  and  barbarously  tortured; 
>ut  even  the  eightieth  application  of  the  strapado  failed  to 
(licit  one  syllable  which  might  justify  condenmation.  That 
}iacopo  Foscari  had  experienced  the  severity  of  the  Council's 
udgment,  and  that  its  jealous  watchfulness  was  daily  impos- 
ng  some  new  restraint  upon  his  father's  authority,  power- 
'ully  operated  to  convince  the  Ten  that  they  must  themselves 
n  return  be  objects  of  his  deadly  enmity.  Who  else,  they 
nid,  could  be  more  likely  to  arm  the  hand  of  an  assawin 
igainst  a  chief  of  the  Ten,  than  one  whom  the  Ten  have 
irislted  with  punishment?  On  this  unjust  and  unsupported 
mrmise,  the  young  Foscari  was  rec»slled  from  Treviso,  placed 
3n  the  rack  which  his  servant  had  just  vacated,  tortured  again 
In  his  father's  presence,  and  not  absolved  even  after  he  reso- 
lutely persisted  in  denial  unto  the  end. 

**The  wrongs,  however,  which  Giacopo  Foscari  endured 
had  by  no  means  chilled  the  passionate  love  with  which  he 
continued  to  regard  his  ungrateful  country.  He  was  now 
excluded  from  all  communication  with  his  family,  torn  from 
the  wife  of  his  affections,  debarred  from  the  society  of  his 
children,  hopeless  of  again  embracing  those  parents  who  had 
already  far  outstripped  the  natural  term  of  human  existence ; 
and  to  his  imagination,  for  ever  centring  itself  upon  the 
single  desire  of  return,  life  presented  no  other  object  deserv- 
ing pursuit :  till,  for  the  attainment  of  this  wish,  life  itself  at 
length  appeared  to  be  scarcely  more  than  an  adequate  sacri- 
fice. Preyed  upon  by  this  fever  of  the  heart,  after  six  years' 
unavailing  suit  for  a  remission  of  punishment,  in  the  summer 
of  1456  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bfilan,  imploring 
his  good  offices  with  the  senate.  That  letter,  purposely  left 
open  in  a  place  obvious  to  the  spies  by  whom,  even  in  his 
exile,  he  was  surrounded,  and  afterwards  intrusted  to  an 
equally  treacherous  hand  for  delivery  to  Sforza,  was  con- 
veyed, as  the  writer  intended,  to  the  Council  of  Ten ;  and 
the  result,  which  equally  fulfilled  his  expectation,  was  a 
hasty  summons  to  Venice  to  answer  for  the  heavy  crime  of 
soliciting  foreign  intercession  with  his  native  government. 

**  For  a  third  time  Francesco  Foscari  listened  to  the  accusa^ 
tion  of  his  son ;  for  the  first  time  he  heard  him  openly  avow 
the  charge  of  his  accusers,  and  calmly  state  that  his  offence, 
such  as  it  was,  had  been  committed  designedly  and  afore- 
thought, with  the  sole  object  of  detection,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  brought  back,  even  as  a  malefactor,  to  Venice.  This 
prompt  and  voluntary  declaration,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
to  decide  the  nice  hesitation  of  his  judges.  Guilt,  they  said, 
might  be  too  easily  admitted  as  well  as  too  pertinaciously 
denied;  and  the  same  process  therefore  by  which,  at  other 
times,  confession  was  wrested  from  the  hardened  criminal 


might  now  compel  a  too  ftusile  self-accuser  to  retract  his  ac- 
knowledgment. The  father  again  looked  on  while  his  son 
was  raised  on  the  accursed  cord  no  less  than  thirty  times,  in 
order  that,  under  his  agony,  he  might  be  induced  to  utter  a 
l3ring  declaration  of  innocence.  But  this  cruelty  was  ex- 
ercised in  vain ;  and,  when  nature  gave  way,  the  sufferer  was 
carried  to  the  apartments  of  the  doge,  torn,  bleeding,  sense- 
less, and  dislocated,  but  firm  in  his  original  purpose.  Nor 
had  his  persecutors  relaxed  in  thtAn;  they  renewed  his  sen- 
tence of  exile,  and  added  that  its  first  year  should  be  passed 
in  prison.  Before  he  embarked,  one  interview  was  permitted 
with  his  family.  The  doge,  as  Sanuto,  perhaps  unconscious 
of  the  pathos  of  his  simplicity,  has  narrated,  was  an  aged  and 
decrepit  man,  who  walked  with  the  support  of  a  crutch ;  and 
when  he  came  into  the  chamber,  he  spake  with  great  firmness, 
so  that  it  might  seem  it  was  not  his  son  whom  he  was  address- 
ing, but  it  11X18  his  son— his  only  son.  *  Ck),  Giacopo,*  was  his 
reply,  when  prayed  for  the  last  time  to  solicit  mercy;  *Go, 
Giacopo,  submit  to  the  will  of  your  country,  and  seek  noth- 
ing further.*  This  effort  of  self-restraint  was  beyond  the 
powers,  not  of  the  old  man's  enduring  spirit,  but  of  his  ex- 
hausted frame,  and  when  he  retired,  he  swooned  in  the  arms 
of  his  attendants.  Giacopo  reached  his  Candlan  prison,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  released  by  death. 

**  Francesco  Foscari,  fm  less  happy  in  his  survival,  con- 
tinued to  live  on,  but  it  was  in  sorrow  and  feebleness,  which 
prevented  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office:  he  re- 
mained secluded  in  his  chamber,  never  went  abroad,  and 
absented  himself  even  from  the  sittings  of  the  CounciL  No 
practical  inconvenience  could  result  from  this  want  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  chief  magistrate ;  for  the  constitution  sufficiently 
provided  against  any  accidental  suspension  of  his  personal 
functions,  and  his  place  in  Council,  and  on  state  occasions, 
was  supplied  by  an  authorized  deputy.  Some  indulgence, 
moreover,  might  be  thought  due  to  the  extreme  age  and 
domestic  griefs  of  Foscari ;  since  they  appeared  to  promise 
that  any  favor  which  might  be  granted  would  be  claimed 
but  for  a  short  period.  But  yet  further  trials  were  in  store. 
Giacopo  Loredano,  who  in  1407  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Ten,  belonged  to  a  family  between  which  and 
that  of  Foscari,  an  hereditary  feud  had  long  existed.  His 
uncle  Pietro,  after  gaining  high  distinction  in  active  service, 
as  admiral  of  Venice,  on  his  return  to  the  capital  headed  the 
political  faction  which  opposed  the  warlike  projects  of  the 
doge;  divided  applause  with  him  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
councils;  and  so  far  extended  his  influence  as  frequently  to 
obtain  majorities  in  their  divisions.  In  an  evil  moment  of 
impatience,  Foscari  once  publicly  avowed  in  the  senate,  that 
so  long  as  Pietro  Loredano  lived  he  should  never  feel  him- 
self really  to  be  doge.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  admiral, 
engaged  as  prowedltore  with  one  of  the  armies  opposed  to 
Filippo-Maria,  died  suddenly  at  a  military  banquet  given 
during  a  short  suspension  of  arms;  and  the  evil-omened 
words  of  Foscari  were  connected  with  his  decease.  It  was 
remarked,  also,  that  his  brother  Marco  Loredano,  one  of  the 
Avogadori,  died,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  while  en- 
gaged in  instituting  a  legal  process  against  a  son-in-law  of 
the  doge,  for  peculation  upon  the  state.  The  foul  rumors 
partially  exdted  by  these  untoward  coincidences,  for  they 
appear  in  truth  to  have  been  no  more,  met  with  little  ac- 
ceptation, and  were  rejected  or  forgotten  except  by  a  single 
bosom.  Giacopo,  the  son  of  one,  the  nephew  of  the  other, 
deceased  Loredano,  gave  full  credit  to  the  accusation,  in- 
scribed on  his  father's  tomb  at  Santa  Elena  that  he  died  by 
poison,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  the  most  deadly 
and  unrelenting  pursuit  of  revenge,  and  fulfilled  that  vow  to 
the  uttermost. 

^  During  the  lifetime  of  Pietro  Loredano,  Foscari,  willing 
to  terminate  the  feud  by  a  domestic  alliance,  had  tendered 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  his  rival's  sons.  The 
youth  saw  his  proffered  bride,  openly  expressed  dislike  of  her 
person,  and  rejected  her  with  marked  discourtesy :  so  that, 
in  the  quarrel  thus  heightened,  Foscari  might  now  conceive 
himself  to  be  the  most  injured  party.  Not  such  was  the 
impression  of  Giacopo  Loredano:  year  after  year  he  grimly 
awaited  the  season  most  fitted  for  his  unbending  purpose ; 
and  it  arrived  at  length  when  he  found  himself  in  authority 
among  the  Ten.  Belying  upon  the  ascendency  belonging  to 
that  high  station,  he  hasarded  a  proposal  for  the  deposition 
of  the  aged  doge,  which  was  at  first,  however,  received  with 
coldness ;  for  those  who  had  twice  before  refused  a  voluntary 
abdication,  shrank  from  the  strange  contradiction  of  now 
demanding  one  on  compulsion.  A  junta  was  required  to 
assist  in  their  deliberations,  and  among  the  assessors  elected 
by  the  Great  Council,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  purpose 
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AHTt(7LlQ  FROM  THR  BDINnmOH  RBVIBW  FOR 

JANUARY,  1101. 

Jfnwm tif  tdhnttm;  a  Utrim of  Pmrm^  original  and  UroMUUed, 
Ify  Umitu*  Oordon^  LonS  Dyron^  a  Minor,  8vo,  pp.  800. 
N»wairH,  imt. 


Thi*  pomiy  of  thla  yoiiiur  lord  belonart  to  the  oImi  which 
nnltlior  iriHli  nor  mon  uro  MUd  to  permit.  Indeod,  we  do  not 
itHtullout  i4i  hnvo  Mwn  n  nunntlty  of  vono  with  lo  few  devla- 
Uuiig  In  etthor  dtrmitlon  from  thAt  exAot  itandard.  His  effu- 
■loni  nffi  nfiNHid  ovor  a  doAd  Ibit,  And  oAn  no  more  get  Above 
(»r  l»«low  the  level,  UiAn  If  they  were  to  muoh  ttAgiuuit  WAter. 
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**8liAdeBof  beroee^fiuewelll  your  desocodAot,  deparciBc 
From  the  eeet  of  hie  Aooeeton,  bide  you  edieaZ 
AbroAd  or  At  home,  your  remembrAnoetinpArtlQir 
New  coumge,  be  *li  think  upon  ff lory  end  you. 

**Tbotvh  A  toAT  dim  bie  eye  At  this  aed  eeperatloB, 
*T  is nAture.  not  feer,  thAt  exdtee  his  reirret: 
Fer  dietAnt  be  ffoes,  with  the  aune  emuUtion ; 
The  feme  of  hie  fAthers  he  ne*er  cen  f oixet. 

**ThAt  fiune.  And  thAt  memory,  stOl  wlU  he  cherish ; 
He  vows  thAt  he  ne*er  will  disffTAoe  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 
When  deoAy'd,  nmy  he  mlnffle  his  dust  with  your  own." 

Now,  we  positively  do  Assert  thAt  there  is  nothing  better 
thsn  these  stensAS  in  the  whole  compeas  of  the  noble  minora 
volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  hAve  a  OAre  of  Attempting^  wbnttbe 
ffreetest  poets  hAve  done  befbre  him,  fbr  oompaiteons  (as  he 
must  hAve  hAd  ocoAsion  to  see  At  his  writtng-mASter's)  are 
odioua.  Gray's  **Ode  on  Bton  OoUefe**  should  renlly  have 
kept  out  the  ten  hobbling  stAnsAS  **  On  a  distant  View  of  the 
Village  And  School  of  Hattow.'* 


NOTES   TO    OCCASIONAL   PIECES. 


**  Where  ftmoy  yet  joys  to  retrsee  the  reeemblanee 
Of  oomnulesi  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied. 
How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er-f  adiniT  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  tfaonch  hope  is  denied.'* 

In  like  manner  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  ^On  a 
Tear,"  might  have  warned  the  noble  author  off  those  prem- 
ises, and  spared  us  a  whole  doaoi  such  stanas  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

^  Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt, 
And  Its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

**  The  man  doom*d  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 
As  be  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  ^rave. 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear." 

And  so  of  instances  in  which  former  poets  have  failed. 
Thus  we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating, 
during  his  nonage,  ^Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul,"  when 
Pope  succeeded  so  indifferently  in  the  attempt.  1  f  our  read- 
ers, however,  are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look  at  it  :— 

**  Ah  I  gentle,  fleeting,  wavering  sprite. 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay. 

To  what  unknown  region  borne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay. 

But  pallid,  cheeriess,  and  forlom." 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and 
imitations  are  great  favorites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have 
them  of  all  kinds,  from  Anacreon  to  Ossian ;  and,  viewing 
them  as  school  exercises,  they  may  pass.  Only,  why  print 
them  after  they  have  had  their  day  and  served  their  turn? 
And  why  call  the  thing  in  p.  79  (see  p.  807)  a  translation, 
where  t\DO  words  (5«Am  ktyw)  of  the  original  are  expanded 
Into  four  lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81  (see  i2jid,\  where 
i&«9ow«rtatv  voT  Mp«i«  Is  rendered  by  means  of  six  hobbling 
verses?  As  to  his  Osslanic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good 
Judges,  being.  In  truth,  so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species 
of  composition  that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criticis- 
ing some  bit  of  the  genuine  Maopherson  itself,  were  we  to 
express  our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.  If,  then, 
the  following  beginning  of  a  ^  Song  of  Bards  "  is  by  his  lord- 
ship, we  venture  to  object  to  it,  as  ftur  as  we  can  comprehend 
it:— ^ What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds?  whose  dark 
ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of  tempests  ?  His  voice  rolls 
on  the  thunder:  't  is  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of  Olthona.  He 
was,"  etc.  After  detaining  this  ^  brown  chief  "  some  time,  the 
bards  conclude  by  giving  him  their  advice  to  ^  raise  his  fair 
looks:"  then  to  ^spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow," 
and  to  **  smile  through  the  tears  of  the  storm."  Of  this  kind 
of  thing  there  are  no  less  than  nine  pages:  and  we  can  so  far 
venture  an  opinion  in  their  favor,  that  they  look  very  like 
Maopherson ;  and  we  are  positive  that  they  are  pretty  nearly 
as  stupid  and  tiresome. 

It  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists;  but  they 
should  **use  It  as  not  abusing  it;"  and  particularly  one  who 
piques  himself  (though  indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen) 
on  being  **  an  infant  bard  "  (**The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  is 
youth  ")  should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to  know, 
BO  much  about  his  own  ancestry.  Besides  a  poem  above 
cited,  on  the  family  seat  of  the  Byrons,  we  have  another  of 
eleven  pages,  on  the  self-same  subject,  introduced  with  an 
apology,  **he  certainly  bad  no  intention  of  inserting  it,"  but 
really  **  the  particular  request  of  some  friends,"  etCM  etc.  It 
concludes  with  five  stanxas  on  himself,  **  the  last  and  young- 
est of  a  noble  line."  There  is  a  good  deal  also  about  his  ma- 
ternal ancestors.  In  a  poem  on  Lachin  y  Gair,  a  mountain 
where  he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that 
pibroch  is  not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a  fid- 
dle. 

*  The  Monthly  Beriewen,  in  those  days  the  next  In  drcolstion 
to  the  Edinburgh,  gsTo  a  mnch  more  IkTorable  notice  of  the  **  Hoiin 
of  Idlenesf."  "  These  compotitioni,"  said  they,  *'  are  generally  of  a 
plaintive  or  tn  amatory  cast,  with  tn  occarional  mlxtore  of  satire; 
and  they  display  both  eue  and  ttrength— both  pathos  and  flie.  It 
will  be  expected  that  marks  of  juvenility  and  of  haste  ihoald  be  dis- 
covered  In  these  productions;  and  we  seriooaiy  advise  oar  yoong 
bard  to  fhlHU  with  sobmisBive  pensrersnee  the  datSes  of  reviilon 
and  correction.  We  discern  In  Lord  Byron  a  degree  of  mental 
power,  and  a  torn  of  mental  disposition,  which  render  ns  loUcitoas 


As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume 
to  immortallae  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we 
cannot  possibly  dismiss  it  without  presenting  the  reader  with 
a  specimen  of  these  ingenious  eflTusions.  In  an  ode  with  a 
Greek  motto,  called  Granta,  we  have  the  following  magnifi- 
cent stanzas  :— 

**  There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp. 
The  candidate  for  college  priaes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp. 
Goes  late  to  bed,  jret  early  rises. 

^  Who  reads  fiUse  quantities  in  Seale, 
Or  puzales  o'er  the  deep  triangle. 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal. 
In  barbarous  Latin  doom'd  to  wrangle: 

^Renouncing  every  pleasing  page. 
From  authors  of  historic  use, 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

^  Still  harmless  are  these  occupattona. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student. 
Compared  with  other  recreations. 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent." 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college 
psalmody  as  la  contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanas  i— 

**  Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused. 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

*^  If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended. 

Had  heard  theee  blockheads  sing  before  him. 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended : 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em  1" 

But,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems  of 
this  noble  minor.  It  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find 
them,  and  be  content :  for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever 
have  from  him.  He  Is  at  best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  into 
the  groves  of  Parnassus:  he  never  lived  in  a  garret,  like 
thorough-bred  poets ;  and  **  though  he  once  roved  a  careless 
mountaineer  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  he  has  not  of 
late  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects  no  profit 
from  his  publication ;  and,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  **  it  is 
highly  improbable,  from  his  situation  and  pursuits  here- 
after," that  he  should  again  condeacend  to  become  an  author. 
Therefore,  let  us  take  what  we  can  get,  and  l>e  thankful. 
What  right  have  we  poor  devils  to  be  nice?  We  are  well  off 
to  have  got  so  much  from  a  man  of  this  lord's  station,  who 
does  not  live  In  a  garret,  but  **  has  the  sway  "  of  Newstead 
Abbey.  Again  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful ;  and,  with  honest 
Sancho,  bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth.*  * 


fbwaXanuX  |tett«. 

NOTB48. 
Seepage  480, 

RBMABK8  ON  THE  ROMAIC  OR  MODERN  GREEK 

LANGUAGE. 

Thete  ** Remarke**  were  writUn  in  the  tpring  of  1811,  whOe 
Xfonl  Byrtm  1009  fvsfdifia  in  the  CoptfcMn  Omvent  cit  ^tfte^ 

Amongst  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  religion,  it  is  less  to 

that  both  shoold  be  well  coltlTated  and  wisely  directed,  in  his 
career  of  life.  He  has  recelTed  talents,  and  is  sccountable  for  the 
use  of  them.  We  trust  that  he  will  render  them  beDeftcisl  to  man, 
snd  a  source  of  real  gratiflcation  to  himself  In  declining  age.  Then 
may  he  properly  erclaim  with  the  Roman  orator, '  non  lubet  mihi 
deplorare  vltam,  qnod  multi,  et  11  doctl,  HBpe  feoemnt;  neque  me 
vixime  pcenitet:  qoonism  itavlxl,  ut  non  frustra  me  natum  exlst- 
imeaL*"  Lord  Byron  repaid  the  Edinburgh  critique  with  a  i 
and  beessM  himself  a  MmMjf  Btvi^wer, 
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be  wondered  at  that  we  find  to  few  publioatioiia  on  general 
subJeotB,  than  that  we  find  any  at  alL  The  whole  number  of 
the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire  and 
elsewhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  millions :  and  yet, 
for  so  scanty  a  number,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  nation 
with  so  great  a  proportion  of  books  and  their  authors,  as  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  century.  **  Ay,  but,"  say  the  generous 
advocates  of  oppression,  who,  while  they  assert  the  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them  from  dispelling  it,  **ay, 
but  th€«e  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecclesiastical  tracts,  and  con- 
sequently good  for  nothing.'*  Well,  and  pray  what  else  can 
they  write  about?  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Frank, 
particularly  an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  government 
of  his  own  country,  or  a  Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  every 
government  except  his  own,  and  who  may  range  at  will  over 
every  philoeophioial,  religious,  scientific,  skeptical,  or  moral 
subject,  sneering  at  the  Greek  legends.  A  Greek  must  not 
write  on  politics,  and  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  in- 
struction ;  if  he  doubts,  he  is  excommunicated  and  damned : 
therefore  his  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modem  phi- 
losophy; and  as  to  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks  I  there  are 
no  such  things.  What  then  is  left  him,  if  he  has  a  turn  for 
scribbling?  Beligion,  and  holy  biography :  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  those  who  have  so  little  in  this  life  should  look 
to  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  catalogue 
now  before  me  of  flfty-flve  Greek  writers,  many  of  whom 
were  lately  living,  not  above  fifteen  should  have  touched  on 
anything  but  religion.  The  catalogue  alluded  to  is  contained 
in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Mele- 
tius's  Bcclesiastical  History.  From  this  I  subjoin  an  extract 
of  those  who  have  written  on  general  subjects. 


LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHOBS.* 

Neophitus,  diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  political  regu- 
lations, which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Prokopius,  of  Moscopolis  (a  town  in  Bpirua),  has  written 
and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks. 

Seraphin,  of  Peridea,  is  the  author  of  many  works  in  the 
Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character;  for  the  Christians 
of  Caramania,  who  do  not  speak  Romaic,  but  read  the  char- 
acter. 

Eustathius  Psallda,  of  Bucharest,  a  physician,  made  the 
tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study  {x<ip^  inaB^tatmt) ; 
but  though  his  name  is  enumerated,  it  is  not  stated  that  he 
has  written  any  thing. 

Kallinikus  Torgeraus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople :  many 
poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  patriarchs  since  the  last  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

Anastasius  Macedon,  of  Naxos,  member  of  the  royal  acad- 
emy of  Warsaw.   A  church  biographer. 

Demetrius  Pamperes,  a  Moscopolite,  has  written  many 
works,  particularly  **A  Commentaiy  on  Hesiod's  Shield  of 
Hercules,**  and  two  hundred  tales  (of  what  is  not  specified), 
and  has  published  his  correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
George  of  Trebizond,  his  contemporary. 

Meletius,  a  celebrated  geographer ;  and  author  of  the  book 
from  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 

Dorotheus,  of  Mitylene,  an  Aristotelian  philosopher:  his 
Hellenic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  he  is  esteemed  by 
the  modems  (I  quote  the  words  of  Meletius)  fMra  vav  eov- 
icvii2i|r  jcoi.  U^vo^vra  cipioTot  *EAAi(vmv.  I  add  further,  on  the 
authority  of  a  well-informed  Greek,  that  he  was  so  fomous 
amongst  his  countrymen  that  they  were  accustomed  to  say, 
if  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  wanting,  he  was  capable 
of  repairing  the  loss. 

Marinus  Count  Tharbouree,  of  Ophalonia,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  member  of  that 
academy,  and  those  of  Stockholm  and  Upsal.  He  has  pub- 
lished, at  Venice,  an  account  of  some  marine  animal,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  properties  of  iron. 

Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  mechanics.  He 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg  the  immense  rock  on  which  the 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  in  1760.  See  the  disser- 
tation which  he  published  in  Paris,  1777. 

George  Ck>nstantine  has  published  a  four-tongued  lexi- 
con. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  names  given  are  not  in  chronological 
order,  but  coasiat  of  some  selected  at  a  venture  firom  amongst  tboae 
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George  Ventote,  a  lexicon  in  Ften<^  Italian*  and  Ro- 
maic. 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latin  and  Romaic 
French,  etc. ;  besides  grammars,  in  every  modem  language 
except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  authors  the  following  are  moat  cele- 
brated :^— 

Athanasius  Parios  has  written  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  In 
Hellenic. 

Christodouios,  an  Arcamanian,  has  published,  in  Vienna, 
some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  translator 
of  Fontenelle*s  ''Plurality  of  Worlds*'  (a  favorite  woi^ 
amongst  the  Greeks),  is  stated  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  HeUeoio 
and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris;  in  both  of  which  he  is  an 
adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a  treatise  on  rh^oric 

Vlcenxo  Damodos,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written  **<ic  to  im- 
vo/l«p^«for,**  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarases,  a  Byzantine  has  translated  into  Frendi 
Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  Hel- 
lenist and  Latin  scholar^ 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  a  geographical 
work ;  he  has  also  translated  several  Italian  authors,  and 
printed  his  versions  at  Venice 

Of  Coray  and  Psallda  some  account  has  been  already 
given. 


SCENE  FROM  'O  KA«ENES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THB  TtJLLlAS  OW  OOLDONI,  BT  8PIRIDHW 

VLANTI. 

Plotsida, /rom  tJie  i>oor  0/ eike  Hotel,  ofkl  tile  Others. 

Pla.  Oh,  God  I  from  the  window  It  seemed  that  I  beard  my 
husband's  voice.  If  he  is  here,  I  have  arrived  In  time  to 
make  him  ashamed.  lA  servant  enUnfrom  the  shop.'}  Boy, 
tell  mc  pray«  who  are  in  those  chambers. 

Serv,  Three  gentiemen:  one  Signer  Bugenio;  the  other. 
Signer  Martio,  the  Neapolitan ;  and  the  third,  my  lord,  the 
count  Leander  Ardenti. 

Pla,  Flaminio  is  not  amongst  these  unless  he  has  changed 
his  name. 

Leander  IwUMndrinMng].  Long  live  the  good  fortune  of 
Signer  Eugenie  I 

IThe  whole  compcmy.  Long  live  etc.]  (Literally,  Na  (j,  ■>«  0^ 
May  he  live) 

PUl  Without  doubt  that  Is  my  husband.  ITo  the  serv.']  My 
good  man,  do  me  the  favor  to  accompany  me  above  to  those 
gentiemen :  I  have  some  business. 

Serv.  At  your  commands.  Liside.1  The  old  office  of  ns  wait- 
ers.   Lfle  goes  out  of  the  gamino-house,} 

Ridolpho  [to  Victoria  on  another  part  of  thestaot].  Courage, 
courage  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Victoria.  I  feel  as  if  about  to  die.  [Leantng  on  him  om  if 
fainUng,'] 

\JYom  the  v^ndovDS  above  aU  within  art  seenrigkHi  from  tatU 
in  confusion :  JjesLader  starts  at  the  sight  of  Platzida,  osui 
appears  by  his  gestures  to  threaten  her  life,} 

Eugenio.  No,  stop 

Martio,  Don't  attempt 

Leander,  Away,  fly  from  hence  I 

Pla,  Help  I  help  I  IFUes  down  the  stairs^  Leander  attenqftlt^ 
to  foUow  with  his  sword ;  Eugenio  hinders  him,} 

[Trapole  wtth  a  plate  of  meat^  leaps  over  the  balcony  from  Cke 
iDindoWt  and  runs  into  the  coffee-house,} 

[Platzida  runs  out  of  the  gamino-house,  and  takes  sheUer  in 
the  hold.} 

[Martio  steals  softly  out  of  the  gaming-house^  and  goes  o/,  es- 
claiming  **Rumores  fuge."  The  servants  from  the  oasfdnth 
house  enter  the  hotels,  and  shut  the  door,} 

[Victoria  remains  in  the  coffee-house,  assisted  by  Rldd- 
pho.] 

[Leander,  sword  in  hand,  opposite  Eugenio,  exclaims.  Give 
way —I  will  enter  that  hotel.] 

Eugenio,  No,  that  shall  never  be  You  are  a  scoundrel  to 
your  wife  and  I  will  defend  her  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood. 

who  flourished  fh>m  the  taking  of  Constantinople  to  the  Uhm  of 
Meletius. 
t  These  names  are  not  taken  firom  any  puhUeatloB. 
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Zjeofnder,  I  will  irtve  you  oftuse  to  repent  this.    {Mtnad/ng 

^KXUh  his  MM>fXl.l 

JDua^vHo*  I  fear  you  not.  LHe  aHadtB  Leander,  a/nd  makes 
Ji<n»  Qh9e  hath  to  much^  that,  fand^mg  the  door  of  the  dameinfh 
^f%^9dummop€n^h0taidere8eaipe8  through,  and  mfinithetJ] 


ion  Jnan. 


NOTB  40. 

liSrxBR  TO  THs  Bditob  OP  ^Mt  Orandmothsb's 

Bmvibw.*** 


Mt  Dsar  Bobkbtb. 

As  a  believer  in  the  church  of  England— to  say  nothing  of 
tbe  state— I  have  been  an  occasional  reader  and  ^reat  ad- 
mirer of,  though  not  a  subscriber  to,  your  Review,  which  is 
rather  expensive.    But  I  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  its 
contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  article 
of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appearance.   You 
have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a  calumnious  accusation 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  credence  of  which  in  Uie  public 
mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your  reputation  as  a 
clergyman  t  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal ;  which,  I 
Tegret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  ** purity*'  (as  you 
well  observe)  ^  of  its,  etc,  etc,  etc^**  and  the  present  taste  for 
propriety,  would  induce  us  to  expect.   The  charge  itself  is  of 
a  solemn  nature,  and,  although  in  verse,  is  couched  in  terms 
of  such  circumstantial  gravity*  as  to  induce  a  belief  little 
short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on  taking  your  degrees. 
It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of  man  from 
its  frequent  occurrence ;  to  the  mind  of  a  statesman,  from 
its  occasional  truth;  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor,  from  its 
moral  impossibility.    You  are  charged  then  in  the  last  line 
of  one  octave  stanza,  and  the  whole  eight  lines  of  the  next, 
viz.,  209th  and  210th  of  the  first  canto  of  that  *' pestilent 
poem  *'  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more  foolishly  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of,  certain  moneys,  to  eulogize  the 
unknown  author,  who  by  this  account  must  be  known  to 
you,  if  to  nobody  else.   An  impeachment  of  this  nature  so 
seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  way  of  refuting;  and  it  is 
my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  did  or  did  not  (and  I 
believe  that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  moneys,  of  which 
I  wish  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are  quite  right  in  deny- 
ing all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.    If  charges  of  this 
nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed  by  the  veracity 
of  verse  (as  Counsellor  Phillips  t  would  say),  what  is  to  be- 
come of  readers  hitherto  implicitly  confident  in  the  not  less 
veracious  prose  of  our  critlad  joumais?  what  is  to  become 
of  tbe  reviews?   And,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  editors?   It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have  done  well 
to  sound  the  alarm.   I  myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  wilf  be 
one  of  your  echoes.   In  the  words  of  the  tragedian.  Listen, 
**  I  love  a  row,*'  and  you  seem  Justly  determined  to  make 
one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the  writer 
might  have  been  in  Jest ;  but  this  only  aggravates  his  crime. 
A  Joke,  the  proverb  says,  ** breaks  no  bones;"  but  it  may 
break  a  bookseller,  or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being 
broken.  The  Jest  is  but  a  bad  one  at  the  best  for  the  author, 
and  might  have  been  a  still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  copious 
contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of 
the  British  Review.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear 
Roberts;  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  that,  in  a  case  of  such 

^  **  Bologna,  Aug.  28, 1819.— >I  send  you  a  letter  to  Roberts,  signed 
'Wortley  Glatterbock,*  which  you  may  publish  in  what  form  you 
pleaae,  in  answer  to  his  article.  I  have  had  many  proofh  of  men's 
steardity,  but  he  beats  all  in  folly.  Why,  the  wolf  In  sheep's 
elothing has  tumbled  into  the  very  tnpl**^Lord  Bynm  to  Mr.  Mur- 

t  Mr.  Roberts  is  not,  as  Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  supposed,  a 


vital  importance,  it  had  assumed  the  more  substantial  shape 
of  an  affidavit  sworn  before  the  lord  majror  Atkins,  who 
readily  receives  any  deposition ;  and  doubtless  would  have 
brought  it  in  some  way  as  evidence  of  the  designs  of  the 
Reformers  to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
himself  meditates  the  same  good  office  towards  the  river 
Thames. 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  will  take  these  ob- 
servations of  mine  in  good  psat :  they  are  written  in  a  spirit 
of  friendship  not  less  pure  than  your  own  editorial  integrity. 
I  have  always  admired  you ;  and,  not  knowing  any  i^pe 
which  friendship  and  admiration  can  assume  more  agreeable 
and  useful  than  that  of  good  advice,  I  shall  continue  my  lu- 
cubrations, mixed  with  here  and  there  a  monitory  hint  as  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should  pursue,  in  case  you 
should  ever  again  be  assailed  with  bribes,  or  accused  of  taking 
them.  By  the  way,  you  don't  say  much  about  the  poem,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  ^fiaeritious."  This  is  a  pity— you  should  have 
out  it  up;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  in  not  doing  so,  you 
somewhat  assist  any  notions  which  the  malignant  might  en- 
tertain on  the  score  of  the  anonymous  asseveration  which 
has  made  you  so  angry. 

You  say  no  bookseller  ^  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself 
the  publication,  though  most  of  them  disgrace  themselves 
by  selling  it."  Now,  my  dear  friend,  though  we  all  know  that 
those  fellows  will  do  any  thing  for  money,  methinks  the  dis- 
grace is  more  with  the  purchasers :  and  some  such,  doubtless, 
there  are ;  for  there  can  be  no  very  extensive  selling  (as  you 
will  perccdve  by  that  of  the  British  Review)  without  buying. 
You  then  add.  **  What  can  the  critic  say  ?  "  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know ;  at  present  he  says  very  little,  and  that  not  much  to 
the  purpose.  Then  comes  **  for  praise,  as  far  as  regards  the 
jKitUry^mamypamBs^  might  be  exhibited :  for  condemnation, 
as  far  as  regaurds  the  morality,  all."  Now,  my  dear  good  Mr. 
Roberts,  I  feel  for  you,  and  for  your  reputation ;  my  heart 
bleeds  for  both ;  and  I  do  ask  you,  whether  or  not  such  lan- 
guage does  not  come  positively  under  the  description  of  ^  the 
puff  collusive,"  for  which  see  Sheridan's  farce  of  **The 
Critic"  (by  the  way,  a  little  more  facetious  than  3'our  own 
farce  under  the  same  title),  towards  the  close  of  scene  second, 
act  the  first. 

The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  work  of  Lord  Byron ;  but 
you  feel  yourself  **at  liberty  to  suppose  it  not  Lord  B.'s  com- 
position." Why  did  you  ever  suppose  that  it  was  ?  I  approve 
of  your  indignation— I  applaud  it— I  feel  as  angry  as  you 
can ;  but  perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a  little  too 
far,  when  you  say  that  **no  misdemeanor,  not  even  that  of 
sending  into  the  world  obscene  and  blasphemous  poetry,  the 
product  of  studious  lewdness  and  labored  impiety,  appears  to 
you  in  so  detestable  a  light  as  the  acceptance  of  a  present  by 
the  editor  of  a  review,  as  the  condition  of  praising  an 
author."  The  devil  it  doesn't  1— Think  a  little.  This  is  being 
critioal  overmuch.  In  point  of  (jtontile  benevolence  or  Chris- 
tian charity,  it  were  surely  less  criminal  to  praise  for  a  bribe, 
than  to  abuse  a  fellow-creature  for  nothing ;  and  as  to  the 
assertion  of  the  comparative  innocence  of  blasphemy  and 
obscenity,  confronted  with  an  editor's  **  acceptance  of  a  pres- 
ent," I  shall  merely  observe,  that  as  an  editor  you  say  very 
well,  but,  as  a  (Christian  divine,  I  would  not  recommend  you 
to  transpose  this  sentence  into  a  sermon. 

And  yet  you  say,  **  the  miserable  man  (for  miserable  he  is, 
as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid)  "—But  here  I 
must  pause  again,  and  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
parenthesis?  We  have  heard  of  **  little  soul,"  or  of  **  no  soul 
at  all,"  but  never  till  now  of  **  the  misery  of  having  a  soul  of 
which  we  cannot  get  rid ; "  a  misery  under  which  you  are 
possibly  no  great  sufferer,  having  got  rid  apparently  of  some 
of  the  intellectual  part  of  your  own  when  you  penned  this 
pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 

But  to  continue.  You  call  upon  Lord  Byron,  alwajrs  sup- 
posing him  not  the  author,  to  disclaim  ^  with  all  gentle- 
manly haste,"  etc.,  etc.  I  am  told  that  Lord  B.  is  in  a  for- 
eign country,  some  thousand  miles  off  it  may  be ;  so  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  In  the 
mean  time,  perhaps  you  yourself  have  set  an  example  of 
more  haste  than  gentility ;  but  **  the  more  haste  the  worse 
speeo. 

clergyman,  but  a  barrister  at  law.  In  1792  he  established  a  paper 
called  "The  Looker-on,"  which  has  since  been  admitted  into  the 
collection  of  British  Enayists;  and  be  is  known,  in  his  profession, 
for  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fraudulent  Bankruptcy.  In  1884  he 
also  published  the  Memoirs  of  Hannah  More. 

X  Charles  Phillips,  barrister,  was  in  those  days  celebrated  for  ultras 
Irish  eloquence.   See  the  Edlnbnr^  Bevlew,  No.  IviL 
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Let  \m  now  look  wX  the  ofaaive  itself,  mj  deer  Bobem, 
which  ei>peen  to  me  to  be  in  some  desree  not  quite  ezplio- 
itly  worded: 

**I  Inribed  mj  OrandmoCM^r't  Review,  the  British." 

I  reoolleot  bearinir*  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subject 
discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  Sotheby  the  poet,  who  ez- 
pressed  himself,  I  remember,  a  good  deal  surprised  that  70U 
had  never  reviewed  his  epic  poem  of  **  Saul,'*  nor  any  of  his 
six  trairedies;  of  which,  in  one  instance,  the  bad  taste  of  the 
pit,  and,  in  all  the  rest,  the  barbarous  repuirnanoe  of  the 
principal  actors,  prevented  the  performance.  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  S.  being  In  a  comer  of  the  room,  perusing  the  proof- 
sheets  of  Mr.  8.*s  poems  in  Italy,  or  on  Italy,  as  he  says  (I 
wish,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  8.  would  make  the  teaa  little  stronger), 
the  male  part  of  the  coiwwrsofione  were  at  liberty  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  poem  and  passage  in  question ;  and 
tliere  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  thought  the  allusion 
was  to  the  ^British  Critic;***  others,  that  by  the  expression, 
**My  Grandmother's  Bevlew,"  it  was  intimated  that  **my 
grandmother  *'  was  not  the  reader  of  the  review,  but  actually 
the  writer;  thereby  insinuating,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you 
were  an  old  woman ;  because,  as  people  often  say,  **  Jeffrey's 
Review,**  **OiffOrd*s  Review,**  in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly:  so  ^my  Grandmother's  Review**  and  Roberts's 
might  be  almost  S3monymous.  Now,  whatever  color  this  in- 
sinuation might  derive  from  the  circumstance  of  your  wear- 
ing a  gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  of  life,  your  general 
style,  and  various  paswges  of  your  writings,— I  will  take 
upon  myself  to  exculpate  you  from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind, 
and  assert,  without  calling  Mrs.  Roberts  in  testimony,  that  if 
ever  you  should  be  chosen  pope,  you  will  pass  throu^  all 
the  previous  ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff 
sinoe  the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  Is  very  unfair  to  judge  of 
sex  from  writings,  particularly  from  those  of  the  British 
Review.  We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived ;  and  it  Is  an  indis- 
putable fact,  that  many  of  the  best  articles  In  your  journal, 
which  were  attributed  to  a  veteran  female,  were  actually 
written  by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this  day  there  are  people 
who  could  never  find  out  the  difference.  But  let  us  return 
to  the  more  immediate  question. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron  should 
be  the  author,  not  only  because,  as  a  British  peer  and  a 
British  poet,  it  would  be  impractioable  for  him  to  have  re- 
course to  such  ftuietious  fiction,  but  for  some  other  reasons 
which  you  have  omitted  to  state.  In  the  first  place,  his  lord- 
ship has  no  grandmother.  Now,  the  authoi^-and  we  may 
believe  him  in  this— doth  expressly  state  that  the  **  British  ** 
is  his  ** Grandmother's  Review;**  and  if,  as  I  think  I  have 
distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a  mere  figurative  allusion  to 
your  supposed  Intellectual  age  and  sex,  my  dear  friend,  it 
follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that  there  is  such  an 
elderly  lady  still  extant.  And  I  can  the  more  readily  credit 
this,  having  a  sexagenary  aunt  of  my  own,  who  perused  you 
constantly,  till  unfortunately  fSlling  asleep  over  the  leading 
article  of  your  last  number,  her  spectacles  fell  off  and  were 
broken  against  the  fender,  after  a  faithful  service  of  fifteen 
years,  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  fit  her  eyes  since ;  so 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  read  you  aloud  to  her ;  and  this  is 
in  fact  the  way  In  which  I  became  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  my  present  letter,  and  thus  determined  to  become 
your  public  correspondent. 

In  the  next  place.  Lord  B.'s  destiny  seems  in  some  sort  like 
that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became  the  author  of  all  unap- 
propriated prodigies.  Loud  B.  has  been  supposed  the  author 
of  the  **  Vampire,**  of  a  "  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,**  **To  the 
Dead  Sea,*'  of  **'  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,'*  of  odes  to  *'La 
Vallette,"  to  '*  Saint  Helena,"  to  the ''  Land  of  the  Gaul,**  and 
to  a  sucking  child.  Now,  he  turned  out  to  have  written  none 
of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say,  he  knows  in  what  a  spirit 
of,  etc.,  you  criticise:— Are  you  sure  he  knows  all  this?  that 
he  has  read  you  like  my  poor  dear  aunt?  They  tell  me  he  is 
a  queer  sort  of  a  man ;  and  I  would  not  be  too  sure,  if  I  were 
you,  either  of  what  he  has  read  or  of  what  he  has  written. 
I  thought  his  style  had  been  the  serious  and  terrible.  As  to 
his  sending  you  money,  this  Is  the  first  time  that  ever  I 
heard  of  his  paying  his  reviewers  In  that  coin;  I  thought  It 
was  rather  in  theUr  oum^  to  judge  from  some  of  his  earlier 
productions.   Besides,  though  he  may  not  be  profuse  in  his 


•  *<  Whether  it  be  the  British  Critic,  or  the  British  ReTiew, 
agminst  which  the  noble  lord  prefers  so  grave  a  charge,  or  rather  so 
CftceUous  an  aocosation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.    The  latter 
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expeoditore,  I  should  oonjeoCore  that  Ids  leviewgr'a  UU  ii 
not  so  long  as  his  tailor's. 

ShaU  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opIolaQY  Idont 
mean  to  insinuata,  God  forbldl  but  If,  byaayhooldeBt,  ttien 
should  have  been  such  a  oonespondeooe  botw^eu  jom  and 
the  unknown  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  hii 
money :  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again;  It 
can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and  the 
circulation  of  the  journal;  and  you  are  too  modest  to  rate 
your  praise  beyond  Its  real  worth.— Don't  be  angry,— I  know 
you  won't,— at  this  appraisement  of  your  powers  of  eulogy; 
for  on  the  other  hand,  any  dear  frieod,  depend  upon  It  your 
abuse  is  worth,  not  Its  own  weight,— that's  a  feather,— but 
your  weight  in  gold.  80  don't  spare  It:  if  he  has  bargained 
for  that^  give  it  handsomely,  and  depend  upon  your  doing 
him  a  friendly  ofllce. 

Butlonlyspeakincaseof  posBlbUity;  for,  as  I  said  t>ef ore, 
I  cannot  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  that  you  would  receive 
a  bribe  to  praise  any  peison  whatever;  and  still  leas  ean  I 
believe  that  your  praise  could  ever  produce  such  an  offer. 
You  are  a  good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a  dever  f el- 
low ;  else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  you  had  Callen  Into  the 
very  trap  set  for  you  In  verse  by  this  anonymooB  wag,  who 
will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to  see  you  saving  him  the 
trouble  of  making  you  ridiculous.  Hie  taat  is,  thai  the  so- 
lemnity of  your  eleventh  article  does  make  you  look  a  little 
more  absurd  than  joa  ever  yet  looked,  in  all  ptobabfUty, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  no  good;  for  if  any  body  beUered 
before  In  the  octave  stansM,  they  will  believe  slllU  and  you 
will  find  It  not  len  dilBcult  to  prove  your  negatiTe.  than  the 
learned  Partridge  found  It  to  demonstrate  his  not  beliwdead, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  readers  of  almanacs. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  l>eea  Cor  (Sa  yon 
magnificently  translate  his  qulalng  you)  **stattDg,  with  the 
particularity  which  belongs  to  fact,  the  fbigery  of  a  ground- 
less Action**  (do  pray,  my  dear  R.,  talk  a  little  leas  ^la  King 
Ounbyses*  vehi  **),  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  perhaps  to  laugh 
at  you,  but  that  Is  no  reason  for  your  benevoleotly  making 
all  the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your  being  angry;  I 
tell  you  I  am  angry  too ;  but  you  should  not  have  Bbown  It  so 
outrageously.  Tour  solemn  **  If  somebody  personating  the 
editor  of  the,  etc,  etc.,  has  received  from  Lord  B^  or  from 
any  other  person,**  reminds  me  of  Charley  Indedoa's  usual 
exordium  when  people  came  Into  the  tavern  to  hear  hlia 
sing  without  paying  their  share  of  the  reckoning— ^  If  a 
maun,  or  any  maun,  or  any  oiKer  maun,"  etc,  ete^  yon  have 
both  the  same  redundant  eloquence.  But  why  abonld  yoo 
think  any  body  would  personate  you?  Nobody  would  dream 
of  such  a  prank  who  ever  read  your  compositioiia,  and  per- 
haps not  many  who  have  heard  your  converaatioB.  But  I 
have  been  inoculated  with  a  little  of  your  proUxHy.  ^hs 
fact  is,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  sonuAxtdy  has  tried  to  make  a 
fool  of  you,  and  what  he  did  not  suooeed  in  d<4ng,  yon  have 
done  for  him  and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  Itself,  or  the  anttior,  whom  I  can- 
not find  out  (can  you  ?),  I  have  nothing  to  asy ;  my  boslnesB  is 
with  you.  I  am  sure  that  you  will,  upon  second  ttaooghtii  be 
really  obliged  to  me  for  the  Intention  of  this  letter,  however 
ttLT  short  my  expressions  may  have  fallen  of  the  slnoors  good 
will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem,  with  whloh  I  sm 
ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 

Most  truly  jrours, 

WOBTXiBT  GUTTraBSDOK. 
iS^t.  4eh,  lgl9. 
Lime  PidUngton. 

P.  S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  and  the  post  Is  going. 
I  forget  whether  or  not  I  asked  you  the  meaning  of  your 
last  words,  ^the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction.**  Now,  ss 
all  forgery  is  fiction,  and  all  fiction  a  kind  of  fbigery.  Is  not 
this  tautological?  The  sentence  would  have  ended  more 
strongly  with  ^*  forgery ;"  only,  it  hath  an  awful  Bank  of 
England  sound,  and  would  have  ended  like  an  indlctmeat, 
besides  sparing  you  several  words,  and  conferring  some 
meaning  upon  the  remainder.  But  thto  is  mere  verbal  criti- 
cism.  Good-bye— once  more,  yours  truly,  W.  (X 

P.  8.  M.— Is  it  true  that  the  Saints  malce  up  ttte  loss  of  the 
Review?— It  is  very  handsome  in  them  to  be  at  so  grsat  so 
expense.    IteCoemore,  yours,  W.  C 


has  thought  it  worth  Its  whfle,  in  a  publio  paper,  to  makm  a  1 
reply.    As  we  are  not  so  seriously  inclined,  we  shall  leave  our  ibse 
of  this  accasation  to  its  hte."^BrUish  OrUie. 
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NOTB  50. 

^»OMK  OB8KIYATION8  UPON  AN  ABTIGLB  IN  BULCKWOOD'S 

Maoazinb,  No.  XXTX.,  August,  1819. 
^*  Wb7,  liow  now,  Heoate?  you  look  angrily."— IfoelMtft. 


TO 

J.  DISBABLI,  ESQ., 

THB  AinABT.K  AND  INGKnOUB  AUTHOR  OP 
**THB  OALAMITm"  AND  ^QUABKBLS  Or  AUTHOB8;* 
THIS  ADDITIONAI*  QUABRNL  AND  CATiAMlTT 

ONB  OF  THB  NUMBBB. 


Bayenna,  Marth  1&,  1820. 

*«  The  Ufe  of  a  writer  "has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I  believe,  to 
be  *'  a  wjurfart  wpon  earth,**  As  ter  as  my  own  experience 
has  ffone,!  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  proposition ;  and, 
UlEe  the  rest,  having  onoe  plunged  into  this  state  of  hostility, 
must,  however  reluctantly,  carry  it  on.  An  article  has  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  woHe,  entitled  ^Bemarks  on  Don 
Juan,'*  which  has  been  so  fuU  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  as  to  require  some  observations  on  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  aware  by  what  right  the  writer 
assumes  this  work,  which  is  anonymous,  to  be  my  produc- 
tion. He  will  answer,  that  there  is  internal  evidence ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  there  are  paswgcjs  which  appear  to  be  written  in 
my  name,  or  in  my  manner.  But  might  not  this  have  been 
done  on  purpose  by  another?  He  will  say,  why  not  then 
deny  it?  To  this  I  could  answer,  that  of  all  the  things  at- 
tributed to  me  within  the  last  five  years,— Pilgrimages  to  Je- 
rusalem, Deaths  upon  Pale  Horses,  Odes  to  the  Land  of  the 
Oaul,  Adieus  to  England,  Songs  to  Madame  La  Y allette.  Odes 
to  St.  Helena,  Vampires,  and  what  not,— of  which,  Gkxl 
knows,  I  never  composed  nor  read  a  syllable  beyond  their 
titles  in  advertisements,- 1  never  thought  It  worth  while  to 
disavow  any,  except  ont  which  came  linked  with  an  account 
of  my  ^  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Mitylene,'*  where  I  never  r^ 
aided,  and  appeared  to  be  carrying  the  amusement  of  those 
persons,  who  think  my  name  can  be  of  any  use  to  them,  a 
little  too  f^. 

I  should  hardly,  therefore,  if  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
disavow  these  things  published  in  my  name,  and  yet  not 
mine,  go  out  of  my  way  to  deny  an  anonymous  work ;  which 
might  appear  an  act  of  supererogation.  With  regard  to  Don 
Juan,  I  neither  deny  nor  admit  it  to  be  mine— everybody 
may  form  tiieir  own  opinion ;  but,  if  there  be  any  who  now, 
or  in  the  progress  of  that  poem,  if  it  Is  to  be  continued,  feel, 
or  should  feel  themselves  so  aggrieved  as  to  require  a  more 
explicit  answer,  privately  and  personally,  they  shall  have  it. 
I  have  never  shrunk  from  the  responsibiiity  of  what  I  have 
written,  and  have  more  than  once  incurred  obloquy  by  neg- 
lecting to  disavow  what  was  attributed  to  my  pen  without 
foundation. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  **  Bemarks  on  Don  Juan** 
contain  but  little  on  Uie  work  itself,  which  receives  an  ex- 
traordinary portion  of  praise  as  a  composition.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  quotations,  and  a  few  incidental  remarks, 
the  rest  of  the  article  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  personal 
attack  upon  the  imputed  author.  It  is  not  the  first  in  the 
same  publication :  for  I  recollect  to  have  read,  some  time 
ago,  similar  remarks  upon  **  Beppo  *'  (said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  celebrated  northern  preacher) ;  in  which  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  was,  that  **  Childe  Harold,  Byron,  and  the  count 
In  Beppo,  were  one  and  the  same  person  ;*'  thereby  making 
xne  turn  out  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Bfalaprop*  says,  **Ufce  CerberuM^ 
three  gmUemtn  at  once,**   That  article  was  signed*' Presbyter 


*  In  Shsridan't  oomedy  of  *'Tlie  Bivils." 

t  See  Blackwood,  voL  Hi.,  p.  829.  Lord  B.,  ss  it  appears  from  one 
of  his  letters,  ascribed  (thoogh  unjustly)  this  paper  to  the  Bct.  Dr. 
Chalmers! 

t  **  As  the  pssnge  was  curtailed  in  the  press,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  restoring  it.  In  the  Quarterly  Beriew  (vol.  xxi.,  p.  866), 
spesking  incidentally  of  the  Jungfrau,  I  said,  '  It  was  the  scene 
where  Lord  Byron*s  Biaafred  met  the  deril,  and  bullied  him— 
though  the  daVil  must  have  won  his  cause  before  any  tribunal  in 


Anglicanus;'*  which,  I  presume,  being  interpreted,  means 
Scotch  Presbyterian.t  I  must  here  observe,— and  it  is  at 
once  ludicrous  and  vexatious  to  be  compelled  so  frequently 
to  repeat  the  same  thing,— that  my  case,  as  an  author,  ia 
peculiarly  hard,  in  being  everlastingly  taken,  or  mistaken, 
for  my  own  protagonist.  It  is  unjust  and  particular.  I 
never  heard  that  my  friend  Moore  was  set  down  for  a  fire- 
worshipper  on  account  of  his  Ouebre ;  that  Scott  was  identi- 
fied with  Boderick  Dhu,  or  with  Balfour  of  Burley ;  or  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  magicians  in  Thalaba,  anybody  has 
ever  taken  Mr.  Southey  for  a  conjurer ;  whereas  I  have  had 
some  diiBculty  in  extricating  me  even  from  Manfred,  who, 
as  Mr.  Southey  slyly  observes  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the 
Quarterly,  ^met  the  devil  on  the  Jungfrau,  and  bullied 
him;'*$  and  I  answer  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  apparently,  in 
his  poetical  life,  not  been  so  successful  againat  the  great 
enemy,  that,  in  thia,  Manfred  exactly  followed  the  sacred 
precept,— ^Besist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."— I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  this  person— not  the 
devil,  but  his  most  humble  servant  Mr.  Southey— before  I 
conclude :  but,  for  the  present,  I  must  return  to  the  article 
in  the  Bdinburgh  Magaaine. 

In  the  course  of  this  artide,  amidst  some  extraordlnaiy 
observations,  there  occur  the  following  words :— ^  It  appears, 
in  short,  as  if  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted  every 
ifpedee  of  sensual  gratifloatlon,— having  drained  the  oup  of 
sin  even  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  were  resolved  to  siiow  us  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  human  being  even  in  bis  frailties,— but  a 
cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a  detestable  glee  over 
the  whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements  of  which  human 
life  is  composed."  In  another  plaoe  there  aivpears,  **the 
lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile.*'— **  By  my 
troth,  these  be  bitter  words  1**— With  regard  to  the  first  sen- 
tence, I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  composed  for  Sardanapalus,  Tiberius,  the 
Begent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Louis  XV.;  and  that  I  have 
copied  it  with  as  much  indifferenoe  as  I  would  a  pasmge 
from  Suetonius,  or  from  any  of  the  private  memoirs  of  the 
regency,  conceiving  it  to  be  amply  refuted  by  the  terma  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  any 
private  individual.  On  the  words  *'  lurking-place,'*  and  ^  self- 
ish and  polluted  exile,"  I  have  something  more  to  say.— How 
far  the  capital  dty  of  a  government,  which  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  and  might  still  have 
existed  but  for  the  treachery  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  iniquity 
of  his  imitators,— a  city,  which  was  the  emporium  of  Burope 
when  London  and  Bdinburgh  were  dens  of  barbariana,— may 
be  termed  a  **  lurking-place,"  I  leave  to  those  who  have  seen 
or  heard  of  Venice  to  decide.  How  fSr  my  exile  may  have 
been  ^*  polluted,"  it  la  not  for  me  to  aay,  because  the  word  is 
a  wide  one,  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may  chance  to 
overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men ;  but  that  it  has  been 
^^etHfitih**  I  deny.  If,  to  the  extent  of  my  means  and  my 
power,  and  my  information  of  their  calamities,  to  have  as- 
sisted many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decay  of  the 
place  of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  substance— 
if  to  have  never  rejected  an  application  which  appeared 
founded  on  truth— if  to  have  expended  in  this  manner  sums 
far  out  of  proportion  to  my  fortune,  there  and  elsewhcfre,  be 
selfish,  then  have  I  been  selfish.  To  have  done  such  things  I 
do  not  deem  much ;  but  it  is  hard  indeed  to  be  compelled  to 
recapitulate  them  in  my  own  defence,  by  such  accusations  as 
that  before  me,  like  a  panel  before  a  Jury  calling  testimonies 
to  his  character,  or  a  soldier  recording  his  services  to  obtain 
his  discharge.  If  the  person  who  has  made  the  charge  of 
**  selfishness  "  wishes  to  inform  himself  further  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  may  acquire,  not  what  he  would  wish  to  find,  but 
what  will  silence  and  shame  him,  by  applying  to  the  consul- 
general  of  our  nation,  resident  in  the  place,  who  will  be  in 
tiie  case  either  to  confirm  or  deny  what  I  have  asserted.! 

I  neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions  to  sanctity 
of  demeanor,  nor  regrularlty  of  conduct:  but  my  means  have 
been  expended  principally  on  my  own  gratification,  ndther 
now  nor  heretofore,  neither  in  Bngland  nor  out  of  it;  and  it 


this  world,  or  the  next^  if  he  had  not  pleaded  more  feebly  for  him- 
self than  his  adTOcate,  in  a  cause  of  oancmiution,  eT«r  pleaded  for 
him.' "— SouTHXY. 

l^'Lord  Byron  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  distressed,  and  he  was 
most  unostentatious  in  his  charities ;  for,  besides  oonsftderaUe  sums 
which  he  gave  away  to  applicanta  at  his  own  house,  he  contributed 
largely,  by  weekly  and  monthly  allowances,  to  persons  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  and  who,  as  the  money  reached  them  by  other 
hands,  did  not  even  know  who  was  their  benefector.**— HoppMsa. 
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wants  but  a  word  from  me,  if  I  thought  that  word  decent  or 
neoeasary,  to  call  forth  the  most  willing  witneases,  and  at 
onoe  witneaeea  and  proofs,  In  Bnghuid  itMlf,  to  show  that 
there  are  those  who  have  derived  not  the  mere  temporary 
relief  of  a  wretched  boon,  but  the  means  which  led  them  to 
immediate  happiness  and  ultimate  independence,  by  my  want 
of  that  very  '*ae(^fies«,'*  as  ffroMly  as  falsely  now  imputed 
to  my  conduct. 

Had  I  been  a  selfish  man— had  I  been  a  flrraspinsr  man— had 
I  been,  in  the  woridly  sense  of  the  word,  even  a  jjrudtnl  man, 
—I  should  not  be  where  I  now  anr;  I  should  not  have  taken 
the  step  which  was  the  first  that  led  to  the  events  which  have 
sunk  and  swoin  a  goilf  between  me  and  mine :  but  in  this  re- 
spect the  truth  will  one  day  be  made  known :  in  the  mean 
time,  as  Durandarte  says,  in  the  Cave  of  Montestnos,  ^  Pa- 
tience, and  shuffle  the  cards.** 

I  bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  made :  I  feel  the  degradation  of  beinff 
compelled  to  make  it;  but  I  also  feel  its  UvJO^  and  I  trust  to 
feel  it  on  my  death-bed,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  die  there.  I 
am  not  less  sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this ;  but,  alas !  who 
have  made  me  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence,  if  not 
they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  referring  fiction  to 
truth,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and  regarding  characters  of 
imagination  as  creatures  of  existence,  have  made  me  person- 
ally responsible  for  almost  every  poetical  delineation  which 
fancy,  and  a  particular  bias  of  thought,  may  have  tended  to 
produce? 

The  writer  continues :— ^  Those  who  are  acquainted,  cm  who 
ia  notf  with  the  ma/^  incidents  of  the  private  life  of  Lord 
B.,**  etc.  Assuredly,  whoever  may  be  acquainted  with  these 
**  main  incidents,'*  the  writer  of  the  ^  Remarks  on  Don  Juan  " 
is  not,  or  he  would  use  a  very  dilferent  language.  That 
which  I  believe  he  alludes  to  as  a  **main  incident,'*  happened 
to  be  a  very  subordinate  one,  and  the  natural  and  almost  in- 
evitable consequence  of  events  and  circumstances  long  prior 
to  the  period  at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last  drop  which 
makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already  full.— But,  to 
return  to  this  man's  charge :  he  accuses  Lord  B.  of  **  an  elab- 
orate satire  on  the  character  and  manners  of  his  wife." 
From  what  parts  of  Don  Juan  the  writer  has  inferred  this  he 
himself  best  knovrs.  As  far  as  I  recollect  of  the  female  char- 
acters in  that  production,  there  is  but  one  who  is  depicted  in 
ridiculous  colors,  or  that  could  be  interpreted  as  a  satire  upon 
any  body.  But  here  my  poetical  sins  are  again  revisited  upon 
me,  supposing  that  the  poem  be  mine.  If  I  depict  a  corsair, 
a  misanthrope,  a  libertine,  a  chief  of  insurgents,  or  an  infidel, 
he  is  set  down  to  the  author ;  and  if,  in  a  poem  by  no  means 
ascertained  to  be  my  production,  there  appears  a  disagree- 
able, casuistical,  and  by  no  means  respectable  female  pedant, 
it  is  set  down  for  my  wife.  Is  there  any  resemblance?  If 
there  be,  it  is  in  those  who  make  it :  I  can  see  none.  In  my 
writings  I  have  rarely  described  any  character  under  a  ficti- 
tious name :  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken  have  bad  their 
own— in  many  cases  a  stronger  satire  in  itself  than  any  which 
could  be  appended  to  it.  But  of  real  circumstances  I  have 
availed  myself  plentifully,  both  in  the  serious  and  the  ludi- 
crous—they are  to  poetry  what  landscapes  are  to  the  painter ; 
but  my  Hawrn  are  not  portraits.  It  may  even  have  happened, 
that  I  have  seized  on  some  events  that  have  occurred  under 
my  own  observation,  or  in  my  own  family,  as  I  would  paint 
a  view  from  my  grounds,  did  it  harmonise  with  my  picture; 
but  I  never  would  introduce  the  likeness  of  its  living  mem- 
bers, unless  their  features  could  be  made  as  favorable  to 
themselves  as  to  the  elfect;  which,  in  the  above  instance, 
would  be  extremely  difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  *Mt  is  in  vain 
for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own  beha- 
vior in  that  affair;  and  now  that  he  has  so  opetiZy  and  audoc- 
iouAyi  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the  voice  of 
his  countrymen.**  How  far  the  **  openness  *'  of  an  anony- 
mous poem,  and  the  **  audacity  *'  of  an  imaginary  character, 
which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady  B.,  may  be 
deemed  to  merit  this  formidable  denunciation  from  their 
** most  sweet  voices,"  I  neither  know  nor  care;  but  when  he 
tells  me  that  I  cannot  **  in  any  way  ittst<fy  my  own  behavior 
in  that  affair,'*  I  acquiesce,  because  no  man  can  *'' justify  ** 
himself  until  be  knows  of  what  he  is  accused;  and  I  have 
never  had— and,  God  knows,  my  whole  desire  has  ever  been 
to  obtain  it— any  specific  charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others,  unless  the 
atrocities  of  public  rumor  and  the  mysterious  silence  of  the 
lady's  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed  such.  But  is  not  the 
writer  content  with  what  has  been  already  said  and  done? 
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Has  not  **  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen  **  loog  ago 
pronounced  upon  the  subject— sentence  without  trial,  and 
condenmation  without  a  charge  ?  Have  I  not  been  exiled  bj 
ostracism,  except  that  the  shells  which  proscribed  me  were 
anonymous?  Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the  public  opinion 
and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  occasion  ?  If  he  is,  I  am 
not:  the  pubUc  will  forget  both,  long  before  I  shall  cease  to 
remember  either. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  f^tion  has  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  and  the 
dignity  of  his  cause,  real  or  imaginary :  he  wbo  withdraws 
from  the  pressure  of  debt  may  indulge  in  the  thought  that 
time  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances :  he  wbo 
is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a  term  to  his  banishment,  or  a 
dream  of  its  abbreviation ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  knowledge  or 
the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  adminis- 
tration in  his  own  particular;  but  he  who  is  outlawed  br 
general  opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile  politics, 
illegal  judgment,  or  embarrassed  drcumstanoes,  whether  he 
be  innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo  all  the  bitterness  of 
exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  without  alleviation.  This 
case  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds  the  public  founded  th^ 
opinion,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  it  was  general,  and  It  was  de- 
cisive. Of  me  or  of  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had 
written  what  is  called  poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married, 
became  a  father,  and  was  involved  in  differences  with  ny 
wife  and  her  relatives,  no  one  knew  why,  because  the  per- 
sons complaining  refused  to  state  their  grievances,  'nw 
fashionable  world  was  divided  into  parties,  mine  consisting 
of  a  very  small  minority :  the  reasonable  world  was  naturally 
on  the  stronger  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's,  as  was 
most  proper  and  polite.  The  press  was  active  and  scurriloue ; 
and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day  that  the  unfortunate  pub- 
lication of  two  copies  of  verses,  rather  complimentary  than 
otherwise  to  the  subjects  of  both,  was  tortured  into  a  qiecies 
of  crime,  or  constructive  petty  treason.  I  was  accused  of 
every  monstrous  vice  by  public  rumor,  and  private  rancor: 
my  name,  which  had  been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my 
fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  William  the  Nor- 
man, was  tainted.  I  felt  that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and 
muttered,  and  murmured  was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ; 
if  false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew :  but  this  was 
not  enough.  In  other  countries,  in  Switzeriand,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Alps,  and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pur- 
sued and  breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed  the 
mountains,  but  it  was  the  same ;  so  I  went  a  little  further, 
and  settled  myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag 
at  bay,  who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

If  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who 
gathered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I  allude 
was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel,  even  in  those  cases 
where  political  motives  have  sharpened  slander  and  doubled 
enmity.  I  was  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should 
be  hissed,  ^or  to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I  should  be 
insulted  by  the  way ;  even  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  my 
most  intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  was  under 
apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people  who  mig-ht  be 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  However,  I  was  not 
deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing  Kean  in  his  best  char- 
acters, nor  from  voting  according  to  my  principles ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  third  and  last  apprehensions  of  my  friends,  I 
could  not  share  in  them,  not  being  made  acquainted  witii 
their  extent  till  some  time  after  I  had  crossed  the  Chann^ 
Bven  if  I  had  been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  to  be  muck 
affected  by  men*s  anger,  though  I  may  feel  hurt  by  their 
aversion.  Against  all  individual  outrage,  I  could  protect  or 
redress  myself;  and  against  that  of  a  crowd,  I  should  prob> 
ably  have  been  enabled  to  defend  myself,  with  the  aasistanoe 
of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

I  retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I  was  the  object 
of  general  obloquy;  I  did  not  indeed  imagine,  like  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  that  all  mankind  was  in  a  oonspiracj 
against  me,  though  I  had  perhaps  as  good  grounds  for  suck 
a  chimera  as  ever  he  had ;  but  I  perceived  that  I  had  to  a 
great  extent  become  personally  obnoxious  in  England,  peiw 
haps  through  my  own  fault,  but  the  ttuot  was  indisputable: 
the  pubUc  In  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much  excited 
against  a  more  popular  character,  without  at  least  an  accu- 
sation or  a  charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed  or  sub* 
stantiated,  for  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  common  and 
every-day  occurrence  of  a  separation  between  man  and  wife 
could  in  itself  produce  so  great  a  ferment.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing of  the  usual  complaints  of  *^  being  prejudged,**  **oob- 
demned  unheard,"  **unf&imess,"  **  partiidity,"  and  so  forth, 
the  usual  changes  rang  by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to 
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lave,  a  trial ;  but  I  was  a  littie  surprised  to  find  mTself  oon- 
lenmeJ  without  belnflr  favored  with  the  act  of  aocusatioD, 
ind  to  perceive  in  the  aheenoe  of  this  portentous  oharffe  or 
•iKcrgeSt  whatever  it  or  they  were  to  bis,  that  every  possible 
dr  Impossible  crime  was  rumored  to  supply  its  place,  and 
alLen  for  pranted.  This  could  only  occur  in  the  case  of  a 
lerson  very  much  disliked:  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having 
Oready  used  to  their  extent  whatever  little  powers  I  miffht 
Ktesess  of  pleasing  in  society.  I  had  no  party  in  fashion, 
liough  I  was  afterwards  told  that  there  was  one— but  it  was 
&ot  of  my  formation,  nor  did  I  then  know  of  its  existence— 
lone  in  literature:  and  in  politics  I  had  voted  witii  the 
^bigs,  with  precisely  that  importance  which  a  Whig  vote 
x>e8e8Bee  in  these  Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal  ao- 
lualntanoe  with  the  leaders  in  both  houses  as  the  society  in 
vliich  I  lived  sanctioned,  but  without  claim  or  expectation 
>f  any  thing  like  friendship  from  any  one,  except  a  few 
roung  men  of  my  own  age  and  standing,  and  a  few  others 
nore  advanced  in  life,  which  last  it  had  been  my  fortune  to 
lerve  in  circumstances  of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to 
(tand  alone:  and  I  recollect,  some  time  after,  when  Mculame 
le  StaSl  said  to  me  in  Switzerland,  **You  should  not  have 
prarred  with  the  world— it  will  not  do— it  is  too  strong  always 
Tor  any  Individual:  I  myself  once  tried  it  in  early  life,  but 
t  will  not  do."  I  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  this 
remark ;  but  the  world  had  done  me  the  honor  to  begin  the 
prar :  and  assuredly.  If  peace  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  court- 
ing and  paying  tribute  to  it,  I  am  not  qualified  to  obtain  Ita 
countenance.   I  thought,  in  the  words  of  Campbell, 

*^Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot. 
And  If  the  world  hath  loved  thee  not, 
Its  absence  may  be  borne.** 

I  recollect,  however,  that  having  been  much  hurt  by  Bom- 
illy'8  conduct  (he,  having  a  general  retainer  for  me,  had  acted 
18  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleging,  on  being  reminded  of 
Ha  retainer,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  as  his  clerk  had  so 
many),  I  observed  that  some  of  those  who  were  now  eagerly 
iasing  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might  see  their  own  shaken, 
and  feel  a  portion  of  what  they  had  inflicted.— His  fell,  and 
n-ushedhlm. 

I  have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  are  human  beings 
ID  constituted  as  to  be  Insensible  to  injuries;  but  I  believe 
that  the  beet  mode  to  avoid  taking  vengeance  is  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation.  I  hope  that  I  may  never  have  the 
opportunity,  for  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  could  resist  It, 
bavlng  derived  from  my  mother  something  of  the  **p0rfer- 
irCclttm  inoetdum  SeoUyrum,**  I  have  not  sought,  and  shall  not 
seek  it,  and  perhaps  it  may  never  come  in  my  path.  1  do  not 
In  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  right  or  wrong ;  but 
to  many  who  made  her  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own  bit- 
terness. She,  Indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  me  in  her  own 
feelings;  for  whatever  her  reasons  may  have  been  (and  she 
never  adduced  them  to  me  at  least),  she  probably  neither 
contemplated  nor  conceived  to  what  she  became  the  means 
of  conducting  the  father  of  her  child,  and  the  husband  of 
ber  choice. 

So  much  for  **the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen:'*  I 
will  now  speak  of  some  in  particular. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
(^arterly  Review,  written,  I  believe,  by  Walter  Scott,*  doing 
sreat  honor  to  him,  and  no  disgrace  to  me,  though  both  poet- 
ically and  personally  more  than  sufficiently  favorable  to  the 
irork  and  the  author  of  whom  it  treated.  It  was  written  at 
i  time  when  a  selfish  man  would  not,  and  a  timid  one  dared 
not,  have  said  a  word  in  favor  of  eitber ;  it  was  written  by 
one  to  whom  temporary  public  opinion  had  elevated  me  to 
the  rank  of  a  rival— a  proud  distinction,  and  unmerited :  but 
irtalch  has  not  prevented  me  from  feeling  as  a  friend,  nor 
Um  from  more  than  corresponding  to  that  sentiment.  The 
auUde  in  question  was  written  upon  the  third  canto  of  Chllde 
Harold ;  and  after  many  observations,  which  it  would  as  ill 
t>ecome  me  to  repeat  as  to  forget,  concluded  with  **  a  hope 
that  I  might  yet  return  to  England."  How  this  expression 
vras  received  In  Bngland  Itself  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  It 
^ve  great  offence  at  Rome  to  the  respectable  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  English  travellers  then  and  there  assembled.  I  did 
not  visit  Rome  till  some  time  after,  so  that  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  fact :  but  I  was  Informed,  long  af ter- 
irards,  that  the  greatest  indignation  had  been  numifested  in 
the  enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that  year,  which  happened 

*  See  Qnarfterly  Berlew,  vol.  xvL,  p.  178. 
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to  comprise  within  it— amidst  a  considerable  leaven  of  Wel- 
beck  Street  and  Devonshire  Place,  broken  loose  upon  their 
travels— several  really  well-bom  and  well-bred  families,  who 
did  not  the  less  participate  in  the  feeling  of  the  hour.  **  Why 
should  he  return  to  England?*'  was  the  general  exclamation 
—I  answer  why  f  It  is  a  question  I  have  occasionally  asked 
myself,  and  I  never  yet  could  give  it  a  satisfactory  reply.  I 
had  then  no  thoughts  of  returning,  and  if  I  have  any  now, 
they  are  of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure.  Amidst  the  ties 
that  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are  links  yet  entire, 
though  the  chain  Itself  be  broken.  There  are  duties,  and  con- 
nections, which  may  one  day  require  my  presence— and  I  am 
a  father.  I  have  still  some  friends  whom  I  wish  to  meet 
again,  and,  it  may  be,  an  enemy.  These  things,  and  those 
minuter  details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates  during 
absence,  in  every  man's  affairs  and  property,  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  recall  me  to  England :  but  I  shall  return  with  the 
same  feelings  with  which  I  left  It,  In  respect  to  itself,  though 
altered  with  regard  to  individuals,  as  I  have  been  more  or 
less  informed  of  their  conduct  since  my  departure :  for  it 
was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent  of  some  of  their 
proceedings  and  language.  My  friends,  like  other  friends, 
from  conciliatory  motives,  withheld  from  me  much  that  they 
could,  and  some  things  which  they  sTiouid  have  unfolded ; 
however,  that  which  Is  deferred  Is  not  lost— but  it  has  been 
no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  deferred  at  alL 

I  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome 
merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I  have  described 
was  not  confined  to  the  English  in  England,  and  as  forming 
part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach  cast  upon  what  has  been 
called  my  **  selfish  exile,**  and  my  **  voluntary  exile.**  **  Vol- 
untary" it  has  been;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a  people 
entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him?  How  far  it  has 
been  **  selfish  *'  has  been  already  explained. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  passage  describing  me  as  having 
vented  my  **  spleen  against  the  lofty-minded  and  virtuous 
men,"  men  **  whose  virtues  few  Indeed  can  equal  ;'*  meaning. 
I  humbly  presume,  the  notorious  triumvirate  known  by  the 
name  of  **  Lake  Poets  *'  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and  by 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  when  taken  singly.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one  of  those 
persons,  public  and  private,  for  reasons  which  will  soon 
appear. 

When  I  left  England  in  April.  1818,  ill  in  mind,  in  body, 
and  in  circumstances,  I  took  up  my  residence  at  Coligny,  by 
the  lake  of  Oeneva.  The  sole  companion  of  my  Journey  was 
a  young  phy8ician,f  who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  having  seen  very  little  of  it,  was  naturally  and  laudably 
deairous  of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  my  present  hab- 
its or  my  past  experience.  I  therefore  presented  him  to 
those  gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  whom  I  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction ;  and  having  thus  seen  him  in  a  situation  to  make  his 
own  way,  retired  for  my  own  part  entirely  from  society, 
with  the  exception  of  one  English  family,  living  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  from  Dlodatl,  and  with  the 
further  exception  of  some  occasional  intercourse  with  Cop- 
pet  at  the  wish  of  Madame  de  Sta^.  The  English  family  to 
which  I  allude  consisted  of  two  ladles,  a  gentleman  and  his 
son,  a  boy  of  a  year  old.  t 

One  of  "  these  to/ty-mindecl  cmd  vUriwAU  mtn^**  in  the  words 
of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  made,  1  understand,  about  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  a  tour  In  Switzerland.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  circulated— and,  for  anything  I  know.  Invented 
—a  report,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  and 
myself  were  living  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with  two  sis- 
ters, "having  formed  a  league  of  incest"  (I  quote  the  words 
as  they  were  stated  to  me),  and  indulged  himself  on  the 
natural  comments  upon  such  a  conjunction,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  repeated  publicly,  with  grreat  complacency,  by 
CMt^her  of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  I  shall  say  only, 
that  even  had  the  story  been  true,  ht  should  not  have  re- 
peated it,  as  far  as  it  regarded  myself,  except  In  sorrow.  The 
tale  itself  requires  but  a  word  in  answei^the  ladles  were  not 
sisters,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the  second 
marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a  widower  with  a 
widow,  both  being  the  offspring  of  former  marriages ;  neither 
of  them  were,  in  1818,  nineteen  years  old.  **  Promiscuous  In- 
tercourse" could  hardly  have  disgusted  the  great  patron  of 
pantisocracy  (does  Mr.  Southey  remember  such  a  scheme?), 
but  there  was  none. 

How  far  this  man,  who,  as  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  has  been 

t  Dr.  PoUdori,  author  of  **  The  VsmplTe.'' 

X  Mr.  sad  Mn.  Shelley,  MIm  Qormoat,  sad  Master  Bholley 
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proclaimed  by  the  lord  chancellor  ffuilty  of  a  treasonable  and 
blasphemous  libel,  and  denounced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  upright  and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as  a  **  rancor- 
ous renegade,'*  be  fit  for  sitting  as  a  judge  upon  others,  let 
others  Judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  expression  ''he 
brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a  calumniator,** 
and  that  ''the  mark  will  outlast  his  epitaph.**  How  long 
William  Smith*8  epitaph  will  last,  and  in  what  words  it  will 
be  written,  I  know  not,  but  William  Smith's  words  form  the 
epitaph  itself  of  Robert  Southey.  He  has  written  Wat  Tyler, 
and  taken  the  office  of  poet-laureate— he  has,  in  the  Life  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  denominated  reviewing  ^  the  ungentle 
craft,**  and  has  become  a  reviewer— he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  a  scheme,  called  *' pantisocracy,**  for  having  ail 
things,  including  women,  in  common  {qutry^  common 
women?),  and  he  sets  up  as  a  moralist— he  denounced  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  praised  the  battle  of  Waterloo- 
he  loved  Mary  Wollstoncraf t,  and  he  tried  to  blast  the  char- 
acter of  her  daughter  (one  of  the  young  females  mentioned) 
~he  wrote  treason,  and  serves  the  king— he  was  the  butt  of 
the  Anti-jacobin,  and  he  is  the  prop  of  the  Quarterly  Review ; 
licking  the  hands  that  smote  him,  eating  the  bread  of  his 
enemies,  and  internally  writhing  beneath  his  own  contempt, 
— he  would  fain  conceal,  under  anonymous  bluster,  and  a 
vain  endeavor  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  others,  after  having 
for  ever  lost  his  own,  his  leprous  sense  of  his  own  degrada- 
tion. What  is  there  in  such  a  man  to  ^  envy  **  ?  Who  ever 
envied  the  envious?  Is  it  his  birth,  his  name,  his  fame,  or 
his  virtues,  that  I  am  to  "  envy  **  ?  I  was  bom  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  he  abhorred ;  and  am  sprung,  by  my  mother, 
from  the  kings  who  preceded  those  whom  he  has  hired  him- 
self to  sing.  It  cannot,  then,  be  his  birth.  As  a  poet,  I  have, 
for  the  past  eight  years,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a 
competition ;  and  for  the  future,  '*  that  life  to  come  in  every 
poet's  creed,**  it  is  open  to  all.  I  will  only  remind  Mr. 
Southey,  in  the  words  of  a  critic,  who,  if  stiU  living,  would 
have  annihilated  8outhey*s  literary  existence  now  and  here- 
after, as  the  sworn  foe  of  charlatans  and  Impostors,  from 
Macpherson  downwards,  that  '*  those  dreams  were  8ettle*s 
once  and  Ogilby*s  ;*'  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  him,  that 
whenever  he  and  his  sect  are  remembered,  I  shall  be  proud 
to  be  '*  forgot.**  That  he  is  not  content  with  his  success  as  a 
poet  may  feAvXj  be  believed — he  has  been  the  nine-pin  of 
reviews;  the  Edinburgh  knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly 
set  him  up:  the  government  found  him  useful  in  the  period- 
ical line,  and  made  a  point  of  recommending  his  works  to 
purchasers,  so  that  he  is  occasionally  bought  (I  mean  his 
books,  as  well  as  the  author),  and  may  be  found  on  the  same 
shelf,  if  not  upon  the  table,  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  em- 
ployed in  the  different  offices.  With  regard  to  his  private 
Tirtues,  I  know  nothing— of  his  principles,  I  have  heard 
enough.  As  far  as  having  been,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
benevolent  to  others,  I  do  not  fear  the  comparison ;  and  for 
the  errors  of  the  passions,  was  Mr.  Southey  oliMius  so  tranquil 
and  stainless  ?  Did  he  never  covet  his  nelghbor*s  wife  ?  Did 
he  never  calumniate  his  neighbor*8  wife*s  daughter,  the  off- 
spring of  her  he  coveted?  So  much  for  the  apostle  of  pan- 
tisocracy. 

Of  the  'Mofty-minded,  virtuous**  Wordsworth,  one  anec- 
dote will  suffice  to  speak  his  sincerity.    In  a  conversation 

with  Mr. upon  poetry,  he  concluded  with,  "After  all,  I 

would  not  give  five  shillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever 
written.**  Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  his 
esteem  for  five  shillings  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr.  Southey ; 
but  considering  that  when  he  was  in  his  need,  and  Southey 
had  a  shilling,  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have  had  generally  six- 
pence out  of  it,  it  has  an  awkward  sound  in  the  way  of  valua- 
tion. This  anecdote  was  told  me  by  persons  who,  if  quoted 
by  name,  would  prove  that  its  genealogy  is  poetical  as  well 
as  true.  I  can  give  my  authority  for  this:  and  am  ready  to 
adduce  it  also  for  Mr.  Southey*s  circulation  of  the  falsehood 
before  mentioned. 
Of  Ck)/eridge,  I  shall  say  nothing— ii>hy,  he  may  divine.* 
I  have  said  more  of  these  people  than  I  intended  in  this 
place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks  which  induced 
me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  I  see  nothing  in  these  men, 
as  poets,  or  as  individuals— little  in  their  talents,  and  less  in 
their  characters,  to  prevent  honest  men  from  expressing  for 

*  See  Notices  of  Lord  Byron's  Life. 

t  '*TM8oni  was  slxnost  the  only  Italian  poet  of  the  era  in  whieh 
he  flourished  who  withstood  the  general  corruptloD  of  taste  intro- 
daced  by  Marino  and  his  followers,  and  by  the  *  imitated  imitators' 
of  Lope  de  Vega ;  and  he  opened  a  new  path,  in  which  a  crowd  of 
pretenders  have  vainly  endeavored  to  follow  htm."— FosooLO. 
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them  considerable  contempt,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  ms  it  may 
happen.  Mr.  Southey  has  the  Quarterly  for  his  Add  of  re- 
joinder, and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  postscripts  to  **IjTkal 
Ballads,**  where  the  two  great  instances  of  the  sublime  are 
taken  from  himself  and  BCilton.  "  Over  her  own  Mw<^t  voice 
the  stockdove  broods ;  **  that  is  to  say,  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  herself,  in  conunon  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  upoa 
most  of  his  public  appearances.  "  What  divinity  doth  hedge  ** 
these  persons,  that  we  should  respect  them?  Is  it  ApoUo? 
Are  they  not  of  those  who  called  Dryden*s  Ode  '^a  drunken 
song"?  who  have  discovered  that  Gray's  Elegy  is  full  of 
faults  (see  Coleridge's  Life,  vol.  1.,  note,  for  Wordsworth's 
kindness  in  pointing  this  out  to  him),  and  have  published 
what  is  allowed  to  be  the  very  worst  prose  that  ever  was 
written  to  prove  that  Pope  was  no  poet,  and  that  William 
Wordsworth  is? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable,  or  respected?  Is  it 
on  the  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  on  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment, that  their  claim  is  founded?  Who  is  there  who  esteems 
those  parricides  of  their  own  principles?  They  are,  in  fact, 
well  aware  that  the  reward  of  their  change  has  been  any 
thing  but  honor.  The  times  have  preserved  a  re^>ect  for 
political  consistency,  and,  even  though  changeable,  honor  the 
unchanged.  Look  at  Moore:  it  will  be  long  ere  Southey 
meets  with  such  a  triumph  in  London  as  Moore  met  with  in 
Dublin,  even  if  the  government  subscribe  for  it,  and  set  the 
money  down  to  secret  service.  It  was  not  less  to  the  man 
than  to  the  poet,  to  the  tempted  but  unshaken  patriot,  to  the 
not  opulent,  but  incorruptible  f  ellow-dtlien,  that  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  paid  the  proudest  of  tributes.  Mr.  Southey 
may  applaud  himself  to  the  world,  but  he  has  his  own  heart- 
iest contempt:  and  the  fury  with  which  he  foams  against  all 
who  stand  in  the  phalanx  which  he  forsook,  is,  as  William 
Smith  described  it,  ^Uhe  rancor  of  the  renegado,**  the  bad 
language  of  the  prostitute  who  stands  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  showers  her  slang  upon  all,  except  those  who  may 
have  bestowed  upon  her  her  'Mittle  shilling." 

Hence  his  quarterly  overflowings,  political  and  literary.  In 
what  he  has  himself  termed  **  the  ungentle  craft,**  and  hit 
especial  wrath  against  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstandlnir  that 
Hunt  has  done  more  for  Wordsworth's  reputatioo,  as  a  poet 
(such  as  it  is),  than  all  the  Lakers  could  in  th^r  interchange 
of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  state  of 
English  poetry.  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  Bng^ttsh 
poetry  will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered 
the  subject.  That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the  present 
poets  makes  little  against  the  fact,  because  it  has  been  well 
said,  that  **  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his  cxyantzy, 
the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it."  No  one  has  ever 
denied  genius  to  Marino,f  who  corrupted  not  merely  the 
taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  Bng^lish 
poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  systematic  de- 
preciation of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  epidemical  concurrence.  Men  of  the  most 
opposite  opinions  have  united  upon  this  topic.  Warton  and 
Churchill  began  it,  having  borrowed  the  hint  probably  from 
the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  their  own  internal  conviction 
that  their  proper  reputation  can  be  as  nothing  till  the  most 
perfect  and  harmonious  of  poets— he  who,  having  no  fault, 
has  had  rzason  made  his  reproach— was  reduced  to  what 
they  conceived  to  be  his  level :  but  even  they  dared  not  de- 
grade him  below  Dryden.  (Goldsmith,  and  Rogers,  and  Oamp- 
bell,  his  most  successful  disciples ;  and  Hayley,  who,  however 
feeble,  has  left  one  poem  **  that  will  not  be  willinsiy  let  die  ** 
(the  Triumphs  of  Temper),  kept  up  the  reputation  of  that 
pure  and  perfect  style ;  and  Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets, 
has  almost  equalled  the  master.  Then  came  Darwin,  who 
was  put  down  by  a  single  poem  in  the  Anti- jacobin ;  X  and  the 
Cniscans,  from  Merry  to  Jemingham,  who  were  annihilated 
(if  NothUio  can  be  said  to  be  annihilated)  by  Gifford,  the  last 
of  the  wholesome  satirists. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Southey  was  favoring  the  pubUo  with 
Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the  great  glory  of  the  Drama 
and  Epos.  I  beg  pardon,  Wat  Tyler,  with  Peter  Bell,  was 
still  in  MS. ;  and  it  was  not  till  after.  Mr.  Southey  had  re- 
ceived his  Malmsey  butt,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  0  became 


X  "The  Loves  of  the  Triani^es,"  the  Joint  prodaciion  of  M« 
CaJinlng  and  Frere. 

\  Goldsmith  has  anticipated  the  definition  of  the  Lake  poetry,  is 
&r  as  such  things  can  be  defined.  "(Gentlemen,  the  present  piece 
is  not  of  your  eotmntm  ^pic  poemt^  which  oome  frcmi  the  press  Vk^ 
paper  kites  in  summer ;  there  are  none  of  yoor  Tomoaes  or  DUm 
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uaiifled  to  gaucre  it,  that  the  great  revoludonary  tragedy 
ame  before  the  public  and  the  Ck>urt  of  Chancery.  Words- 
rorth  was  peddling  his  lyrical  ballads,  and  brooding  a  preface, 
o  be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  a  postscript ;  both  couched 
Q  such  prose  as  must  give  peculiar  delight  to  those  who  have 
ead  the  prefaces  of  Pope  and  Dryden;  scarcely  less  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  their  prose,  than  for  the  charms  of 
heir  verse.  Wordsworth  is  the  reverse  of  Molidre's  gentle- 
aan  who  had  been  **  talking  prose  all  his  life,  without  know- 
Qg  it ; "  for  he  thinks  that  he  has  been  all  his  life  writing 
»oth  prose  and  verse,  and  neither  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 
uch  can  be  properly  said  to  be  either  one  or  the  other.  Mr. 
/oleridge,  the  future  votes,  poet  and  seer  of  the  Morning 
'est  (an  honor  also  claimed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  *'  Re- 
ected  Addresses  "  *),  who  ultimately  prophesied  the  downfall 
»f  Buonaparte,  to  which  he  himself  mainly  contributed,  by 
riving  him  the  nickname  of  ^  the  Conican^**  was  then  em- 
»loyed  in  predicating  the  damnation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
leeolation  of  England,  in  the  two  very  best  copies  of  verses 
le  ever  wrote :  to  wit,  the  infernal  eclogue  of  "  Fire,  Famine, 
md  Slaughter,"  and  the  '*  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year." 

These  three  personages,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Cole- 
idge,  had  all  of  them  a  very  natural  antipathy  to  Pope ;  and 
[  respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only  original  feeling  or  principle 
vhich  they  have  contrived  to  preserve.  But  they  have  been 
joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  joined  them  in  nothing  else : 
>y  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole  heterogeneous 
nass  of  living  English  poets,  excepting  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Oif- 
Tord,  and  Campbell,  who,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  have 
proved  their  adherence;  and  by  me,  who  have  shamefully 
leviated  in  practice,  but  have  ever  loved  and  honored  Pope's 
l>oetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and  hope  to  do  so  till  my  dying 
lay.  I  would  rather  see  all  I  have  ever  written  lining  the 
Hune  trunk  in  which  I  actually  read  the  eleventh  book  of  a 
modem  epic  poemf  at  Malta,  in  1811  (I  opened  it  to  take  out 
\  change  after  the  paroxysm  of  a  tertian.  In  the  absence  of 
my  servant,  and  found  it  lined  with  the  name  of  the  maker. 
Byre,  Cockspur  Street,  and  with  the  epic  poetry  alluded  to), 
than  sacrifice  what  I  firmly  believe  in  as  the  Christianity  of 
Rnglish  poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 

But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  Lakers,  and  Hunt 
and  his  school,  and  every  body  else  with  their  school,  and 
even  Moore  without  a  school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  in- 
stitutions, and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets  who  draw 
Indifferent  frontispieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who 
let  them  dine  with  them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of 
the  wits  and  the  great  body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united 
in  a  depreciation,  of  which  their  fathers  would  have  been  as 
much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the  mean  time, 
what  have  we  got  instead?  The  Lake  school,  which  began 
with  an  epic  poem,  ** written  in  six  weeks'*  (so  Joan  of  Arc 
proclaimed  herself),  and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in 
twenty  years,  as  **  Peter  Bell's  "  creator  takes  care  to  inform 
the  few  who  will  inquire.  What  have  we  got  instead?  A 
deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances,  imitated  from 
Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both  made  the  best  of  our  bad 
materials  and  erroneous  system.  What  have  we  got  instead  ? 
Madoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor  any  thing  else,  Tha- 
laba,  Kehama,  Gtobir,  and  such  gibberish,  written  in  all 
metres  and  in  no  language.  Hunt,  who  had  powers  to  have 
made  **  the  Story  of  Rimini "  as  perfect  as  a  fable  of  Dryden, 
has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  his  genius  and  his  taste  to  some 
unintelligible  notions  of  Wordsworth,  which  I  defy  him  to 
explain.  Moore  has^ — But  why  continue?— All,  with  the 
exception  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  taken  their  station,  will,  by  the  blessing 
of  Ood,  survive  their  own  reputation,  without  attaining  any 
very  extraordinary  period  of  longevity.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  still  further  exception  in  favor  of  those  who, 
having  never  obtained  any  reputation  at  all,  unless  it  be 
among  provincial  literati,  and  their  own  families,  have  none 
to  lose ;  and  of  Moore,  who,  as  the  Bums  of  Ireland,  possesses 
a  fame  which  cannot  be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned,  however,  have 
been  able  to  gather  together  a  few  followers.   A  paper  of  the 

In  it;  i<  if  <m  MtloHcal  deteHpHon  fif  natiwrt.  I  only  beg  yoall  en- 
deavor to  make  year  souls  in  unison  with  mine,  and  htar  trtth  the 
same  enthutiatm  with  which  I  have  written."  Would  not  this  have 
made  a  proper  proem  to  the  Excursion,  and  the  poet  and  his  ped- 
dler ?  It  would  hare  answered  perfectly  for  that  purpose,  had  it  not 
unfortunately  been  written  in  good  English. 

•  See  ante,  p.  498. 

t  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess's  **  Richard  L"    See  ante,  p.  538. 


Connoisseur  says,  that  "it  is  observed  by  the  French,  that 
a  cat,  a  priest,  and  an  old  woman,  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  religious  sect  in  England."  The  same  number  of  animals, 
with  some  difference  in  kind,  will  suffice  for  a  poetical  one. 
If  we  take  Sir  George  Beaumont  instead  of  the  priest,  and 
Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the  old  woman,  we  shall  nearly  complete 
the  quota  required ;  but  I  fear  that  Mr.  Southey  will  but  in- 
differently represent  the  gat,  having  shown  himself  but  too 
distinctly  to  be  of  a  species  to  which  that  noble  creature  is 
peculiarly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  Wordsworth  in  his 
postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  imme- 
diate fame:  which  being  interpreted,  means  that  William 
Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  contemporaries 
as  might  be  desirable.  This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  Is 
foolish .  Homer's  glory  depends  upon  his  present  popularity : 
he  recited,— and  without  the  strongest  impression  of  the 
moment,  who  would  have  gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart,  and 
given  it  to  tradition?  Ennius,  Terence,  Plautus,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Virgil,  .£schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho,  An- 
acreon,  Theocritus,  ail  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  were  the 
delight  of  their  contemporaries.  The  very  existence  of  a 
poet,  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  depended  upon 
his  present  popularity;  and  how  often  has  it  impaired  his 
future  fame?  Hardly  ever.  History  informs  us  that  the 
best  have  come  down  to  us.  The  reason  is  evident :  the  most 
popular  found  the  greatest  number  of  transcribers  for  their 
MSS. ;  and  that  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries  was  corrupt 
can  hardly  be  avouched  by  the  modems,  the  mightiest  of 
whom  have  but  barely  approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  were  aU  the  darlings  of  the  contemporary 
reader.  Dante's  poem  was  celebrated  long  before  his  death ; 
and,  not  long  after  it,  states  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and 
disputed  for  the  sites  of  the  composition  of  the  Divina  Com- 
media.  Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Ariosto  was 
permitted  to  pass  free  by  the  public  robber  who  had  read  the 
Orlando  Furioso.  I  would  not  recommend  Mr.  Wordsworth 
to  try  the  same  experiment  with  his  Smugglers.  Tasso,  not- 
withstanding the  criticisms  of  the  Cruscantl,  would  have 
been  crowned  in  the  Capitol  but  for  his  death. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  chief 
poets  of  the  only  modem  nation  in  Europe  that  has  a  poeti- 
cal language,  the  Italian.  In  our  own,  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
Jonson,  Waller,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Pope,  Young,  Shenstone, 
Thomson,  Johnson,  (Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  all  as  popular  In 
their  lives  as  since.  Gray's  Elegy  pleased  4n8tantly,  and 
eternally.  His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they,  please  like  his 
Elegy.  Milton's  politlos  kept  him  down.  But  the  Epigram 
of  Dryden,^  and  the  very  sale  of  his  work,  in  proportion  to 
the  less  reading  time  of  its  publication,  prove  him  to  have 
been  honored  by  his  contemporaries.  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost  was  greater  in  the  fUnt 
four  years  after  its  publication,  than  that  of  **The  Excur- 
sion "  in  the  same  number,  with  the  difference  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands 
in  point  of  general  readers.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Words- 
worth's having  pressed  Milton  into  his  service  as  one  of  those 
not  presently  popular,  to  favor  his  own  purpose  of  proving 
that  our  grandchildren  will  read  Mm  (the  said  William 
Wordsworth),  I  would  recommend  him  to  begin  first  with 
our  grandmothers.  But  he  need  not  be  alarmed;  he  may 
yet  live  to  see  all  the  envies  pass  away,  as  Darwin  and  Seward 
and  Hoole,  and  Hole,9  and  Hoyle,!  faave  paaaed  away;  but 
their  declension  will  not  be  his  ascension ;  he  is  essentially  a 
bad  writer,  and  all  the  failures  of  others  can  never  strengthen 
him.  He  may  have  a  sect,  but  he  will  never  have  a  public ; 
and  his  ** audience**  will  always  be  'VetD,"  without  being 
**/«,"— except  for  Bedlam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  having  this  opinion  of  the  present 
state  of  poetry  in  England,  and  having  had  it  long,  as  my 
friends  and  others  well  knew— possessing,  or  having  possessed 
too,  as  a  writer,  the  ear  of  the  public  for  the  time  being— I 
have  not  adopted  a  different  plan  in  my  own  compositions, 
and  endeavored  to  correct  rather  than  encourage  the  taste  of 
the  day.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that  it  is  easier  to  perceive 
the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  right,  and  that  I  have  never 

t  The  well-known  lines  under  MUton's  picture, 

'*  Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom,"  etc 

I  The  Rot.  Richard  Hole.  He  published  in  early  life  a  verslflc*- 
tlon  of  Fingal,  and  in  1789,  *'  Arthur,  a  Poetical  Romance."  He 
died  in  1803. 

I  Charles  Hoyle,  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  author  of  "  Ex- 
odus," an  eplo  in  thirteen  books. 
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oontemplated  the  procpeot  **of  lUllnff  (with  Peter  Bell,*  tee 
iti  preface)  pemumeoUy  a  station  In  the  literature  of  the 
oountry/*  Thoee  who  know  me  best  know  this,  and  that  I 
have  been  considerably  astonished  at  the  temporary  success 
of  my  works,  havinflr  flattered  no  person  and  no  party,  and 
expressed  opinions  which  are  not  thoee  of  the  sreneral  reader. 
Gould  I  have  anticipated  the  decree  of  attention  which  has 
been  accorded  to  me,  assuredly  I  would  have  studied  more 
to  deserve  it.  But  I  have  lived  in  far  countries  abroad,  or  in 
the  a^tatinflr  world  at  home,  which  was  not  favorable  to 
study  or  reflection ;  so  that  almost  all  that  I  have  written  has 
been  mere  passion,— passion,  it  is  true,  of  dUferent  kinds,  but 
always  passion ;  for  in  me  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism  to  say  so) 
my  imdifertine^  was  a  kind  of  passion,  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, and  not  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Writing  ffrows  a 
habit,  like  a  woman's  gallantry ;  there  are  women  who  have 
had  no  intrigue,  but  few  who  have  had  but  one  only;  so 
there  are  millions  of  men  who  have  never  written  a  book, 
but  few  who  have  written  only  one.  And  thus,  having  writ- 
ton  once,  I  wrote  on ;  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  success  of 
the  moment,  yet  by  no  means  anticipating  its  duration,  and, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  scarcely  even  wishing  it.  But  then  I 
did  other  things  besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contrib- 
uted either  to  improve  my  writings  or  my  prosperity.  * 

I  have  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of  the  day 
the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  to  all 
who  have  asked  it,  and  to  some  who  would  rather  nofhave 
heard  it :  as  I  told  Moore  not  very  long  ago,  **  we  are  all 
wrong  except  Rogers,  Orabbe,  and  Oampbell.**t  Without 
being  old  in  years,  I  am  old  in  days,  and  do  not  feel  the  ade- 
quate spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a  work  which  should  show 
what  I  think  right  in  poetry,  and  must  content  myself  with 
having  denounced  what  is  wrong.  There  are,  I  trust, 
jrounger  spirits  rising  up  in  England,  who,  escaping  the  con- 
tagion which  has  swept  away  poetry  from  our  literature, 
will  recall  it  to  their  country,  such  as  it  once  was  and  may 
stUlbe. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  best  sign  of  amendment  will  be  re- 
pentance, and  new  and  frequent  editions  of  Pope  and  Dry- 
den. 

There  will  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysios,  and  ten 
times  more  poetry,  in  the  **  Bssay  on  Man/*  than  in  the  ^  Bx- 
oursion.*'  If  you  search  for  passion,  where  is  it  to-be  found 
stronger  than  in  the  epistle  from  Bloisa  to  Abelard,  or  in 
Palamon  and  Ardte?  Do  you  wish  for  invention,  imagina- 
tion, sublimity,  character?  seek  them  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  of  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  you  will  discover  in  these  two 
poets  only,  aXL  for  which  you  must  ransack  innumerable 
metres,  and  Ood  only  knows  how  many  torttsTB  of  the  day, 
without  finding  a  tittle  of  the  same  qualities,— with  the  addi- 
tion, too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter  have  none.  I  have  not, 
however,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger,  nor  the 
Fudge  Family,  t  nor  Whistleoraft ;  but  that  Is  not  wit— it  Is 
humor.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  Pope  and  Dry- 
den in  comparison,  for  there  is  not  a  living  poet  (except  Rog- 
ers, Gilford,  Campbell,  and  Crabbe)  who  can  write  an  heroic 

•  "*  Peter  Bell  flnt  saw  the  light  in  1799.  Daring  this  long  Inter- 
vil,  pains  have  been  taken  at  dlflbrent  times  to  make  the  prodno- 
tion  less  unworthy  of  a  fsrorable  reception ;  or  rather,  to  lit  it  for 
filling  pemumefitfy  a  station,  howerer  hvunble,  in  the  literature  of 
my  country."— WoanswoRTH,  1819. 

t "  I  certainly  ventured  to  dlflbr  fttmi  the  Judgment  of  my  noble 
friend,  no  less  in  his  attempts  to  depreciate  that  peculiar  walk  of  the 
art  in  which  he  himself  so  grandly  trod,  than  in  the  inconsistency 
of  which  I  thought  him  guilty,  in  condemning  all  thoee  who  stood 
up  for  particular  'schools'  of  poetry,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
maintaining  so  exclusive  a  theory  of  the  art  himself.  How  little, 
however,  he  attended  to  either  the  grounds  or  d^rees  of  my  dissent 
firom  him  will  appear  by  the  following  wholesale  report  of  my  opin- 
ion in  *  Detached  Thoughta  :*— '  One  of  my  notions  diflbrent  firom 
those  of  my  contemporaries  is,  that  the  present  Is  not  a  high  age  of 
English  poetry.  There  are  mors  poeto  (soi-dlsant)  than  erer  there 
were,  and  proportionally  less  poetry.  This  thetit  I  have  maintained 
for  some  years,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  meeteth  not  with  fiivor  fh>m 
my  brethren  of  the  sheU.  Even  Moore  shakes  his  head,  and  firmly 
believes  that  it  is  the  grand  age  of  BriUsh  poesy.*  **— Moorb. 

tin  1812  Mr.  Moore  published  **The  Two-penny  Post-bag:  by 
Thomas  Brown  the  Younger  f  and  in  1818, "  The  Fudge  Family  in 
Paris." 

{  ''Let  Sporus  tremble.— A.  What!  that  thing  of  sUk, 
Sporut^  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  7 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel  7 
Who  breaks  a  bntterfiy  upon  a  wheel  t 
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couplet.   Thefaot  is,thattheexqulsftelMWityof  th^ 
siflcation  has  withdrawn  the  public 
other  excellences,  as  the  vulgar  eye  will  rest  more 
splendor  of  the  uniform  than  the  quality  of  the  troops. 
this  very  harmony,  particularly  in  Pope,  which  hasryssAi 
vulgar  and  atrocious  cant  against  him :— beoauae  his 
cation  is  perfect,  it  is  assumed  that  it  Is  his  only 
because  his  truths  are  so  dear,  it  is  aaeertad  chat  he 
invention:  and  because  he  is  always  intelligible,  it  isi 
for  granted  that  he  has  no  genius.    We  are  sDeeriogjy 
that  he  is  the  Poet  of  Reason,"  as  if  this 
his  being  no  poet.   Taking  passage  tait  pniwagfi,  I  will 
take  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  ifnuxgimeaian  from '. 
than  from  any  tioo  living  poets,  be  they  who  they  may. 
take  an  instance  at  random  firom  ft  specdes  of 
not  very  favorable  to  imagination— Satire :  set  dowa 
character  of  Sporus,  I  with  all  the  wonderful  play  of 
which  is  scattered  over  it,  and  place  by  its  side  an  eqoali 
ber  of  verses,  from  any  two  existing  poeta,  of  the 
powmr  and  the  same  variety—where  will  jrou  Und  tbiia? 

I  merely  mention  one  instance  of  many.  In  reply  to  the : 
Justice  done  to  the  memory  of  him  who  bam&oniaed  e 
poetic  language.  The  attorney's  clerks,  and 
educated  genii,  found  it  easier  to  distort  thems^ves  to 
new  models  than  to  toil  after  the  symmetry  of  him  whs^ 
enchanted  their  fathers.  They  were  besides  smitten  by  be- 
ing told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  the  IsngiBige^ 
Queen  EUntbeth,  the  true  Rnglish ;  as  everyt>ody  In  tfaeiUgn 
of  Queen  Anne  wrote  no  better  than  fV«ich,  by  ft  sfie^es  of 
literary  treason. 

Blank  verse,  which,  unless  in  the  drama*  no  one  exnept 
Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  became  the  aider  of  the 
day,— or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked  still  blanker  than 
verse  without  it.  I  am  aware  that  Johnson 
some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  **  prevail  apon  himsjif  te 
wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer.*'  The  opiniotn  of  thas 
truly  great  man,  whom  it  is  also  the  present  fashlcni  to  decty, 
will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  deference  which  time 
will  restore  to  him  from  all ;  but  with  all  humility,  I  am  aoi 
persuaded  that  the  Paradise  Lost  would  not  have  been  matt 
nobly  conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  oovpieii. 
although  even  th/ey  could  sustain  the  subject  If  well  balanced, 
but  in  the  stansa  of  Spenser  or  of  Tasso,  or  in  the  tena  rtms 
of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  could  easily  bare 
grafted  on  our  language.  The  Seasons  of  Thomson  wouM 
have- been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still  Inferior  to  his  Gas- 
tie  of  Indolence ;  and  Mr.  Southey*s  Joan  of  Arc  no  worse, 
although  it  might  have  taken  up  six  months  instead  of  weeks 
in  the  composition.  I  recommend  also  to  the  lovers  of  lyrKS 
the  perusal  of  the  present  laureate's  Odes  by  the  side  of  Dty- 
den's  on  Saint  Cecilia,  but  let  him  be  sure  to  read  Jlrst  those 
of  Mr.  Southey. 

To  the  heaven-bom  grail  and  inspired  young  scriveners  of 
the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradox :  it  will  appear  so 
even  to  the  higher  order  of  our  critics;  but  It  was  a  tnusn 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  will  be  a  reacknowledged  truth  la 
ten  more.    In  the  mean  time,  I  will  conclude  with  two  qno- 

P.  Yet  let  me  fiap  this  bug  with  gOded  wings, 

This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  sings; 

Whose  bua  the  witty  and  the  fkir  annoys, 

Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  epjoys; 

So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  Uta. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 

Whether  in  fiorid  Impotence  he  speaks. 

And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks; 

Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  fluniliar  toad. 

Half  flroth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad, 

In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 

Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies. 

Bis  wit  all  see-saw,  between  that  and  tMt, 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  mii^ 

And  he  himself  one  Tile  antithesis. 

Amphibious  thing!  that  acting  either  part, 

The  trifitng  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart, 

Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 

Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 

Eto's  tempter  thus  the  Babblns  have  expreBB*d, 

A  cherub's  fkce,  a  reptile  all  the  rest 

Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust, 

Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dost'* 
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i  :.,  :atioiiBt  both  intended  for  lome  of  mj  old  claasioal  friends 
v^r'V'^o  ^y^  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about  them  to  think 
'.,  themselves  honored  by  bavins  had  John  Dryden  as  a  prede- 
.  ^oesBor  in  their  coUeire«  and  to  reooUeot  that  their  earliest 
^^^ifflish  poetical  pleasures  were  drawn  from  the  ^little 
olirhtingale  **  of  Twickenham.  The  first  is  from  the  notes  of 
r.  the  poem  of  the  **  Friends.'** 

J'^'  **  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  those 
'  '^rnotable  discoveries  in  criticism  have  been  made  which  have 
'  "^  'taug-ht  our  recent  versifiers  to  undervalue  this  energetio, 
*  melodious,  and  moral  poet.  The  consequences  of  this  want 
^  'of  due  esteem  for  a  writer  whom  the  good  sense  of  our  pre- 
^'  ^  decessors  had  raised  to  his  proper  station  have  been  inmaB- 
'^^  OUB  AND  DBGRADiNa  KNOuaH.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  enter 
- '  ^  into  the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it  c^feeta  our  poetical  numben 
-^  alone,  and  there  is  matter  of  more  importance  than  requires 
' '"  present  reflection.'* 

The  second  is  from  the  volume  of  a  young  person  leam- 
-  -    Ing  to  write  poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching  the  art. 
*'•    Hearhim:t 

^  "  But  ye  were  dead 

c  c.  To  things  ye  knew  not  of— were  doeely  wed 

To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
s '  And  compass  vile ;  so  that  ye  taught  a  school  t 

j^''  Of  doUs  to  rnnooXK,  inHay^  and  chip,  and  /It, 

Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 
Thekrv€r9e»iaiaied,    EkuywoBtheUuk: 
"  A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 

S  Of  poesy,    m-fated.  Impious  race. 

That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  face, 
ye.  And  did  not  know  it ;  no,  they  went  about 

>  >  Holding  a  poor  deerepU  standard  out 

Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottos,  and  in  large 
.>  The  name  o  f  one  Boileau  I" 

*  Written  by  Lord  Byron's  early  friend,  the  BeT.  Francis  Hodg- 


t  In  a  manuscript  note  on  this  passage  of  the  pamphlet,  dated 
Nov.  12, 1821,  Lord  Byron  says:— ** Mr.  Keats  died  at  Borne  about  a 
year  after  this  was  -written,  of  a  decline  produced  by  Us  baring 
borst  a  blood-Tessel  on  reading  the  article  on  his  *  Endymion '  in  the 
Quarterly  Berlew.  I  hare  read  the  article  before  and  since;  and 
although  it  1b  bitter,  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  should  permit  him- 
self to  be  killed  by  it.  But  a  young  man  little  dreams  what  he 
must  incTltably  encounter  in  the  course  of  a  life  ambitious  of  public 
notice.  My  indignation  at  Mr.  Keats's  depreciation  of  Pope  has 
hardly  permitted  me  to  do  Justice  to  his  own  genius,  which,  malgrtf 
all  the  Csntastlc  fopperies  of  his  style,  wss  undoubtedly  of  great 
promise.  His  fragment  of  *  Hyperion '  seems  actually  inspired  by 
the  Titans,  and  is  ss  sublime  as  JEschylus.  He  is  a  loss  to  our  liter- 
ature; and  the  more  so,  as  he  himself,  befbre  Us  death,  is  said  to 
hare  been  persuaded  that  he  had  not  taken  the  right  line,  and  was 
re-forming  his  style  upon  the  more  clssslrsl  models  of  the  lan- 
guage." 

X  It  was  at  least  a  graimmar  "schooL** 

{  So  spelt  by  the  author. 

I  As  a  balance  to  these  lines,  and  to  the  sense  and  sentiment  of 
the  new  school,  I  will  put  down  a  passage  or  two  fh>m  Pope's  earUeai 
poeoiM,  taken  at  random  :— 

**  Enry  her  own  snakes  shall  feel. 
And  Persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel. 
There  Faction  roar,  Bebellion  bite  her  chain. 
And  gasping  Furies  thirst  fbr  blood  in  Tain." 

"Ah!  what  avails  his  gloflsy  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes ; 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumM  unfold, 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold? 

"Bound  broken  columns  claq>ing  ivy  twined, 
Cer  heaps  of  ruin  stalk'd  the  stately  hind ; 
The  fox  obeoene  to  gaping  tombs  retires. 
And  savage  bowlings  fill  the  sacred  quires." 

**  Hall,  bards  triumphant !  bom  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise! 
Whose  honors  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  ss  they  flow; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shsll  sound. 
And  worids  ^|daud  that  must  not  yet  be  fbnnd  1 
Oh  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  Are, 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  yonr  sons  inspire 
(That  on  weak  wings,  fh>m  fkr  pursues  your  flights; 
Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  ss  he  writes). 


A  little  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  is  tenned 

''Asetom,! 
Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism. 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land."  I 

I  thought  *^  foppery  **  was  a  oonsequenoe  of  refknemant !  but 
n'Cmpofte. 

The  above  will  suflloe  to  show  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  new  performers  on  the  RngHsh  lyre  of  him  who  made  it 
most  tunable,  and  the  great  improvements  of  their  own 
*'variaaIoni." 

The  vnriter  of  this  is  a  tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a  young  dis- 
ciple of  the  six  or  seven  new  schools,  in  which  he  has  learnt 
to  write  such  lines  and  such  sentiments  as  the  above.  He 
says  **  easy  was  the  task  "  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may  be  of 
equalling  Um,  I  presume.  I  recommend  him  to  try  before 
he  is  80  positive  on  the  subject,  and  then  compare  what  he 
will  have  then  written  and  what  he  has  note  written  with  the 
humblest  and  earliest  compositions  of  Pope,  produced  In 
years  still  more  youthful  than  those  of  Mr.  Keats  when  he 
invented  his  new  **  Essay  on  Criticism,"  entitled  **  Sleep  and 
Poetry "  (an  ominous  title),  from  whence  the  above  canons 
are  taken.  Pope's  was  written  at  nineteen,  and  published  at 
twenty-two. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  suoh  their 
scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson,  Ooldsmith« 
Bogers,  Campbell,  Oabbe,  Giilord,  Bfatthias,^  Hayley,  and 
the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes;  **  to  whom  may  be 
added  Richards,  Heber,  Wrangham,  Bland,  Hodgson,  Merl- 
vale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  their  full  fame,  because 
^the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,"  and  because  there  is  a  fortune  in  fame  as  in  all  othar 
things.    Now,  of  oR  the  new  schoola-I  say  oS,  for,  **like 

Te  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known, 

T*  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own  1  ** 

**  Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes,  and  behold  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire; 
Cithaeron's  echoes  answer  to  Wm  call. 
And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  walL** 

"So  ZemUa's  rocks,  the  beauteous  work  of  fhist, 
Bise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast; 
Pale  suns,  nnfelt,  at  distance  roll  away. 
And  on  th'  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play; 
Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 
TUl  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  dry, 
As  Atlas  flx'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears, 
The  gathef  d  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 

''Thus,  when  we  riew  some  well-proportlon'd  dome, 
The  world's  Just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O  Borne  I 
No  sin^e  parts  unequally  surprise, 
All  comes  united  to  the  admiring  eyes: 
No  monstrous  helf^t,  or  breadUi,  or  length  appear; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular." 

'  A  thousand  similar  passages  crowd  upon  me,  all  oompoeed  by  Pope 
before  his  two-and-iwenHeik  year;  and  yet  it  Is  contended  that  he  Is 
no  poet,  and  we  are  told  so  in  such  linee  ss  I  beg  the  reader  to  com- 
pare with  these  youthful  verses  of  the  **  no  poet."  Must  we  repeat 
the  question  of  Johnson,  **  ^  Pope  is  not  a  poei,  where  is  poHry  to  he 
foiundf*  Even  in  deecHptiee  poetry,  the  Unoeal  department  of  the  art, 
he  will  be  found,  on  a  fair  examination,  to  surpass  any  llring  writer. 

\  Thomas  James  Matthias,  Esq.,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  Imperial  Epistle  to  Kien  Long,  etc.  In  1814, 
Mr.  M.  edited  an  edition  of  Gray's  Works,  wUch  the  University  of 
Cambridge  published  at  its  own  expense.  Lord  Byron  did  not  ad- 
mire this  venerable  poet  the  less  for  such  criticisms  as  the  following : 
—^  After  we  have  paid  wu  primal  homage  to  the  bards  of  Greece  and 
of  ancient  Latium,  we  are  Inrited  to  contemplate  the  literary  and 
poetical  dignity  of  modem  Italy.  If  the  influence  of  their  persua- 
sion and  of  their  example  should  prevail,  a  strong  and  steady  light 
may  be  relumined  and  dlAised  amongst  us,  a  light  which  may  once 
again  conduct  the  powers  of  our  rising  poets  firom  wUd  whitrUmg 
vordStfrom  cnida,  rapid,  amd  mteorreeled  prodaeHome^  firom  an  over- 
weening presumfi^on,  and  lh>m  the  driusive  eoncelt  of  a  pre-estab- 
lished reputation,  to  the  labor  of  thought,  to  patient  and  repeated 
revision  of  what  they  write,  to  a  reverence  for  themsdvee  and  for 
an  enlightened  pubUc,  and  to  the  flxed  unbending  principles  of 
legitimate  composiUon.*'~iVit/be6  to  Oray. 

**  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  ProDossor  of  Moral  Philosephy  in  the  UaK 
varsity  of  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1820. 
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Leirton,  tfaey  are  many  **— baa  there  appeared  a  single  scholar 
who  baa  not  made  his  master  ashamed  of  him  ?  unless  it  be 
8otheby«  who  has  imitated  everybody,  and  occasionally  sur- 
passed his  models.  Scott  found  peculiar  favor  and  imitation 
among  the  fair  sex :  there  was  Miss  Holford,*  and  Miss  Mit- 
f ord,t  and  Miss  Francis ;  X  but,  with  the  greatest  respect  be  it 
spoken,  none  of  his  imitatorft  did  much  honor  to  the  original, 
except  Hogg,  the  Bttrick  Shepherd,  until  the  appearance  of 
^The  Bridal  of  Triermain*'  and  "*  Harold  the  DaunUeas," 
which  in  the  opinion  of  some  equalled  if  not  surpassed  him ; 
and  lo!  after  three  or  four  years  they  turned  out  to  be  the 
Master's  own  compositions.  Have  Southey,  or  Coleridge,  or 
t'other  fellow,  made  a  follower  of  renown?  Wilson  never 
did  weU  till  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the ''  City  of  the  Plague." 
Has  Moore,  or  any  other  living  writer  of  reputation,  had  a 
tolerable  imitator,  or  rather  dlsdple?  Now,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  almost  all  the  followers  of  Pope,  whom  I  have  named, 
have  produced  beautiful  and  standard  works;  and  it  was  not 
the  number  of  his  imitators  who  finally  hurt  his  fame,  but 
the  despair  of  imitation,  and  the  earn  of  not  imitating  him 
sufficiently.  This,  and  the  same  reason  which  induced  the 
Athenian  burgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 
**because  he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called  tht 
Jwt,**  have  produced  the  temporary  exile  of  Pope  from  the 
State  of  Literature.  But  the  term  of  his  ostracism  will  ex- 
pire, and  the  sooner  the  better,  not  for  him,  but  for  those  who 
banished  him,  and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 

**  wm  blush  to  find  their  fathers  were  his  foes." 

I  will  not  return  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has 
drawn  forth  these  remarks,  whom  I  honestly  take  to  be 
John  Wilson,  a  man  of  great  powers  and  acquirements,  well 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  **City  of  the 
Plague,"  ^  Isle  of  Palms,"  and  other  productions.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  naming  him,  by  the  same  species  of  courtesy 
which  has  induced  him  to  designate  me  as  the  author  of 
Don  Juan.  Upon  the  score  of  the  Lake  Poets,  he  may  per- 
haps recall  to  mind  that  I  merely  express  an  opinion  long  ago 
entertained  and  specified  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Hogg,l 
which  he  the  said  James  Hogg,  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
law  of  pens,  showed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  the  year  1814,  as 
he  himself  informed  me  in  his  answer,  telling  me  by  way  of 
apology  that  *'he'd  be  d— d  if  he  could  help  it;"  and  I  am 
not  conscious  of  anjrthing  like  **  envy  "  or  **  exacerbation  "  at 
this  moment  which  induces  me  to  think  better  or  worse  of 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  as  poets  than  I  do  now, 
although  I  do  know  one  or  two  things  more  which  have  added 
to  my  contempt  for  them  as  individuals. 

And  in  return  for  Mr.  Wilson's  invective,!  T  shall  content 
myself  with  asking  one  question:  Did  he  never  compose, 
recite,  or  sing  any  parody  or  parodies  upon  the  Psalms  (of 
what  nature  this  deponent  saith  not),  in  certain  jovial  meet- 
ings of  the  youth  of  Edinburgh?^  It  is  not  that  I  thinh 
any  great  harm  if  he  did ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
depends  upon  the  intention  of  such  a  parody.  If  it  be  meant 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  sacred  original,  it  is  a  sin ;  if  it  be 
intended  to  burlesque  the  proflane  subject,  or  to  inculcate  a 
moral  truth,  it  is  none.  If  it  were,  the  UnbeUtven*  Creed,  the 
many  political  parodies  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and 
liturgy,  particularly  a  celebrated  one  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  beautiful  moral  parable  in  favor  of  toleration  by 
Franklin,  which  has  often  been  taken  for  a  real  extract  from 
Genesis,  would  all  be  sins  of  a  damning  nature.  But  I  wish 
to  know  if  Mr.  Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and  if  ho  has,  why 
he  should  be  so  very  angry  with  similar  portions  ot  Don 
Juan  ?— Did  no  ^  parody  profane  "  appear  in  any  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine? 

•  Author  of  **  Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk,"  *"  Margaret  of 
Anjoa,"  and  other  poems. 

t  Miss  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  author  of  **  Christina,  or  the  Maid 
of  the  South  Seas,"  **  WaUlngton  Hall,"  "Our  Village."  etc^  etc. 

t  Miss  Eliza  Francis  published,  in  1815,  *'  Sir  Willibert  de  Waverley, 
or  the  Bridal  Ere." 

{ **  Oh !  I  have  had  the  moet  amusing  letter  flrom  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
minstrel  and  shepherd.  He  wants  me  to  recommend  him  to  Mur- 
ray ;  and,  speaking  of  his  present  bookseller,  whose  *  bills '  are  never 
'lifted,'  he  adds,  Midem  verbis,  *God  d— n  him  and  them  both.'  X 
laughed,  and  so  would  you  too,  at  the  way  in  which  this  execration 
is  introduced.  The  said  Hogg  is  a  strange  being,  but  of  great,  though 
uncouth,  powers.  I  think  very  highly  of  him  as  a  poet ;  but  he,  and 
half  of  theae  Scotch  and  Lake  troubadours,  are  spoilt  by  liring  in 
little  circles  and  petty  societies."— .^ron  Letten. 

I  •*This  is  one  of  the  many  mistakes  into  which  his  distance  ttom 
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I  will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a  shoft  art^, 
repenting  of  having  said  so  much  in  my  own  defence,  aid  k 
little  on  the  ^cnring,  left-hand  fUlings  off  and  natknal  t/b- 
fections"  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Having  mM. 
this,  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  defend  Don  Joan,  or  i^ 
other  ^liMno**  poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  AM 
although  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  WUaon  has  In  tte 
instance  treated  me  with  candor  or  ooDsideratioo«  I  tnai 
that  the  tone  I  have  used  in  speaking  of  him  personally  vil 
prove  that  I  bear  him  as  little  malice  as  I  really  beUere  ri 
the  bottom  of  M$  heart  he  bears  towards  me;  but  the  dntn 
of  an  editor,  like  those  of  a  tax-gmtherer,  are  pazamoant  aai 
peremptory.   I  have  done. 

BYBOK. 


NOTB  6L 

Set  page  799.** 

Lord  Baooh's  Apophthboiis. 
baooh'b  apophthsqms.  obsbb 

91. 

Michael  Angelo,  the  famous  paint-      This  waa  not  tho  por- 
er,  painting  in  the  pope's  chap^   trait  of  a  cardiiia],  bitf 
the  portraiture  of  hell  and  damned   of  the  pope's  master  of 
souls,  made  one  of  the  damned   the  oeremonJea. 
souls  so  like  a  cardinal  that  was 
his  enemy,  as  everybody  at  fliat 
sight  knew  it :  whereupon  the  car- 
dinal complained  to  Pope  Clement, 
humbly  praying  it  might  be  de- 
faced.  The  pope  said  to  him.  Why, 
you  know  very  well  I  have  power 
to  deliver  a  soul  out  of  purgatory, 
but  not  out  of  hell. 


155. 
Alexander,  after  the  battle  of 
Oranicum,  had  very  great  offers 
made  him  by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  captains  concerning  them, 
Parmenio  said.  Sure,  I  would  ac- 
cept of  these  offers,  if  I  were  as 
Alexander.  Alexander  answered. 
So  would  I,  if  I  were  as  Parmenio. 

158. 

Antlgonus,  when  it  was  told  him 
that  the  enemy  had  such  vollesrs  of 
arrows  that  they  did  hide  the  sun, 
said.  That  falls  out  well,  for  it  is 
hot  weather,  and  so  we  shall  fight 
in  the  shade. 

IdS. 

There  was  a  philosopher  that  dis- 
puted with  Adrian  the  emperor, 
and  did  it  but  weakly.  One  of  his 
friends  that  stood  by  afterwards 
said  unW  him,  Methinks  you  were 
not  like  yourself  last  day,  in  argu- 
ment with  the  emperor;  I  could 
have  answered  better  myself.  Why, 
said  the  philosopher,  would  you 
have  me  contend  with  him  that 
commands  thirty  legions? 


It  waa  after  the  battle 
of  Ibsus  and  during  the 
siege  of  Tyro,  and  Mi 
immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Oranicaa. 
that  this  is  said  to  have 
occurred. 


This  waa  fioC  aald  by 
Antigonus,  but  by  i 
Spartan,  prevtauriy  ts 
the  battle  of  Tbermopf- 

ISB. 


ander 

,    ao^ 
<tf 


This 
Augustus 
not  during  the 
Adrian. 


the  scene  of  literary  operations  led  hioL  The  gentleman  to 
the  hostile  article  in  the  Magadne  is  here  attribated  has  ner^x. 
either  then  or  since,  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  noble  poet^ 
character  or  genius  without  giving  vent  to  a  feeling  of  admlrttiM 
as  enthusiastic  as  it  is  always  eloquently  and  powerfhlly  expressed." 

— MOORB. 

fThe  allusion  here  is  to<Bome  now  forgotten  calumnies  wkklk 
had  been  circulated  by  the  radical  press,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  WOna 
was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  In  the  Univenixr 
of  Edinburgh. 

**  **  Ordered  Fletcher  (at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon)  to  copy  Mt 
seren  or  eight  apophthegms  of  Bacon  in  which  I  have  detected  avk 
blunders  at  a  schoolboy  might  detect  rather  than  «vm-^^^  ggd 
are  the  sagesi  What  must  they  be,  when  such  as  I  caa  stoBbb 
upon  their  mistakes  or  misstatements  r  I  win  go  to  bed,  fcr  I M 
that  I  grow  cynkaL"— Jlyroa  XKary,  Jan.  5, 1821. 


NOTES   TO   DON  JUAN. 


This  happened  to  the 
father  of  Herodes  Atti- 
CUB,  and  the  answer  was 
made  by  the  emperor 
Nerocky  who  deserved 
that  his  name  should 
have  been  stated  by  the 
'*  firieatest,  wisest,  mean- 
est of  mankind."  * 


164. 

There  was  one  that  found  a  erreat 
mass  of  money  digging*  under- 
STound  in  his  grandfather's  house, 
and  being  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  case,  signified  it  to  the  emperor 
that  he  had  found  such  treasure. 
The  emperor  made  a  rescript  thus : 
Use  it.  He  writ  back  again,  that 
the  sum  was  greater  than  his  state 
or  condition  could  use.  The  em- 
peror writ  a  new  rescript  thus: 
Abuse  it. 

178. 

One  of  the  seven  was  wont  to  say* 
that  laws  were  like  cobwebs :  where 
the  small  flies  were  caught,  and  the 
great  break  through. 

200. 

An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  De-  This  was  not  said  by 

mosthenes.  The  Athenians  will  kill  Demosthenes,    but    to 

youlf  they  wax  mad.  Demosthenes  Demosthenes,  by   Pho- 

replied.  And  they  will  kill  you  if  don, 
they  be  in  good  sense. 


This  was  said  by  An- 
achands  the  Scythian, 
and  not  by  a  Greek. 


This  was  not  said  of 
Caius  (Caligula,  I  pre- 
sume, is  intended  by 
Gains),  but  of  TOMfiiUB 
himself. 

This  reply  was  not 
made  by  a  king  of  Hun- 
gory*  but  sent  by  Rich- 
ard the  First,  Coeur  de 
Lion,  of  England,  to  the 
pope,  with  the  breast- 
plate of  the  bishop  of 
Beauvais. 


2S1. 
There  was  a  philosopher  about 
Tiberius   that,  looking   into   the 
nature  of  Caius,  said  of  him.  That 
he  was  mire  mingled  with  blood. 

97. 
There  was  a  king  of  Hungary 
took  a  bishop  in  battle,  and  kept 
him  prisoner:  whereupon  the  pope 
writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he 
had  broken  the  privilege  of  holy 
church  and  taken  his  son ;  the  king 
sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent 
withal  the  armor  wherein  the 
bishop  was  taken,  and  this  only  in 
writing— Vide  nam  hasc  sit  vettis 
fUU  tuit  Know  now  whether  this 
be  thy  son's  coat  ? 

287. 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had      This  did  not  happen 
a  petition  offered  him  divers  times   to    Demetrius,    but   to 
by  an  old  woman,  and  answered  he   PhiUp  king  of  Macedon. 
had  no   leisure;    whereupon  the 
woman  said  aloud.  Why  then  give 
over  to  be  king. 

VOLTAIRB. 

Having  stated  that  Bacon  was  frequently  incorrect  in  his 
citations  from  history,  I  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  what 
regards  so  great  a  name  (however  trifling),  to  support  the  as- 
sertion by  such  facts  as  more  immediately  occur  to  me. 
They  are  but  trifles,  and  yet  for  such  trifles  a  schoolboy 
would  be  whipped  (if  still  in  the  fourth  form) ;  and  Voltaire 
for  half  a  dozen  similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a  superfi- 
cial writer,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Warton :— ^  Voltaire,  a  writer  of  much  deeper  reaearch  than  is 
Imagined,  and  the  flrtt  who  has  displayed  the  literature  and 
customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  any  deoree  of  jpenetralUm  and 

*  "If  parts  ftUure  thee,  think  how  BacoD  shlned, 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind."— Pops. 

t  Dissertation  I. 

X  **  Till  Voltaire  appeared,  there  was  no  nation  more  ignorant  of 
its  neighbors'  literature  than  the  French.  He  first  exposed,  and 
then  corrected,  this  neglect  in  his  countrymen.  There  is  no  writer 
to  whom  the  authors  of  other  nations,  especially  of  England,  are  so 
indebted  for  the  extension  of  their  fame  in  France,  and,  through 
France,  In  Europe.  There  is  no  critic  who  has  employed  more 
time,  wit,  ingenuity,  and  diligence  in  promoting  the  literary  inter- 
course between  country  and  country,  and  in  celebrating  in  one  lan- 
guage the  triumphs  of  another.  Yet,  by  a  strange  fatality,  he  is 
constantly  represented  as  the  enemy  of  all  literature  but  his  own ; 
and  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  and  Italians  vie  with  «u;h  other  in  in> 
TeiKhing  against  his  occasional  exaggeration  of  faulty  passages:  the 
authors  of  which,  till  he  pointed  out  their  beauties,  were  hardly 
known  beyond  the  country  in  which  their  language  was  spoken. 
Those  who  feel  such  indignation  at  his  misrepresentations  and  orer- 


comprehension.**  f  For  another  distinguished  testimony  to 
Voltaire's  merits  in  literary  research,  see  also  Lord  Holland's 
excellent  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
vol.  i.,  p.  215,  edition  of  1817.  t 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  **  a  shallow  fellow,**  by  some 
of  the  same  school  who  called  Dryden*s  Ode  ^a  drunken 
song ;"— a  school  (as  it  is  called,  I  presume,  from  their  educa- 
tion being  still  incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose  filthy  trash 
of  Epics,  Excursions,  etc^  etc.,  etc.,  is  not  worth  the  two 
words  in  Zaire, ''  Vous  pleurez^**  S  or  a  single  speech  of  Tan- 
cred:— a  school  the  apostate  lives  of  whose  renegadoes,  with 
their  teapdrinking  neutrality  of  morals,  and  their  convenient 
treachery  in  politics— in  the  record  of  their  accumulated  pre- 
tences to  virtue  can  produce  no  actionB  (were  all  their  good 
deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal  or  approach  the  sole  de- 
fence of  the  family  of  Galas,  by  that  great  and  unequalled 
genius— the  universal  Voltaire. 

I  have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccuracies  of 
**the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
countary,  ever  produced,**  I  merely  to  show  our  national  in- 
justice in  condemning  generaUy  the  greatest  genius  of 
France  for  such  inadvertencies  as  these,  of  which  the  high- 
est of  England  has  been  no  less  guilty,  i^uery,  was  Baoon  a 
greater  intellect  than  Newton? 


CAMPBELL.^ 

Being  in  the  humor  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed,  after  hav- 
ing ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  touch  upon  one  or 
two  as  trifling  in  their  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Campbell.  But  I  do  this  in  good  will,  and 
trust  it  will  be  so  taken.  If  anything  could  add  to  my  opin- 
ion of  the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  it 
would  be  his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of 
Pope  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  its  existing 
Grub  street. 
The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude  arc- 
Firstly,  in  speaking  of  Atistey,  whom  he  accuses  of  having 
taken  ^*  his  leading  characters  from  SmoUett,**  Anstey's  Bath 
Guide  was  published  in  1786.  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker 
(the  only  work  of  Smollett's  from  which  Tabitha,  etc.,  etc., 
could  have  been  taken)  was  written  during  Smollett's  last  resi- 
dence at  Leghorn  in  1770— *'afi0att'*  if  there  has  been  any  bor- 
rowing, Anstey  must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the  debtor* 
I  refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  own  data  in  his  lives  of  Smollett 
and  Anstey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  sa3rs  in  the  life  of  Cowper  (note  to 
page  868,  voL  vii.)  that  he  knows  not  to  whom  Cowper  alludes 
in  these  lines  :— 

**  Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom. 
Built  Ood  a  c^UYie^  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  scorn.'* 

The  Calvinist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of  Femey, 
with  its  inscription  **  Deo  erezit  Voltaire." 

Thirdly,  in  the  life  of  Burns,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  Shak- 
q>earethus:— 

^  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  rose. 
Or  add  fresh  perfume  to  the  violet.'* 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original,  which  is  as 
follows  :— 


•» 


To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lOy, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet,"  etc.— £ina  John. 


sight  would  find  it  difficult  to  produce  a  critic  in  any  modem  lan- 
guage who,  in  speaking  of  foreign  literature,  is  better  informed  or 
more  candid  than  Voltaire ;  and  they  certainly  never  would  be  able 
to  discover  one  who  to  those  qualities  unites  so  much  sagacity  and 
liyeliness.  His  enemies  would  fain  persuade  us  that  such  exuber- 
ance of  wit  implies  a  want  of  information ;  but  they  only  succeed  in 
showing  that  a  want  of  wit  by  no  means  implies  an  exuberance  of 
information."— Lord  Hollakd. 

I *'  n  est  trop  vrai  que  I'honneur  me  I'ordonne, 

Que  je  vous  adorai,  que  je  tous  abandonne, 

Que  je  renonce  A  vous,  que  tous  le  dfeirez, 

Que  sous  una  autre  loi . . . .  Zaire,  vous  plbukkz  ?** 

Zaire,  acte  iv.,  sc.  IL 
I  Pope,  in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  p.  158 ;  Malone's  edition. 
\  **  Bead  Campbell's  Poets.    Corrected  Tom's  slips  of  the  pen.    A 
good  work,  though— style  affected— but  his  defence  of  Pope  is  c^o* 
rious.    To  be  sure,  it  is  his  own  cause  too,— but  no  matter,  it  is  very 
good,  and  does  him  great  credit."— i?^rtm  Diary,  Jan.  10, 1821. 
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NOTES   TO   DON  JUAN 


A  flrreat  poet  quotioflr  aoother  ihould  be  oorreot ;  he  should 
abBO  be  accurate,  when  he  accuses  a  Parnassian  brother  of 
that  danirerous  oharie  ^  borrowing :"  a  poet  had  better  bor- 
row anything  (ezceptinff  money)  than  the  thouirhta  of 
another— the  J  are  always  sure  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  it  is  very 
hard,  having  been  the  lender^  to  be  denounced  as  the  debtor, 
as  is  the  case  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  **  honor  amongst  thieves,**  let  there  be  some 
amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  due,— none  can  afford  to 
give  it  more  than  Mr.  Oampbell  himself,  who,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  originality,  and  a  fame  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the  times  (except  Bogers)  who 
can  be  reproached  (and  in  Mm  it  is  Indeed  a  reproach)  with 
having  written  too  Mttto. 

Ratbnma,  /(Ml.  6, 188L 


NOTB  52. 

OomnmsATioHB  of  Lord  Btbon  as  bbultbd  bt  Thomas 
Mbdwin,  Esq.,  odmpaabd  with  ▲  Pobtion  of  hib  Lobd- 

SHIP't  OOWUKPONDBirGB. 

Ths  volume  of  **  Lord  Qyton's  Conversations  **  with  Mr. 
Medwin  contains  several  statements  relative  to  Mr.  Murray, 
his  lordship's  publisher,  against  which,  however  exception- 
able they  might  be,  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  defence  to  the 
private  testimony  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  real  par- 
ticulars, and  to  his  general  character,  rather  than  resort  to 
any  kind  of  public  appeal,  to  which  he  has  ever  been  exceed- 
ingly averse.  But  friends,  to  whose  Judgment  Mr.  Murray 
is  bound  to  defer,  having  decided  that  such  an  appeal  upon 
the  occasion  is  become  a  positive  duty  on  his  part,  he  hopes 
that  he  shall  not  be  thought  too  obtrusive  In  opposing  to 
those  personal  allegations  extracts  from  Lord  Bjrron's  own 
letters,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  brief  notes  of  necessary 
explanation. 


Capt.  MBDwnr,  p.  IffT. 


M 


Murray  offered  me,  of  his  own  accord,  one  thousand 
pounds  a  canto  for  Don  Juan,  and  afterwards  seduced  it  to 
five  hundred  pounds  on  the  plea  of  piracy,  and  complained 
of  my  dividing  one  canto  into  two,  because  I  happened  to 
say  something  at  the  end  of  the  third  canto  of  having  done 


so. 


Lord  Btbon's  Lbtteb. 


»» 


»» 


Dbar  Murray  :— 


Bavrnna,  F6bfruary  7, 1800. 


^I  have  copied  and  cut  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  into 
TWO,  because  it  was  too  long,  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand, 
because  in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  me,  these 
two  are  only  to  go  for  ons,  as  this  was  the  original  form, 
and  in  fact  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the 
first;  so  remember,  that  I  have  not  made  this  division  to 
DOTTBLB  upon  Tou,  but  merely  to  suppress  some  tediousness 
in  the  aspect  of  the  thing.  I  should  have  served  you  a  pretty 
trick  if  I  had  sent  you,  for  example,  cantos  of  fifty  stanaas 
each.** 


Caft.  Mrdwin,  p.  100. 

"I  don't  wish  to  quarrel  with  Murray,  but  it  seems  inev- 
itable. I  had  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  him  the  other 
day.  Gkilignani  wrote  to  me,  offering  to  purchase  the  copy- 
right of  my  works,  in  order  to  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  them  in  France.  I  might  have  made  my  own 
terms,  and  put  the  money  In  my  own  pocket;  instead  of 
which,  I  enclosed  Gkdlgnani's  letter  to  Murray,  in  order  that 
he  might  conclude  the  matter  as  he  pleased.  He  did  so,  very 
advantageously  for  his  own  interest ;  but  never  had  the  com- 
plaisance, the  common  politeness,  to  thank  me,  or  acknowU 
edge  my  letter.*' 

Lord  Btror's  Lbxtrb. 

''Bavrnna,8^4,18S0. 
'*  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Galignani  the  entilosed  letters, 
duplicates,  and  receipts,  which  will  explain  themselves.   As 
the  poems  are  your  property  by  purchase,  right,  and  Justice, 

AliL  MATTRBS  of  PCBLIOATIOir,  OtC,  OtC^  ARB  FOB  TOU  TO 

DBOIDB  UPON.    I  know  not  how  tax  my  compliance  with  Mr. 
Q.'s  request  might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it  would  not  be 
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honest.  In  case  you  chcKMe  to  arrange  with  htm,  I 
the  permits  to  you,  and  in  so  doing  I  wash  my  bands  of 
business  altogether.  I  sign  them  merely  to  eoabto  yoa  to 
exert  the  power  you  Justly  possess  more  properly.  I  wffl 
have  nothing  to  do  with  It  further,  exoept  in  my  answer  to 
Mr.  Galignani,  to  state  that  the  letters,  etc,  etc,  are  seat  so 
you,  and  the  causes  thereof.  If  you  can  check  tiieae  fottf^n 
pirates,  do;  if  not,  put  the  permissive  papers  in  the  fire.  I 
can  have  no  view  nor  object  whatever  but  to  secure  to  ycra 
your  property." 


NOTB.— Mr.  Mumy  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
posed  agreement,  which  was  by  no  means  of  the  importmee 
here  ascribed  to  it,  and  therefore  was  nevmr  attempted  tol»e 
carried  into  effect:  the  documents  alluded  to  are  atiU  in : 


Caft.  Mbdwin,  pp.  iao-171. 

**Murray  has  long  prevented  the  ^Quarterly  *  from  aboalng^ 
me.  Some  of  Uieir  bullies  have  had  their  fingers  itohlng  to 
be  at  me ;  but  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it  in  a  set-tou 

^Mumy  and  I  have  dissolved  all  conneoti<Mi:  be  had  the 
choice  of  giving  up  me  or  the  Navy  List.  l%ere  was  no  beii- 
tation  which  way  he  should  dedde:  the  Admiralty  canted 
the  day.  Now  for  the  Quarterly:  their  batteries  will  be 
oi>ened ;  but  I  can  fire  broadsides  too.  They  have  been  let- 
ting off  lots  of  squibs  and  crackers  against  me,  but  they  only 
make  a  noise  and  *  *  *.** 

^* Werner*  was  the  last  book  Murray  published  for  me, 
&nd  three  months  after  came  out  the  Quarterly's  article  on 
my  plays,  when  ^ICarlno  Faliero*  was  noticed  for  the  first 
time.** 

LOBD  BTB0N*8  LbITBB. 

^Qknoa.  16N* 25,  IffiS. 

**  I  had  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  perusal,  having 
resolved  to  read  no  more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  IndiflCTent; 
but  who  can  control  his  fiite?  *  Galignani,*  to  whom  my 
English  studies  are  confined,  has  forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least 
one-half  of  it  In  his  indefatigable  weekly  compilation,  and 
as,  *like  honor.  It  came  unlocked  for,*  I  have  looked  through 
it.  I  must  say  that  upon  the  wholb— that  is,  the  whole  of 
the  HAiiP  which  I  have  read  (for  the  other  half  Is  to  be  tbe 
segment  of  OaL*8  next  week's  circular)— It  is  certainly  hand- 
some, and  anjrthlng  but  unkind  or  unfkir.** 

NOTB.~/nie  passage  about  the  Admiralty  is  tmfounded  In 
fkict,  and  no  otiierwise  deserving  of  notice  than  to  mark  Its 
absurdity;  and  with  regard  to  the  ** Quarterly  Beview,"  his 
lordship  loeB  Ivnew  that  it  was  established,  and  constantly 
conducted,  on  principles  which  absolutely  excluded  Mr. 
Murray  from  all  such  Interference  and  influence  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  ^Conversations.'* 


Caft.  BfBDwnr,  p.  lOB. 

**  Because  I  gave  Mr.  Murray  one  of  my  poems,  he  wanted 
to  make  me  believe  that  I  had  made  him  a  present  of  two 
others,  and  hinted  at  some  lines  in  *  Wngllsh  Bards'  ttiat  were 
certainly  to  the  point.  But  I  have  altered  my  mind  con- 
siderably upon  that  subject:  as  I  once  hinted  to  him,  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  profit  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brain  as  well  as  that  of  his  brow,  etc;  besides,  I  was  poor  at 
that  time,  and  have  no  idea  of  aggrandizing  booksellers.** 


Lobd  Btron*8  Lbitbr. 


4t 


Dbar  Sir  :— 


JAiruART8,1816. 


**  Your  offer  Is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  much  more  than 
the  two  poems  can  ponibly  be  worth— but  I  cannot  aooept  it, 
norwillnot.  You  are  most  weloome  to  them,  as  additions  to 
the  c(dlected  volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectation 
on  my  part  whatever.  BYRON. 


t»' 


P.  8.— I  have  endoeed  your  draft  TOBN,  for  fear  of  aod- 
dents  by  the  way.— I  wish  you  would  not  throw  temptation  in 
mine;  Itlsnotfromadisdainof  the  universal  id<rt— nor  fkom 
a  present  superfluity  of  his  treasures— I  can  assure  you,  ttiat 
I  refuse  to  worship  him— but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  mutt 
not  yield  to  droumstanoes. 
^*To  J.  Murray,  Esq.** 


NOTES   TO   DON  JUAN. 


NOTB.— Tbe  abore  letter  relAtea  to  a  draft  for  ooe  thouaaiid 
iruineas,  offered  by  Jfr.  Murray  for  two  poems,  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  and  Parlaiiia,  which  hto  lordship  had  previoiisiy,  at 
a  short  iotenral,  presented  to  Mr.  Murray  as  donattons.— 
liord  Byron  was  afterwards  induced,  by  Mr.  Murray's  earnest 
pemuasion,  to  aooept  the  thousand  flrulneas,  and  Mr.  Murniy 
has  his  lordsliip's  assignment  of  the  copyright  of  the  two 
pieoea  aooordingly. 


Caft.  MxDwnr,  p.  108. 

^  Murray  pretends  to  have  lost  money  by  my  writings,  and 
pleads  poverty ;  but  if  he  is  poor,  which  is  somewhat  prob- 
lematical to  me,  pray  who  is  to  blame? 

**  Mr.  Murray  is  tender  of  my  fame.  How  kind  in  him  I 
He  is  afraid  of  my  writing  too  fast.  Why?  because  he  has  a 
tender  regard  for  his  own  pocket,  and  does  not  like  the  look 
of  any  new  acquaintance  in  the  shape  of  a  book  of  mine,  till 
be  has  seen  his  old  friends  in  a  variety  of  new  fisoes ;  id  kt, 
disposed  of  a  vast  many  editions  of  the  former  works.  I 
don't  know  what  would  become  of  me  without  Douglas  Kin- 
ludrd,  who  has  alwas^  been  my  best  and  kindest  friend.  It 
Is  not  easy  to  deal  with  Mr.  Murray." 

NOTB.— In  the  numerous  letters  received  by  Mr.  Murray 
yearly  from  Lord  Byron  (who,  in  writing  them,  was  not  ao- 
oustomed  to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  feelings),  not  one 
has  any  tendency  towards  the  imputation  here  thrown  out : 
the  incongruity  of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Murray  having  paid  at  various  times,  for  the  copyright 
of  his  lordship's  poems,  sums  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousands  pounds,  viz. : 

Chiaa€B<mM,un. xooo 

CMUt^HcmM^nL 1,975 

ChiiatH<milA,IV.              8,100 

Qiaowr 606 

Bride  of  AbydM 686 

Oomofr 606 

Lara 700 

Siege  of  Corinth 606 

PcHiBtna 606 

Lament  of  Tamo 816 

Manfred 816 

Beppo 606 

Don /lion  J.,  17. 1,606 

Don  Juan  m^  IF.,  V. 1,606 

Doge  of  Ventee 1,060 

8ardanapaki§t  Caibh  and  Fo9oari    ....  l^VOO 

Maaeppa 626 

ChiUon 606 

9undrie» 460 

Hours  of  IdknetBn  Englieh  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers^  Hint»  from  Horace  Werner,  Deformed 

Tran^ormed,  Heaven  and  Eairth,  etc  •      .      .  8,886 

Life  tfy  Thomas  Moore iJBOO 

£08,640 


Caft.  Msdwin,  p.  170. 

**  My  differences  with  Murray  are  not  over.  When  he  pur- 
chased 'Gain,'  *The  Two  Foscari,'  and  *Sardanapalus,'  he 
aent  me  a  deed,  which  you  may  rememk)er  witnessing.  Well ; 
after  its  return  to  England  It  was  discovered  that 

But  I  shaU  take  no  notice  of  it." 

Nora.— Mr.  Murray  of  course  cannot  answer  a  statement 
which  he  does  not  see;  but  pledges  himself  to  disprove  any 
inculpation  the  suppressed  passage  may  contain,  whenever 
disclosed.  He  has  written  twice  to  Captain  Medwin's  pub- 
lisher, desiring,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  have  the  paseage 
printed  entire  in  any  new  edition  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  favored  with  a  copy  of  it.  As  this  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  and  as  the  context  seems  to  imply  that  it 
accuses  him  of  endeavoring  to  take  some  pecuniary  advan- 
tsge  of  Lord  Byron,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  forgiven  for  stating 
the  following  circumstances. 

Mr.  Murray  having  accidentally  heard  that  Lord  Byron 
was  in  pecuniary  difflcultles,  immediately  forwarded  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  to  him,  with  an  assurance  that  another  such 
turn  should  be  at  his  service  in  a  few  months;  and  that,  if 


such  assistance  should  not  be  suflldent,  Mr.  Murray  would 
be  ready  to  sell  the  copyright  of  all  his  lordship's  works  for 
his  use. 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  this 
offer:— 

*'NOTBICBIRl4,1816. 

''DbabSib? 

**  I  return  you  your  bills  not  accepted,  but  certainly  not 
UNHOMORaD.  Your  present  offer  is  a  favor  which  I  would 
accept  from  you  if  I  accepted  such  from  any  man.  Had  such 
been  my  intention,  I  can  assure  you  I  would  have  asked  you 
fairly  and  as  freely  as  you  would  give ;  and  I  cannot  say  more 
of  my  confidence  or  your  conduct.  The  circumstances  which 
induce  me  to  part  with  my  books,  though  sufficiently  are 
not  iMiOBDiATHLY  pressing.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
them,  and  there  is  an  end.  Had  I  been  disposed  to  trespass 
on  your  kindness  in  this  way«  it  would  have  been  before 
now ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  declining 
it,  as  it  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed  of  human  nature, 
in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  it. 

*^  Believe  me,  very  truly, 

^  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"BYRON. 

**To  John  Murray,  Bbq.' 


n 


NOTB.— That  nothing  had  occurred  to  subvert  these 
friendly  sentiments  will  appear  from  the  three  letters  sub- 
Joined,  the  second  of  them  written  by  Lord  Byron  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  last  addressed  by  his  lord- 
ship's valet  to  Mr.  Murray  as  one  of  his  deceased  msster's 
most  confidential  friends. 

Lord  Btron's  Lrtters. 

*'Mat8,1819. 
"I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  good  and  gentlemanly 
qualities,  and  return  your  personal  friendship  towards  me. 


You  deserve  and  possess  the  esteem  of  those  whose 
esteem  is  worth  having,  and  of  none  more  (however  usoioss 
it  may  be)  than 

**  Youxt,  very  truly, 

"BYEON." 

"  Mi80Oix>NOHi,  Feb.  06, 1804. 

*'  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  that  you  state  a 
report  of  a  satire  on  Mr.  Oifford  having  arrived  from  Italy, 
said  to  be  written  by  mr,  but  that  Tou  do  not  believe  it;  I 
dare  say  you  do  not,  nor  anybody  else,  I  should  think.  Who- 
ever asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  anything  of 
the  kind  on  Oifford,  lies  in  his  throat :  lalways  regarded  him 
as  my  literary  father,  and  myself  as  his  prodigal  son.  If  any 
such  composition  exists,  it  is  none  of  mine.  You  know,  as 
well  as  anybody,  upon  whom  I  have  or  have  not  written,  and 
TOU  also  know  whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  the  same 
— «nd  so  much  for  such  matters. 

**  You  will,  perhaps,  be  anxious  to  hear  some  news  from 
this  part  of  Oreece  (which  is  most  liable  to  invasion),  but  you 
will  hear  enough  through  public  and  private  channels,  on 
that  head.  I  will,  however,  give  you  the  events  of  a  week, 
mingliug  my  own  private  peculiar  with  the  public,  tor  we 
are  here  jumbled  a  little  together  at  present. 

^  On  Sunday  (the  16th,  I  believe),  I  had  a  strong  and  sudden 
convulsive  attack  which  left  me  speechless,  though  not  mo- 
tionless, for  some  strong  men  could  not  hold  me;  but 
whether  it  was  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  cachexy,  apoplexy,  or 
what  other  exy  or  cpty,  the  doctors  have  not  decided,  or 
whether  it  was  spasmodic  or  nervous,  etc. :  but  it  wss  very 
unpleasant,  and  nearly  carried  me  off,  and  all  that.  On  Mon- 
day they  put  leeches  to  my  temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but 
the  blood  could  not  be  stopped  till  eleven  at  night  (they  had 
gone  too  near  the  temporal  artery  tor  my  temporal  safety), 
and  neither  styptic  nor  caustic  would  cauterize  the  orifice 
till  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

*'On  Tuesday*  a  Turkish  brig  of  war  ran  on  shore.  On 
Wednesday,  great  preparations  being  made  to  attack  her, 
though  protected  by  her  consorts,  the  Turks  burned  her,  and 
retired  to  Patras.  On  Thursday,  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  Suliotes  and  the  Frank  guard  at  the  arsenal ;  a  Swedish 
officer  was  IdUed,  and  a  SuUote  severely  wounded,  and  a  gen- 
eral fight  expected,  and  with  some  difficulty  prevented.  On 
Friday,  the  officer  buried,  and  Captain  Parry's  English  artifi- 
cers mutinied,  under  pretence  that  their  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger, and  are  for  quitting  the  country— they  may.  On  Satur- 
day, we  had  the  smartest  shock  of  an  earthquake  which  I  re- 
member (and  I  have  felt  thirty,  slight  or  somrt,  at  different 
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NOTES   TO   DON  JUAN. 


period! ;  Iher  are  oommon  In 
whole  umr  dlscbarKed  tbelr  armB,  upon  tbe  Bune  prinotple 
that  mvagea  beat  dninu  or  howl,  during  an  ecUpte  of  the 
moon;  ftwaaarare  aoene altoge^er.  It  you  had  but  teen 
Die  BaeUih  Johnnlea,  wbo  had  uevoc  been  out  o(  $.  Coohnej 
woiishop  before,  nor  will  again  Uther  can  belp  It  I  And  on 
BuDday  we  heard  that  the  vi^er  la  ooaiedown  to  Larif  with 
one  hundred  and  odd  thouMnd  men. 

"  In  oomlns  here  I  bad  two  eaoapea.  from  tbe  Turks  (one 
ot  m7  veeeela  waa  taken,  but  atlerwaidi  releaaed),  and  tbe 
olber  from  ahlpwreok ;  we  drove  twloe  on  the  rooka  ne«r 
the  ScTophea  (lalaDda  near  tbe  ooait). 

"  I  bave  obtained  from  the  Oreeka  the  relcaae  of  eight  and 
twenty  TurUib  prlaonet^  men.  women,  end  oblldren,  and 
■ent  them  to  Fatraa  and  Prevcaa  at  m;  own  oharsea.  One 
little  cirl  of  nine  yeara  old.  who  propoaea  remaining  witb 
me,  I  shall  (If  1  live)  send  with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy, 
or  to  England,  and  adopt  her.  Her  name  la  Hato  Hatasee; 
She  Is  a  very  pretty  lively  child.  All  her  brotben  were  killed 
by  the  Oreeks,  and  she  herself  and  her  mother  were  apanid 
by  special  Bavor,  and  owing  to  ber  extreme  youth,  she  being 
then  but  Ave  or  alx  years  old. 

"  Hy  health  la  rather  better,  and  I  oan  ride  about  again. 
Hy  olBoe  here  Is  no  alnecure— ao  many  parties  and  dUBoultlee 
of  every  kind ;  but  I  will  do  what  I  oan.  Prlnoe  Havrooor- 
datl  la  an  excellent  peraon,  and  doeaall  In  his  power;  but  his 
•Ituation  Is  perplexing  In  the  extreme :  Mill  we  have  great 
hopes  of  (hesuooeasof  theooDteat.  Tou  will  bear,  however, 
more  of  public  news  from  plenty  of  qnarten,  for  1  have  little 
time  to  write.    Believe  me 

"  Toun,  etc.  etc,  N.  B. 

"To  John  Murray,  Baq." 


"  Ftoglre  me  tor  this  Intrusion  which  I  now  am  under  the 
painful  neoeaslty  of  wrllJng  to  you,  to  Inform  you  of  the 
melanoholy  news  of  my  Lord  Byron,  who  Is  no  more.  He 
departed  this  miserable  life  on  the  UKh  of  April,  after  an  111- 
nees  of  only  ten  days.  Blslordshlpbeganby  anervouafever. 
and  terminated  with  an  Inflammadon  on  the  bnln,  for  want 
ot  being  bled  in  time,  which  his  lonUilp  refund  Ull  it  waa 
too  lale.  I  have  sent  the  Hon.  Mr^  Leigh's  letier  Inclosed  la 
yours,  whloh  I  think  would  be  better  for  you  to  open  and 
eipUlD  to  Hia.  Leigh,  tor  I  tear  the  oonlentaof  the  letter 
will  be  too  much  tor  her.  And  you  will  please  lo  loform 
Lsuiy  Byron  and  the  Honorable  HUa  Byron,  whom  I  am 
wished  to  see  when  I  return  with  my  lord's  effeota,  and  his 
dear  and  noble  remains :  sir,  you  wlU  please  manage  in  the 
mUdeat  way  possible,  or  I  am  much  afraid  ot  tbe  oorue- 


•Sseoc 


>  Ct),  p 


quenoea.  Blr,  you  will  pleaae  give  my  duty  to  I^dy  ^xon : 
hoping  she  will  allow  me  to  we  her,  by  my  lord's  particain 
wlah,  and  llin  Byron  likewise.  Pleaae  lo  excuse  all  detects 
tor  I  scarcely  know  what  I  either  say  or  do.  tor  after  twenty 
yeait' service  witb  my  lord,  be  waa  more  to  me  than  a  tatbc*; 
and  I  am  too  muoh  distressed  to  now  give  a  oorreci  accoim 
of  every  partleular,  which  I  boiM  t<i  do  at  my  arrival  in  Bog- 
land.— Sir,  you  will  likewlae  have  tbe  goodness  lo  forward  tlic 
letter  to  tlie  Honorable  Captain  George  Byroo.  who.  as  tbe 
repreaentatlve  of  the  family  and  title,  I  thought  it  my  <hily 
lo  send  him  a  line.  But  you.  air,  will  pleaae  to  explain  to  him 
all  partloulaia.  as  I  have  not  time,  aa  tiie  expreaa  la  now  ready 
to  make  his  voyage  day  and  night  Ull  be  arrivea  Id  Loodco. 
—I  must.  sir.  praying  forgivenen,  and  hoping  at  the  same 

time  that  you  will  ao  farobligemeastt ""    ■" '' 

whSoh  I  am  well  oonviiMed  you  will  m 


"Yottrm 


s.  air. 
Obedient  and  very  humble  semnt, 

"W.  FLBTCBSB. 
**  Valet  to  tbe  late  L.  B.  tor  tw«oty  ytaia. 
"P.  B.~I  mention  my  name  and  capadtr  that  joa  may  re- 
member and  forgive  thla,  when  yon  remember  the  quanttqr 
of  tlmea  1  bave  tieen  at  your  house  In  AlbMoarle  8B«et- 
"To  John  Hurray,  Baq." 

Norm.— Other  letters  from  LonI  Byron,  ot  the  aame  tenor 
and  foroe  with  theae  now  produoed.  might  have  been  added. 
-  that  theae  are  suffldent  to  demonstratela 
what  has  been  demonstrated  In  many  otliara, 
that  desultory,  ex-parte  eonvereaUons.  even  if  aocunlety 
reported,  will  often  oonvey  imperfect  and  erroneous  noOm 
of  the  speaker's  real  aentlmenta.  JOHN  HUBBAT. 

*■"*""■  STBMir,  80th  OoU  UH. 

Oatt.  HgDwin,  p.  ITO. 

"  My  dlfferenoes  with  Hurray  are  not  over.  When  ba  pnr- 
chased  'Oaln,'  'The  Two  Poacarl'  and  'SanlanapaltiB,'  be 
sent  me  a  deed,  whloh  you  may  remember  wimestng.  Well: 
after  Its  return  to  Bngland,  It  was  discovered  that  It  eonlodwl 
a  clous*  leMeh  Add  been  (nlroduced  wtthoul  mi'  >nKni4edo&  a 
clouss  bu  uAloh  t  bound  mvsctf  to  <lfer  Mr.  Jrurnov  aU  mt 
/uture  composCtfons.    But  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  it." 

NoTg.— "Rie  words  lo  llallo  are  those  whiob  were  suppreoed 
In  the  two  Oi*t  editions  of  Captain  Hedwln's  book,  and  which 
Mr.  Hurray  has  received  from  tbe  publlsber  after  tbe  fore- 
going statement  was  printed.  He  has  only  to  ofaao-ve  upoa 
the  subject,  that  on  referrliw  to  the  deed  In  question,  no  suA 
clause  Is  to  be  found;  that  this  Instniment  was  signed  la 
London  by  the  Hon.  Douglas  Elnnalrd.  as  Lord  Byron's  prae- 
~  by  Elohard  WilUama,  Baq.,  one  of  the 


partnan  In  Mr. 

nature  of  Captain  Hedwln  li  not  affixed. 


THE   PANTHEON,  ROME. 

ir«m  %  PheUfnpb.  im.1 

Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temde  of  allEOds, 
Piom  Jove  lo  Jeaua.— CMIdc  aanM,  iSanun  C. 
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nia  JIffwrs*  f»  Xomtm  mumaraU  r«/ir  to  ttu  XAft. 


AtHilBrd,  110. 
Ab«in»mse,  416,  ttl. 
AbardMD,  loini  of,  131,  Ml. 
Atwrdeen    (O«orge   Hamllttai  OOTdOD), 

tonrtli  eari  or,  Hfi,  S&2. 
Abenuthr,  JobD,  mgeoD,  Wk 
ADruul,  agl. 

Abulom  And  AcMlophel,  4>T.  SU. 
AbHnoa.  naulB  oi;  490, 491. 
AtMant  flieiid,  pleunce  of  defending,  000. 
Abrdo*.  Bride  ot  81. 
AoknukDlfti  IB. 
Aflheloas,  river,  1ft 
Aofaeran.  Uke.  17. 
Aebaind^  Uke,  17. 
AehUI«*,hlipenaii,aiB.  TMnbo(KB,G(e. 
AaUtophfil,  M4. 
Aehmet  III,,  W. 
AcraMnknoUB  moanUlIU,  40. 
Aeropolli  of  Athene  12,  MS,  804. 
AcUunas.    Sea-fight  of,  te,  &19. 
Ada.    See  Byron,  AugueU-Ada,  xzzlt, 

Adam*.  John,   ■  carrier,  who  died  of 

dnrnkennoi,  epitaph  on,  42S. 
AddlKm.  hl>  "  fiOnt  pialN,"  SOD. 
AddreH  ipoken  at  the  opening  of  Dmry 

Lane  Theatre,  438. 
AddnH  Intended  to  be  leolted  at  the 

Caledonian  Meeting,  440. 
Adieu,  the ;  written  nnder  tbe  Impne- 

■ion  that  the  author  would  non  die,  420. 
Adien,  adleo  I  my  native  ihore,  4. 
Adleo  to  iweet  If  at;  tbrerer,  002. 
Admlntloil,  4»,  SIS. 
Adrian'*    Addrtas    lo    his    SonI  when 

dying,  truulation  of|  808. 
Adrlatle.  the,  S5. 
Adversltr.  M7, 581. 
AdTloe,  4T1,  H7. 
.^Cean  aea,  82, 382. 
.A^ina,  37.  82,  S6Z. 
^■ehyliu.  Emulation  (Tom  hla  "  Frome- 

Iheoi  Yinctul,"  307. 
.£ilel«i,  tombofgM. 
.£»p,  41G. 


A&loa 
Agam, 


la,  IS. 


□d  AMcans,  dncribed,  fOl. 
a,  469. 


Age  of  Biimxc;  or,  Cannen  Secolare  et 

Annus  baud  Ulrabllli,  413. 
Age  of  Oold.  (at. 
Age*,  changa  produced  by  the  lapae  of. 

438, 49». 
Ag«*llan*,  137. 
Agia,  king  of  Bpsrta,  188. 
AgllDlf,  Duke  of  Torln,  SIT. 
AgUetU,  Di,.  gg. 
AgoMlDl,  Leonardo,  813. 
Agrulaji  law.  Kit. 
AJaiilS.    aepulohit  0^  U8. 
AlamaBnl,  184. 


Alban  HIU,  dMcriptlon  of  the,  48,  B27. 

Alarlo.  14, 383. 

Altmnla.  IS,  f/Xi. 

Albanian  dlalectofthelUyrla,  IP 


Albanlana,  their  character  and  manners, 
18. 1*.  Tbeir  rcaemblance  to  the  Hlgh- 
landen  of  Scotland,  SOS, 

Albano,  4& 

Albano,  FianceiCO,  bli. 

Albion,  aenaatloni  at  the  lint  ilgbl  of  her 
chalky  belt,  ue. 

AllnlBl,  CoootMS,  448,  il. 

Albnera.  bAtle  oC  7, 12. 

Alolbladea,  beauty  of  hi*  peraon,  824. 


Aleaander  the  Great,  big  aorooptaagna, 
414.  Bis  reply  to  Parmenio  after  the  bat- 
tle of  lania,  648. 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Buida,  41S,  fSb, 


D.B13. 


f  Barba- 


AUerl,  Vlttoiio,  bis  life  quoted,  88.  Els 
tomb  In  the  chtirch  of  Santa  Ciooe,  39, 
HI*  memory  dear  to  the  Italian*,  618. 

AltOnao  ai„  ftt.W^VU. 

Alglara,469. 

Alhams,448. 

All  Paoba  of  Yanlca.  17, 18.  EtaaMasd- 
□aUon,  18.  Hi*  murder  of  QlalDr,  pacha 
of  Argyro  Castro,  87.    Portrait  Of.  zxUl. 

All  il  vanity,  *alth  the  Pr«a«het,  872. 

Alia  Hal  M,  684. 

AllflKTB  (Lord  Byion'*  natural  dangbtei), 
838,  ■T.tll.  zU. 

Alllanea,  the  Holy,  410,  GIB. 

AlphBDa,  rlvei.  17. 

Alplnnla,  Jnlia,  her  death,  28.  Her  af- 
fecting epitaph,  28. 

Alp*,  the,  28. 40. 

Altarklrohen,  27. 

Alyploa,  ». 

Amber,  nuceptlbla  of  a  perfume.  SB. 

AmblUOD,  ■&.  X,  41,  IBZ,  244. 648,  E83. 

Ambraelan  Oulf.  Staniaa  written  in  paas- 
lDgthe.429.  Beflectlons  on  the  past  and 
present  state  of,  16. 

AmbnHlKD  library  at  Milan,  SIS. 

America,  42,  3%,  442. 638,  SS6. 687,  S2S. 

Amlti«  est  1' Amour  Bami  Ailea,  333. 

Amnleta,  the  belief  in.  unlreraal  In  the 
Eut,  66. 

Anaoreoa,  bia  "«1Ah  \<yirr  Arfliat" 
translated.  a07.  Hla  UtnnjrT.u(  nC 
lipvt  translated.  307.  Hla  moral*  wor*a 
than  those  of  Ovid,  462. 

Anastalliu  Hacedon,  686. 

ADa«t«*l(i*,  Hope's.  S&3. 

Anoeatry,  lx,52S.  See  Qeuealoglcal  Table. 

And  aay'at  thou  that  I  have  not  Italt,  602. 

And  wUttbou  weep  when  lamlowT  436. 

And  thou  art  dead,  a*  young  and  fair,  484. 


And  thon  vert  aad,  378. 

Andal  ulan  poblBman,tdTeptiirM  of .4n. 

Anderaaeli,  27. 

Andrews,  HUea  Peter,  Ikii.,bi*prologni*, 
848.    Some  aocount  of.  348. 

ABdRtmaoha,  419. 

Anent,  669. 

Angelo.  Ulcluel,  liis  tomb  In  the  church 
of  Santa  Crooe.  38.  His  Lait  Judgment, 
SW.  Hlacopy  of  Dante,  898.  Treatment 
of.  by  JnliOB  IL.  898.  Neglect  oi;  by  Leo 
X.,  896.    Anecdote  of.  648. 

Angalo,  Balnt.  Castle  of.  46,  2B2. 

Anglollnl,  dancer,  347. 

Anger,  79,  472. 

Angling,  the  crneleit  and  stupldeat  of 
Bports,  577. 

Anna,  Lines  to,  42L 

Anneslej,  hill  near,  380. 

ABnnltants,  alleged  longevity  Oi;  4T8. 

Anstay's  Bath  Quide,  696,647. 

Antaro*.  I4T. 

Anthopy,  Saint,  bis  i«cipe  Ibr  hot  blood, 
463. 

Antlgonns,  648. 

AnU-jBfxtblii,  404. 

ABtUoeliiu,  tomb  of,  S6S. 

Antlnons.  hi*  heroic  death,  U. 

Antonlnna  Floa.  621. 

Antony,  16  HI*  penon  docrtbed,  241. 
Tbe  slave  oClove,  488, 619. 

Apallas,  398. 

Apennines,  40. 689. 

Apiola*,  409. 

Apollo,  498. 

AppesmDiw*,  the  Joint  on  Wbleh  good 
society  hingta,  675. 

Applanse,  popular.  486, 

AT»bB,UCBOf  the,e». 

Ararst,  Uoont,  188. 

Arcadia,  807. 

Arohldatntu.  187. 

Arohlmades,  684. 

Amhlpelago,  39, 139. 

Ardennes,  forest  of,  31. 

AretiDo,  Pletio,  S21. 

ArgocSS. 

ArgQ*,  Ulynes'  dog.  491. 

Argyro  C^tro,67. 

Arlosto.  his  bust,  97,  617.  Hi*  peteoD  re- 
spected by  the  public  robber,  641. 

Arlstldes,  646,  XJdx. 

ArUUppns,  488, 

ArlstoUe.  4ST,  587. 

Arlthmatie,  poeta  of.  600. 

Armageddon,  Townaend's,  365. 

AnnsoftheByronf«inUy,ii.  ForCrtit, 
see  (teoealoglcal  Table. 

Army  tailor,  647. 

Amaont*.  or  Albaneae,  SOS.    Theii  re- 
tbe  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
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Amo,  river,  88, 6fiO. 

Arqoa*  86, 616. 

Art  of  Happinesi,  Horaoe'8, 672. 

A  spirit  pass'd  before  me.  874. 

As  o'er  the  cold  flepalcbnJ  itone,  428i. 

Afldnibal,  138. 

Askalon,  805. 

Asphaltas,  lake.  25. 

AsMMsInatlon,  5, 18, 63, 67,  226, 606,  xly. 

Assyria,  196, 108, 675.    Bannen  of,  225. 

Astarlas,6. 

AtalantU,  568. 

Athanastan  creed,  520. 

Athenians,  character  of  the,  606. 

Athens,  apostrophe  to,  18.  Reflections 
on  the  pest  and  present  condition  ot  18. 
Its  sitnation  and  climate,  18, 607.  On  the 
plunder  of  the  works  of  art  at,  14, 862, 
888. 604.  Bngraying  of  Franciscan  con- 
vent at,  zzv. 

Athens,  Maid  of.  480.    Portrait  of;  xxlv. 

Afthos,  Mount,  15.  Pro^feot  for  hewing  it 
into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  669. 

Atlas,  40. 

Atftle  Bee,  596. 

Attleos,  861. 

Attlla,  181  His  harangue  to  his  army 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  868. 

Attributed  Poems,  602, 608. 

Angury,  490. 

Augusta,  fitanas  to,  876.  Epistle  to,  877. 
zi;xlii  Bngraving  of  the  tomb  erected 
by  her  to  Lord  Byron,  see  last  page  of  the 
Life. 

Augustln,  Saint,  his  conftsslons,  462;  608. 

AuiTuatns  Casar,  625. 

Auld  lang  syne,  557. 

Aurora  Borealis,  407.  Don  Juan  a  Teni- 
fled,  527. 

Austerllta,  battle  of;  806. 

Authors,  121, 510. 

Autoorat,  545. 

Autumn,  an  English,  described,  67Si. 

Avarice,  a  good  old-gentlemanly  yioe, 
474.    Panegyric  on,  568. 

Ave  Maria!  497. 

Avenohes,  28. 

Aventlonni,  28. 

Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe,  488. 

Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of 
rosesi  824. 

A  year  ago  you  swore,  etc.,  444. 

Babel,  tower  of,  511. 
Babylon,  ruins  of;  511. 
Bacchus,  486, 599.    Temple  of,  625. 
Backwoodsmen,  Slentuckian,  588. 
Bacon,  Friar,  his  braaen  head,  474.     The 

discoverer  of  gunpowder,  586. 
Bacon,  Lord,  497, 586.  Essay  on  Empire, 

517.    Inaccuracies  in  his  Apophthegms, 

646.  Saying  of,  57a 
BallUe,  Joanna,  156. 
BalUle,  Dr.  Matthew,  558.     His  visit  to 

Lord  Byron,  460.    Remarkable  for  plain- 

ness  of  speech,  558,  ziv. 
Ballll,  Mayor  of  Paris,  188. 
Balgounle,  brig  of;  55L 
Baltic,  364. 

Banduslan  Fountain,  627. 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph.  2. 
Barbarossa,  Frederic  his  submission  to 

Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  85, 618. 
Barings,  the,  563. 
Bamave,  Pierre-Joseph,  468. 
Barossa,  battle  of;  864. 
Barrataria,  account  of  the  buccaneer 

establishment  at,  628. 
Barrey,  Lodowlck.  887. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  sermons,  485. 
Barrow,  Sir  John,  Life  of  Peter  the  Great, 

120.  Hisaooountof  thecyanometer,  506. 
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BarthelenU,  M.,  609. 

Baslllus,  Lord  ^rron's  Athenian  servant, 

605. 
BashfUneas,  68. 
Bath  Guide,  Anstey's,  806, 647. 
Bathurst,  Captain,  480. 
BatUe,  24. 79. 108, 104,  588, 584. 
Bavlad  and  MflBviad,  extinguishment  of 

the  Delia  Cruscans  by  the.  840. 
Baxter,  Richard,  857.    His  Shove,  857. 
Bay  of  Biscay,  4. 
Bayard,  Chevalier,  2. 250. 
Bayes,  his  expedient,  868. 
Beatrice  of  Dante,  804, 895. 490. 
BeauA&ont,  Sir  George,  408, 643. 
Beauty,  2, 9, 58, 54. 62, 68, 468, 404, 518, 531, 

670,688. 
Becher,  Rev.  John,  Answer  to  his  com« 

plaint  that  one  of  Lord  Byron's  descrip- 
tions was  rather  too  warmly  drawn,  826. 

lines  addressed  to,  on  his  advising  Lord 

Byron  to  mix  more  with  sodety,  882.  xx. 
Becket,  Thomas  i,  his  tomb  In  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  555. 
Beckford,  William,  Bmi.,  his  resldenoe  at 

Cintra described, 5.  8omeaooountof;i08. 
Bed  of  Ware,  520. 
Bedlam,  558, 584. 
Behnien»  Jacob,  his  reveries,  619l 
Bellsarlus,  626.   "A  hero,  oon<iueror,  and 

cuckold,"  488. 
Belshassar»  vision  of;  878, 408.    lines  to, 

44L 
Bender,  obstinacy  of  Charles  XTT.  at, 

541. 
Bentley,  Dr.  Richard.  822. 
Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story,  116. 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  skeptieism  eon- 

ceming  Uie  existence  of  matter,  666. 
Berlin,  415, 554. 
Bernard,  Saint,  monks  of;  611. 
Bemi,  the  fkther  of  the  Beppo  style  of 

writhig,886. 
Bemls,  Abbe  de,  154. 
Bertram,  Maturin's  tragedy  of;  166. 
Betty,  William  Henry  West  (the  young 

Rosclus),  846. 
Bigamy,  541. 
Bigotry,  5, 141. 
Bile,  energetic  described,  517. 
Biscay,  Bay  of,  4. 
Birds,  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 

inhabit  the  forms  of,  7L 
Blrons,  of  France,  554. 
Black  Friar  of  Newstead  Abbey,  506. 
Blackbonme,  Archbishop,  628. 
Blackett,  Joseph,  the  poetical  oobUer, 

848,860,48L 
Blackm«>re,  Sir  Richard,  842. 
Black  Prince,  The,  881, 655. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Some  Obserra- 

tions  upon  its  remarks  on  Don  Juan,  680. 

Critical  notes  fh>m,  passim. 
Blair,  Dr.,  his  Sermons,  485. 
Blake,  fuhionable  tonsor,  858. 
Blanc  Mt.,  28. 
Bland,  Rev.  Robert,  his  Collections  ftom 

the  Greek  Anthologry,  850, 646. 
Blank-verse,  excellence  of  rhyme  over, 

in  English  i>oetry,  473. 644. 
Blasphemy  and  Blasphemers,  518. 
Blessington,  Countess  of,  Impromptu  on 

her  taking  a  villa  called  "  n  Paradlso,"* 

454.  Lines  written  at  the  request  of; 

455.  xvli,  11,  IIL 

migh.  Captain,  his    Narrative    of  the 

Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  130. 
BlocMl,  "  only  serves  to  wash  ambition's 

hands.'*  548. 
Bloomflcld,  Nathaniel,  840,  860. 
Bloomflcld,  Robert,  349,  860. 
Blnoher,  Marshal,  587. 


Blue  devils,  585. 

Blue,  instrument  fbr  measuring  lbs  ^ 

tensity  of,  506. 
rane-stoeklag,  400. 
Blue^tooklns  Club,  origin  of;  400l 
Blues,  121, 400, 605, 560. 
Blue,  The ;  a  Literary  Eclogue,  400. 
Boabdll,468. 
Boatswain,  L^d  Byron's  fiivorite  do&43L 

Inscription  on  his  monument,  425. 
Boccaccio,  treatmentof  hisa«hesi,88w  D»- 

ftooe  of,  620. 
Boehm,  Mrs.,  120. 
Bosotia,  0, 607. 

BoUeau,  his  depreciation  of  TeMO,  €!& 
Bolero,  581. 
Boieyn,  Anne,  her  remark  on  the  sesf- 

lbld,8L 
BoUiigbroke,  Lord,  hires  Mallei  to  tra- 
duce Pope,  844. 
Bolivar,  Simon,  4]fib 
Bonn,  554. 
Bonne  fbrtune,  68S. 
Bonnlvard,  Franools  de,  aooesmt  oC  112, 

168. 
Booby,  Lady,  616. 
Boone,  Daniel,  the   Kentuekian  ba^- 

woodsman,  688. 
Bores,  576. 
Bom  In  the  garret,  in  the  ktt^ien  bnd, 

875. 
Borysthenes,  the,  121 
Boseaa,  Almogava,  466. 
Bosphorus,  the,  506. 
Boswell,  James,  Esq.,  SSL 
Botany  Bay,  406. 
Bounty,  Mutineers  of  the,  180. 
Bourbon,  Duke  of;  Constable  of  Ftanee^ 

248,251,806. 
Bouts-rlm^,  506. 
Bowers,   Mr.  (Byron's   sdiodl-teadier), 

xiii. 
Bowles,  Rev.  William  lide.  The  rnand* 

lin  prince  of  moumftd  sonneteen,  VBL 

His  Spirit  of  Discovery,  8l8w    Lines  on 

his  edition  of  Pope,  844. 
Boxing,  850. 
Braemar,  825. 
Braham,  John,  singer,  890i 
Brandy  Ibr  heroesi  18L 
Braaldaa,  18, 84. 
Brass,  Corinttiian,  588. 
Brave,  picture  of  the  truly,  6IL 
Bread  fhiit,  182. 
Brennus,  896. 
Brenta,  36, 184. 
Brlarens,52L 
Bride  of  Abydos,  61. 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  84, 611. 
Brig  of  Balgounie,  55L 
Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul!  4ttw 
Brighton,  pavilion  at,  664. 
Brlssot  de  WarvUle,  46& 
Bristol,  844. 
British  Critic,  688. 
British  Review,  the  Old  Gill's  BeTiew,4n. 

Lord  Byron's  Letter  to  the  Editor  oC  687. 
Brocken,  supeistition  of  the,  aiSw 
Bronse  wolf  of  Rome,  41, 628. 
Broui^iam,  Henry,  Biq.  (Lord  Brou^iam 

and  Vaux),  888, 846,  xx. 
Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  Famdise  of  Co- 
quettes, 645. 
Bmmmell,  William,  668. 
Brunck,  Professor,  822. 
Brunswick,  Duke  oC  hfii  death  at  Qjoatie- 

Bras.  24. 
Brussels,  21 
Brutus,  80, 580. 
Bryant,  Jacob,  ontheeadHeBeeof  T^ 

503. 
Bneentaur,  86, 180, 188. 
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Svids«Ut   Eostaoe,   his    loKp  into  the 
Thames,  861. 

^^ai  fight,  description  of  a,  10. 11, 686. 

^aonaparte,  Jaoopo,  his  "SlMXX)  dl  Ro- 
ma," 252. 

^aonaparte*  Laoien,  his  Chailemagne, 
351. 

Soonaparte,  Napoleon,  868, 414, 442,  545, 
584.  The  Triptolemus  of  the  British  fkr- 
I  mer.  418.  His  exclamation  on  the  loss 
of  his  old  guard,  554.  His  character,  25. 
Ode  to,  868.  Lines  on  his  escape  from 
Elba,  442. 

SnriraKe*  tenures  and  tithes,  discord's 
torches,  507. 

Bnrsess,  Sir  James  Bland,  his  epic  of 
Richard  the  First  sold  to  line  tZTmks,8S9, 
643. 

Bargfoyne,  General,  458. 

Burke,  Edmund,  2, 181. 

Boms,  Robert,  What  would  he  ha^e  been 
if  a  patrician?  849.  His  youthAil  pranks. 
496. 

Baab  J,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doct,  his  mono- 
logue on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  866.  Parody  on  his  monologue, 
486. 

Bat«,  Lord,  410. 

Butler,  Dr.  (head-master  at  Harrow),  828, 
851.  Lines  on  his  being  appointed  head- 
master at  Harrow,  809. 

By  the  riven  of  Babylon,  874. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  the  Little,  with  ttie  great 
beard,  805. 

9yron,  two  of  the  ftunHy  of,  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  and  battle  of  Cressy,  805,  x. 

9yron,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  805,  txtIH. 

Byron,  Admiral  John  (grandfkther  of  the 
I>oet),  his  prorerbial  ill-luck  at  sea,  877, 
X,  xi.   My  grand-dad*s  Narratiye,  488. 

Byron,  Willhon,  fifth  lord  (grandunde  of 
the  poet),  827,  x. 

Byron,  Mrs.  (mother  of  the  poet),  241,  xl, 
xil,  xUl,  xlT,  XTlii. 

Byron,  Honorable  Augusta  (Uster  of  the 
poet).   See  Leigh,  Honorable  Augusta. 

Byron,  Lady,  846,  875,  878,  462,  460, 640. 
Lines  on  hearing  that  she  was  ill,  878. 
Lines  on  reading  in  the  newspapers  that 
she  had  been  patroness  of  a  charity  ball, 
452.    To  Jessy,  602.    Portrait  ot  xxxl. 

Byron,  Honorable  Augusta  Ada  (daughter 
of  the  poet),  22, 82, 875.  Portrait  of;  xxxlL 

Byron,  John  (ikther  of  the  poet),  xl,  xiL 

Bysantinni,  85. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  897. 

€adis»  9, 11, 459, 474,  xxlL 

Cadlx,thegirlof,U. 

Caesar,  Julius,  41, 247.   His  character,  685, 

624.    His  laurel  wreath,  46,  ^7.    The 

suitor  of  loTe.  184, 488. 
Cain,  a  Mystery,  255,  xlvi. 
Calais,  805. 
Calderon,  459. 
Caledonian  Meeting,  Addren  Intended 

to  be  recited  at,  440. 
Calenture,  281, 596. 
Caligula.  99.    HiswlBh,62L 
Calm  at  Sea,  89, 487. 
Calmar  and  Orla,  Death  of;  88Sl 
Calpe,  15, 851. 
Calrtn,  867. 
Calypso,  isles  of;  15. 
Cambridge  Unlyenity,  823, 861, 858>  zfli, 

Cambyses,  414. 
Cameron,  Sir  Xyan,  24. 
Camilla,  66L 

Camodns,842.  StaniMtoalady,withthe 
poems  of,  809. 


Campbell,  Thomas,  Esq.,  849.  His  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,  349.  Inadyertendes  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  647.  Critical  notes 
by,  parnfm^  xxxU. 

Can  Orande,  417. 

Candla,  85, 4SL 

CanniD,  battle  of,  28. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  his  charac- 
ter, 418, 518. 

CanoTa,  88.  Lines  on  his  bust  of  Helen, 
448. 

Cant,  **  the  crying  sin  of  the  times,"  519. 

Cantenilr,  Demetrius,  his  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  517, 52L 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  555. 

Capitol,  the,  624. 

Capltoline  Hill,  88. 

Capo  d'Istria,  154. 

Capo  distrlas.  Count,  419. 

Capo  di  Bove,  42. 

Caracalla,  625. 

Caraotacufl,  674. 

CaraTagslo,  575. 

Carbonari,  417. 

Care,  558. 

Carllle,  Richard,  518. 

Carlisle  (Frederick  Howard),  fifth  earl  of, 
348,  851.  Character  of  his  poems,  804, 
Dedication  of  Hours  of  Idleness  to,  808, 

XiV,  XV. 

Carlisle  (Isabella  Byron),  CounteM  of, 

803.     • 
Carlo  Dolce,  575. 
Carnage,  584, 589. 
Carnival,  116, 448. 
Caroline,  Lines  to,  808, 809. 
Caroline,  queen  of  England,  452, 611, 668. 
Carr,  Sir  John,  815, 852. 
Carthage,  538.    Majorian's  visit  to,  70. 
Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  his  translation 

of  Dante,  885. 
Carysfbrt  (John  Joshua  Proby),  first  earl 

of,  his  Poems  and  Tragedies,  86L 
Cash,  potency  of,  563, 564. 
Caalmir,  John,  king  of  Poland,  128. 
Castallan  dews,  8,  605. 
Caatelnau,  his  Histolre  de  la  NouveUe 

Russie,  51& 
Castlereagh,  Viscount  (Robert  Stewart, 

Marquess  of  Londonderry),  418. 457, 518, 

547, 554.  Epigrams  on,  462.    Epitaph  on, 

462. 
Castrl,  village  of,  3, 9. 
Catalani,  Madame,  347. 
Cathay,  664. 

Catherine  I.  of  Russia,  417. 
Catherine  H.  of  Russia,  625, 647, 548, 549, 

553. 
Catiline,  526. 

Cato  lends  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  519. 
Catullus,  the  scholar  of  Love,  488.   His 

*' Ad Le^iam"* translated, 806.  Hls'*Lu- 

gete,  Veneres,  Cupidinesque,"  translated, 

306.    Imitation  ftom,  306. 
Cauoasus,  Mount,  852. 
Cavalier  servente,  118, 119, 547. 
Oollia  Metella,  tomb  of,  42. 
Ceorops,868. 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  251. 
Cephlsus,  river  of;  82, 862. 
Ceres,  564. 
Cervantes,  627.   Character  of  his  <*  Don 

Quixote."  570. 
Chseronea*  24. 

Chamouni,  lines  written  at,  602. 
Chandler,  Dr.,  12, 607. 
Change,  661, 662, 568. 
Charity  Ball,  lines  on  readlngthat  Lady 

Byron  wis  patroness  of  a,  462. 
Charlen&agne,  419. 
Cbarlemont,  Mrs.,  375. 
Charles  I.,  574. 


Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  obetinaoy 
at  Bender,  54L 

Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lines  to, 
435.  Reflections  on  her  death,  563. 
Stanzas  on  her  death,  48. 

Chase,  the  English,  575. 

Chateaubriand,  at  Verona,  419. 

Chatham,  first  earl  of;  569. 

Chancer,  857. 

Chaworth,  Mary  Anne  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Musters),  311.  Fragment  written  shortly 
after  her  marriage,  811.  Stansas  to,  Oh  I 
had  my  fiBite,  336.  Farewell  to,  428. 
Stansai  to,  on  the  author's  leaving  Eng- 
land, 880,  881,  425,  427.  Portrait  of,  xvl, 
xvii,  xxxii. 

Chaworth 's,  Mr.,  duel,  x. 

Cheltenham*  134. 

Cheops,  King,  his  pyramid,  474. 

Cbdlde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  1,  xxvli,  xl. 

Cbdldish  Recollections,  827. 

Cbdldren,  267, 268, 498. 

ChiU  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast,  439. 

ClUllon,  Prisoner  of;  112. 

ChiUon,  Sonnet  on,  112l 

CliiUon,  CtaUe  of;  118.   View  of;  115. 

ChinuMri,40. 

Cliimariot  M6untalns,  17. 

Cl&ina»564. 

Chloaa,  war  of,  614. 

Cmvalry,2,498»570. 

Christ,  "pure  creed  of;  made  sanction  of 
aU  m,"  586. 

Christabel,  875. 

Christianily,  586. 

Chronology  of  Byron's  UfSs  and  works, 
iv. 

Chrysostoui,  Saint,  462. 

Churches,  610. 

Churchill's  Grave,  445,  xxL 

Cioisbeo,  118. 

CId,  415,  416. 

Cigar,  135. 

Ciaeinnatus,  870, 418. 

Cintra,  4.    Convention  of;  & 

CIreasslans,  622. 

Circus  at  Rome,  45.    Maximus,  6S8w 

ClthsBTon,  Mount,  607. 

Cities,  overthrow  of  great,  588. 

CiviUsation,  58& 

Claire,  mother  of  Allegra,  xxxilL 

Clare  (John  Fitsgibbon),  Earl  of,  Lines 
on,  829.  S«anzuto,334,xvL  Portrait  of; 

XV. 

Clarens,3L 

Clarke,  Dr.  Edward  Daniel,  14. 

Clarke,  Hewson,  351, 352. 

Classics,  too  early  study  ot  40. 

Cleonloo  and  Pausanias,  story  of;  147. 

Cleopatra,  500. 

Clergy,  578. 

Clennonts,  The  two,  xxxlii. 

Clituuinus,  the  river,  39.   Temple  of;  39. 

Cloots,  Anacharsis,  458. 

Clytemnestra,  549. 

Cobbett,  William,  epigram  on  his  digging 

up  Tom  Paine's  bones,  451. 
Coblents,  27. 
Cocker,  600. 

Cognac,  apo6t(oi>hlsed,  60L 
Cogni,  Margarita,  portrait  of;  xl,  xli 
Cohen,  Mr.   Frauds  (now  Sir   Francis 

Palgrave),  629. 
Colchis,  493. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  Siq.,  96,  342, 

456,465, 473,  496,  642,  xxi. 
Coliseum,  44,  46. 152. 
College  examination,  Thou^ts  suggested 

bya,82L 
CoUlnl,  Signora,  347. 
Colman,  George,  Jr.,  346w 
Cologne,  654. 
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Oolonna,  Cape,  21, 864,  e04. 
Colombia,  42. 

Colombiu,  397, 587, 508. 

Combololo,  or  Turkish  Tomrf,  66,  fS^, 

Comedy,  the  day  of,  gone  by,  576. 

Common    Lot,  answer  to  a  beaatUhl 
poem  entitled  the,  881. 

Commonwealth,  86, 170, 885. 

Condoreot,  Marqois  de,  458. 

Congreve,  676. 

Conipreve  rockets,  468. 

Conquest,  the,  a  fragment,  452. 

Consoienoe,  54, 144, 150, 465, 470, 488. 

Constantinople,  20.  Bla?e-market  at, 
described,  506,  xxiiL 

ConTersatlonlsta,  577. 

ConTersationa  with  Byron,  151, 256, 497. 

Cookeiy,  science  oi;  590. 

Copyrl^t,  soma  paid  by  Mr.  Ma|xay  to 
Lord  Byron  for,  841, 649,  xxrliL 

Coquette,  568. 

Corinth,  87.   Ancient  coin  of,  106. 

Corinth,  Siege  of;  96w 

Corinthian  brass,  628. 

Cornelian,  Uie,  822. 

Cornelian  heart  which  was  broken,  Llnet 
on,  485. 

Cornwall,  Barry  (Bryan  Walter  Procter), 
66L 

Coron,  bay  ot  77. 

Corsair,  The,  a  Tale,  72.   Note  on,  628. 

Cortq|o,118,460. 

CotUe,  Joseph,  his  "Alfred"  and  "Fall 
of  Columbia,"  844. 

Conld  I  remonnt  the  rlyer  of  my  yean, 
446. 

Coold  lore  Ibrerer,  451. 

CoanAonrgl,  Ali,  99. 

Country  and  town,  diBerepanoiea  be- 
tween, 599. 

Courage,  89, 188. 

Cowper,  849. 

Cozeomb,  417. 467, 582, 686, 591. 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  his  **Life  of  Marl- 
borough," 496. 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George,  "though  Nature's 
sternest  painter,  yet  the  beet,"  850;  "the 
first  in  point  of  power  and  genius,"  860; 
"  the  first  of  liTlng  poets,"  642. 

Craning,  580. 

Crashaw,  Richard.  496. 

Creation,  262. 

Crest  of  the  Byron  flunily.  See  Genealogi- 
cal Table. 

Cribb,  Tom,  pugilist,  868. 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson,  his 
query  concerning  the  **  Bride  of  Abydos,*' 
61. 

CTromwell,  Oliver,  the  sagest  of  usuipers, 
41. 

Cruacan  school  of  poetry,  annihilated  by 
Gifford,  642. 

Culloden,  battle  ot  825. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  hero  of  Culloden, 
45a 

Cumberland,  Richard,  846. 

Cnrran,  Right  Hon.  John  Philpot,  562, 576. 

Currie,  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Bums,  496. 

Curse  of  Minenra,  862,  xxir. 

Curtis,  Sir  William,  419, 656. 

CuTler,  Baron,  256, 546. 

Cyanometer  described,  606w 

Cyolades,  483. 503. 

Cypress  tree,  52. 

Cyprus,  184, 481. 

Cyrus,  592. 

Dallas,  zxli,  xxTli. 
DamsBtas,  a  character,  814 
Damaa,  Count  de,  529. 
Damme,  the  British,  559. 
Dance  of  Death,  Holbein's,  688. 
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Dance,  Pyrrhic  491,  496. 

Dancing,  24, 504. 588. 

Dandles,  dynasty  of  the.  120. 

Dandolo,  Henry,  the  octogenarian  ehiet 
35,614. 

Dante,  87, 88, 619, 648.  His  Beatrice,  894, 
490.619.  His  wife,  896»  490.  Prophecy  oC 
893. 

Danton,458. 

Dardanelles,  504. 

Darkness,  444. 

Dam,  M..  his  picture  of  Venetian  society 
and  manners,  632. 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  his  **  pompous  chime," 
850.  His  Botanic  Garden,  85a  Put  down 
by  a  poem  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  642. 

Dates,  a  "sort  of  post-house,  where  the 
Fktes  change  horses."  466. 

Darid,  King,  470.    His  harp.  870. 

Daries,  Scope  (college  friend  of  Byron), 
xriii,  zxiT,  xxzlx. 

DaTy,  Sir  Humphry.  406, 46& 

Dead,  features  of  the,  61.  Belief  that  the 
souls  ot  inhabit  the  forms  of  birds,  7L 

Dear  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play,  449. 

Dear  ottfect  of  defeated  care,  430. 

Death,  22,80,  44,68,268,  884.446,408,499, 
608,606,609,644,660.  Shuns  the  wretched, 
472.  Advantages  of  an  early,  499,  647. 
The  sovereign's  sovereign,  652.  A  re- 
former, 562.  Dunnest  of  all  duns,  686. 
A  gaunt  gounnand,  586. 

Death  and  the  Lady,  490. 

Death  of  Calmar  and  Orla,  882. 

Dee,  the,  887. 

De  Folic,  Gaston,  his  tomb  at  Ravenna, 
606. 

DefSormed  Transformed;  ft  Drama,  241, 
xlvt 

Delawarr  (George-John  West),  fifth  earl. 
804.    Verses  to,  804.    lines  on,  887. 

Delawarr  (Thomas  West),  third  eari,  por- 
trait oC  given  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
by  his  descendanti,  880. 

Delphi,  fountain  of,  8. 

Deluc*.  188, 198. 194. 

Demetrina  Poliorcetes  described,  248. 

Demosthenes,  821, 416, 417. 

Denman  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  song  on  Hannodlus 
and  Aristogiton,  28. 

De  Pauw,  his  writings  characterised, 
606. 

De  Qulnoey,  Mr.,  his  Confessions  of  an 
Gpium-Eater.  499. 

Dervish  Tahiri,  Lord  Byron's  Amaoat 
Guide,  96, 606. 

Desalz,  General,  458. 

Despair,  28, 60, 88, 479, 480, 587. 

Despotism,  514. 

Destiny,  41. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  874. 

Devil's  Drive;  an  unfinished  Bhi^MBOdy, 
489. 

Devotion,  256.  497,  521. 

DIbdIn,  Thomas,  success  of  his  **  Mother 
(xoose,"  847. 

Dinner,  a  man's  happiness  dependent  on, 
606. 

Dinner-bell,  the  tocsin  of  the  soul,  610. 

Dlodatl,  view  of  the  villa,  xxzvL 

Diogenes,  500, 596. 

Diroe,  fountain  of,  607. 

Discontents,  progress  of  popular,  687. 

DIsdar  Aga,  606. 

Disraeli,  J..  Esq..  Dedication  to  htm  of 
Observations  upon  an  Article  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  689. 

Dives,  Lines  to,  482. 

Dose,  175. 184. 24a 

Doloe,  (}arIo,  575. 

Don,  brig  ot  561. 


Don  Juan,  456.  Letter  to  the  Bdhor  of 
My  Grandmother's  Review,  687.  Otserr*- 
tions  upon  an  Arttde  In  Blackwood*! 
Magasine.  639.  Dedication  of  *>Daa 
Juan"  to  Robert  Southey,  Esq..  45& 
Prefece  to  cantos  vi.,  viL,  viiU  518.111. 

Don  Quixote,  a  too  true  tale,  570.  De> 
light  of  reading  in  the  '^^^g«"^^,  6eSi 

Doonasday-book,  6681 

Dorotheas  of  Mi^lene,  686. 

Dorset  (COiarles  Sackville),  Eail  at,  bii 
character.  810. 

Dorset  ((Seorge-John-FrBderick),  ftmrth 
duke  of;  810.  lines  oocaalosied  by  tbe 
death  0(442. 

Dorset  (Thomas  SackviUeX  Barl  ot  called 
the  drama  forth,  810. 

Doubt,  545. 556. 

Dover,  dear,  555. 

Draebenfels,  castle  of;  27, 564. 

Drapery  Misses,  660. 

Draweanslr,  855. 
The,  880. 
212,524. 

Dresden,  564. 

Drownlngf,  60, 70,  xxvi. 

Drummond,  Sir  William.  lfi& 

Drury,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  40i  Uses  on  his 
retiring  from  the  head-mastecshlp  of 
Harrow,  809, 828,  zi,  zlv,  xvllL 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Addxeaa  spoken  st 
the  opening  ot  436. 

Dryden,  hisOde,642.  His  epigram  under 
Milton*s  picture,  648L  His  «■  Falamoa 
and  Aicite,**  644.  His  ^Absalom  and 
Achitophel,*'  487. 

Dnbost,  M.,  painter,  his  Beauty  and  tiie 
Beast,  853. 

DnelUncSOL 

Duet  between  Gampbell  and  Bowles,  4S1 

DuflT,  Miss  Mary  (afterwards  Mrs.  Robot 
Oockbum),  Lord  Byron's  boyUi  attach- 
ment fer,  887,  xiiL 

Dumourler,  458. 

Dnppa,  Richard,  aiq.,hl8  Ufeof  Mldiad 
Angelo,  898, 899. 

Dwarfk,612. 

Vying  Gladiator,  45. 

B>      »  Lines  to,  804. 
Early  death,  499, 56a 
Barly  hours,  659l  t 
Early  rising,  484.; 
Eatlns.506. 

Eblls,  Oriental  Prince  of  DaiknoB,  61 

Eoleetto,  494. 

Eoleetle  Review,  859. 

Eoonouiy,  662. 

Eddlestone  (Cambridge  chorister).  Lines 

on  a  cornelian  given  to  Lnd  Syron  by, 

822. 
Ed^worth,  Maria,  460. 
Edinburgh  Review,  888w    Its  Critique  on 

Hours  of  Idleness,  838.   Strictures  on  its 

remarks  on  the  literature  of  modem 

Greece,  608. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  tomb,  S6& 
Bgerla,  43, 625.    Fountain  oi;  48.    Grotto 

of,  44, 625. 
Egrlpo  (the  Negropont),  64. 
Ehrenbreltsteln,  27. 
Bkenhead,  Mr.,  430, 4SL 
Elba,  Isle  of,  415. 

Eldon,  Earl  of.  his  impartiality,  592.  zzL 
Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey,  826. 
Elgin,  Lord,  14, 852. 862. 868, 604.  xziv. 
Elgin  marbles,  862, 363. 
Ellsa,  lines  to,  824. 
Elisabeth,  Queen,  her  avarice,  549. 
Ellen,  Lines  to,  imitated  ftom  CatnUos, 

306. 
Elolsa,  140. 
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Klolsa  and  Abelard,  Pope's,  614. 
IBloqaenoe,  power  oC  586. 
IBinma,  Lines  to,  807. 
JEndonement  to  Deed  of  Sepaimtion,  444. 
SuffUsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Beyiewers, 

339.  xxi. 
Snsllsh  look,  507. 
ISusllsh  women,  568. 
Snnoi,  497.   A  growth  of  Bnglish  root, 
677. 

Sntlraslasm,  a  moral  inebriety,  572. 

Sutj,  522. 

Ifipamlnondas,  his  disinterestedness,  544. 

ISplo  poem,  definition  of  an,  473. 

Kpif^nun  on  Moore's  Operatic  Faroe,  or 
Farcical  Opera,  432.  From  the  French 
of  Rulhiftres,  485, 45a  On  my  Wedding 
Day,  451.  On  Cobbetf  s  digging  np  Tom 
Faine*s  Bones,  451.  The  world  is  a  bundle 
of  hay,  451.  On  my  Wedding.  452.  On 
the  Brazier's  Company  having  resolved 
to  present  an  Address  to  Queen  Caroline, 
452.    On  Lord  Castlereagh,  452. 

Epistle,  a  female,  described,  577. 

Epistle  to  a  friend,  in  answer  to  some 
Lines  exhorting  the  author  to  banish 
care,  432. 

Epistle  to  Augusta,  877. 

Epitttph  on  a  friend,  806.  On  Virgil  and 
Tibullus,  by  Domitlus  Ifarsus,  translated, 
806.  On  John  Adams,  of  Southwell,  a 
carrier,  who  died  of  drunkenness,  423. 
Substitute  for  an,  480.  My  own,  480.  For 
Joseph  Blackett,  late  poet  and  shoe- 
maker, 481.  For  William  Pitt,  451.  For 
Lord  Castlereagh,  452. 

Smtostratos,  864. 

Eros  and  Anteros,  147. 

Erse  language,  585. 

Erskine,  Lord,  576. 

Etiquette,  514, 517. 

Etna,  481. 

Eocene  of  Savoy,  897. 

Enphnes  (Barry  Cornwall),  661. 

Bnrlpides,  translation  fh>m  his  Medea, 
'EpMr««  vvcp,  821. 

Eustace 's  "Classical  TOur  in  Italy,"  strict- 
ures on,  627. 

Euthanasia.  When  Time,  or  soon  or 
Ute,484. 

Eutropios,  the  eunuch,  and  mtwiator  of 
Arcadius,  character  of,  457. 

Enzlne  or  Black  Sea.  description  of^  606. 

Evening  described,  86, 107, 497. 

£vU,266.    Origin  ot  266. 

Evil  Eye,  superstition  of,  56. 

Exile,  22, 282, 475. 

Expeotation,  88, 467. 

Expeilenoe,  666.  The  chief  philosopher, 
586. 

Eyes,  463, 591, 588. 596, 608. 

Eaintness,  sensation  of,  482.   The  last 

mortal  birth  of  pain,  884. 
Ealry,  146. 

Eallero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  154. 
Eallero  flunily.  155, 629. 
EalkUud  (Lucius  Cary),  Viscount,  827, 

847,  xxxvii.    Byron's  generosity  to  (km- 

ily  of,  xxi. 
EsUof  Temi,40. 
Eame,  21, 28, 24, 25, 28, 81, 101, 454, 474, 505, 

529, 535, 569,  645. 
Family,  a  fine,  498. 
Fancy,  496. 

Fare  thee  well,  and  If  fbr  ever,  875. 
FareweU  to  the  Muse,  422. 
Farewell  I  if  ever  fondest  prayer,  428. 
Farewell  to  Malta,  481.        * 
Fanners,  546. 

Fashionable  world,  485, 560, 579. 
Fate,  25, 507, 561. 


Father  of  Light  I  great  God  of  heaven.  884. 
Fanvel,  M.,  French  consul  at  Athens,  604, 

607. 
Faux  pas,  in  England,  582. 
FaEzioli,  the  Venetian,  475. 
Fear,  80, 594. 608. 
Features,  512. 
Feelings,  innate.  504. 
Felnagle,  Professor,  his  Mnemonics,  459. 
FeUo^la,  his  *«  O  Italia,  Italia,"  translated, 

37. 
Female  fickleness,  586. 
Female  friendship,  584. 
Fenelon,  527. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  458. 
Femey,  81. 

Ferrara,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to,  37. 
Few  years  have  paas'd  since  thou  and  I, 

424. 
Fiekleness  of  woman,  585. 
Fiction  less  striking  than  truth,  585. 
FlelcUng,  504. 
Fill  the  goblet  again,  426. 
First  Kiss  of  Love,  809. 
First  love,  468, 487. 
Fitsgerald,  Lord  Edward,  "Sonnet  on 

the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture,"  450. 
Fitsgerald,  William  Thomas,  poetaster, 

840,861. 
Fletcher,  William  (Lord  Byron's  fkithlhl 

valet),  4, 22, 428, 660. 
Florenoe,  38, 894,  895. 
Florence    (Mrs.    Spencer    Smith),    15. 

Stanzas  to,  428w 
Foppery,  645. 
Fortitude,  25, 85, 80, 81,  684. 
Fortune,  25, 41, 75, 120, 180, 508, 607, 645. 
Forty*parson  power,  552. 
Fosoari,  the  Two ;  an  Historical  Tragedy, 

222. 
Fosoari  flunily,  680. 
Fosoolo,  Ugo,  888. 
Fox,  Bight  Hon.  Charles  James,  880.  Lines 

on  the  death  of,  828.    Sajring  ol^  828. 
Fox  hunt,  an  English,  580. 
Fragment,  805. 

Fragment,  written  shortly  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Chaworth,  311. 
Frauoe,  42. 416. 
Franeesca  of  Blminl;  from  the  Inferno 

of  Dante.  899. 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  probable  author 

of  "Junius,"  411. 
Franeisoan  convent  at  Athens,  858,  862. 

Sketch  of,  XXV. 
Frankfort,  866. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  Engmvlng  of^  802; 

411,415,416,484. 
Frascati,  627. 
Fraser,  Mrs.,  432. 
I^wderio  the  Second,  141,  881,  415.   His 

flight  fh>m  Molwits,  585. 
Ftee  to  confess,  the  phrase.  596. 
FrMdom,  20.  21, 42, 51.  78, 885, 565. 
Free  wUl,  266. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham,  849. 
Friends,  551, 581, 585. 
Friendship,  584. 
Friuli,  86. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  the  prisoner's  friend,  556. 
Fudge  Family,  the  humor  of,  not  wit,  644. 

GaU,  M.,  608. 

Galileo,  619.   His  tomb  in  Santa  Croce, 

88. 
Ckiliong^,  66. 
Gamba,  Co\mX  Pietro,  497. 
Game  of  (Kkmc,  567. 
Gamesters,  579.  581. 
Gaming,  563.  579. 
Gareilasso  de  la  Vega,  465. 
Garrick,  847, 486. 


Gajton,  dancer,  847. 

Gaaelle,  the,  2,  54. 

GeU,  Sir  William,  852. 

Gemma,  the  wife  of  Dante,  896i. 

Genesis,  185, 189, 268,  271. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  29, 113, 611. 

Gene^ra,  Sonnets  to,  488. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  867. 

Gentleuien  fiirmers,  546. 

Georgre  the  Third,  866, 406, 416, 562. 

Georgre  the  Fourth,  440,441,458,456,541; 

546,562. 
Georgia,  521, 522. 
Georgians,  beauty  of  the,  52L 
Gesner,  his '« Death  of  Abel,"  265. 
GhibeUnes,  884. 895. 595. 
Ghost,  the  Newstead,  695. 
Ghosts,  523.  502,593,  594,606. 
GlaflEkr,pachaof  ArgyroC^astro,  his  flEite,67. 
Giant's  Grave,  506. 
Glaoar,  The;  a  Fragment  of  a  Turkish 

Tale,  50. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  Esq.,  his  character,  81, 


Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  15. 

Giflbrd,  William,  Esq.,  185,191,840,861, 
875, 648,  zxvli.    Portrait  of,  xlvli,  fao- 

Gin,  554.  [inir  IvliL 

Ginifonch,  Saint,  611. 

Giorgione,  117. 

Girl  of  Cadis,  11. 

Glaciers,  4a 

Gladiator,  the  dying,  45, 502. 

Gladiators,  626. 

Glory,  18, 35,  46, 496, 528, 538, 548. 

Godoy,  Don  Manuel,  7. 

Godwin,  William,  xxxUL 

Goethe,  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Byron,  195.  Dedication  of  "  Sardanapa- 
lus''to,195.   His"Mephi8tophele8,"570. 

Gold,  568. 

Golden  Fleece,  493. 

Goldonl*s  comedies,  686. 

Goldsmith,  his  anticipated  definition  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  642. 

Gondola  described,  117. 

Gondoliers,  songs  of  the  Venetian,  84, 
467,612. 

Good  Night,  the,  4.    Lord  MaxweU's,  L 

Ck>ose,  royal  game  of,  567. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  806. 

Gordons  of  Gight,  825. 

Gosa,15. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  562. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  410. 

Grahame,  James,  his  *"  Sabbath  Walks" 
and  "  BibUcal  Pictures,"  843. 

Granby,  Marquess  ot  458. 

Granta  t  a  Medley,  8U. 

Grattau*  Right  Hon.  Henry,  458, 518, 562. 

Gray,  454, 648. 

Gray,  May,  Byron's  nurse,  xiv. 

Greatest  living  poets,  560. 

Greece,  past  and  present  condition  of;  9, 
14,  aO.  51, 82, 101, 856, 415,  495. 496. 

Greek  war  song,  "Attfrc  muScv,"  transla- 
tion oC  480. 

Greeks,  some  account  of  the  literature  of 
the  modem,  608, 610. 

Grenvilles,  the,  562. 

Greville,  Colonel,  847. 

Grey,  Charles  (afterwards  Earl  Grey),  560L 

Grief,  560. 

Gropins,  the  Sleur,  605. 

Guadalquivir,  481. 

Guadlaua,  6. 

Guelphs,  394, 895, 622. 

Guesolin,  du,  constable  of  France,  414. 

Gttlocioli  (Teresa  Gamba),  Countess,  129^ 
893.450,506.  Dedlcatlonof  the  Prophecy 
of  Dante  to,  398,  xxx.  Portraits  of.  xUii 
xUv. 
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Kotaebne,  86ft. 

Koutonaow,  Genenl  (ftftanrardi  Frinoe 
of  Smotonako),  68Ql 

I«»bedoj^re,  44S. 

Tiacademon,  20l 

I^MlUn  7  Gair,  184,  >M. 
I«»dl«f,  learned,  4fl0b  6601 
nij«tto,45& 
Vltle»  pirate,  028. 
664. 
417. 
Leman,  28, 80,  lis,  446, 681 
Sdhodl  of  Poetry,  64L   Goldflnlih*^ 
anticipated  deanition  oi;  642. 
lAk«n»the,642. 
lAmb,  Lady  Caroline,  488, 602.  Poftnttof, 


lAmlH  William  (Loid  Menxmme),  hiM- 

band  of  Lady  OaioUne  Lamb,  zzz. 
lAUftbe,  Charlea,  Esq.,  8S0. 
lAmbe,  Hon.  George,  840, 846. 
lAUftbro  Oanmni,  Greek  patriot,  68b 
I^ament  of  Taaw,  882,  xzzlz. 
I4uidad  Inteieit.  41& 
liandor,  Walter  8aTa«e,BM|.,406,66L  Hit 

*'Gebir,"406,ll. 
lAncaron,  Oonnt  de,  629. 

Doke  of  Iffontebello,  468. 
Nma  (Henry  Fitamaorlee  Fe^y), 
fourth  Marqneai  oC  811, 822, 846. 
I^Miakol,  the  grande  pamSon  of  Gafli- 

erine  XL,  647. 
lAoeoon*  the,  47, 602,  xL 
lAoa,  the  river,  17. 
I4M«;  aTale,88. 
I^Mey,  Mi^or-Qeneial,  686. 
lAosler,  Abb6,  his  character  of  ICailno 
Faliero,166. 
490.615. 
81. 
607. 

460,661,697. 
lAy  of  the  Last  lOnitaral,  84L 
lisandar  and  Hero,  66, 480. 
I^earned  ladies,  460, 660. 
liOftmed  langnagea,  results  of  tba  too 

early  stady  of.  40. 
I^ee,  Harriet,  her  "  German's  Tale,"  972. 
I.esborn,xlTm,li. 
liesion  of  Honor,  Lines  on  the,  444. 
liegttiiiUMjt  616, 644. 
Iiolsh,  Hon.  Angosta  (Lord  Byxon't  sis- 
ter), fitanas  to,  876, 877.    BpisCle  to,  877, 
zzxiT,  xzxv,  xzzTl,  zzxTill,  zIt,  111, 
lix 
relpsie,  866, 416. 

relyf  Sir  Peter,  drapery  ofhlsbeanttes^  676. 
reman.  Lake,  28, 80, 118,681  Sonnet  to,446. 
L'EiMlos,  Ninon  de.  618. 
LensonI,  Marchioness,  her  resone  of  the 

bones  of  Boccaedo,  690. 
Leo  X*,898b 
Leoben,27. 
Leono,  Port,  62. 
Leonidas,  481, 681 
Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe  Oobvng  (altar* 

wards  King  of  the  Belgians),  48. 
Lepaato,  Gnlf  of,  16, 86. 
Lesbla,  lines  to,  818. 
Lethe,  496w 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  "My  Gmnd- 

mottier's  Beriew,''  686. 
Lencadla,  16, 488. 
Levetrat  21 
Levant,  17, 86. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  166, 842, 806^  zL 

Liakora,  Monnt.  20. 

Liberal,  The,  zlyiil,  zliz,  I,  It! 

Liberty,  112, 180, 688. 

Lies,  660. 
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UCe,  26^87,44,46,68,147,212,228,494,487, 
499,  619,  546^ 664,  692,  UlL  Byroo's  lift 
abroad,  juultI. 

life  of  a  yoong  noble^  661. 

Ug^talnir,  80, 81.  Snpentltloiis  leqwot- 
ing,  87,  617.  Bngraving;  and  lines  to 
I'Yanklin,80CL 

lisaa*  Prince  de,  629, 681 

Unaaon  the  Death  of  a  Yoong  Lady,  801 
To&,801  TOD.,  801  On  leaying  New- 
stead  Abbey,  806.  Written  In  Bonssean's 
** Letters  to  an  Italian  Nan," 806.  Gna 
<diange  of  Masters  at  a  great  Scho(d,  809. 
On  a  distant  Tiew  of  the  Village  and 
School  of  Harrow,  812.  TO  M.,  812.  To 
M.&G.,818.  To  Woman,  812;  To  Mary, 
onrecelTingherPlctiue,818L  ToLesMa, 
818.  Addressed  to  a  Yoong  Lady,  818. 
To  Marion,  811  To  a  Lady  who  pre- 
sented to  the  Author  a  look  of  hair,  etc, 
816.  ToabeantiftilQiiaker,822.  Onthe 
Death  of  Mr.  Fbx,  828.  To  the  sighing 
Strephon,  821  To  EUm,  821  To  Bo- 
manoe,  826.  TO  a  Lady  who  presented 
the  Author  with  the  Tdvet  band  which 
bound  her  tresses,  88L  TOtheBer.  J.T. 
Becher,  on  his  adrlsiaff  the  Author  to 
mix  mors  with  Society ,  882.  ToBdward 
Noel  Long,  Esq.,  886.  TO  a  Lady.***  Oh  I 
had  my  Ikte,"  etCn  >W.  To  George,  Barl 
Delawarr,887.  To  tlie  Earl  of  Glare,  887. 
Written  beneafli  an  Btan  in  tito  Church* 
yard  of  Harrow,  888.  On  hearing  that 
Lady  Byron  was  ill,  878.  ToaTainLsdy, 
42L  To  Anne,  421.  To  the  Author  of  a 
Sonnet  beginning  "  Sad  ismy  Terse,"  ete^ 
42L  On  finding  a  Ikn,  422.  To  an  Oak 
atNewatead,422.  On  revisiting  Harrow, 
428L  To  my  Son,  428L  To  a  youthM 
Friend,  421  Inscribed  upon  a  Cup 
formed  ftom  a  Skull,  486).  ToaLadyon 
being  asked  my  reason  ibr  quitting  Bng> 
land,  426.  To  Mr.  Hodgson,  written  on 
board  the  Lisbon  Packet,  427.  Written 
in  an  Album  at  Malta,  42BL  Written 
after  Swimming  Ikom  Sestos  to  Abydos, 
48a  Written  beneath  a  picture,  480.  In 
the  Trareller's  Book  at  Orehomenus, 
480.  On  Parting,  481.  To  Dives,  482.  On 
Moore's  Operatic  Faroe,  482.  ToThyraa, 
482.  On  a  Cornelian  Heart  which  was 
broken,  486.  To  a  Lady  weeping,  486. 
Written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  "Pleas- 
ures of  Memory,"  486.  To  Time,  487. 
On  Lord  Iliurlow'B  poems,  488.  To  Lord 
Thurlow,  488.  To  Thomas  Moore,  on 
visiting  Leigh  Hunt  in  Prison,  489. 
TO  Belahassar,  441.  On  Napoleon's  Ee- 
cape  fhnn  Elba,  442.  To  Thomas  Moore, 

447.  On  the  bust  of  Helen  by  Canova, 

448.  To  Thomas  Moore,  448.  To  Mr. 
Murray,  448.  Ftom  Mr.  Murray  to  Dr. 
Polidorl,  449.  To  Mr.  Murray,  449l  On 
the  birthday  of  J.  W.  B.  Hijipner,  460. 
On  reading  that  Lady  Byron  had  been 
patroness  of  a  charity  ball,  462.  On  my 
thirty-third  birthday,  462.  To  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, 462.  To  Lady  Bleaslngton,  466.  In- 
scribed, "On  this  day  I  complete  my 
thirty-sixth  year,'*  466.  TO  Jesqr,  602. 
Found  in  the  TrayeUenf  Book  at  Cha- 
mouni,  602.  To  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
602.  The  Prince  of  WAales,  606.  Onthe 
Letter  1,606.  To  my  dear  Mary  Anne, 
608.   Stanms,608. 

IialNm,6. 

Uslbon  Packet,  lines  written  on  board 

the.  427. 
Llston,  John,  comedian,  687, 
LIttla'e  Poems,  848. 
Uvadla,607. 
liver,  489. 


Uv7,68a. 

Uoyd,  Charles,  Esq.,  86a 

Loan  oontractors,  661 

Locke,  hfii  treatise  on  education,  888, 666. 
OnSoUtode,86;  Father  of;  186. 

Lookluurt,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  his  **  Ancient  Span- 
ish BaUads,"  critical  notes  by.  postim. 

Lofll,  Oapel,  Esq.,  849, 800. 

Logothetl,  Signer,  606. 

London,  a  Sunday  in,  9.  The  devil's 
drawing-room,  666.  The  approaches  ta 
668.  Never  undeErtood  by  foreigners, 
666.   One  superb  menagerie.  665,  liv. 

I«ondonderry  (Bobert  Stewart),  second 
Marquis  of;  618,  628,  647.  See  also  Caa- 
tlereagh. 

Lonellnasa,  28, 161, 688. 

I<oB9ff  Edward  Noel,  Siq.,  886.   lines  t<v 


y^ 


I^ongtana,  462, 478, 689. 

I4mgmaii8,  Messrs.,  888. 

Irfmgiionn,  407. 

Iiopade  Vega,  489, 647. 

Loranao  de  Medid,  622. 

Lenalnat  daode,  676. 

lAve,  best  tokens  of;  620L  First.  468, 487. 
His  own  avenger,  606.  Language  of;  499. 
Man's,  472,  488.  Platonic,  489,  461  467. 
Woman's,  472, 488, 489.  See  also  888, 486, 
499,  M6, 627, 648, 661 681 

I^ove,  first  kiss  of;  809. 

Love  of  gain,  641, 677. 

I«ov«)  of  ^ory,  606. 

I«ove  of  offtprlng,  616, 642. 

Iiova'e  last  adieu,  811 

I.ovars»  481 487, 499, 688w 

lATor'e  Leap,  16, 46a 

lAvea  of  the  Trianfl^ea,  642. 

I4»wa»  Sir  Hudson,  414, 660. 

Itaoea,  690. 

lAunatla»161 

Lacaatlos,  462. 

IfOonllna,  dishes  Ala, 690.  Cherries  trans- 
planted into  Europe  by,  690. 

liiiddites.  Song  Ibr  the,  441 

ItOgrOf  601 

TifWlilagtoBf  DTn  460,  xxxv. 

lioalerl,  Signor,  his  devastations  at 
Athens,  601 

I.iitliar,  Martin,  687. 

I«atBen,416. 

I^Ibs»471. 

Lykanthropy,  646. 

Lyons,  Gulf  of;  477. 

I^tleian,  George  Lord,  7L 

M ,  Lines  to,  812. 

Bfagnna,  Mr.,  82L 

M.  B.  G.,  Lines  to,  818. 

Macassar  on,  460. 

Maoedontaa  Coin  commemorating  tiia 

virtues  of  the  horse,  129. 
Mno  Fieoknoa,  origin  of  Dryden's,  861 
MaohlaveUl,  627,666,6191   His  tomb  in 

Santa  Croce,  88L 
BiMldntoah,  Sir  James,  411. 
Maeaall,  Hector,  Esq.,  Ids  poems,  849. 
Maophenoik*s  Ossian,  888. 
]f»dneaa,40,161,6Q2. 
llndrid,416,662. 
6. 
68. 

Mahomet,  488^  611 628. 
MaM  of  Athens,  480.   Portrait  of  xxiv. 
Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part,  480. 
Mnid  of  Saragoaa,  8.  Portrait  of;  xxil. 
MiOaHan,  his  visit  to  Carthage,  78. 
Mnllea,468. 

MaUat,  David,  848,  xxvilL 
Malta,I6,46e.    FMeweU to, 4SL 
Mnlthaa,  Bev.  T.,  his  anti-nuptial  system, 

661   Does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he 
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writef,665.   Hla  book  the  eleTenth  com- 

Metapbysles,  608. 

Moseow,  climate  of;  562.   CooHagxattaa 

mandment,  688. 

MeteUa,  Cedlia,  tomb  of,  42. 

0(860,416. 

MalTwni  Hills,  134. 

MethodlsBk,  cause  of  the  piogrea  of;  810. 

Moses,  646. 

Man,  468. 409. 497, 4M,  648. 

Mettemloh,  Prince,  419. 

Mossop,  actor,  812. 

ManderUla,  842. 

Mldaa,419. 

Monntalaa,  29, 80, 81, 184. 

Manfred ;  a  Dramatio  Poem,  142,  zl. 

Middle  age  of  man  described,  608. 

MoBart,696. 

Manfred,  BngraTing  of  Castle  of,  168. 

Mllnn,  state  of  society  at,  488. 

Mnessln,18,50,644. 

Mann,  the  engineer,  his  pomps,  478. 

MUbanke,  Lady.  400. 

Mnrat, Joachim, 628.   Deaaiof;44S.   HH 

Mansion  House,  the,  668. 

MUbanke,  Misi  (afterwards  Lady  Byvon), 

snow-white  plume,  448. 

Mantlnea,  24. 

848,  zxzi.  zxxiii 

Morray,  John,  Mr.,  sums  paid  by  him  td 

Marat,  458. 

MUbanke,  Sir  Balph,  400.  xzzl. 

Lord  Byron  for  copyright,  S41, 649.     Uj 

Marathon,  21, 24, 28, 496.  Plain  of;  oilbred 

Mlimnn,  Rer.  Henry  Hart,  his  "History 

to  Lord  Byron  for  sale,  2L 

of  the  Jews,"  878.    His  **  PUl  of  Jerusa- 

Ibwoean, General,  27, 458. 

lem,"  150.   Critical  notes  by,  pasilsi. 

the  times,  449.   To  hook  the  reader,  yon, 

Marehettl,  Oonnt,  888. 

Mllo,869. 

John  Murray,  448.    Epistle  fW>m,  to  Dr. 

Mardyn*  Mra,  xzzT. 

MUtlades,2L 

PoUdorl.  449.    Lines  to,  462.    His  notai 

Mnrln  Looisa,  Bmprea,  888, 419. 

lOlton,  72,  854, 400, 49& 

onMedwin'sConTenations,64ft.  Fortntt 

Marlamne,  wift  of  Herod  the  Great,  878. 

Mlnerra,  21, 888. 

of,  ZllT,  xlvii,  zlix. 

MarleAntoinette.^  Bfltetofsriefon,112. 

Mlnerra,  Curse  of;  882,  zxIt. 

Mnsle,  26^  80, 62, 685. 600. 

Mariner,   his   account  of    the  Tonga 

Mlnotaor,  flible  of  the,  48& 

Mnssolwoasen,  12L 

Islands,  180, 188. 

MlntnmsB,  894. 

Mnst  thou  go,  my  glorious  chief.  441 

Marlnet,544. 

MIrabean,  458. 

Musters,  Mrs.   See  Chaworth. 

Marino,  a  compCer  of  the  tastaof  Bnrope, 

Miser,  407.    Happy  UDb  Of  the,  608. 

Musters,  Mr.,XTli. 

642. 

Mlssolong:hl,  456,  060,  zii,  ItL     ByxQD*k 

Mntlny,  181,  111. 

Marino  Fsliero,  Boge  of  Venice;  an  His- 

death at,  llx. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore,  447. 

torical  Trsgedy,  164.   8tor]rof;«80. 

Mltford,Miii^040. 

My  dear  Mr.  Munay,  449. 

Marlon,  Lines  to,  814. 

Mltford,  William,  Esq.,  190,  198.     His 

My  Grandmother's  Review,  the  BriU^ 

Marins  at  Carthage,  804,  M9. 

abuse  of  Plutarch's  Utos,  604.    Great 

478.   Letter  to  the  Editor  ot  637. 

Markow,  General,  684. 

merit  of  his  History  of  Greece,  604. 

My  sister  1  my  sweet  sister  1  877. 

Marlboronvh,  164.   CozeTs  Lift  of;  488. 

Mltylene,  isle  of;  089. 

My  soul  is  dark,  872l 

Mannlon,841. 

Mob,  687. 

Mysteries  and  Moralities,  868. 

Manrlace,480,664.   Byron's,  xzxit. 

MobtUtiy,  000.   Defined,  000. 

Marriage  state,  the  bestor  woistof  any. 

Moebn's  berry,  498. 

Kadfr  Shah.  646. 

686.   The  best  Ibr  mords,  687. 

Modesty,  688. 

If aldl,  singer,  847. 

Mars,68L 

MoUere,  676. 

Kapoleon*   See  Buonaparte. 

Martial,  his  epigrams, 402.   Lib.L,ep.l, 

Momus,68L 

Napoleon's  Farewell.  444. 

imitated,  462. 

Money,  love  of,  the  only  pleaiare  that 

Kapoleon,    Francois    CharleB    Jusmilw 

Martin,  the  regicide,  404. 

requites,  608. 604. 

Dulie  of  ReiclMtadt,  419, 807. 

Mary,  811, 426, 606.  lines  to,  on  recdTing 

Money,  power  of;  668.   Pleasuxe  of  hoard- 

Kapoleon U:  j  First,  26. 564, 667. 

her  pictore,  818. 

ing.  568, 604. 

KapoU  di  Romania,  96, 688. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Sooti,  her  peiwm  de- 

Monk, Lewis's  noyel  of  the,  842. 

National  debC  640. 

scribed,  618, 649. 

Monks,  681 

Native  land,  sensation  on  leaving,  475i. 

Massln^er,  847. 

Monn&onyi,  Geofl^  of,  his  Chronide,  fW. 

Nature,  15, 24, 80, 487, 488, 616. 686, 668. 

Matapan,  Gape,  490. 

Monsoon,  686. 

Nature,  Prayer  of,  884. 

Matoh-maklng,  687. 

Montana,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  608* 

Kay,  smile  not  at  my  suUon  bc«nr,  IL 

Matrimony,  664. 

Montaigne,  his  motto,  646. 

Nebnobadonosor,  6U. 

Matter,  001.   Bishop  Berkeley^  denial  of 

Mont  Blano,  28,  40, 148. 

Negropontr  64. 

the  existence  oi;  660. 

Monteeneooll,  807. 

Nelpperg,  Count,  860, 419. 

Montgomery,  James,  Answer  tohli  poem 

Nelson,  Lord.  459. 

salts  of  Uteratore,"  046.   His  edition  of 

entitled  *<The  Common  Lot,"  88L  His 

Nenfteals,  Roman,  45^  026. 

Gray's  works,  045. 

*«  Wanderer  of  Switaerland,"  844. 

Neinl,48. 

Matthews,  Charles  Skinner,  IDmi.,   12, 

Monthlj  Review,  its  critique  on  **  Hours 

Neptone,  186, 481 

zyili,  xxyL 

of  Idlenesi,*'  888. 

Nero,  496. 

Matnrin,  Rev.  Charles,  160. 

Montauurtre,  416. 

Nero,  consul,  188. 

Manrloe,  Bey.  Thomas,  his  **  Richmond 

Montmorenel  Layal,  Duke  de^  419. 

Nero,  emperor,  496^  xxxr. 

Hill.'*  844. 

Mont  Saint  Jean,  24, 66a 

Nossos,  robe  of;  501, 696. 

Mauritania,  16. 

Moon,  14, 407, 4^  OOL   Of  amatory  ego- 

Newfpnnd land  dog,  Inscriptiooi  on  0is 

Maseppa,  128. 

tism  the  Tuism,  698. 

monument  of  a,  199, 426. 

Meeea,  20, 60, 09. 

Moonlight,  178, 4«7. 

Newstead  Abbey,  Lines  written  on  leav- 

Media, 821. 

Moore,  Dr.,  his  account  of  Marino  FaUero 

ing.  806.   Elegy  on,826.    DeacriptftonoC 

Medlol,  ikmily  of  the,  619.   Mansolfwim 

fiUse  and  flippant,  154. 

in  Don  Juan,  678, 674.  Picture  of ,  iz,  x& 

of  the,  88, 020. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Beq.,  888, 845, 400, 478, 601, 

xzi,  xxxvlflviL 

Medina,  20. 

042.    Lines  on  his  Isst  Operatic  FMoe,  or 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  528.   Memorable  sen- 

Meditation, 16. 

Farcical  Opera,  482.   Lines  to,  on  visit- 

timent of;  528. 

Mediterranean,  48.   A  noble  iubjeot  fbr 

ing  Leigh  Hunt  in  prison,  489.  Fragment 

Ney,  Marshal.  544. 

a  poem,  49. 

of  an  epistle  to,  441.    Lines  to,  447, 448. 

Nleopells,  ruins  of;  10. 

Medwin,  Captain,  048, 049,  xzxiri,  zlyiii. 

His  *< Fudge  Family,"  044.   His  "Two- 

Nl«ht,19,80,178,472. 

Megara,  87, 104. 

penny  Fost^bsg,"  044.   Critical  notes  by, 

Nightingale,  its  attachment  to  the  rose. 

MegaspeUon,  monastery  of;  007. 

poMfia,  zx.    Portrait  of;   xzvl,  zxvti. 

60,64.   lU  love  of  solitude,  600. 

Meknop,  General,  689. 

XXZlT,  xxzix.  xllii,  xUv,  XliX,ZlTlii,lZ. 

NO  admirari,  happinesi  of  the,  612, 671 

Melllerie,  OIL 

Morat,  field  of,  28. 

NUe,414. 

Melanothon,  646. 

More,  Hannah,  her  ''Codebs  In  search  of 

Nlmrod,  199. 201, 510, 676. 

Melboome  house,  862.   Lord,  xxx. 

a  Wife,"  400. 

Nlobe,  40. 

Melton  Mowbray,  headquarters  of  the 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  soaflbld,  8L 

Nlsns  and  Euryslus,  a  paraphraae  fron 

EngUah  chsse,  676. 

Morea,  60,  It,  IviiL 

the  JSneid,  818. 

Memnon,  statue  of;  574. 

Morean,  General,  468. 

Noble,  life  of  a  young,  described,  86L 

Menkory,  18. 

Morena,  8. 

Northwest  paseage,  672. 

Mendell,  Mount,  21. 

Morgante  Maggiore  of  Puld.  translation 

Norton,  Hon.  Mis.,  846. 

Mephlstopheles,  670. 

of  canto  the  flist,  886. 

Novels,  499. 

Merd,  Count,  his  epitaph,  2L 

Momlnc  Post,  800, 860»  490, 603;  678. 

Novelties  please  less  than  they  ImptMb 

MeriTale,J.H.,EBq.,860.   Hii  •'Boooei- 

Morocco,  602. 

508. 

valles,"  880. 
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Nunn  PompiUus,  46L 
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Oalc,  Iixieitoan,fttNewBtead,422,xxzlil. 
Omtli»  British,  569.    Coiitlnental,  560. 
Ol^nqit'  imtiong  upon  an  article  in  Black- 

-wood's  Magazine,  tSfk 
OI>stixuM)7,  6M. 
Ooean,  49, 415. 
Ooe»n  stream,  606. 
Ooellas  Lucanus,  608. 
0'Cosui«ll,458. 
OdAUaqnea,  521. 
Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  868.    On 

Venice,  884. 
Oaessa,  518. 
Oflkprinir*  care  of,  516. 
Oil,  Anne  I  your  ofiGsnceB,  421. 
Ob,  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  421. 
OlaX  banish  care,  482. 
OliX  bad  my  flite  been  Joined  with  thine,886. 
Ob,  XAdy  I  when  I  left  the  shore,  428. 

ObX  xny  lonely,  lonely,  lonely  pillow,  454. 

Ob,  nerer  talk  to  me  again,  11. 

Obi  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom,  97L 

Ob,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in 
story,  454. 

Obi  weep  for  those,  371. 

Old  age,  498. 

OlympoB,  40. 

O'BIeara,  Barry,  414. 

Omens,  499. 

On  Jordan's  banks,  STL 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free,  488. 

O'Neil,  Miss,  actress,  156. 

Opera,  347. 

Orator,  418.    Byron  as  an,  xr. 

Orobomemis,  480.    Lines  written  In  the 
travellers'  book  at,  480. 

OHEtollly,  General  Count,  469. 

Origin  of  Loye,  Lines  on  being  aaked 
what  was  the,  488. 

Orpbena,  860, 486. 

Ortbodozy,  518L 

Oscar  of  Alya ;  a  Tale,  815. 

Ossian,  Macpherson's,  838. 

Otbo,  his  last  moments,  150L 

Otway,  847. 

Oneby,  112. 

Ovid,  860,  462. 

Owenson,  Miss,  her  *'  Ida  of  Athens,*'  606. 
See  Morgan,  Lady. 

Oxenstlem,  Chancellor,  his  remark  to 

his  son,  582. 
Oysters,  486, 584. 

Pain,  228. 

Palafox,  General,  his  heroic  conduct  at 

Saragossa,  12. 
Palamon  and  Arclte,  644. 
Palatine,  Mount,  896. 
Pal^rave,  Sir  Francis,  629. 
Palmerston,  Viscount,  811. 
Pan,  486. 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  64.  View  of,  650. 
Pantisocraoy,  496,  642. 
Paper,  496. 
Paper  money.  563. 
Paradise  Lost,  643,  644. 
Parenthetical  Address  by  Dr.  Plagiary, 

486. 
Paris,  415. 
Parisina,  107,  xxvii. 
Parlcer,  Sir  Peter,  Elegiac  Stanzas  on  the 

death  of,  442. 
Parlcer,  Margaret,  Lines  on  her  death, 

804,zili. 
Parks  of  London,  561. 
Parma,  419. 
Parnassus,  9, 17, 40,  358. 
Parthenon,  12, 13, 862. 
Parting,  475, 538. 
Parting,  Lines  on,  431. 
Pasiphae,  485. 
Passion,  16,  301, 464, 502, 644. 


Passions,  18, 501, 501,  682.  Effect  Of  Tio- 
lent  and  conflicting,  602. 

Paswan  Oglou,  67. 

Paternoster  row,  the  basaar  of  book- 
sellers, 400. 

Patience,  146. 

Patroolos,  tomb  of;  608. 

Pansanias  and  Qeonice,  story  of;  147. 

Peacoolc,  the  royal  bird,  whose  tail 's  a 
diadem,  582. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  xy. 

Pelagios,  6. 

Pelayo,  416.   Palicar,  the,  58. 

Pentelions  (now  Mount  Medell),  21. 

Peri,  2. 

Pericles,  868.. 

Persians,  592.  Their  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles,  572. 

Pertinacity,  684. 

Pescara,897. 

Peter  Bell,  Wordsworth's,  497, 644. 

Peter  the  Great,  417. 

Peter  Pindar,  412. 

Petersbnrg,  525, 548, 647. 

Petion,  458. 

Petrarch,  his  laureate  crown,  88, 897, 616, 
620.  On  the  conspiracy  of  Marino  Fall* 
ero,  68L  Crowned  in  the  Capitol,  643. 
The  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity,  606. 

Petticoat,  garment  of  a  mystical  sub- 
limity, 580. 

Petticoat  goyemment,  596. 

Petticoat  influence,  580. 

Petty,  Lord  Honry  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne),  811, 822, 846. 

Phidias,  896. 

Philanthropy,  19. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  his  pastorals,  867. 

Phillips,  Charles,  Eeq.,  barrister,  687. 

Philo^prof^nitiyeness,  665. 

PhUosophy,  474, 488. 

Phyle,  Fort,  20, 363,  xxiii. 

Physicians,  653. 

Pihroch,816. 

Picture,  a,  ''is  the  past,"  694. 

Fletores,  597. 

Pigot,  Miss,  Lines  to,  824,  xx. 

Plgot,  Dr.,  Reply  to  some  Verses  of;  on 
the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  824,  ziz. 

PHlans,  James,  845. 

Pindar,  9, 495. 

Pindos,  Mounts  17. 

Pir8Diis,87. 

Pirates,  73. 

Pisa,  xlyiii,  xlix,  U. 

Pisse  Vache,  40. 

Pistol,  601,  xlyiii. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  his  additions  to 
our  parliamentary  tongue,  854.  Epitaph 
fbr,45L 

Pisarro,  12,  415. 

Plato,  his  system  of  loye,  467.  His  dia- 
logues, 69L    His  reply  to  Diogenes,  596. 

Platonic  love,  464,  467, 649. 

Pleasnre,  467,  468, 474.  A  stem  moralist, 
498. 

Pleasures  of  Hox>e,  849. 

Pleasnres  of  Memory,  71,  849.  Lines 
written  on  blank  leaf  of,  435. 

Plutarch's  "  lives,"  585.  Mitford's  abuse 
of.  664. 

Plymley,  Peter  (Rev.  Sidney  Smith),  his 
"  Letters,"  599. 

Po,  Stanzas  to  the,  450. 

Poetry,  present  state  of  English,  642. 
Nothing  in,  so  difficult  as  a  beginning, 
498.    Is  a  passion,  606. 
Poets,  898, 505.    Amatory,  606.    Duties  of; 

540.    The  greatest  living,  560. 
Poggio,  his  exclamation  on  looking  down 

on  Rome,  88. 
Poland,  415, 417, 664. 


Polenta,  Guide  da.  899. 

Polenta,  Franceeca  da,  899. 

Polidori,  Dr.,  22,  641.  Epistle  from  Mi; 
Murray  to,  22, 449,  xxxvili 

Folycrates,  496. 

Polygamy,  518, 620, 64L 

Pompe  J,  a  hero,  conqueror,  and  cuckold, 
488.    His  statue,  41, 628. 

Pope,  341.  His  Pastorals,  857.  His  "Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  644.  Harmony  of  his  ver- 
siflcation,  644.  His  Imagination,  644. 
His  character  of  Sporus,  644.  List  of  his 
disciples,  645.  Systematic  depreciation 
of;648,xxL 

Popular  applause,  496. 

Popular  discontents,  progress  of,  687. 

Popularity,  569. 

Porson,  Professor,  822,  xviil. 

Portland  (William  Henry  Cavendish), 
third  duke  of,  35L 

For«r<K«s  of  Byron  ;  by  Kay,  1795,  xiv ; 
by  Saunders.  1807,  xxl ;  by  Westall,  1814, 
xxviii:  by  Harlowe.  1817,  U;  (bust) 
Thorwaldsen,  1816,  xxxlx.  Steel-plate 
portrait  by  Phillips,  1814  {PronHspUce), 

Portugal,  1,  & 

Portuguese,  the,  characterised,  6. 

Posterity,  459, 564. 

Potemltin,  Prince,  580.  His  character, 
680.  His  instructions  to  Suwarrow  be- 
fbre  the  siege  of  Ismail,  630. 

Potipliar's  wife,  616. 

Pouqueville,  M.  de,  17.  Character  of  his 
writings,  17. 

Pratt,  Samuel, 848.  His  "Sympathy,"  848. 

Prayer,  Byron's  view  of,  256. 

Prayer  of  Nature,  884. 

Presle,  dancer,  847. 

Pretension,  absence  of;  686. 

Preyi8a,19. 

Priam,  244. 

Pride,  496, 67L 

Prince  Regent,  A  finished  gentleman  ftom 
top  to  toe,  669.  Sonnet  to,  on  the  repeal 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  Forfeiture, 
450.  lines  to,  on  his  standing  between 
the  coffins  of  Henry  vni.  and  Charles  L, 
440,  Ix. 

Prince  of  WAales,  lines  to,  603. 

Principles,  the  two,  266. 

Prisoner  of  ChUlon,  112,  xxxvlL 

Prologue  delivered  previously  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  at  a 
private  theatre,  822. 

Prometheus,  446. 

Prometheus  of  JEschylus,  468.    ' 

Prophecy  of  Dante.  893.  Dedication  to 
Countess  Guiccioli,  393. 

Prophets,  681. 

Protesilaus,  508. 

Pruth,  the  river,  417. 

Psyche,  547. 

Public  schools,  462. 474. 

Pulci,his*'MorganteMagglore."386.  Sire 
of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  498. 

Pultowa,  battle  of;  123, 129. 

Puns,  354. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  Esq.,  840, 412. . 

Pygmalion,  statue  of,  522, 647. 

Pyran&us  and  Thisbe,  5U. 

Pyrrliio  dance,  491, 496. 

Pjrrrho,  the  doubting  philosopher,  545. 

Pyrrhus,  419. 

Pythagoras,  811. 

Quaker,  Lines  to  a  beautlftd,  822. 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  Disraeli's,  697. 
Quarterly  Review,  473.   Critical  notes 

firom,  pauifn. 
Queens,  generally  prosperous  in  theii 

reigns,  563. 
Quite  reflreshing,  540. 
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8tenl&€>p«,  Oolonel  (afterward!  Lord  Har- 
rington), lYli,  lyiil.  liz. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hefter,  xxxr. 

StensM  to  a  lady  on  leaylng  England, 

'  42&.  To  a  lady  with  the  poemi  of  Ca- 
iiio§n8,800.  ToFlorenoe,428.  Oompoied 
daring  a  thondei^fitorm,  439.  Written  on 
paning  the  Ambradan  QvHd,  480.  To 
Ines,  11.  Tambonrgil  Tambooigll  thy 
lanun  alkr,  19.  Away,  away,  ye  notes 
€>f  woe,  438.  One  itruggle  more,  and  I 
am  ftee,  488.  And  thou  art  dead,  eta, 
484.  Ifiometimesinthehaantiofmen, 
486.  Thou  art  not  ikdfe,  hot  thou  art 
flckle,  488.  On  bi^ng  asked  what  was 
the  origin  of  lOTe,  488.  Bemember  him, 
etc,  438.  To  Augusta,  876, 877.  Elegiac, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  442. 
When  a  man  hath  no  freedom,  451.  To 
the  Po,  450.  Written  on  the  road  between 
Florence  and  Piaa,  454.  Could  lore  fbr- 
eTer,451.  On  completing  my  thirty-eizth 
year,  455.  To  a  Hindoo  air,  464.  I  heard 
thy  fltte  without  a  tear,  808.  On  the 
letterl,008w  To  my  dear  Mary  Anne,  808. 

Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on  the.  444. 

8t«sin-«nglnes»  560. 

8toloa,606. 

Stonehenge,  65&. 

Stott  (Halls  of  the  Homing  Poitl,  84L 

Strmhan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the  timei,  419. 

Stnuigftord.  Lord,  hit  ••  GamoSna."  MS. 

8tj3c498. 

Sulelde,  518, 578. 

Soli.  16, 18, 496. 

Snltotee.  their  hoepitaUty,  18,  lyll,  trilL 

Snlploiaa.  Sendus,  his  letter  to  Cloero  on 
the  death  of  his  daughter.  87. 

Sim  of  the  ffleepless,  STO. 

Sunday  in  London,  9l 

Snnday-sehool.  475. 

Snnlnm.  486, 590, 604. 

Bnnrise.  484. 

8aiiset,487,499. 

Snperstltton.  16^  87. 592. 

Suspense.  88. 

Suspicion*  29, 88. 

Snwarrow,  Field  Marshal.  888^  880^  8S1, 
682, 588.  His  polar  melody  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Ismail,  5481  His  oharaotottftlS. 
Brevity  of  his  style,  54& 

Swift.  Dr.  Jonathan,  857. 607. 

Swoon.  482. 

8ylln.41,809,588. 

Sympathy,  48^  58L 

9ymplegndes»  48, 506w 

8yrfM)Qse.  85.   BngiaTizig  of  odii  oC  656. 

Teot.471. 

Taafe*  Mr.,  xlvliL 

Taliiri.  Derdsh,  96, 606. 

TaIaTera,7.  . 

Talleyrand.  Prince  de,  419. 

Tambonrgil  Tambouzgl.  19L 

Tarpeian  rook.  48. 

Tasso.  87,  882,888,  884,61^61^648.    La* 

ment  of;  882,  xxxix. 
Tassonl.  642. 
Tavel,  Ber.  G.  F.  (Lord  Byron's  college 

tutor),  855. 
Tea,  prophetic  powers  of^  SOL 
Tear.  The.  828. 
Tears,  470, 502, 615.  550l 
Tempo.  17. 
Teniers,  575. 
Tepaleen.  17, 609. 
Temi,  Falls  cA,  40. 
Thames,  9, 861, 486, 568, 660. 
The  castled  crag  of  DrachenlblB.  27. 
The  chain  I  gave  was  fidr  to  view,  485. 
The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept,  870. 
The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece,  495. 


The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown.  429. 
The  Wild  Gaselle,  STL 
The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay,  45L 
There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daQghteis,443L 
There  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life,  602. 
There  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name,  426. 
There 's  not  a  Joy  the  world  can  giyeb442. 
Thermopyl».  51, 896, 481. 496. 
Theseos,  temple  ot  862.   BSngraylng  of, 

892.    Proposal  to  bury  Byron  there,  Uz. 
They  say  that  Hope  is  hsppiness,  447. 
This  day,  of  all  our  days,  452. 
Thomson,  his  "Seasons"  would  haTe 

been  bettor  in  rhyme,  644. 
Thornton.  Thomas,  Esq.,  character  of  his 

**  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  606. 
Thorwnldsen.  sculptor,  tttjx. 
Thon  art  not  ftdse,  but  thou  art  fickle,  488. 
Though  the  day  of  my  destiny 's  oyer,  877. 
Thoufl^hts  suggested  by  a  ooUege  exami- 
nation, 82L 
ThraaimeBe,  lake  of,  89, 622.   Battle  oi; 

89,622. 
Tlirough  cloudless  skies.  In  sQyery  sheen, 

429. 
Through  Uft^  dull  road,  so  dim  and 

dirty,  462. 
Through  thy  battlements,  Newilead.  806. 
Thunder-storm  on  the  lake  of  Genera 

described,  80. 
Thunder-storm  near  Zltsa,  Stanaui  com- 
posed during,  429. 
Thurlow    (Thomss    Hovell    Thoilow), 

second  lord,  lines  on  his  "Poems." 4S& 

Verses  to,  488. 
Thy  days  are  done,  872. 
Thyraa.  Stansas  to,  482, 488,  xxx. 
Tiberius.  589. 
TIbuUus.  his  '*8ulploia  ad  Oerintfaum" 

translated.  806. 
TillotsoB,  Archbishop,  486, 587. 
Tinkhuetoo,  women  of,  568. 
Time*  5,20, 22, 85,  44,  45,  496»  488, 499. 68^ 

502.   Linesto.487. 
TIn&oleon.  99. 
Tln&on,2. 
Tlmour,244,54S. 
TJresias,  588. 

'TIS  done!  and8hlferinginthegale,4a7. 
'TIS  time  this  heart  diould  be  uzimoyed. 

455. 

Titans.  546. 

Titheo,568»697. 

Titian.  575, 697. 

Tittle-tatae»  666. 

Titua.488.   The  master  of  loTC^  488. 

Titua.  on  the  day  of  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by,  874. 

Tobaeeo.  185. 

Tomb.  588. 

Tombs,  iblly  of  erecting  large  oims,  610. 

Toufcerit.  Mount,  17. 

Tom  Jones,  accomplished  blackguard,  578. 

Tonson.  Jacob,  bookseller,  588L 

Took.  John  Home,  411, 591 

Torture,  88»  515. 

Tower  of  Babel,  510. 

Town  and  country,  699. 

Town  llib,  56L 

Townsend,  Eev.  George,  856w  His  "Ar- 
mageddon,** 855. 

Trafhlgar,  16, 49. 

TnO  An,  48.  His  column,  48.  Engraying 
of  his  coin,  49. 

Translation  fh>m  Catullus,  '*ad  Les- 
bism,"  806.  Of  the  Epitaph  on  Virgil 
and  TIbullus,  by  Bomitius  Maisus,  806. 
Of  Tibullus,  *'8ulpicia  ad  Cerinthum," 
806.  From  Catullus,  "  Lugete,  Veneres, 
Cupidinesque,"  806.  Of  Horace's  ''Jus- 
turn  et  tenacem,**  806.  Of  Anacreon's 
McvowicrMtc  vo^  wp^uf,  807.    Of  Ana- 


oreon*s  %i)m  Xayw  AirptOmt^  90fl,  From 
the  Prometheus  Vlnctos  of  JBschylus, 
807.  From  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 
*Bpwm  ^9^  82L  Of  the  Greek  war 
song,  A«i^  wm&a«f ,  480.  Of  the  Romaic 
song,  **  MvtM*  ^Mff,"  48L  Of  a  Bomaio 
loye  song,  487.  From  the  Portuguese, 
**  Tu  ml  ehamas."  489.  Of  the  "Romance 
muy  doloroso  del  *8itio  y  Toma  de  Al- 
hama,"  446.  From  VittoreUi.  *<IM  due 
yaghe  donseUe,**  447. 


Treeentisti,  the,  496. 

Tree  of  knowledge,  468. 

TreeoflilbpSST. 

Trelewny,  zli,  xlix,  ly,  lyi.  Its. 

Treyanion,  Henry,  xL 

Trinuner,  Mrs.,  460. 

THpo]l,480. 

Triptolemus,  418. 

Troy,  819, 506, 588, 542. 

Truth  stranger  than  fiction,  585, 59L 

Tu  mi  chamas,  translated,  489. 

Turkey,  state  of  manners  in,  610. 

Turlcey .  women  ol^  517.   Thetr  lilb  in  the 

harems,  12L   Byron's  yislt  to,  xxiii.zxiy, 

lyii. 
Turnpike  road,  566. 
Turpin.698L 
Vwilii^t.497. 
Tyranny.  85, 112, 886. 
Tyre,  86, 588. 
Tyrlan  purple,  608L 

Ugolino,  896, 480. 
Ulysses'  dog,  Axgus,  48L 
Ulysses'  whistle,  677. 
Uneertalnty,  588. 
Unities,  196. 
Usurers,  478. 
Utraikey,  19. 

Taeaney,  84. 

Vaecinntion,  468. 

Talentia,Lord  (afterwards  Eari  of  MOoot- 

noiTis),852. 
Tampliet  a  Fragment,  66. 
Tathek,  6^  lOa 
47. 
628. 
Telino,88L 
Tenality,568L 
Venetian  dialect,  1191 
Venetian  Iksiioli,  478w 
Venetian  society  and  manners,  184, 682. 
Venioe,  84,  6U.     Saint  Mark's,  85,  618. 

Camiyal,  116.  120.    Eialto,  117.   Bridge 

of  Sighs,  84, 61L   State  dungeons  of;  161. 

61L  Ridotto,120.   Prophecy  respecting, 

184.xUy.   Viewof;668. 
Venice,  Ode  on,  618w 
Venus,  486, 502, 506. 
Venus  of  Medids,  881 
Vemet.575. 
Vernon.  Admiral,  468. 
Verona,  amphitheatre  of;  417.  Juliets 

tomb  at.  417.   Tombs  of  the  Scaligen, 

417.   Congress  at,  416^  668,  UL 
Versatility,  600. 
Versioles,  44& 
Vespueei,  Americo.  807. 
Vesuvius.  415. 
Vl«Ar  of  Wakefield,  596. 
Vice.  506. 570. 
Victory.  28, 54L 
Vineyards,  the  best,  576. 
Vintage.  467. 
VlrgU.462,628. 

Virgin  Mary,  portraits  of;  484, 497. 
Virtues,  the,  506. 
Vision  of  Belsbsittar,  "The  King  was  on 

his  Throne,**  878. 
Vlsioi^  of  Judgment.  404,  xlyli,  xlyilt 
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nttopelll,  BoMOa  a,  UT. 

Toloe,  bidiution  of  a  nreat,  UU. 

ToIUdro.  hli  DhftnuMrbr  Lord  BjiOD,  EL 
By  Dr.Wuton,  H7.  And  bf  Loid  Hol- 
Und,M7.  Hli"Vin»pIeiini,"»t7.  EIx 
deliuice  of  Uie  CUu  &inlly,  HT,  xzxr. 

Wklih,  B«T.  Dr.  S.,  Ml  luwoaiit  of  AH 

Pu;h£'B  asBMliutiOD.  18. 
Wkltan,  luiJi,  a  qoalnt  old  croel  OOx- 

comb,  677.    Defence  of,  677. 
Witlts,  The;  an  ApoKrophlo  Hymn,  HE, 


lU.  G«Oige,  U,  411,  lU,  GH.  Mi 

WKt  Tyler,  SoDthey**,  MM,  M3. 

WaMh-dog.  407. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  31, 2S,  38,415,  418,  S17, 

M4. 
WMaon,  Biiliop.  bli  i«ply  to  the  modw- 

■tor  In  the  achooJ  of  CainbrldBe,  3SB. 
Way,  WlUlam,  &q.,  S4T. 
Wetier  (German  tuck  writer).  3B4. 
Weap,  dao^ter  of  a  royal  line,  4X1. 
Well  I  thou  art  happy,  and  I IM,  43IL 
Wellealey,  Xarqnla,  SSB. 
Welleriey,  Hon.  WlUlam  Lone  PoI«.  Ml- 
WeUlBston,  Duke  ol; «.  tat,  W.Ml.  M4, 

fi«3,UMlT. 
Wars  my  boaom  ■■  Iklie  aa  Ihm  deemU 

Werner  i  or,  the  Inherltanoe ;  a  Tragedy, 

7ra,ilTL 
Wealey,  Rer.  John,  S27, 
Weet,  Beq|>mlii,  bq.,  "Knrope'i  wont 

dauber."  8SS.  »"<»,  zllz. 
Weatmlnatn  Abbey,  SOS,  GT4,  lix. 


e  heart  wheie  lonaw  itta. 


When  aome  piond  n 

earth.  4IG. 
When  Time,  or  loOD 
1M. 


r  late,  ihall  brlns. 


their  airy  b»ll,SOe. 
When   Thnriow  thii   dunn'd  i 

■eiit.4S8. 
When  we  two  parted,  434. 
Wliisa,M2. 


S8h644,UL 
WliltbT«ad,  Bamnel,  ^.,  UO. 
White,  Henry  KIrke,  B4>. 
WhlKt,  I^dla.  404. 
Who  klll'd  John  KeetiT  453. 
Why,  how  now,  miey  TomT  VA. 
Wlddln,  S7,fi(IT,58L 
WUberfoTM,  WtlUasi,  Ut.    The  Wl 

inctDnOfAlMea,G84. 
WUdnwn,  Colonel,  432,  xxxtL 
WUkoB.  Jobn,  bq.,  410l 
WUliam  the  Oonqneror,  SSI. 
WIlIla,Dr^B. 
Will  o' (he  wlipk  IHl 
WllwtB,Profee«)r,e>0,6UL    Critlaftliu 

Wlndaor  Poettci,  MD. 

Wlna,48S.M». 

Wlnsttald,  Hon.  Jolm,  1%  133. 

Wladoni,  2S,  toa. 

WUhoot  a  Mods  to  B«rk  the  vol,  Ol. 

Wire*.  41)L 


Wolfe,  OenenU,  418. 
WoUatonorKfl^  Hary,  Ml 
Womu,  IE.  t«S,  HO,  GUt  Hi. 


Wordsworth,  WtUlam,  bq,  «I3.  U%  SO. 


poema,  843.  Hla  "  Lyrical  Ballada,"  M2. 
Hli  "Peter  Bell,"  437,  MS.  «44.  Hfs 
"  Wagonera,"  497.  Hla  deecrfptlon  of 
«BR»ce,  584,  zlTll,  lliL 

World,  the,  120.  U2.  &7S.  In  TtcfasttDdee, 
XL  Ballca  of  a  Ibcmer,  MB.  A  Klorioiu 
blonder,  N>7.  The  Auhlonable.  561,  562, 
G7B.  The  gieat,  daacribed,  GAD,  &fil,  i«Q, 
587,  B7S. 

Wrl^t.  Walter  Bodwell,  bq.,  hli  ■-  Hdtb 
lonlcB,"  SK), «», 

Wrlnhlaa,  553. 

writer,  lib  of  a,  1881 

WrltlBc,846.  hMlmlleotlkclngpkMIL 

Xerea,41T. 


Tnnbui,  17. 40,  GU;  OB, 
Tuikaea,MB^ 
'Konns,  Dr.  K,  583. 
Yonth.  178, 474. 4MI 

a,  813. 


Zu«,  154, 156, 17& 
Z«Kil,41S. 
Zelnao,2. 
ZlnKhla  Khan,  5IS, 
ZUkn.Jolui,37^414 
—    »,lT,43«i 


Cranct  Canal,  Vanloe. 


«^ 
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